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ON  DESERT  SAND-DUNES  BORDERING  THE   NILE   DELTA.* 

By  VAUGHAN  CORNISH,  M.So.  (7iot.),  P.O.S.,  P.R.O.S.,  Associate  of 

the  Owens  College. 

In  continuation  of  my  investigation  of  8and-dnnes,t  I  visited  Egypt  in 
the  spring  of  1899.  Landing  at  Port  Said  on  April  13,  the  afternoon 
train  to  Ismailia  carried  us  past  the  dunes  of  El  Ferdan,  the  smooth 
sand-slopes  tawny  as  a  lion's  skin  under  the  orange  glow  of  a  declining 
sun  (Fig.  1).  On  the  sky-line  the  profile  of  two  successive  dunes 
reproduced  as  exactly  as  the  eye  could  judge  the  profile  of  blown- 
sand  ripples  (Fig.  3,  Geographical  Journal,  p.  281,  March,  1897).  The 
sands  near  the  railway  were  beautifully  rippled  by  wind,  crossing 
ripples  being  common.     We  alighted  at  Ismailia. 

April  14. — In  eight  minutes'  walk  from  the  Hotel  Victoria  one  is 
upon  the  sand-dunes  which  border  Lake  Timsah  to  the  south  of  Ismailia. 
The  dunes,  I  am  informed,  were  there  before  the  making  of  the  Suez 
Canal  converted  the  marsh  into  a  lake.  Fifty  yards  from  the  lake,  15 
to  20  feet  above  a  tilled  field,  the  sand  at  3  inches  below  the  surfaoe 
was  distinctly  damp  at  9.50  a.m.  The  sun  was  fairly  strong  in  a  clear 
sky,  and  a  breeze  was  blowing.  I  was  informed  that  there  had  been 
no  rain  for  weeks  past.  The  nearly  flat  top  of  the  old  sand-dune,  about 
20  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  exhibited  some  of  the  larger 
variety  of  ripples,  such  as  those  of  which  measurements  are  given  by  E. 
A.  Floyer  in  the  Qeographical  Journal,  June,  1898.  The  wave-length  was 
86  inches,  the  crest  nearly  in  the  middle,  the  amplitude  about  6  inches. 
A  transverse  section  of  the  ridge  was  made.     The  sand  at  a  depth  of 
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S  iaohea  bccToir  the  crest  (and  therefore  3  inoliea  above  the  troagh)  was 
00  oompftol.as  to  stand  vertioally.  The  sand  was  free  from  any  binding 
vegetation.  The  seotion  showed 
strongly  marked  stratification.  Small 
samples  of  the  sand  were  collected, 
and  are  here  recorded  with  referenoe 
numbers,  as  is  done  throughout  this 
paper.  Particulars  of  the  meohanioal 
analysis  of  the  samples  will  be  given 
in  an  Appendix, 

Sample  1. — Taken  7  inches  below 
crest  of  ripple  (1  inch  lower  than 
the  trough). 

Sample  2,— Taken  3  inches  below 
the  creat. 

Sample  3. — Coarse  sand  scraped 
off  the  tc'p  of  the  crest. 

Similar  ripples,  measuring  as  much 
as  11  feet  in  wave-length,  were  ex- 
amined iu  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  on  the  desert  north-west  of  the 
town, 

April  15.  ~I  accompanied  my 
cousin,  Mr.  £.  A.  Floyer,  and  M.  Paul 
Doyen  (chef  du  Secretariat  dn  Ser- 
vice dee  lixploitationa,  Gompagnie 
du  Canal  de  Suez)  to  Bir  AbnBallob. 
Here  the  margin  of  the  dune-tract 
forms  a  rampart  west  and  north  of 
what  was  not  long  ago  a  salt  marsh, 
but  which,  after  draining,  is  now 
onltivated  land.  The  steep  rampart 
of  sand,  say  30  feet  high,  faces  in 
various  directions,  differing  in  orien- 
tation by  as  much  as  90°.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  ramj^rt  is  as 
steep  as  the  sand  can  stand,  but  the 
npper  portion  is  rounded;  there  is 
no  knife-edge  crest,  such  as  is  given 
by  the  back-cutting  of  the  wind- 
eddy.  We  walked  along  the  summit 
of  this  rampart,  and  it  was  soon 
KG.  i.-suroF  suBx  cABAt  appftieut  that  its  sinuosity  was  not 

doe  to  wind.  The  non-oultiva ted  tract  being  flat,  it  cannot  with  pro- 
bability be  referred  to  the  orography  of  the  sand-buriod  surface.    I 
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suppose  that  the  rampart  conforms  pretty  nearly  to  the  shape  of  the 
original  marsh  and  of  the  tract  of  irrigated  land  which  has  replaced 
the  marsh.  The  capital  importance  of  gronnd-moisture  in  determining 
the  formation  of  a  dune-tract,  or  dune-massif,  throughout  the  sandy 
districts  which  I  visited  became  clearer  to  me  towards  the  end  of  my 
stay.  This  subject,  to  which  my  attention  was  drawn  by  M.  Doyen, 
is  dealt  with  more  fully  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

The  surface  of  this  dune-massif  is  modelled  by  two  sets  of  waves,  of 
which  the  crests  are  nearly  at  right  angles,  the  ridges  running  from  a 
little  west  of  north  and  a  little  south  of  west  respectively,  these  direc- 
tions, and  others  mentioned  in  this  paper,  being  compass-bearings  taken 
with  a  common  pooket-compass.  Viewed  from  the  cultivated  land  on 
the  east,  the  summit  of  the  rampart  appears  in  waves  of  the  familiar 
ripple  form,  the  longer  and  flatter  slope  to  the  north,  the  shorter  and 
steeper  slope  to  the  south. 

Sample  4  was  taken  from  the  surface  of  a  heap  of  material  turned  out 
from  a  drainage-<3anal  which  crosses  the  cultivated  land.  It  consists 
mainly  of  quartz-looking  particles,  with  some  dust.  The  grains  are  not 
so  well  rounded  as  those  of  the  dunes. 

Betuming  to  Ismailia,  I  went  to  the  limit  of  the  Casuarina  planta- 
tions on  the  north  of  the  town.  Here  a  dune  is  in  process  of  formation 
close  to  the  road  which  follows  the  shore  of  Lake  Timsah.  It  is  about 
140  feet  broad  and  8  feet  high  ;  the  ends  are  slightly  curved  forward, 
and  have  no  cliff.  The  central  part  of  the  lee  slope  is  a  cliff,  but  the 
summit  of  the  dune  is  some  distance  to  windward  of  the  top  of  the 
cliff  (compare  the  figure  given  by  Captain  Younghusband,  on  p.  99  of 
'The  Heart  of  a  Continent').  April  16. — It  will  be  convenient  under 
this  date  to  describe  the  observations  made  on  several  days  of  a  dune 
to  the  north-west  of  Ismailia,  which  we  came  to  know  as  '*  Doyen's 
Dune."  A  part  of  the  crest  forms  the  sky-line  on  the  left  in  Fig.  25  of 
the  paper  on  Sand-dunes  in  the  Geographical  Journal,  March,  1897.  The 
accompanying  figure  (Fig.  2)  is  a  general  view  of  this  dune  taken  on 
May  13,  1899.  I  estimate  its  greatest  height  at  about  40  feet.  Its 
eastern  end  is  on  the  summit  of  the  rampart  of  sand  which  flanks  the 
plantation  of  Abu  Eacan,  shown  in  Fig.  25.  At  its  western  extremity, 
on  the  northern  side,  it  abuts  upon  a  large  pool,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  marsh  of  Abu  Bacan.  M.  Doyen,  at  my  request,  had  seventeen 
reeds  put  in  along  the  top  of  the  cliff  at  intervals  of  ten  metres,  com- 
mencing near  the  eastern,  or  plantation,  end.  This  line  of  reeds  extended 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  cliff  beyond  the  highest  part  of  the 
dune,  but  did  not  reach  by  70  paces  the  western  extremity  of  the  cliff. 
Beyond  this,  again,  the  dune  extends  as  a  rounded  swell,  until  it  merges 
in  the  undulating  surface  of  the  desert  further  west.  Each  day  of  our 
stay  at  Ismailia  a  northerly  wind  blew  steadily  for  several  hours,  its 
strength  in  the  afternoon  being  that  of  a  stiff  breeze.     At  that  time  the 
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haze  caxised  by  sand  flying  from  tbe  topof  the  oliff  was  Biifficient  to  spoil  my 
photograph.  The  photograph  (Fig.  2)  was  taken  in  the  early  morning. 
The  following  nnmbem  show  the  march  of  the  top  of  the  cliff  before  the 
northerly  wind.     The  numbers  in  the  first  (left-hand)  column  refer  to 


the  upright  reeds.  No.  1  being  at  the  eastern,  and  No.  1 7  towards  the 
western  end,  the  whole  distance,  from  1  to  17,  being  170  metres  in  a 
line  followiijg  the  fiinuosities  of  the  cliff-top.  The  highest  point  is 
near  No.  12. 

Advance  ok  Cuff-top  or  Doyen's  Duhb. 
(Pointa  1,  2,  .  .  .  ut  intcn-alH  of  10  moWes,  guing  woetward.) 


14-25 

211-50 
20-2.1 
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The  average  rate  of  advaaoe  of  the  oliff-top  ia  0925  inoh  per  hour, 
or,  excluding  the  one  exceptional  advance  noted  near  the  western 
extremity,  0717  inch  per  hour.     The  rosiilte  may  be  expreHsed  with 


t  preoisiou  if  we  say  that  the  cliff-top  advanced  about  three- 
qaartere  inch  per  hour.  Thia  is  the  readiest  means  of  obtaining  a  firat 
notion  of  the  rate  of  progression  of  the  done ;  but,  as  indicated  by  Fig.  3, 


the  advance  of  the  cliff-top  is  not  necessarily  at  all  points  identical 
with  the  real  progress  of  the  dune.  The  direction  of  the  cliff-front 
varies  at  different  points  between  reed  No.  1  aud  reed  Xo.  12  by  46°. 
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The  variation  of  direction 
of  the  ripplee  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  cliff  Kt  the 
same  points  between  reed  1 
and  reed  12  waa  56°.  This 
bIiowb  how  greatly  the  direo- 
tioo  of  the  wind  is  locally 
modified  even  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  dane  by  its 
T&rions  height  at  different 
poiutfl.  The  deviation  from 
parallelism  between  ripple- 
front  and  cliff-front  between 
reed  I  and  reed  12  was  from 
I  to  4  points  of  the  compass 
— that  is  to  Gay,  from  lli° 
to  45°.  This  illustrates  the 
faot  that  the  march  of  the 
sand  is  not  necessarily  at 
right  angles  to  the  fooe  of 
the  cliff. 

This  is  a  good  example 
of  a  dnne  the  greater  exten- 
sion of  which  is  transverse 
to  the  wind.  On  the  lee  side 
the  direction  of  the  wind  is, 
locally,  deflected  through  90° 
in  the  horizontal  plane.  The 
sand  comes  sweeping  round 
the  ends,  espeoially  round  the 
western  end.and  travels  towaids 
the  middle,  at  the  same  time 
sweeping  upwards  and  baok- 
wards.  The  activity  of  the 
wind  on  the  lee  side,  and  the 
increased  capability  for  sorting 
which  is  conferred  by  the  up- 
ward action  of  the  eddying 
motion,  is  very  striking.  The 
lower  part  of  the  lee  slope  has 
a  fairly  hard  surfaoe,  and  ia 
well  rippled,  the  ripples  facing 
in  the  reverse  direction  to  those 
on  the  windward  slope  of  the 
dnne.    The  upper  part  of  the 
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lee  slope  of  the  more  developed  and  middle  part  of  the  dane  is  the  well- 
known  straight  oliff  which  baa  a  soft,  uurippled,  slipping,  plane  aar&oe. 
It  has  been  ooBtomary  to  aaoribe  this  slipping  oliff  to  the  pushing  of 
sasd-graina  over  the  orest  1^  the  forward  action  of  the  wind  and  their 
downward  rolling.  This  explanation  implies  that  the  cliff  is  constantly 
re&oed  by  sand-grains  thne  driven  forward  from  the  surface  of  the 
windward  slope.  What  I  saw  oa  this  and  other  dunes  daring  my  stay 
in  Egypt  convinced  me  that  this  netion  is  incorrect.  The  oliff  is  due  to 
nnderootting  by  the  backward-acting  eddy.  Were  the  sand  coherent,  an 
overhanging  cornice  would  be  formed,  as  I  have  seen  happen  during  an 
easterly  gale  on  a  sandhill  at  Poole  Haven.  I  have  watohed  the  same 
prooees  when  lying  under  a  bank  of  drifting  snow  on  the  hills  above 
Innsbmck  (January,  ISOt*).     The  loose  dry  sand,  however,  slips,  so  that 


the  spraying  aand-wave  has  not  the  ousped  form,  but  presents  the 
curious  anomaly  of  a  straight  line  interpolated  between  curves  moulded 
by  the  wind. 

Fig.  3  is  from  a  drawing  made  at  the  western  end  of  Doyen's  Dnne, 
somewhat  generalized  to  represent  what  appeared  to  be  the  aapeot  of 
the  sand-dune  profiles  at  successive  stages  of  development.  It  is  not 
precisely  a  diagram,  for  the  intent  was  to  represent  the  appearance  of 
the  slopes,  which  is  generally  steeper  than  reality,  I  hope  in  the  fatnre 
to  replace  this  figure  by  careful  measurements ;  meanwhile  the  following 
desoription  of  the  probable  course  of  development  of  the  dnne  profile 
must  suffice.  The  case  considered  is  that  in  which  the  eddy  on  the  lee 
has  not  cut  down  to  hard  rock.  At  first  both  windward  and  lee  slope 
are  very  gentle ;  the  highest  point  is  near  the  middle.  The  summit 
probably  moves  to  the  leeward  of  the  middle  point,  the  lee  slope  certainly 
becomes  steeper.  A  slipping  cliff  is  formed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  lee 
slope  when  the  eddy  has  gained  sufficient  strength.  The  top  of  the  cliff 
is  worked  back  towards  the  summit ;  the  windward  slo])e  meanwhile 
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beooming  sleeper.  Fioally,  wind- 
ward and  lee  alope  beoome  of  nearly 
equal  average  ateepneea,  and  the 
top  of  the  oliff  ooinoides  with  the 
finrnmit  of  the  dnne. 

On  April  17  I  went  in  a  eteain- 
laoDoh  of  the  Canal  Company  to 
those  dunes  on  the  Boath-weatern 
shore  of  Lake  Timsah,  which  form 
BO  beaatifnl  a  feature  in  the  view 
from  the  landing-pier  at  lamailia. 
Fig.  4  ahowa  a  lee  slope  taken  at 
the  moment  of  slipping.  The  form 
of  the  peak  almost  produces,  with 
the  aid  of  perspeotive,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pyramids*  The  cliff- 
top  is  composed  of  oonstitaent 
ripples,  which  make  the  edge 
minutely  wavy. 

On  April  18  no  field-work  was 
done.  On  April  19  I  started  on  a 
short  expedition  to  the  great  dunes 
on  the  Syrian  route  from  Eantara, 
of  which  route  a  map  is  given  by 
A.  B.  Quest  and  A.  McKillop  in  the 
Geographical  Journal,  March,  1899, 
p.  283.  I  left  Eantara  at  9.40  ft.m. 
with  four  attendants,  camels,  tent, 
eta  At  2.10  p.m.  we  reached  the 
palm  trees  of  El  Ookha,  and  re- 
sumed the  maroh  at  4.15  p.m.,  over 
round-backed  sandhills  somewhat 
similar  in  shape  to  rolling  chalk 
downs.  Iiater  on  we  oame  to  the 
fully  developed  dunea.  We  camped 
at  Bir  Nisf  at  6.30  p.m.  On  April 
20  we  started  at  5.45  a.m.,  still 
following  the  telegraph  line  east- 
wards.   I  sketched  the  views  which 


*  If  the  foim  ot  the  pyramids  was  really 
suggested  b;  a  featnro  of  the  laadioape,  [ 
think  Ibo  peuk  on  a  daae  ridge  u  m  mora 
likel;  origin  tban  tbe  oouical  bills  left  bj 
erodoD  in  the  rocky  desert. 
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I  photogTftphed,  whioh  was  fortunate,  as  most  of  the  pbotograpba  wan 
ovei-expoeed.  The  forma  can  be  represented  by  an  oatline  drawing,  for 
iheTB  ia  do  visible  detail.  The  lines  represent  the  sky-line,  the  top  of 
the  oliff,  and  the  summits  of  the  ridges.  Fig.  5  is  looking  north  at  6  B.m. 
Vig.  6  looking  north  at  6.50  a.m.  The  shading  is  the  only  alteration 
made  in  the  sketches  after  leaving  the  spot.  At  this  early  hour  the 
■oenery  is  bizarre  and  strange,  the  contrast  of  light  and  shadow  being 
quite  lunar  in  its  intensity.     This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  oonsidering 


that  the  aretei  are  only  one  sand-grain  broad.  Moreover,  the  absenoe  of 
detail  on  the  snrfiioes  of  pure  blown  sand,  the  steep  slopes  and  bold 
fbnns,  together  with  greatolearneea  of  definition  and  a  deathlike  stillness, 
combine  to  produce  an  impression  of  being  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains. It  requires  a  distinct  effort  of  reasoning  to  dispel  the  illusion  of 
being  surrounded  by  mountains  of  3000  metres  instead  of  hills  of  300 
&et.  Unfortunately,  photographs  do  not  reproduoe  the  illusion.  Fig.  7 
ia  of  four  parallel  ridges  of  sandhills  on  the  north ;  the  whole  distance 
from  the  first  to  the  last  ridge  may  be  3  miles,  but  the  distances  are 
difficult  to  judge.  The  ridges  run  approximately  east  and  west.  The 
sonth  is  at  present  the  lee  slope,  but  in  most  of  the  large  dunes  here 
the  crest  seems  to  be  turned  back  and  twisted  by  the  present  northerly 
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wisda,  the  main  windmrd  slope  being  on  the  westerly  side.  There 
were  no  vertical  or  oTerhuiging  c1l&.  These,  I  expect,  are  formed 
bj  Tiolent  winds  qnicUy  stripping  the  loose  snrfaoe,  and  then  oarnng 
the  compacted  saod  below.  Fig.  S  is  a  sketch  of  Abu  Bamle  {"the 
Father  of  Sand),  the  farthest  point  reached.  We  reaohed  Bir  Ifisf 
again  at  0.30  a.m.,  and  retiaoed  oar  steps  towards  OoUuk  Fig.  9  ia 
looking  eonth  at  10.15  a.m.,  a  Epical  audnlattng  dune  conntry,  recalling 
Rsow  Borfacea.  Preeomably  there  is  a  great  depth  of  aand  below  the 
tronghs  of  these  gentle  nndnlations.  On  the  road  back  it  seemed  to  me 
that  beneath  the  visible  swells  there  was  a  longer  nndnlation  which  X 
was  tempted  to  compare  with  the  long  heave  of  the  ocean  invinble  la 
presence  of  shorter  steep  waves,  but  which  in  absence  of  information 


one  most  admit  to  possibly  follow  the  configuration  of  the  bottom  of  the 
done  tract.  Fig,  10  gives  e,  sketch  taken  north  of  the  route  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  1  dth  (above),  and  a  second  which  was,  in  forgetfnlneee,  taken 
from  nearly  the  same  spot  at  10.55  a.m.  on  this  day,  the  20th  (belowi. 
Their  reproduction  shows  how  fiw  luy  sketches  are  consistent.  The 
distance  between  the  telegraph-posts  is  80  metres.  Fig,  11  is  a  sketch 
taken  at  11.45  a.ni,.  looking  back  towards  Eantara;  the  foreground 
yellow  sand  in  ronnded  undulations,  the  distance  a  plain,  first  yellow^ 
with  brown  dots,  afterwards  brown  with  yellow  dote,  as  the  proportion 
of  clean  brown  saod  diminishes.  The  dots  are  bashes.  We  arrived  at 
Ookha  at  12,30.  Fig.  12  is  from  a  photograph  under  the  palm  treea 
there,  showing  the  rampart  of  the  plateau  of  sand  on  the  south  of  the 
damp  spot  called  the  WeUs. 

Sauiplei  9  and  10  were  collected  on  this  sloi>e,  I  noticed,  on 
examining  the  sand  on  the  spot  with  a  lens,  that  the  larger  grains 
were  better  rounded  than  the  small  ones,  which  suggests  that  the 
former  have  been  longer  exposed  to  the  action  of  wind,  that  the  latter 
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are,  in  fact,  chips,  and 
tbat  the  oomminntioa 
of  the  sand^graiDB 
piooeeda  not  by  griad- 
ing  bnt  by  breakage. 
I  have  repeatedly  ob- 
served thesamethmg 
on  shingle  baaohes. 

The  average  eize 
of  the  anrrace  layer 
is  mnch  larger  than 
that  of  the  lower 
layers.  The  presaot 
(northerly)  winds 
blow  up  this  slope. 

Sample  II  is  coarse 
sand  scraped  from  the 
surface  on  the  pla- 
teau above  this  slope. 

Sample  12  is  an 
average  sample  of  the 
top  layer  of  a  rotmded 
Bwell  beyond  (aouth) 
of  the  last. 

Sample  13,  &om 
the  aame  spot,  but  3 
inches  below  the  sur- 
face. This  sand  was 
very  compact,  and 
stuck  to  the  sidea  of 
the  glass  sample  - 
bottle.  The  day  had 
been  extremely  hot, 
and  there  waa  no  evi- 
dence of  rain  having 
fallen  recently,  and 
there  was  no  surfaoe- 
water  at  the  "  Wella," 
Bome  40  feet  below. 
The  seeping  up  and 
retention  of  moislure 
by  the  sand-dunes  is 
undoubtedly  of  con- 
siderable importance 
to  an  understanding 
of  their  properties. 
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Fig.  13  is  a  fiketch  taken  from  tbis  spot,  looking  eastward.  The 
great  done  is  called  Abu  Assab ;  it  is  said  to  be  600  feet  higb.  Id  tMs 
eztflDsiTe  view  all  was  pure  yellow  blown  sand,  except  a  few  sbmbs. 

April  21. — We  set  out  for  Eantara  at  6.10  a.m.,  and  at  6  a.m.  I  mode 
a  seoond  sketch  (Fig.  14)  of  Abu  Aseab.  On  the  right  is  the  long  Bonth 
and  west  slope,  on  the  left  a  part  of  the  northerly  elope,  which  ia  now 
the  windward  side.  The  dark  shadow  is  the  steep  lee  face  prodnced  hy 
the  present  nortberly  winds.  Apparently  the  main  outlines  of  the  bill 
are  determined  by  westerly  winds,  but  the  top  is  turned  baok  and 
twisted  by  the  present  northerly  wind*    I  subsequently  saw  the  main 


oatliues  of  this  dune  distinctly  from  the  deck  of  the  B.M.S.  Auitral  on 
the  canal,  between  Eantara  and  Fort  Said,  at  a  distance  of  17  statute 
miles. 

Sample  14  was  taken  at  8  a.m.  from  a  mound  near  a  bush.  It  has 
the  brown  tint  which  characterizes  the  plun  east  of  Eantara.  The 
level  of  the  sand  here  is  obviously  being  lowered.  The  erosion  is  mainly 
due  to  the  winds  coming  from  a  little  south  of  west,  as  is  shown  by  the 
direction  of  the  ridges  left  behind  the  bushes.  The  marks  of  erosion  by 
nun  are  also  frequently  visible  here,  whereas  among  the  dunes  they 
were  strikingly  absent.    The  general  lowering  of  level  in  this  place 

*  I  mggett  that  tha  violent  urinds  from  a  littte  soulh  of  we^  do  moat  of  the  traiu- 
port  o/  *and,  aad  the  ordinsr;  norther);  viadt  moet  of  the  modtlliag  of  tht  lur/aet  in 
tblt  and  nelghbonriDg  loealitiei. 
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where  bnahes  kboond,  and 
the  aocamalatiwi  io  the  neu- 
nei^bonrhood  when  such 
obstruvliona  ue  few,  ib  ftn 
iostnictiTe  exsmple  of  the 
inmfficieacy  of  the  "carnal 
obatniction  **  theory  to  explftin 
the  origin  of  dnnes.  I  ftniTed 
at  Kaatara  at  &45  a.m.  Be- 
taiminy  to  Ixooallia  by  trun. 
I  was  Btmck  by  the  oootraat 
between  the  freah  yellow 
saud-ffarfaoa  west  of  the  canal, 
and  the  old,  brown,  T^etaUe- 
etained  sand  on  the  eaat.  Fre- 
snmably  the  ontting  of  the 
canal  is  largely  rasponnble  for 
this  difference.  A  large  aand- 
dredger  was  at  work  near  by. 
On  April  22 1  aooompaoied 
UH.  Tiffiiay  and  Doyen  on 
an  inspection  of  the  planta- 
tions on  the  west  side  of  the 
canal,  designed  to  arrest  the 
drifting  sand.  The  poeitions 
where  the  sand-dnft  is  moat 
troubleaome  are,  of  oonrse,  not 
where  donee  oocnr,  but  where, 
in  the  absenoe  of  any  retard- 
ing inflaenoe,  the  sand  travels 
freely  in  a  thin  film  over  the 
plain.  At  Tonssonm  the  ca- 
soarina  trees  had  been  planted 
two  years.  They  are  watered 
with  a  little  sweet  water,  and 
appear  perfectly  healthy.  Id 
the  plantations,  which  are 
close  to  the  canal,  are  also 
mimosa,  acacia,  tamarisb,  and 
other  trees  and  sbrabs,  bnt 
the  casuarina  is  the  mainstay. 
It  growB  rapidly,  attaining, 
at  lamailia,  a  height  of  nearly 
60  feet  in  twenty-five  years. 
It  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
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drftwiug  its  snpply  of  water  from  a  ooosiderable  depth.  The  foliage 
is  feathery,  enoh  aa  cheats  the  wind  of  ita  force.  The  tree  will  not 
stand  frost.  Leaving  Tonssoum  in  the  Bteam-laanoh,  I  observed  that 
there  was  a  2-foot  cliff  on  the  west  bank  of  the  oanal,  exoept  where 
reeda  (^A.  gi^anUa)  have  been  planted.  These  afford  an  almost  perfect 
protection  against  the  wash  of  the  steamship  waves.  Their  roob  are 
kept  moistened  by  sweet  water  from  a  little  sweet- water  channel  on  the 
bank.  Landing  at  Serapeum,  we  visited  another  plantation  of  caanarina 
trees  which  have  grown  from  50  cm.  to  3  metres  in  two  and  a  half 
years.  They  are  at  present  supplied  with  sweet  water,  but  it  is  thonght 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  cootinae  this  for  more  than  a  year 
or  two,  aa  there  is  water  at  3  metres,  which  by  that  time  their  roots 
should  reach.  Here,  also,  reeds  {A.  dona)  are  grown  for  use  as  tem- 
porary barriers  against  the  drifting  sand.  Altogether  we  visited  3}f 
kilometres  of  plantation. 


On  April  23  I  left  for  Cairo  by  the  railway.  Subsequently  (May 
12)  I  did  the  same  journey  in  the  i-everse  direction.  Between  Ismailia 
and  Abn  Hammad  (Fig.  15)  the  influence  of  ground  moisture  in  causing 
the  formation  of  dunes  is  strikingly  illustrated.  South  of  the  Wady 
Toumilat  is  visible  a  plain  dotted  with  sorob,  and  bordered  on  the  south 
by  mountains.  No  dunes  were  seen  here  except  just  along  the  south 
border  of  the  moist  valley,  where  they  form  a  oonspicnons  feature.  To 
the  north  of  the  Wady  the  ground  rises  somewhat  rapidly.  Here  there 
is  a  stony  plain,  soored  by  rain-erosion,  without  dunes.  I  am  informed 
that  sand  blows  freely  about  this  plain.  Whether  the  formation  of  a 
done-massif  by  ground  moisture  is  wholly  owing  to  increased  mechanical 
ooherenoe  of  aand,  or  whether  it  is  assisted  by  electrical  discharge,  I  do 
not  at  present  know.  That  electrification  plays  some  part  in  sand- 
transport  is  likely  enough,  considering  the  mobility  of  electriGed  aand. 
At  Tel-el-Eebir,  on  the  north  of  the  line,  may  be  seen  the  plantation 
undertaken  by  the  Government  for  experiments  in  acclimatization  of 
plants  in  the  desert. 
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April  24  to  37  wms  apeot  in  (?«iro,  knd  on  April  28  I  went  to 
H«Iwmn,  when  the  prinoip«I  rook  is  ItmoetoDe. 

On  April  29  I  went  np  the  V^mAj  Hof  neu  Helwut,  where  both 
wind-erueion  ftnd  w»ter-erosion  Are  finely  ahown.  Fig.  16  ahows  wind- 
cnttioj;  of  the  clilT,  and  &  tatns  of  the  reeidoAl  fragments.  The  portion 
of  cliff  shown  in  the  photograph  is  about  60  feet  high. 

Stmyie  16  i«  a  specimen  of  the  sand  which  occnra  very  anntily  in 
the  WadT. 


-I  iv-^it  ewrwarc  ftvm  B*Iw«s.    W\e«  ».-  rriaapal  Wttdy 

;^7  ^tx  T^s-watwr  nBi«n  tvc^  ^vwtr  in  M*i«k  cf  tW 

t  bT  tiw  =:«i-<&aaBe^     TWcw  ■■  •  good 

«  teC  te  oa^     T^5»  wCI  rrvrvBt  tfee  ni^  txaki«^  n,  A^ 

MOftr  onas^iTXX  a  kj&hkI  H=<2:=;  ^bawriaL     lV>t<abKr  i^  liij^Hi  of 
i&ea^:  it  aJBiMS  at  jt^ntat  Mt  xi*  {wtsn  o^  raicia:'  ~ 
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th«  amount  of  watfir-erodon,  for  it  is  tlie  drought  wbioh  hindera  vege- 
tation, and  otherwise  aasiata  the  rain  when  it  oomee. 

On  Hay  2  I  left  Helwan  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Flo/er'a  plantations 
on  the  western  edge  of  the  delta  north  of  Uenashi.  The  train  left 
Cairo  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  stopped  to  set  me  down  at  3.40,  where  a  trolley 
was  in  waiting,  whioh  conveyed  me  to  the  lest-houBe.  Bounding  the 
view  on  the  west  are  farrowed  hill-slopes,  oomposed,  I  onderstand, 
of  a  ooatse  gravel  or  conglomerate,  with  sand  in  the  troughs  between 
the  ridges,  nestling  against  the  southern  flanks  of  the  latter.  The 
ridges  are  nearly  bare  of  sand,  and  brown  in  colour.  The  general 
effect  reminds  one  of  snow  clinging  to  the  shady  side   of  the  valleys 


on  the  spnra  of  a  mountain-side.  Mi.  Floyer's  efforts  are  directed  to 
reclaiming  a  flat  strip  (about  40  kilometres  long  by  3  or  4  wide) 
between  these  hills  and  the  westernmost  branch  of  the  Nile.  The 
desert  sands  have  not  only  driven  back  cultivation  from  a  great  part 
of  this  strip,  but  in  places  have  deeply  buried  the  fields  to  the  east 
of  this  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  Nurseries  are  between  the  railway 
and  the  stream,  where  the  plants  can  be  readily  watered.  In  one 
of  these  the  casnarina  were  being  re-potted.  Both  here  and  in  other 
nurseries  where  the  trees  have  been  planted  out,  their  general  healthi- 
ness is  remarkable ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  And  one  drooping. 
The  men  employed  in  tending  them  are  peasants  from  the  neighbouring 
Tillage,  with  no  special  training,  hut  they  seem  to  have  an  inherent  or 
No.  I. — Jaruabt,  1900.]  c 
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inherited  aptitade  for  the  work,  which  they  do  with  a  wiU,  and  with 
pride  in  the  growth  of  individual  trees.  One  cwnarina  of  a  year  old, 
having  shot  Tip  to  the  uoiiatial  height  of  2  metrea,  the  men  have  named 
"  Eitohener  Pacha,"  The  others  of  this  nnraery  of  the  same  ag©  are 
rather  leas  than  1  metre ;  all  were  grown  from  seed  in  practically  pare 
sand.  The  lines  of  trees  are  as  regular  and  straight  as  in  any  English 
nnrsery.  Near  by  I  saw  a  casnarina  which  had  been  for  six  months 
standing  in  a  bucket  of  water,  yet  appeared  perfectly  healthy,  which 


shows  how  well  suited  the  tree  is  to  a  district  subject  to  periodic 
inondatioD.  Glround-nutB  planted  at  foot  of  the  casuarina  serve  to  fix 
nitrogen,  to  shade  the  ground,  and  as  an  index  of  proper  watering. 
Tbey  are  also  worth  something  for  oil.  Near  by,  the  casuarina  were 
being  planted  away  from  the  canal,  entering  on  their  proper  work  in 
the  desert  itself.  The  method  of  planting  is  as  follows.  An  iron 
cylinder,  14  cm.  diameter  and  60  cm.  long,  is  sunk  in  the  sand.  The 
workman  scoops  out  the  sand  (they  can  burrow  in  the  material  with 
sarprising  tacility)  and  fills  the  cylinder  with  a  good   light  mould. 
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The  cylinder  ia  ttien  removed,  and  the  tree  is  planted  in  the  mould,  bo 
that  it  has  nourishment  provided  until  the  roots  have  gone  down 
SO  om.,  when  the  damp  sand  is  raaohed.  A  man  can  plant  sixty 
oaaoariua  per  diem  in  this  way.  The  wage  ia  one  frano  a  day.  Fig.  1 7 
shows  a  fine  plant  of  Agave  Rigida  Sualana  farther  oat  in  the  desert. 
Being  more  distingaished  than  his  fellows,  the  men  have  called  him 
"  Sheikh-as-Saadat."  The  figure  in  the  photograph  is  that  of  Ur. 
Floyer.  The  "Sheikh"  has  been  two  years  in  the  desert  without 
attention,  and  has  nine  well-grown  sucksra.  Other  plants  near  by  have 
eight,  nine,  twelve,  and  thirteen  gnokera.  They  have  fiourisbed  eioeed- 
ingly  without  watering,  and  Mr.  Floyer  expects  that  they  will  rapidly 
cover  the  neighbouring  dewrt.     The  fibre,  I  am  told,  ia  worth  £34  a 


ton,  and  the  manniacture  is  extremely  simple.  The  casnarjna  also  has 
considerable  value  in  a  country  where  even  firewood  is  imported  to  the 
value,  I  am  told,  of  £30,000  per  annum. 

On  Hay  3  Mr.  Floyer  and  I  left  the  reBt-bouse  (north  of  Meaashi) 
at  6  a.m.,  and  boarded  the  train  for  Terieb.  On  the  right  band  I  could 
see  islands  of  blown  sand  among  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  delta. 
After  Eatatbeh  we  passed  through  a  belt  of  land  which  is  still  culti- 
vated, showing  what  can  bo  done  about  here.  An  old  ruin  near  by 
supplies  a  nitrogenous  manure.  There  is  a  bank  of  sand  on  the  west 
of  the  line  at  the  railway-station,  Terieh,  produced  by  a  reed  fence 
placed  to  check  the  sand-drift.  Fig.  IB  is  a  microphotograph  of  a 
portion  of  sample  21,  taken  on  the  lee  aide,  and  near  the  summit  of  this 
artificial  dune.     The  want  of  uniformity  of  eize  of  grains  should  be 
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notioed.  The  krtifioial  dune  vm  roand-topped;  there  ww  no  veiy 
active  eddy  here  to  perfect  the  work  of  eorting. 

At  Terieh  I  noticed  that  Maok  earth  is  brought  np  in  veU-making 
irom  below  the  sand.  Below  the  black  earth,  Mr.  Floyer  informa  me, 
there  is  ooaiee  sand.  These  facta  point  to  former  onltivation.  Fig.  19 
is  a  photograph  (looking  north)  of  a  oemeteiy  wall  6  feet  high,  at 
Terieh,  banked  np  by  drifting  sand  on  both  sides.  The  top  of  the 
wall  keeps  free  of  sand,  which  ia  nsual,  but  worthy  of  remark. 

SampU  22  ia  from  the  eastern  aide  of  the  wall. 

Sample  23  is  from  the  western  side. 


Sample  24  is  from  the  sandy  plain,  taken  between  the  oemeteiy  and 
the  Tillage. 

After  returning  by  train  to  the  rest-bouse  near  Menashi,  I  took 
$ample  25  from  the  top  of  a  small  dune,  where  grass  had  prevented 
rippling,     I  returned  the  same  day  to  Helwan. 

On  May  4,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Helwan,  between  the 
railway  and  the  quarries,  I  collected  tamph  26  by  scraping  firom  the 
Borface  of  the  ground  within  the  space  of  a  few  square  inches,  I  not«d 
that  there  appeared  to  be  round  about  a  snflicidnoy  of  hard  sand-sized 
grains  to  form  dunes,  if  only  they  had  formed  a  sufficiently  large 
proportion  of  the  material  in  which  they  occur.  Some  scrapings  from 
the  top  layer  of  the  crest  of  ripples  appeared  to  contain  quartz  grains, 
with  much  fine,  soft  stuff.     Taking  a  handful  of  the  pulverulent  ground. 
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I  threw  it  into  tbe  air :  atones  dropped  down  straight  to  the  groond,  and 
a  oopions  doad  of  dnat,  beat  seen  by  its  shadow,  floated  away  in  the 
northerly  breese.  The  range  of  size  of  the  material  is  too  great,  and  the 
proportion  of  auid>fliEed  partiolee  too  amall,  for  the  ready  formation  of 
donea.  Their  absence  is  not  due  to  lack  of  wind-aotioo,  as  is  well 
illnatrated  by  tbe  wind-ont  tables  hard  by,  one  of  which  (height  abont 
4  feet  S  inches)  ia  ahown  in  Fig.  20.  Tbe  action  of  the  wind  upon  the 
rooks  here  produoea  stoaea  and  duet ;  aand-aized  partiolee  can  alao  be 
fonnd.  Is  the  almost  oomplete  abaence  of  aand-dunea  oonneoted  with  the 
too-rapid  formation  of  dost  from  stones,  and  the  neoeasary  oonaequence 
that  aand-oized  partiolee  are  kept  in  a  hopeless  minority  ? 


On  Hay  7  I  croaaed  the  Nile  to  Uariette's  House,  in  order  to  see 
the  oountry  near  the  pyramids  of  Sakhsra.  Here  (west  of  tbe  Nile)  are 
rolling  hills  of  hard  gravel,  eimilai  to  those  which  border  the  plain  west 
of  the  oountry  from  Henashi  to  Terieh.  Lyiug  in  the  more  sheltered 
apote  is  a  soatterii^  of  golden  sand,  which  gives  the  coantry  a  tint  very 
diSerent  &om  that  of  the  desert  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  near  Helwan. 
In  this  oonnectiott  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  by  Ur. 
Floyer  (March  9,  1899),  in  which  he  says:  "[Riding  down  the  east 
bank,  between  Haifa  and  Assuan],  it  was  easy  to  see  the  hills  on  the 
west  bank  covered  with  golden  sand  pouring  into  the  Nile.  There  is  on 
the  eaat  none  of  this  golden  sand  at  all." 

In  creasing  the  Nile  this  day  I  found  on  the  west   eide  a  sandy 
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hj  tfe  — IwiifTiig  wmten  of  tlie  river,  wbidi  woe  tken 

k'vcl,€Bwiiic^  within  the  apace  of  a  few  kimdred  acres, 

aiiflli  of  Ibras  of  dimes  than  I  met  with  during  the 

TVej  were  SBall — the  highest  not  mose  than  4  feet — 

;  b^-  no  pnsHibtHty  to  be  eonlnsed  with  lipfiles.    Their 

^rovgboet  a  fall  and  rise  of  the  Nile  woold  have  been 

in  the  ttxtdj  of  sand-dunes.     Even  the  three  Tiaita  I  was 

to  the  aandr  ivrsland  yielded  results  whieh  I  believe  to  be 


F^g.  Tl  T^mMB  V  is  looking  np-wind  p^.NJL\  The  ste^  lee  elifife 
li  ms  sa-:a^j.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  dnnes  are  in  tranarerse 
ens  that  these  ridges  nndnlate.  The  riew  looking  down-wind, 
me  jfie  ccxfii  noc  bcii^  visible,  showed  no  such  striking  contrast ;  indeed, 
^haoac^x^  is  so  fitint  that  I  have  not  had  it  reprodnoed.  The  sand 
^Oe  sand  ^mmrfU  27  ;^  fine,  ^tiering,  micaoeoos,  splintenr ;  qnite  nnlike 
qwikTlz  sand  of  the  samples  I  collected  in  the  deaert.  Daring 
^'.flK  of  1Mb  TTTse  I  ^Knt  on  the  foreland  the  sand  was  fljing  briskly. 
Fig.  Zl.  •  Tiate  L/  Aiiai  longitndinal  ridges  piled  up  against  lee  clifik. 
TW  s&'sccnie  is  readilj  andexstood  when  <me  watches  the  sand  sweeping 

both  eods  of  the  cliC  I  suppose  it  to  be  similar  to  a 
bj  Dr.  Blandford  :  *  ^  From  the  north-east  comer  of 
of  tile  hi^  hills  near  B41mir  a  long  ridge  of  sand  rons  ont, 
Kr  developed  by  the  wind  nnder  the  lee  of  the  hilL"  It  is  not 
iD  see  that  if  the  wind  should  continue  sweeping  ont  the  sand 
between  the  higher  portions  of  the  transrene  ridges 
in  the  pikjfograph,  and  depositing  a  part  of  it  thns  behind  the 
part  of  the  diC,  the  longitudinal  ridge  thns  formed  maj  plaj  an 
\zx  pArt  in  a  conxiasion  of  transverse  into  kmgitndinal  dnnes. 
I  £nt  saw  these  dnnes  in  the  morning ;  on  mv  return  in  the  afternoon  the 
wBsl  lufed  iseieaaed,  and  there  was  a  hate  of  living  sand  20  or  30  feet 
aig^  ov^a-  tiie  foreland.  In  many  places,  where  in  the  morning  there 
kiai  :«=«L  I:«:«se  sand,  the  wind  had  now  cu»  down  to  the  damp,  oompact 
£ocr,  acd  -be  rir  pies  appeared  distinctly  larger.  Fig.  23  (Plate  L)  shDws 
cnz.*-  acoat  2  feet  high.  prv«diiced  by  a  reed  fence.  The  crest  of 
'  i$  r^ralki  :o  the  fence,  although,  as  shown  by  the  snrfiAoe-mark> 
T»g»  en  t2ie  sand,  the  fence  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  wind.  Fig.  24 
;T^fie  XL  is  a  parrfect  example  of  one  of  those  singiilar  stmctnres  kiM>wn 
Ats  faljes  i=.  AraK*.*  This  was  only  ;>•>  yards  from  the  river,  off  which 
ii,e  wir«i  was  H.  wing.  The  photograph  was  taken  looking  down* wind 
at  5-1 "  r JK-  The  cinmlar  door  of  compact  material  is  about  12  faet  in 
.ISazr.etie'.  C^  ^he  left  there  is  a  doable  ridge.  I  was  aUe  to  wat^  the 
yr^'iwat  by  w*:ich  this  was  being  formed,  sand  coming  to  it  from  the  left 
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and  from  the  nght,  the  latter  sweeping  in  swirls  across  the  floor  of  the 
falj.  The  eompaot  floor  was  somewhat  eroded  by  the  wind,  showing  a 
sort  of  erosion-rippling.  I  stuck  a  reed  cane  in  the  sand  at  the  summit 
of  the  cliff  and  at  the  leeward  edge  of  the  floor  in  order  to  be  able  to 
observe  the  progress  of  the  falj. 

Next  day,  May  8, 1  returned  to  the  foreland,  where  I  landed  at  8.15. 
The  cliff-summit  of  the  fulj  had  advanced  18j^  inches  in  the  fifteen 
hours,  I.e.  at  an  average  rate  of  1^  inch  per  hour.      [In  the  next  forty- 

eight  hours  it  advanced  29^  inches,  or  0*66  (i,e.  -rrr  )  inch  per  hour,  i.e. 

for  the  whole  sixty-three  hours  average  rate  =  0-76,  say  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  per  hour.]  The  wind  was  now  not  nearly  so  strong  as  last 
night,  and  the  troughs  on  the  lee  side  of  the  cliffs  were  for  the  most 
part  scattered  over  with  loose  sand.     On  the  previous  day  I  had  been 

struck  with  the  small  ratio  t— r^r  which  was  in  places  presented  by 

several   succeeding  dunes.     I   had   measured  short  series  presenting 

ratios  ^  H  and  13  respectively.     As  the  eye  became  accustomed  to  the 

maze  of  forms,  I  began  to  suspect,  however,  that  there  was  some  com- 
pensating arrangement,  such  as  would  make  the  dunes  flatter  than 
ripples  •  along  one  profile  and  steeper  along  a  neighbouring  profile  of 
the  same  ridge.  I  therefore  marked  out  a  line  accurately  up  and  down 
wind,  and  measured  heights  and  lengths  along  this  line  with  a  tape  as 
exactly  as  I  was  able  to  do  without  assistance.  This  set  of  measure- 
ments commences  about  40  yards  from  the  Nile,  and  proceeds  down- 
wind to  the  end  of  the  group  of  dunes,  hard  ground  succeeding. 


Length  (L),  iachei.     Amplitude  (H),  inches. 

I^ength  (li),  inches, 

Amplitude  (H),  indi 

•{96                               35-5 

Bt.forward5i00 

Bt.  forward   325 

624                             :J2 

420 

7 

432                               32 

360 

9 

♦348                                18-5 

216 

17 

360                               14 

360 

16 

300                               26-5 

348 

11 

264                                 6 

360 

7 

252                              27 

180 

6-5 

426                               325 

192 

215 

330                               37 

414 

35 

486                               35 

450 

14 

348                               12 

378 

11 

234                               17 

Total  L 

8778 

ToUlH     480  0 

Cd.  forward   5100      Cd.  forward   3250 

Total  L 
Total  H 

=  18-3 

♦  The  uflual  ratio  ,^°^,  *  for  ripples  is  about  18  (vide  Geographical  JowrmtZ,  March 

height 

1897,  and  June,  1898). 
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The  individual  ratios  q.  vary  from  8*92  to  60*00.     (The  measurements 

Id. 

of  May  10,  with  assistanoe  and  better  appliances,  gave  a  oonoordant 

result.     See  post) 

On  the  higher  portions  of  the  foreland,  to  leeward  and  farther  from 
the  river,  barchans  (or  medanoe)  occur,  of  which  Fig.  25  (Plate  II.)  is 
an  example.  The  photograph  is  taken  looking  in  a  westerly  direction, 
at  right  angles  to  the  wind.  The  height  is  about  3  feet.  The  darker 
parts  of  the  foreground  are  the  eroded  compact  floor,  with  erosion- 
rippling.  Bound  the  edges  of  the  barchan  is  scattered  yellow  quartz 
sand,  a  residuum  after  winnowing  away  of  much  of  the  micaceous  river 
sand.  I  also  found  shallow  lenticular  patches  of  sand  with  the  sections 
parallel  to,  and  at  right  angles  to,  the  wind,  both  symmetrical,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  embryo  of  the  barchan,  when  the  latter  is  formed 
by  deposition  of  sand  upon  a  hard  floor.  It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  in  some  cases  barchans  may  be  residual  forms.  Thus,  if 
the  wind  continued  to  blow  away  the  sand  from  the  spot  shown  in 
Fig.  24  (Plate  11. ),  and,  the  Nile  having  reached  its  lowest  point,  very 
little  more  sand  were  supplied,  the  floor  of  the  fulj  might  be  left  as  a 
bare  space  half  enclosed  by  the  horns  of  a  barchan,  the  windward  side 
of  the  fulj  being  the  lee  cliff  of  the  barchan. 

Sample  28  was  taken  on  the  lee  side  of  the  foreland  from  the  lee  of 
the  crests  of  the  ripples.  In  this  part  of  the  tract  the  yellow  quartz 
sand  is  conspicuous.  Presumably  this  part  of  the  foreland  has  been 
longer  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  the  quartz  grain  has  been 
purged  from  the  micaceous  "  chaff." 

I  may  here  remark  that  small  dunes,  such  as  those  with  which  we 
are  now  dealiog,  indicate  what  the  forms  of  big  dunes  would  be  if 
winds  did  not  vary.  My  next  visit  to  the  foreland  was  on  May  10.  I 
had  obtained  the  loan  of  accurate  measuring  appliances,  and  I  was 
fortunate  in  the  kind  co-operation  of  a  practised  surveyor,  Mr.  G.  T. 
Ogilvie.  Landing  at  8  a.m.,  with  a  man  to  assist  in  putting  in  the 
stakes,  etc.,  we  laid  down  an  accurate  200-metre  line  in  the  up-and- 
down- wind  direction,  not  far  from  my  line  of  the  8th  instant.  The 
amplitudes  of  twenty-three  ridges  were  carefully  measured  along  this 
line,  their  aggregate  amplitude  being  1081  cms.,  and  the  sum  of  the 
twenty-three  wave-lengths  19,340  cms.     Therefore — 

Total  wave  length  __  ^  ^.q 
Total  amplitude    "" 

This  differs  from  my  previous  result  by  2*2  per  cent.  These  results 
for  true  dunes  (though  small  ones)  differ  very  little  from  those  pre- 
viously obtained  for  ripples.  I  had  measured  on  the  Dorset  coast 
twelve   sets   of   ripples    of   blown   sand   from   0*06    to  0*34  inch  H, 
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whioh  gave  an  average   —  =  16*4.    These  were  for  the  moat  part 

tneaaarements  of  one  or  two  individaal  ripplee.  E.  A.  Flojer  had 
measored  ax.  of  the  largest  kind  of  ripples  on  the  El  Arish  route,  and 
obtained  ^  =  17'7,  with  H  Tarying  from  6  to  10*6  inches.    For  my 

later  measnTements  of  ripples,  see  p.  27.  I  now  require  a  set  of 
measnrements  across  a  train  of  big  dnnee,  in  order  to  see  if  the  ratio 

of  about  18  still  holds.    It  is  a  singular  oironmstanoe  that  —  =:  17; 

18  is  a  nsoal  value  for  the  average  of  a  train  of  waves  dnring  a  storm 
in  the  open  sea. 


26. — ABU  RACAir,   ISMAIUA. 


The  ondnlating  oreste  of  the  transverse  dune  ridges  observed  on  the 
foreland  oontrast  with  the  almost  absolntely  uniform  ridges  of  ordinary 
aocmmalation-ripples  of  blown  sand.  The  growth  in  amplitnde  of  the 
former  had  probably  been  accompanied  by  a  lowering  of  the  mean  level. 
The  trough  was  now  oa  a  hard  floor.  The  progress  of  the  ridges 
was  relatively  slow  (I  have  observed  ripples  moving  thirty-five  times 
as  fast,  or  0'44  inch  per  mmitle),  and  any  slight  inequality  would 
nuder  these  oiTOumetanceB,  and  with  a  scanty  snpply  of  sand  from 
windward,  tend  to  inorease,  so  as  to  give  a  markedly  serrated  crest.* 


*  Cf.  Qtographital  •Toumal,  Juae,  1 


"  Sea  Beaohee  and  Bandbanki,"  S  13  (e). 
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The  remarkable  point  aboat  the  meaeuremente  made  on  the  foreland 
is  that  they  appear  to  indicate  an  exact  oompensation  between  the 
diminution  of  amplitude  thus  brought  about  at  certain  points  of  a 
transTerse  ridge  and  the  increase  of  amplitude  at  the  intermediate 
poBitions. 

On  Hay  12  I  returned  to  lemailia,  and  on  May  1 3,  at  7  a.m.,  was  at 
Abu  Racan,  the  plantation  to  the  north  of  the  town  already  referred  to. 
The  trees  were  planted  with  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  progress  of 
the  sand-drift  and  of  the  dnne  already  formed  near  the  marsh,  so  that 
the  photograph  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  picture  of  a  failure. 
Indeed,  the  healthiness  of  the  trees  when  buried  so  many  feet  in  sand 
is  very  satisfaotory  and  enoouraging.     It  is  hoped  that  the  caeaarina 


(MAONirlKD). 


will  continue  healthy  as  long  as  the  top  of  the  tree  is  free  of  sand 
and  the  roots  are  down  to  the  moisture,  l^^ig-  26  shows  how  the 
rampart  of  sand  faces  this  way  and  that,  following  the  boundary  of  the 
former  marsh  and  the  present  plantation.  Fig.  27  (Plate  II.)  is  taken 
from  a  position  upon,  and  near  the  western  end  of,  the  oliff-top  of  Doyen's 
Dnne,  looking,  from  an  elevation  of  about  1 8  feet,  downwards  at  the  large 
erosion  ripples  on  the  leeward  in  the  trough,  beyond  the  lee  face  of  the 
dnne.  These  ripples  have  a  position  as  if  due  to  west  wind,  but  in 
point  of  fact  a  north  wind  comes  to  them  from  the  west  side,  being 
deflected  by  the  dnne.  The  light  is  from  the  east,  that  is  from  the 
reader's  left  hand.  The  greatest  wave-length,  aooording  to  my  reooUec- 
tioD,  was  about  .'i  feet.  The  irregular  waye-fronts  contrast  strongly 
with  the  straight  wave-fronts  in  places  where  the  wind  flowa  parallel 
in  the  surface,  and  where  sand-supply  is  plentiful.     The  crests,  also. 
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are  nearly  in  the  middle,  instead  of  being  olose  to  the  lee  end.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  ia  preciBely  in  positions  snch  as  that  of  the  ripples 
now  photographed  that  ripples  grow  to  large  size.  At  a  spot  near 
the  foot  of  the  clifif,  at  the  top  of  the  eddy  slope  and  near  the  west 
end  of  the  cliff,  one  oonld  clearly  see  the  difference  in  character  of 
ripples  according  as  the  wind  strikes  np  or  follows  the  slope.  The 
great  amount  of  sand  which  had  been  winnowed  on  the  spot  photo- 
graphed was  indicated  by  the  extreme  coarseness  of  the  sand  on  the 
crests  of  these  ripples.  When  I  have  made  a  mechanical  analysis 
giving  the  percentage  of  the  different  sizes  of  sand  in  such  places,  the 
ratios  between  the  total  quantity  of  sand  winnowed,  the  ^  chaff  "  blown 
away,  and  the  heavy  stuff  left,  should  be  calculable.  The  immense 
amount  of  sorting  at  this  spot  is  presumably  due  to  the  upward 
suction  of  the  air  here,  due  to  its  position  to  leeward,  and  near  the  end 
of,  the  foot  of  the  dune  cliff.  It  is  easily  understood  that  the  difference 
between  the  resistance  of  large  and  of  small  sand-grains  is  greater  for 
lifting  than  for  rolling. 

Not  far  from  the  8])ot  photographed,  also  on  the  lee  of,  but  further 
from,  the  dune,  I  selected  for  measurement  a  long  train  of  moderately 
large  ripples.  As  well  as  I  could  judge,  the  air  here  (during  the 
northerly  windsj  could  have  a  very  slight  upward  tendency,  but  there 
was  no  wind  at  the  time. 

Measuremknt  of  a  Train  of  36  Ripples*  nkar  Doyen's  Dune,  Ismailia. 

(In  eighths  of  an  iuch.) 
Wave-leogtb,  L.  Amplitude,  H.  AVave-length,  L.  Amplitude,  H. 

17G  8  I   Bt.  forward  3186       Bt.  forward  2015 


156 

11 

1 

23(5 

11 

S6 

«5-5 

310 

15 

220 

10-5 

1 

25<; 

15 

lOO 

11 

1 
1 

1(;9 

11 

I7i; 

J  2-5 

204 

12 

92 

8 

1 

192 

16 

104 

6 

283 

18 

187 

16  5 

54 

li 

151 

10-5 

298 

15 

231 

12-5 

209 

9 

168 

11 

146 

3 

193 

10 

143 

10-5 

192 

1 1  -5 

280 

16 

187 

14 

115 

8-5 

102 

6-5 

219 

12-5 

148 

11 

M'A 

22 

260 

13 

222 

16 

191 

11-5 

130 

10-5 

Cd.  forward  3186 

Cd.  forward  201-5 

Total  L 

7016 

Total  H    423-5 

Tofal  L 

Total  H 

=   16- 

57. 

*  I,e.  Thirty-seven  ridges,  comprising  thirty-six  waves. 
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The  individual   ripples  are  distributed   pretty  uniformly  between 

L  L  L 

g  =  11'3,  and  g  =  23*2,  but  with  two,  ezceptionallj  flat,  of  g  =  48*7 

and  54  respectively. 

Sample  29  waa  collected  by  pushing  the  bottle  into  the  unrippled 
face  of  the  lee  cliff  near  the  centre  of  the  dune.  The  material  looks 
wonderfully  uniform.  Fig.  28  is  a  microphotograph  of  a  portion  of  the 
sample.  The  magnification  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  18  of  the  less  rounded 
and  less  uniform  sand  of  the  dune  at  Terieh  (one  artificially  produced 
by  the  erection  of  a  fence  of  reeds). 

On  May  14  I  was  rowed  across  Lake  Timsah,  and  visited  some  small 
scattered  sandhills  occurring  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  eastern  shore. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  vegetation  upon  them,  but  the  sand  was 
being  swept  away  from  around  the  bushes.  Our  ship  arrived  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  15th,  and  we  left  Ismailia  for  England.  In  conclu- 
sion I  must  add  that  I  was  much  assisted  in  making  the  best  use  of 
my  time  while  in  Egypt  by  my  cousin,  Mr.  E.  A.  Floyer.  I  have  also 
to  thank  M.  Paul  Dojen  and  officers  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  and  of 
the  coastguard  for  their  kindness  to  us  during  our  stay  at  Ismailia.  I 
have  also  to  thank  Mr.  G.  T.  Ogilvie  for  helping  me  in  measurements- 
made  during  some  hours  of  choking  sand-drift.  Whilst  in  Cairo  I 
received  valuable  information  from  members  of  the  Survey  as  to  dunes 
west  of  the  Nile,  but  this  has  not  been  drawn  upon  for  the  present  paper. 

NOTB  ON  THE   EFFECT  OF   GbOUND  MoISTUBE   IN   FORMATION   OF    AN   ACCUMULA- 
TION OF  Blown  Sand,  ob  "Dune  Massif/' 

Monsieur  Courbis,  in  a  memoir  entitled  '  Lea  dunes  et  les  eaux  souterraines  du 
Sahara,'*  contends  that  ground-moisture  is  the  pre-existing 'condition  which  deter-< 
mines  the  localities  in  which  blown  sand  accumulates  in  the  desert.  M.  G. 
Holland  f  had  previously  specified  the  causes  which  in  his  opinion  determine  these 
accumulations,  the  '*  Ghatnes  de  dunes/'  or  *'  grandes  dunes,"  the  orientation  of 
which,  as  he  points  out,  have  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the  elementary 
dunes,  or  sand-waves,  into  which  their  surface  is  moulded  by  the  wind.  Of  these 
causes  the  prime  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  orography  of  the  country  acting  by  modifi- 
cation of  the  transporting  power  of  the  wind,  particularly  where  "les  accidents 
topographiques  permettent  au  vent  une  expansion  qui  diminue  sa  vitesse.*'  Replying 
to  M.  Gourbis  in  C,  B.  de  8oc.  de  Oeogr,  (Paris),  1890,  p.  158,  he  admits  that  moisture 
is  a  cause  of  stability  of  dunes  when  formed.  *'  Je  suis  d^accord  avec  M.  Gourbis 
quand  il  voit  1^  une  des  raisons  pour  lesquelles  les  grandes  dunes  restent  station- 
naires.  Avec  lui,  je  dirai  que  les  sables  entassea  acqui^rent  en  s'humectant  une 
pesanteur  plus  grande  et  une  certaine  cohesion,  plus  de  stahilit^  et  plus  de  force  de 
resistance  centre  le  vent.  J'ajouterai  qu'a  par  faveur  de  cette  humidity  il  se  de- 
veloppe  au  pied  des  grandes  dunes  une  vegetation  spontan^e,  que  Pon  voit  constam- 
ment  tapisseur  leur  lisidre  et  qui  contribue  encore  davantage  k  les  fixer.  Maia 
ec  sont  1^  des  ph^nom^nes  posterieurs  au  dep6t  des  grandes  dunes,  et,  dans  la 


•  C.R.de  8oc.  de  G^bgraphie  (Paris),  1890. 

t  BuU.  de  la  Soo.  Qed.  de  France,  8'  serie,  t.  x.  1881. 
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geo^ralit^  des  cas,  oe  n'est  pas  humidity  jpre-exMton^du  sol  qui  a  motive  leur  d^pdt. 
Gela  est  vrai  parfois,  mais  ce  n^est  qu*im  cas  particulier,  et  noa  une  loi  g^o^raL  Un 
fait  aa  contraire  vraiinent  g^D^ral  au  Sahara  est  que  la  surface  du  sol  est  tr^ 
s^he ;  mSme  dans  les  depressions  art^siennes,  la  nappe  ascendante  sup^rieure  ne  se 
trouve  le  plus  souvent  qu'a  2  ou  3  metres  au-dessous  de  la  surface,  s'il  fallait  que 
le  sol  fdt  humide  pour  que  les  dunes  puissent  s*y  d^poser,  il  y  aurait  relativement 
Hen  pen  de  dunes  au  Sahara." 

The  dunes  described  by  me  in  the  present  paper  are  situated  in  flat  country^ 
and  the  extent  of  the  marshes  and  damp  places  precludes  the  notion  of  the  moisture 
being  entirely  or  mainly  due  to  what  has  been  collected  after  the  formation  of  the 
dunes.  In  seeking  the  most  accessible  dunes  I  was  led  round  the  border  of  the 
delta  (the  dunes  south  of  Wady  Toumilat  and  those  on  the  route  to  El  Arish 
border  on  former  branches  of  the  Nile).  This  fact  alone  would  have  been  of  itself 
suggestive,  even  if  I  had  not  repeatedly,  at  Lake  Timsah,  Bir  Abu  Ballah,  Abu 
Racao,  Lake  Mahsama,  and  elsewhere,  found  the  dunes  fringing  lakes  and  marshes. 
On  the  **  sandy  foreland  "  of  the  Kile  I  was  actually  able  to  watch  the  largest  of 
the  dunes  there  being  formed  up  against  a  backwater  near  the  lee  side  of  the  fore- 
land. Thus,  although  pre-existiog  ground-moisture  may  be  merely  an  occasional 
cause  of  accumulation  of  blown  sand  in  the  Sahara  south  of  Algiers  (as  to  which 
M.  G.  Holland  speaks  with  probably  greater  weight  of  experience  than  any  one 
else),  it  is  in  my  opinion  the  principal  factor  in  the  districts  which  were  visited  by 
me  in  April  and  May,  1899. 

Next,  as  to  the  effect  of  moisture  in  *'  fixing  "  dunes.  The  compactness  and 
iounobility  of  the  slightly  damp  sand  is  very  striking,  and  has  been  commented 
upon  by  M.  Courbis  and  M.  Roland.  Nevertheless,  the  wind  dries  the  surface,  and 
I  watched  these  dunes  **  smoking  "  freely  every  afternoon  when  the  heat  had  raised 
the  wind.  I  even  measured  a  fairly  rapid  advance  of  the  crest  of  Doyen's  dune, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  per  hour.  Mr.  Floyer  has  more  than  once  raised  the 
question  with  me,  **  Do  these  dunes  reaHy  move  ?  *'  I  expect  that  the  doubt  ex- 
pressed in  this  question  is  justified,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  dunes  he  and  I  have 
visited,  separately  or  in  company,  are  stationary  waveSf  the  structure  persisting 
in  the  same  place  on  account  neither  of  complete  immobility  of  material,  nor  of 
magnitude  too  great  for  winds  to  transport  perceptibly,  but  of  permanence  of  the 
inducing  cause. 

I  proceed  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  mode  of  accumulation  of  blown 
sand  (formation  of  a  dune  massif)  in  a  desert  through  the  operation  of  a  cause, 
such  as  ground-moisture,  which  does  not  modify  the  wind.  I  remark  in  passing 
that  we  have  here  at  first  a  heterogeneous  accumulation  of  saods,  since  there  are 
no  eddies  such  as  are  caused  "by  rigid  angular  bodies.  Wind  cannot  erode  below  a 
thick  covering  of  sand ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  great  accumulation  of  wind- 
formed  sand  at  the  place  of  erosion.  Again,  since  winds  are  not  absolutely  constant 
in  direction,  the  sand  derived  from  a  given  area  of,  e.^.,  Nubian  sandstone  are 
spread  by  the  winds  over  a  larger  area.  Thus,  erosion  of  a  sandstone  rock  to  a  depth 
of  1  cm.  will  result  in  the  spreading  of  a  film  of  sand  over  the  neighbouring 
desert,  the  thickness  of  which  will  be  only  a  fraction  of  a  millimetre.  This  sheet 
of  sand  is  shifted  hither  and  thither  by  the  winds.  The  annual  resultant  motion 
of  each  sand-grain  may  be  small,  but  the  total  length  of  its  highly  irregular  annual 
path  is  great. 

The  amount  of  sand  which  annually  passes  over  any  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert  depends,  not  upon  the  small  resultant  motion  of  a  sand-grain,  but  upon  the 
whole  length  of  its  irregular  path.  I  emphasize  this  deduction  because,  for  me,  it 
removes  a  difficalty  in  understanding  the  great  rapidity  with  which  sand-dunes 
scnnetimes  appear  to  be  formed. 
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Suppose  the  wind  to  blow  in  a  desert  for  two  hoorB  per  diem  during  a  hundred 
days  of  the  year  with  sufficient  force  to  shift  sand  pretty  freely.  If  one  watches  an 
indiyidual  saod-grain  when  a  moderate  wind  is  blowing,  one  sees  that  its  motion  is 
generally  intermittent,  with  relatively  long  pauses,  but  that  when  it  moves  at  all 
it  generally  moves  rapidly,  I  think  at  a  rate  of  more  than  1  kilometre  per  hour. 
Let  us  take  the  speed  to  be  only  0*5  kilometre  per  hour,  and  the  time  of  actual 
motion  of  any  one  sand-grain  one-tenth  (t.«.  0*2  hourper  diem)  of  that  during  which 
the  wind  is  blowing  with  the  stipulated  force.  We  then  have  for  the  total  annual 
course  of  each  individual  sand-grain 

0-5  X  0*2  X  100  X  100,000  =  1,000,000  cms. 
If  the  sand-grains  have  an  average  diameter  of  0*05  cm.,  a  continuous  single  layer 
would  contain  400  per  sq.  cms.,  supposing  them  spherical.  If  we  take  one-fiftieth 
of  this  number,  8  grains  per  sq.  cm.,  as  a  fair  scattering  of  sach  sands  over  a 
desert,  then  such  a  scattering  is  equivalent  to  a  continuous  sheet  of  sand  of  0*001 
cm.  thickness.  Take  an  area  of  1  sq.  cm.  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  The  area  of 
the  sand-sheet  which  will  annually  pass  over  that  sq.  cm.  will  be  1,000,000  sq.  cm. 
If  the  whole  of  this  sand  were  accumulated  there  it  would  have  a  thickness  of 

1,000,000  X  0001  =  1000  cms., 
or  10  metres.  Practically  the  travel  of  sand  is  not  completely  stopped.  I  think  a 
diminution  of  one-half  in  the  mobility  of  the  sand  is  not  an  excessive  estimate  of 
the  effect  produced  in  places  where  dunes  grow,  e,g,  where  there  is  ground-moisture. 
Perhaps  other  observers  may  not  concur  in  this  estimate,  so  let  us  take  the  case  of 
a  proportional  retardation  of  only  one-fifth.  Even  this  would  produce  a  dune 
2  metres  high  in  one  year. 


After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  following  discussion  took  place : — 

The  President  :  I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Blandford  might  have  been  here  to 
illustrate  Mr.  Yaughan  Cornish's  paper  from  his  knowledge  of  the  deserts  of 
India,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  might  have  been  here  to  illustrate  the  paper 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  sand-dunes  of  Baluchistan.  I  believe  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  Mr.  Hogarth ;  perhaps  he  will  say  something  on  the  subject 
connected  with  his  knowledge  of  the  sand-dunes  in  Asia  Mioor. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  :  I  have  made  no  scientific  observations,  but  have  been  over 
a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Cornish's  ground  between  Eantara  and  El  Arisb,  and  the 
only  contribution  I  can  make  is  by  asking  him  one  or  two  questions. 

I  have  no  doubt  he  has  noticed  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
motion  of  sand  at  different  times  under  what  would  appear  to  be  a  wind  of  much 
the  same  strength ;  sometimes  it  appears  to  be  moving  under  a  light  wind  most, 
at  other  times  under  a  strong  wind.  Has  he  anything  to  add  to  the  theory  that 
electric  action  has  something  to  do  with  the  pace  at  which  sand  moves  ?  Electrified 
sand  is  supposed  to  move  much  more  quickly  than  ordinary  sand. 

The  only  other  thing  I  wish  to  ask  him,  as  I  didn't  hear  the  discussion  three 
years  ago  on  fuljes,  although  I  have  always  been  interested  in  them,  is  how  the 
wind  comes  to  create  pits  on  such  an  enormous  scale  as  are  found  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Arabia,  some  200  feet  in  depth;  and  whether  it  is  true  that  these  are 
excavated,  and  if  the  ground  which  is  left  bare  is  really  the  under-lying 
stratum  below  the  thick  covering  of  sand.  I  should  like  to  ask  him,  also,  whether 
he  ascribes  the  formation  of  pits  on  that  enormous  scale  to  the  gradual  action 
of  the  wind,  or  the  unusual  action  of  such  great  storms  as  leave  traces  on  the  desert 
that  are  not  effaced  in  a  century. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  a  desert  is  to  find  one's  self  surrounded  by 
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every  featare  of  an  ordinary  landscape — deep  valleys  and  deep  water-<;utting8,  and 
yet  no  rain  falls  during  the  many  years  one  may  be  in  the  couDtry.  The  ordinary 
rain  or  wind  appears  absolutely  unable  to  create  such  phenomena  as  futjes,  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  these  pits  on  a  very  large  scale  may  be  due  to  a  great  storm,  and 
that  the  ordinary  wind,  while  unable  to  create  them,  is  able  to  keep  them  open. 

Br.  J.  W.  Qbegobt  :  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  not  a  paper  likely  to  lead  to 
much  discussion,  as,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Cornish's  photographs  and  his  abundant 
array  of  fittct,  his  explanations  seem  conclusive.    I  should  like  to  express  the/ 
pleasure  with  which  I  have  listened  to  his  interesting  and  suggestive  paper.    The 
subject  is  one  which  has  been  rather  neglected  by  English  geologists,  though  it  is 
of  considerable  practical  importance,  and  when  studied  with   the  careful  and 
accurate  methods  of  Mr.  Cornish,  is  found  to  yield  very  interesting  theoretical 
conclusions.    I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  he  has  made  many  observations  on 
the  permanence  iu  position  of  dunes  of  which  the  whole  material  is  moving  forward. 
I  was  struck  with  a  case  close  by  Lamu,  where  dunes  150  feet  high  have  gradually 
moved  inland  and  buried  the  site  of  the  old  Portuguese  town  of  Sheila;   the  sand 
was  moving  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate,  while  the  dune  was  moving  infinitely  more 
slowly.    I  had  not  time  to  make  many  observations  in  different  conditions  of  wind, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  eddy  under  the  lee  side  of  the  dune  carried  the  sand 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  dune  down  into  the  estuary,  where  the  tide 
swept  it  out  to  sea ;  again  it  was  piled  up  on  the  beach  and  gradually  swept  up 
the  windward  slope   over  and  over  again.     The  motion  of  the  sand  was  rapid 
compared  with  that  of  the  dune,  which  was  very  slow.     I  hope  we  shall  have 
further  contributions  from  Mr.  Cornish,  especially  if  he  could  study  in  the  same 
way   the  dune-formation  in   regions  of  volcanic  sands,   in    which  the  material 
is  of  higher  specific  gravity,  and  especially,  unless  he  has  already  studied  it,  the 
formation  of  snow  dunes,  as  we  may  call  snowdriftp,  where  we  have  the  same  series 
of  phenomena  with  a  material  of  lighter  specific  gravity.     I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  same  ratio  of  height  to  length  holds  in  such  cases. 

Prof.  Bertrand  :  I  should  like  to  point  out  how  very  much  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Cornish.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  see  high  sand-dunes  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  about  1000  feet  high,  where 
the  railway  passes  through  them.  Further  south  there  are  Bands  creeping  along 
the  hills  more  than  J  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  should  make,  I 
think,  an  interesting  subject  for  those  who  may  wish  to  make  observations  there. 
I  think  the  engineers  of  the  nitrate  railways  have  made  some  observations,  because 
the  sand  interferes  with  the  track.  I  have  also  seen  f  uljes,  such  as  have  been  thrown 
on  the  screen,  and  I  can  endorse  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  as  to  the  different 
aspects  of  the  dunes  at  different  times  of  the  day.  They  have  struck  me  in  just  the 
same  way.  I  think,  if  the  materials  are  the  same,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
same  phenomena  will  be  repeated  in  different  quarters  of  the  Earth. 

The  President  :  Before  asking  Mr.  Cornish  to  answer  flie  questions  that  have 
been  put  to  him  during  the  discussion,  I  will  add  some  questions  which  have  been 
asked  in  letters  from  two  geologists. 

Mr.  Ttall  says  :  "  Some  of  our  triaseic  and  permian  sandstones  are  composed  of 
beautifully  rounded  quartz  grains,  exactly  like  those  so  common  in  desert  sands.  I 
wonder  if  Vaughan  Cornish,  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  structures  of  sand- 
dunes,  could  prove  that  they  represent  fossil  deserts  ?  It  has  been  suspected,  but 
never  proved." 

Mr,  Clement  Beid  says  :  "  I  do  not  feel  at  all  clear  as  to  the  exact  part  played 
by  moisture  in  the  sand  ;  for  with  a  strong  dry  wind  the  sand  teems  to  travel  freely 
on  a  tidal  fiat,  unless  it  is  so  wet  as  to  give  a  noticeable  r(  ttection.     He  Hows  between 
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our  sand-dunes  seem  always  to  be  sufficiently  moist  for  the  growth  of  moss.  Inland 
dunes  are  scarce  in  this  country,  except  in  west  Norfolk.  I  have  only  come  across 
one  low  ridge  in  this  neighbourhood  (Fordingbridge),  though  I  should  imagine  that 
much  of  the  material  in  the  soil,  and  the  matrix  of  the  day  with  flints,  have  been 
moved  by  the  wind,  especially  daring  the  Qtacial  period.** 

Mr.  Yauohan  Cobnish  :  With  regard  to  the  mobility  of  sand  under  a  wind  at 
one  time,  and  its  apparent  immobility  under  wind  of  like  force  at  another  time.  The 
only  explanation  which  I  have  at  present  is  that  to  which  Mr.  Hogarth  has  referred, 
viz.  that  electricity  has  something  to  do  with  it.  As  soon  as  I  came  back  from 
Egypt,  I  started  working  on  the  subject,  and  found  myself  getting  involved  in  an 
atmosphere  of  atmospheric  electricity,  and  if  I  had  gone  on  thus  I  should  never 
have  got  this  paper  written,  at  least  in  any  reasonable  time,  and  so  I  put  this  aside 
for  the  present. 

As  I  said  in  my  paper,  in  many  cases  the  dunes  appear  to  be  stationary  waves, 
the  structure  persistiug  in  the  same  place  owing,  not  to  complete  immobility  of 
material,  but  to  the  permanence  of  the  inducing  cause.  That  is  practically  what 
Dr.  Gregory  has  said  just  now,  in  a  less  jejune  manner. 

With  regard  to  the  forms  of  snowdrift,  I  have  some  notions  on  the  subject, 
and  have  made  a  few  observations,  but  I  have  not  hitherto  been  very  fortunate  in 
opportunities  of  observation.  I  did  get  some  at  Innsbruck,  and  lay  out  under  the 
drifts  to  see  what  was  going  on.     I  hope  soon  to  add  to  these  observations. 

The  President  :  Mr.  Yaughan  Cornish  has  devoted  several  years  to  the  study 
of  a  branch  of  physical  geography  which  has  hitherto  received  little  attention.  He 
has  done  this  in  a  most  workmanlike  way,  first  on  the  beaches  in  England,  and  now 
he  gives  us  an  interesting  paper  on  the  results  of  his  studies  in  Egypt.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  object  of  his  study  will  become  a  regular  branch  of  our  science,  when 
a  larger  number  of  observations  has  been  accumulated.  I  believe,  although  Mr. 
Yaughan  Cornish  has  found  examples  of  almost  every  form  of  sand-dune  in  Egypt, 
that  he  will  think  it  necessary  to  visit  other  countries.  I  hope  to  hear  of  his  having 
studied  the  sand-dunes  of  Holland  and  the  Landes  of  France,  and  the  sands  of  the 
deserts  of  India  and  Central  Asia,  and  the  medanos  of  South  America,  both  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts.  I  hope  he  will  visit  the  arctic  regions  and  examine 
the  acLstritgi,  described  by  Baron  Wrangel.  I  am  assuming  that  Mr.  Yaughan 
Cornish  will  have  to  carry  his  investigations  into  almost  every  continent,  for  as  he 
is  the  only  one  amongst  us  who  is  devoting  his  attention  to  this  subject  of  kumato- 
logy,  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  have  to  trust  to  his  own  efiforts.  Eventually 
others  will  follow  in  bis  track,  because  it  is  a  fascinating  branch  of  study,  and  we 
shall  have  established  as  one  of  the  branches  of  our  science,  kumatology,  or  the 
study  of  waves.  Mr.  Cornish  does  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  sand,  but  it 
extends  to  any  material  met  with  in  waves. 

The  paper  has  been  extremely  interesting,  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  wish  me  to  convey  to  him  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks. 


THE   '"YERHAK"  ICE-BREAKER. 

By  Vioe-Admiral  MAKAROFF,  of  the  Bnssian  Imperial  Navy. 

Thb  old  way  of  travelling  in  the  polar  regions  was  by  means  of  dogs 
and  sledges.  Dr.  Namien  proposed  to  travel  with  the  ship,  making 
her  so  strong  as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  polar  ice.  He  sucoeeded  in 
this  perfectly  well ;  his  ship  oould  stand  the  attacks  of  the  polar  ioe, 
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and  his  defenaive  taotios  proved  to  be  very  effident.  JoBt  st  the  time 
when  Dr.  Nansen  proposed  to  build  his  From,  I  had  the  idea  of  adopting 
offenBive  taotioa  against  the  polar  ioe.  I  was  engaged  at  that  time  with 
my  serrioe,  and  did  not  then  see  my  way  to  disolose  my  ideas,  but  I 
made  some  preliminary  preparations.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Nanaen  a  letter  in 
whioh  I  stated  that  I  was  entirely  of  his  opinion,  that  he  wonld  be 
oarried  by  the  onrrents  somewhere  in  the  direction  he  imagined,  and 
advised  him  that  help  should  be  sent  for  him  to  Franz  Josef  Land. 
Hy  letter  to  him  and  his  answer  were  duly  published  in  the  Bussian 


newspapers  and  in  geographical  publications.  I  thought  it  quite  possible 
that  he  would  not  complete  his  voyage  in  three  years;  I  also  thought 
that,  if  in  four  years  nothing  was  heard  of  him,  people  would  be 
anxions  to  send  help,  and  that  would  be  a  good  pretext  for  collecting 
money. 

In  my  opinion  the  best  way  to  penetrate  into  the  arctic  regions  is  by 
means  of  a  powerful  ice-breaker.  Certainly  I  did  not  wish  to  mention 
in  my  letter  to  Dr.  Nansen  that  I  would  go  and  help  him,  because, 
being  on  government  service,  I  could  not  dispose  of  myself.      But  I 
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asked  him  in  my  letter  if  he  had  any  intention  of  leaving  any  trace  of 
his  voyage.  He  replied  that  he  intended  to  put  on  every  iBland  that 
he  might  discover,  a  pole  with  a  small  Norwegian  flag  on  it,  and  under 
that  pole  a  letter  with  information  about  the  voyage  of  his  ship. 
Fortunately  for  Dr.  Nansen,  the  current  carried  him  on  very  well,  and 
on  my  return  from  the  Pacific  station,  I  was  happy  to  learn  that  he 
and  his  Fram  had  safely  returned  home.  Of  course  that  deprived  me  of 
my  excuse  for  collecting  the  necessary  money  for  building  a  large  ice- 
breaker, but  I  found  another  motive,  this  time  purely  commercial. 
I  proposed  to  build  an  ice-breaker  which  in  winter-time  might  clear 
the  way  through  the  ice  to  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  summer- 
time help  the  navigation  to  the  Siberian  rivers  flowing  into  the  Kara 
sea,  barricaded  by  ice  almost  during  the  whole  sum  mer. 

The  ice-breaker  was  built  here  in  England  by  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong, 
Whitworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  name  of  the  conqueror  of  Siberia, 
Termak,  was  given  to  her.  Her  length  is  305  feet;  breadth,  71  feet; 
displacement  with  3000  tons  of  coal,  8000  tons ;  and  in  this  condition  she 
draws  25  feet.  Her  bow  is  inclined  70  degrees  from  the  vertical ;  her 
stem  is  65  degrees,  and  her  sides  are  20  degrees  from  the  vertical.  In 
whichever  direction  she  moves  in  the  ice,  she  is  bound  to  rise  on  it,  and 
break  it  with  her  weight.  She  has  four  engines,  working  four  inde- 
pendent propellers,  one  in  front  and  three  at  the  stem.  Each  engine 
develops  2500  horse-power,  so  that  the  total  force  of  the  ship  is  10,000 
horse-power.  The  ship  has  a  double  bottom  and  double  sides ;  she  is 
divided  into  forty-eight  compartments,  every  one  of  which  was  tried 
by  filling  with  water  as  high  as  the  upper  deck ;  one  compartment  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  one  at  the  stem,  and  two  at  both  sides,  are 
specially  designed  for  changing  the  trim  and  heel  of  the  ship.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Yermak  is  situated  a  powerful  pump,  which  can  take  water 
from  any  of  these  compartments  and  pump  into  the  other.  Each  pro- 
peller is  supplied  with  extra  auxiliary  engine,  so  that  the  main  engine 
can  be  disconnected  if  necesseury,  and  the  propeller  worked  from  the 
auxiliary  engine.  This  was  meant  to  give  economy  of  fuel  when  the 
ship  has  to  go  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  reduces  the  number  of 
mechanical  staff.  The  ship  has  a  rolling  chamber  to  keep  her  steady, 
and  a  lifting  crow's,  nest,  which  affords  facilities  for  directing  her 
through  the  ice. 

I  selected  a  very  distinguished  officer.  Captain  Wasilieff,  to  command 
the  Yermak  during  the  experiments,  but  I  was  on  board  myself  on 
every  important  occasion. 

Her  maiden  voyage  was  from  Newcastle  to  St.  Petersburg.  We 
entered  the  ice  at  the  meridian  of  Bevel,  and  had  to  foice  our  way 
through  160  miles  of  ice.  It  never  occurred  to  any  one  that  the  ship 
would  go  to  Cronstadt  in  -winter-time,  and  our  entering  Cronstadt 
harbour  caused  quite  a  sensation. 
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The  limiUi  of  thia  paper  does  not  allow  me  to  give  detailx  of  our 
performanoe  in  the  Btdtio.  Soon  after  our  arriral  in  Gronatadt,  a  tele- 
gram was  receiyed  that  thirteen  steamers  were  oanght  in  the  ioe  near 
Bevel,  and  some  of  them  were  in  danger.  The  Termak  went  at  onoe  to 
Bevel,  and  opened  the  way  for  these  and  other  Hteamen,  the  total  being 
forty-one,  partly  hlooked  in  the  ioe,  and  partly  waiting  in  BotoI 
harbonr  and  other  ports  for  several  weeks.  This  work  done,  the  Termak 
proceeded  again  to  Cronstadt,  and  helped  forty  steamers  going  to  St. 
Petersbnrg.  After  this  was  done,  the  ship  prooeeded  to  NeweasUe 
to  take  in  a  supply  of  ooal. 

The  ship  was  built  for  the  Kara  sea,  where  is  one  year's  ice,  but  it 
was  resolved  to  try  the  ship  in  heavy  polar  ice.    In  the  month  of  June 
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we  made  our  first  trial  in  the  polar  ioe,  and  fonud  that  the  ship  had 
to  be  strengthened  and  the  forward  propeller  taken  out.  Then  we 
returned  to  Newoastle,  and  on  Auguat  6  we  entered  again  the  polar 
ioe.  This  time  we  were  in  the  ioe  two  weeks,  covering  during  that 
period  230  miles  in  87  hours. 

We  entered  the  ioe  to  the  north-west  of  Spitsbergen,  on  August  6 
at  noon,  and  in  eight  hours  made,  in  the  ice,  about  HO  miles  to  the 
north,  going  always  in  a  zigzag  rente.  Then  we  stopped  almost  for  three 
days,  examining  the  ice  and  the  ship  itself.  During  that  period  we  were 
drifted  weat-sonth-west  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  a  day,  the  wind  being 
north.  Then  we  made  again  10  miles  to  the  north,  and  stopped  for  a 
day,  and  in  eleven  hours  made  30  miles  to  the  north  again,  the  wind 
always  blowing  from  a  northerly  direction.     At  this  last  place  we  met 
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an  ice-floe  14  feet  thick ;  stopped  to  examine  it  fbiif  a  day,  and  as  the 
pressure  of  the  ice  increased  every  hour  considerably,  without  evident 
reason  for  this,  I  thought  that  we  were  too  much  to  West,  and  that 
this  was  not  the  route  for  the  ice-breaker.  After  considering  the 
matter,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  locality  pressure  of  the  ice 
shotild  be  almost  constant ;  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  ice  to 
the  north  of  Spitsbergen  is  westnsouth-west,  while  on  the  western  part 
of  it,  it  is  south-west  by  south.  There  ought  to  be  something  that 
compels  the  whole  body  of  ice  to  change  its  direction  almost  suddenly  as 
much  as  three  points.  I  presume  that  this  change  is  due  to  the  position 
of  the  Greenland  coast,  which  stops  the  westerly  progress  of  the  ice. 
Owing  to  this  a  heavy  pressure  is  accumtdated  on  the  north-eastern  side 
of  Greenland,  which  interferes  with  the  drift  of  the  ice  of  that  locality 
to  the  south.  The  ice  remains  there  for  many  years,  growing  in  thick- 
ness. Is  it  not  due  to  this  that  Nares  met  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
heavy  ice,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  paleeocrystic  ?  Certainly 
this  is  only  my  conjecture,  but  it  looks  at  present  rather  probable.  If 
it  is  so,  this  locality  is  not  a  place  through  which  one  wotdd  advance 
fairly  ahead,  even  with  the  powerful  ice-breaker. 

The  pressure  of  ice  was  so  considerable,  and  the  ice  so  heavy,  that  it 
took  me  four  hours  to  make  two  miles  to  the  south.  After  this  the  ice 
was  less  thick,  and  we  went  at  our  usual  rate,  making  2J^  miles  an  hour ; 
later  on  the  ice  became  still  easier,  which  allowed  us  to  go  more  quickly. 
After  we  covered  about  60  miles  we  found  open  water,  followed  the 
boundary  of  it,  and  entered  the  ice  again  to  the  north  of  Seven  Islands. 
In  this  place  we  had  much  of  the  hummocky  ice,  but  that  did  not  stop 
the  progress  of  the  ship. 

On  August  14  the  weather  was  very  clear,  no  clouds  on  the  horizon, 
and  the  air  very  transparent.  We  saw  to  the  east  of  us  a  land  which  is 
not  marked  on  the  map.  We  did  not  see  that  land  directly.  We  saw  it 
only  by  the  refraction  of  the  air,  but  we  saw  it  distinctly  from  six  o^clock 
in  the  evening  to  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  took  the  bearings 
of  it.  It  could  not  be  Franz  Josef  land,  the  nearest  part  of  which 
was  at  that  time  at  a  distance  of  260  miles  from  us.  Neither  was  it 
Gillies  Land,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  160  miles.  We  believe  we 
saw  undiscovered  land,  and  if  we  estimate  the  distance  to  be  100  miles, 
that  land  should  be  no  less  than  60  miles  long. 

On  August  16  we  directed  our  course  to  the  south,  and  we  saw  four 
complete  table-shaped  icebergs  from  40  to  60  feet  high,  and  many  debris 
of  icebergs ;  one  of  them  was  completely  covered  with  moraines.  We 
picked  up  some  stones  from  it.  A  little  piece  of  metal  was  found  between 
the  stones,  and  there  are  signs  of  metal  in  the  other  stones.  It  has 
not  yet  been  examined  by  any  geologist,  so  that  I  cannot  say  much  about 
their  nature.  Neither  can  I  state  from  what  land  they  come.  Maybe 
they  come  from  the  land  which  we  supposed  we  had  seen. 
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Duriog  the  whole  voyage  we  hod  an  opportanity  of  Btadying  the 
nattire  of  the  polar  ice,  the  Yermah,  with  her  powerful  cranes  and  winoheflt 
offering  a  very  efficient  means  for  this.  Onr  nstial  way  was  to  ctit  a 
pieoe  of  ice,  or  to  find  one  of  a  enitabie  size,  and  to  lift  it  on  deok.  The 
pieces  which  were  found  in  the  water  were  liable  to  melt,  althoi^h  the 
water  had  a  temperatnre  of  2d'''3  Fahr.  This  melting  afTeoted  the  super- 
ficial part  of  the  block  of  ioe,  and  the  interior  of  it  was  as  Btrong  as 
might  he.  A  block  of  ioe  being  brought  on  deck,  holes  were  drilled  into 
it  at  different  depths,  and  the  thermometer  introduced.  Qeuerally  the 
temperature  of  the  ice  at  that  late  season,  at  Ihe  surface,  is  not  &tr  from 


fTeeeing-point,  and  in  the  lower  strata  it  oor responds  to  the  temperature 
of  sea-water. 

On  one  oooasion  we  had  a  good  ohanoe  of  taking  the  temperature  of 
an  ice-floe,  14  feet  thick ;  a  piece  of  it,  broken  by  the  Termak,  was  found 
floating  on  its  side.  We  found  that  the  temperature  inside  of  it  was 
26°'2  Fahr.,  i.e.  0'5°  below  freezing-point  of  sea-water.  I  am  not  sore 
whether  it  shows  that  suoh  thick  blocks  do  not  lose  entirely,  during  the 
summer,  their  excess  of  cold  received  in  winter. 

After  the  temperature  of  the  block  of  ioe  was  taken,  we  used  to  cut 
at  different  depths  oblong  pieces  of  a  certain  size,  and  by  submerging 
tfaem  in  water,  study  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ioe,  Experimeuts  were 
made  with  twenty-six  samples,  and  they  have  shown  that  the  floating 
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part  of  the  ioe  is  within  the  limits  of  6*5  per  cent,  to  16'4  per  oeQt.,  while 
the  STeiage  is  12*0  per  cent. 

After  experiments  on  the  floating  of  the  ioe,  oblong  piecee  were  sub- 
jected to  the  trial  of  breaking.  The  stnmgeat  ice  was  fonnd  to  be 
glacier  ice,  which  required  180  Ihe.  to  break  the  oblongs  The  weakest 
ice  proved  to  be  that  from  the  floe,  14  feet  thick,  and  required  63  lbs.  to 
break  it;  the  average  of  the  other  ice  ahows  that  110  lbs.  are  required 
to  break  the  same  oblong.  After  this  we  melted  the  ice  finom  different 
depths  of  the  floe,  and  we  tested  the  melting-pcnnt.  It  proved  to  be  very 
near  to  the  freezing-point  of  fresh  water. 

The  exterior  part  of  the  ioe  in  water  is  spongy,  with  canals  and  holes 
in  it ;  it  looks  from  the  top  like  lace.  The  ice  of  this  spcmgy  part  has 
the  lowest  melting-point  visible,  finom  dl'^'S  to  30*'-6.  We  subjected  the 
sei^ice  to  the  influence  of  a  current  of  salt  water,  2d°*8  Fahr.,  and 
found  that  ice  melts  in  that  temperature  very  easily.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  ice  melts  in  water  the  temperature  of  which  is  more 
than  two  degrees  below  its  melting  temperature. 

After  the  melting-point  of  the  ice  was  determined,  we  measured  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquefied  ioe ;  it  was  proved  that  this  water  con- 
tained generally  very  little  salt  indeed.  Sur&ce  ioe  gave  almost  fresh 
water,  but  the  ice  at  the  bottom  of  the  floe  oontidned  a  little  more  salt, 
salinity  varying  from  0*01  to  0*69.  The  ktter  high  salinity  is  obtained 
from  the  liquid  ioe  of  the  spongy  part  of  the  floe. 

Direct  measurement  of  the  ice-floes  has  shovm  that  the  ice-ridges 
have  generally  the  height  of  10  to  14  feet.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet 
an  ice-ridge  16  feet  high.  One  separate  ioe-ridge  was  22  feet  high, 
while  on  one  occasion  we  saw  a  detached  piece  projecting  something 
about  6  fietthoms.  We  did  not  reach  it,  and  consequently  could  not 
measure  it,  so  that  this  last  figure  is  estimated  by  eye. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  measuring  the  superficial  part  of  the  ice, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  depth  to  which 
the  ice-ridges  extend  below  the  water-line.  The  direct  boring  of  the 
ice  gives  good  figures.  We  had  an  ordinary  boring-machine,  but  that 
did  not  answer  the  purpose  well  enough,  because  the  progress  of  boring 
was  rather  slow.  Then  we  arranged  a  steam-jet,  which  melted  a  hole  in 
the  ioe,  and  answered  the  purpose  admirably;  but  unfortunately  we 
were  short  of  pipes,  and  could  not  reach  the  lowest  part  of  the  ridges. 
The  direct  boring  showed  the  thickneps  of  ice  and  water  layers,  or 
spaces  in  the  direct  vertical  line.     These  are  the  figures : 


Mt  boring— 

Second  boring — 

12  feet  ice. 

21  feet  ice. 

2    „    water. 

2    „    water. 

3    „    ice. 

3    „    ice. 

2    „    water. 

4    „    ioe. 

Total    ...    26  feet. 

ToUl     ...    23  feet. 
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Tlien  we  tried  to  pass  under  the  ioe-ridgea  a  float  with  Thomson's 
Bonnding-tabe  attached  to  it.  We  put  the  float  on  one  side  of  the  io»> 
floe,  and  passed  the  rope  aroaud  it  to  the  other  side;  a  little  weight 
was  generally  attached  at  one  fathom  distance  from  the  float.  When 
the  rope  sank  properly,  we  pulled  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  floe ;  some- 
times all  this  manoeaTTe  was  done  with  the  boat,  and  sometimes  with 
the  ship  itself,  her  three  propellers  giving  facility  for  suoh  oomplioated 
mancBUvre.  The  float  passed  under  the  chain  of  ridges,  but  of  course 
it  did  Dot  get  to  the  lowest  part,  which  might  project  somewhere. 
Often  the  aonnding-tube  has  shown  4  to  5  fathoms'  depth,  but  some- 


times it  has  shown  7  fathoms.  Separate  pieoee  may  project  below  to 
the  depth  of  8  or  9  fathoms,  so  that  the  ice-floe  may  touch  the  ground 
at  that  depth,  but  probably  will  not  properly  settle  itself  until  the 
depth  of  5  or  6  fathoms  is  reached. 

Hydrological  observations  consisted  in  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  water  at  difierent  depths.  Below  I  give  the  specific  gravity 
and  temperature  of  water  at  two  stations,  one  being  on  a  parallel 
of  the  north  part  of  Spitsbergen,  another  on  the  parallel  of  North 
Cape. 
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Station  No.  31,  Aagiut  20. 

SUtloQ  No.  34.  Angust  23. 

79^  41'  N.,  40=^  68'  E. 

78^  aa*  N.,  10^  ao' 

E. 

Depth, 

Tempcrmtnrp, 

«  ''•' 

Depth. 

Temperature, 

8  ''•' 

fathomi. 

Fahrenheit.            "*  17-5 

fathomii. 
0 

Fahrenheit. 

**•  17  6 

0 

si^'-e 

1-0248 

■      410-6       ' 

1-0270 

14 

36°-5 

10265 

27 

40^0 

1  0270 

27 

33<'-8      ' 

M 

38«-6 

1-0270 

33 

SS^'-G             1-0268 

' 

38 

36<>-4 

10270 

, 

437 

31®-6 

1-0268 

437 

3l<'-9 

1-0270 

820 

30«-4 

10269 

820 

30O-2 

1-0270 

1093 

3(P'l 

1-0269 

1093 

30<>1 

10271 

1367 

300-1 

10270 

1 

. 

. 

.- 

On  examining  the  figures  of  both  stations,  one  oannot  fail  remarking 
that  from  the  depth  of  100  fathoms  to  the  bottom  the  temperature  and 
specific  gravity  of  water  are  almost  the  same.  In  the  upper  strata  of 
station  No.  34  the  water  on  the  sorfiskce  is  the  same  as  at  the  bottom, 
visible  Gulf  Stream  water ;  while  at  station  No.  31  the  water  of  the  upper 
strata  is  much  influenced  by  fresh  water  from  ice  and  precipitations. 
It  is  remarkable  that  on  that  station  the  superficial  water  is  cold ;  then 
comes  a  warm  layer,  then  again  cold,  then  warm  and  cold  again. 

Cold  water  at  the  lower  strata  at  both  stations  has  a  temperature 
of  30^.  Such  a  low  temperature  is  not  met  in  the  Atlantic  to  the  south 
of  the  Thomson  ridge.  The  water  acquires  such  a  low  temperature  some- 
where in  these  localities ;  it  cannot  be  in  the  polar  sea,  notwithstanding 
its  excessive  cold,  because  the  upper  strata  there  have  less  density.  I  have 
discussed  this  question  with  Sir  John  Murray.  He  thinks  that  the  cold 
layer  of  this  region  is  supplied  from  the  top  water  being  cooled  during 
the  winter  somewhere  close  to  Spitsbergen,  or  to  the  south  of  it,  where 
no  water  of  less  density  interferes  with  the  upper  layers  descending  to 
the  bottom,  when  it  is  properly  cooled  by  the  winter  cold.  I  perfectly 
coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  oceanographer,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  cold  water  must  settle  down  the  slope  of  the  bottom 
dose  to  Spitsbergeu. 

There  is  no  voyager  in  the  polar  regions  who  has  not  his  own  story 
of  bear-shooting.  I  could  not  sacrifice  time  in  that  sport,  but  there  is 
such  an  abundance  of  polar  bears  that  one  cannot  avoid  having  a  shot 
at  them.  Fresh  traces  of  the  white  bear  are  seen  on  almost  every  other 
ioe-floe.  Generally  the  track  goes  from  one  end  of  the  floe  to  the 
other,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  bear  on  his  way  goes  straight,  whether  on 
water  or  a  floe  of  ice.  The  bear  usually  makes  a  hole  in  the  snow,  and 
then  lies  down  in  it,  so  that  you  cannot  see  him  from  a  short  distance. 
When  a  ship  passes  he  jumps  out  at  once  from  his  hole,  and  were  it  not 
for  this  one  would  pass  him  by  unnoticed. 

The  moment  we  entered  the  ice  in  June,  we  saw  two  bears,  but  we 
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were  veiy  busy  at  that  time  with  the  stndy  of  the  ice,  so  that  we  let 
them  go  their  own  way.  Whea  we  came  next  into  the  ice,  in  August, 
we  saw  some  bears  almoat  every  day.  One  bear  wae  Tipon  the  floe 
when  we  approached.  Oar  Bportsman  wounded  him,  but  the  hear 
escaped  to  the  other  end  of  the  floe,  and  swam  over  the  lane.  By  that 
time  the  Termak  approached  the  place  where  the  bear  was,  and  it  was 
shot  dead  by  a  bullet  from  the  forecastle  of  the  ship.  We  stayed  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  him  on  board.     On  another  occasion  three 


bears  approached  the  ship  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  afterwards 
the;  proved  to  be  a  she-bear  with  her  cub,  and  a  he-bear.  The  watch- 
man roused  the  sportsman,  who  at  once  pnrsned  the  bears.  The  cab 
was  wounded  first,  in  the  leg,  and  it  was  most  pathetic  to  see  the 
mother-bear  help  her  baby  to  get  over  the  ridges.  Another  bullet 
killed  the  cub.  The  mother-bear,  imagining  that  it  was  the  he-bear 
that  had  killed  the  baby,  rushed  violently  upon  the  he-bear,  and  ripped 
up  his  skin  for  more  than  a  foot  in  length.  This  gave  to  our  sportsman 
the  ohanoe  to  approach  and  finish  with  both  bears. 
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The  most  interesting"  yuTt  of  the  experiment  is  the  behaviour  of  the 
ship  herself  in  the  Joe ;  the  question  wliether  or  not  the  ateel  ice-breaker 
ean  break  polar  ice  and  ataiid  its  pressure.  Experiments  in  the  Baltic 
have  shown  that  a  great  deal  of  power  ie  required  to  propel  the  ship 
through  the  ice.  Ice-ridges  in  deep  water,  in  the  Baltic,  never  att*iu 
any  considerable  height,  but  the  ice  is  difiicntt  to  pass  through ;  and  it 
happens  that  the  ice-field,  which  ia  no  higher  than  one  or  two  feet, 
reqnires  more  power  than  the  Yermak  can  supply.  In  these  cases  we 
were  obliged  to  move  the  ship  astern,  and  charge  at  full  speed,  gaining 
sometimes  less  than  the  half-length  of  the  ship  at  a  charge.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  Baltic  ioe,  being  composed  of  pieces  no  more  than  2  to  3 
feet  thick,  gives  a  very  great  skin-resistanoe  to  the  ship.  This  was  so 
to  such  an  extent  that  other  ships  following  the  Ternutk  in  the  canal 
opened  by  her,  on  some  occasions  could  scarceiy  proceed  with  full  speed. 

It  is  quite  another  proceeding,  breaking  the  polar  ice.  In  some  places 
of  the  Baltic  the  ice-field  is  uninterrupted  &om  one  shore  to  another.  In 
the  arctic  aeaa  the  ice  is  broken.  Floes  of  ice  might  be  several  miles  or 
several  fathoms  in  length.  Between  ice-floes  are  the  lanes,  which  are 
very  irregular.  Sometimes  ice-floes  are  pressed  against  each  other,  and 
sometimes  not.  When  the  ioe  is  not  pressed,  the  progress  of  the  ship 
is  very  easy.  Floes  of  ice  even  a  mile  long  move  away  and  give 
passage  to  the  ship.  The  sharp  projecting  angles  of  the  floes  break 
very  easily,  and  sometimes  it  is  preferable  to  shorten  the  way  by 
cutting  a  floe  right  through.  Thick  polar  ice  looks  very  heavy  and 
strong,  and  when  walking  on  it,  one  cannot  imagine  that  such  a  heavy 
thing  could  be  broken.  But  the  fact  is  that  even  ice  14  feet  thick 
cracks  when  charged  at  by  the  ship,  provided  there  is  room  to  remove 
broken  parts. 

The  lower  part  of  the  polar  flue  has  constantly,  more  or  less,  the 
same  temperature,  while  the  temperature  of  the  surface  varies  with  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  which  sometimes  produces  the  cracks,  and  some- 
times prepares  the  ice  for  cracking.  The  moment  the  ship  charges  the 
ice,  it  cracks  at  the  place  at  which  it  might  crack  in  half  an  hour  itself 
with  another  change  of  temperature  of  a  degree  or  so,  or  with  the 
beginning  of  pressure.  The  big  6oo  cracks  more  easily  than  the  small 
floe,  which  sometimes  is  pushed  by  the  ship,  and  goes  in  front  until  it 
manages  somehow  to  pass  on  one  side  of  the  ship  or  the  other. 

Fields  of  hummooky  ice  are  liable  to  crack  even  more  than  fields  of 
plain  ice.  In  charging  that  ice,  the  ship's  bow  rises  to  9  feet  j  then 
the  field  cracks,  the  ship  falls  down,  and  goes  ahead,  moving  aside  the 
tlebrh  of  the  ice-field.  It  is  a  most  e.\citing  scene  to  see  some  of  the 
big  pieoes  of  ice  falling  down  into  the  water,  and  the  others  coming  to 
the  surface  from  a  great  depth,  every  detached  piece  trying  to  find  a 
new  position,  while  the  ship  itself,  being  always  pushed  ahead  by  her 
machinery,  gradually  advances,  maybe  rises  again,  and  gives  another 
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enck  to  the  field  ioe.  We  took  some  oinematograph  piotares,  which 
show  how  maoh  the  ship  lifts  herself  up  in  the  ice,  and  that  giTW  na 
meanB  of  caloolating  what  weight  is  applied  to  otaok  the  floe  of  ioe. 
If  the  ioe  is  in  the  period  of  preasnre,  prepress  is  not  so  easy  ;  on  one 
occasion  it  took  me  four  honra  to  make  2  miles,  while  nsnall;  the 
ship  went,  by  zigzags,  with  a  speed  of  3^  knots,  making  good  2^  knots 
an  boor. 

There  is  a  great  diference  in  ioe-breaking  in  the  Baltic  sea  and  the 
polar  regions.  Hummocks  in  the  Baltic  sea  are  never  high  above  the 
level,  bat  sometimes  they  are  very  deep.  According  to  our  measurement 
they  go  down  to  as  mnch  as  20  feet.     On  one  oocasion  we  meaanred 


27  feet  down  and  C  feet  up,  the  total  being  33  feet.  Suofa  hummocks 
are  composed  of  pieces  1  to  3  feet  thick.  Many  hummocks  are  formed 
at  the  time  when  ioe  is  moved  by  the  swell ;  the  result  of  this  is  that 
every  piece  of  ice  finds  its  best  position,  and  the  whole  hammock  is  very 
compact.  When  the  ship  charges  into  it  it  does  not  always  form  loi^ 
oraoks,  but  breaks  under  the  ship,  producing  no  heavy  effect  upon  her 
skin.  When  the  ship  passes  half  of  its  length  in  such  a  fioe,  she  touches 
so  many  firagmenta  of  ice  that  they  stop  the  progress  of  the  ship  by  the 
friction  and  the  pressure  upon  the  skin  of  the  fore  part  of  the  ship. 
When  the  ship  stops,  there  is  no  other  way  than  to  go  back  and  charge 
again.    This  time,  before  the  bow  of  the  ship  touches  the  solid  ice  it  has 
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to  run  through  100  feet  or  80  of  broken  ice ;  that  diminishes  very  much 
the  speed  of  the  ship,  which  on  a  second  charge  may  make  a  very  little 
headway.  It  happens  sometimes  that  after  the  ship  stops  going  ahead 
it  won't  go  back,  and  it  takes  half  an  hour,  until  by  reversing  the 
engines  ahead  and  astern  one  can  get  the  ship  out  of  this  disagreeable 
standstill  position.  From  time  to  time  it  happens  that  one  has  to  get 
the  use  of  an  ice-anchor  to  move  the  ship  astern.  Nothing  like  this 
happens  in  the  polar  ice,  which  breaks  into  big  pieces,  and  consequently 
there  is  not  so  much  skin-resiittance.  The  moment  you  stop  your 
engines  the  ship  goes  back  herself,  and  there  will  be  no  fragments  left 
which  could  stop  her  progress  when  she  charges  the  second  time.  For 
this  reason  the  second  charge  will  be  almost  as  efficient  as  the  first,  and 
we  never  wanted  an  ice-cage  to  move  the  ship  in  the  polar  region. 

Fresh- water  ioe  in  the  Baltic  is  stronger  than  the  salt-water  ice  in 
the  arctic  sea,  but,  owing  to  the  dimensions  of  the  pieces  of  the  ice,  the 
ship  never  receives  such  tremendous  local  blows  in  the  Baltic  sea  as  in 
the  polar  region.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  in  the  Baltic  the  force 
of  the  engine  is  required,  while  in  the  arctic  the  strength  of  the  con- 
struction is  the  main  thing  to  pay  attention  to. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  decide  the  question  whether  my  idea  of 
exploring  the  polar  regions  by  means  of  ice-breakers  is  sound  or  not ; 
whether  in  future  explorers  of  the  arctic  should  stick  to  their  sledges 
and  dogs,  or  trust  themselves  to  the  drifting  ships  of  Dr.  Nansen,  or 
embark  upon  the  strong  ice-breakers.  It  looks  as  if  the  voyage  on  the 
ice-breaker  is  the  most  expensive  of  the  three,  but  it  saves  time,  which, 
if  properly  calculated,  is  always  money.  If  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ice-breaker  is  to  be  used  for  the  exploration  of  the  arctic,  then 
comes  the  question,  what  £ort  of  ice-breaker  is  good  for  that  purpose  ? 
Shall  we  repeat  the  Yermak,  or  shall  we  give  to  the  new  ice-breaker 
another  feature,  basing  ourselves  upon  the  lesson  given  us  by  the 
experiments  of  the  Yermak  in  the  polar  ice  ?  Surely  the  Yermak  is  not 
the  last  work  of  science  in  that  direction.  The  forward  propeller  was 
very  much  praised  in  America,  and  proved  to  be  useful  in  the  Baltic. 
But  when  we  first  entered  the  ice  in  June  last,  I  felt  at  once  that  the 
fore  propeller  had  to  be  removed,  which  was  done  on  my  returning  to 
Newcastle.  No  forward  propeller  could  stand  the  charges  of  the  ice- 
breaker into  the  polar  ice,  and  if  it  does  so  it  stops  the  progress  of  the 
ship.  Of  course  the  Yermak  is  meant  for  double  service;  for  the  Baltic 
the  forward  propeller  is  useful,  and  for  the  arctic  it  is  objectionable. 
We  have  either  to  sacrifice  one  or  the  other,  but  if  a  special  ice-breaker 
has  to  be  built  for  the  arctic,  it  ought  to  be  without  forward  propeller. 

With  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  ship,  it  is  not  a  question  of  the 
weight  of  material,  it  is  a  question  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
I  believe  that  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Whit  worth  &  Co.  have  learnt  very 
much  since  our  last  trial  in  the  polar  ice.     One  cannot  make  a  mistake 
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ia  building  a  ship  too  strong.  The  Termak  had  to  be  impToved  in  that 
respect  after  the  first  trial,  and  we  have  to  do  something  more  now. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  I  would  not  have  retamed  without  peaetrating 
farther  on,  in  order  to  study  that  unknown  region  a  little  more. 

The  angle  of  the  stem,  70°  from  the  vertical  line,  proved  to  be 
a  good  one ;  20°  for  the  eides  of  the  ship  is  also  not  bad,  but  it  should 
mn  a  bit  higher  than  on  board  the  Yermak,  beoanse  the  ship  receives 
with  her  sides  tremendous  blows ;  25°  would  be  still  more  profitable. 
With  Buoh  a  shape  of  ship  one  would  expect  that  the  ship  would  roll 
heavily  at  sea.  I  did  not  dare  to  give  to  the  Termak  any  bilge  keel, 
but  I  think  it  would  do  no  harm  to  the  ioe-breaking  qualitiss  if  the 


ship  was  supplied  with  two  short  bilge  keels  on  the  last  third  of  the 
length  of  the  ship;  it  would  improve,  somehow,  her  rolling  quality; 
also  a  big  rolling  chamber  would  be  useful. 

The  proportion  of  the  Yermak  is  1  to  4^;  it  is  sueh  because  the  ship 
has  to  enter  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg.  For  the  polar  ice-breaker  finer 
lines  would  be  better,  but  finer  lines  increase  the  weight  of  the  ship.  I 
believe  1  to  5  would  be  a  good  proportion. 

The  size  of  the  ship  depends  very  much  on  the  power  required,  and 
the  quuiti^  of  ooal-supply.  The  bigger  the  ship,  the  more  powerful 
will  he  the  engines,  and  the  greater  the  supply  of  coats.  During  our 
work  in  the  arctic,  we  seldom  used  our  full  power ;  the  ship  progressed 
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fkirlj  well  with  the  ODgines  working  slow.  However,  sometimes  it 
happened,  during  the  pressure  of  the  ioe,  that  full  power  was  required. 
In  such  a  case  a  ship  with  weak  engines  has  to  wait,  but  it  should  not 
be  more  than  a  few  hours.  The  progress  of  the  ice-breaker  with  smaller 
engines  will  not  be  so  quick ;  anyhow,  it  will  be  progress.  I  may  say, 
the  less  power  you  have,  the  more  patience  you  want,  in  going  through 
the  polar  ices.  The  Fram  had  200  horse-power ;  it  was  not  enough  for 
a  good  ice-breaker,  but  I  believe  2500  horse-power  will  be  sufficient  for 
fairly  good  progress  through  the  ice. 

The  distance  that  one  can  go  through  the  ice  will  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  fuel,  and  as  liquid  fuel  is  more  efficient  than  coal,  it 
should  be  accepted  for  the  polar  ice-breaker.  That  fuel  is  easily  put 
into  any  compartment  of  the  ship,  so  that,  on  entering  the  ice,  one  can 
have  as  much  of  that  fuel  as  the  ice-belt  and  the  shape  of  the  vessel 
allows.  Liquid  fuel  has  another  advantage,  particularly  applicable  to 
ioe-breaking,  where  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  changed  so  often.  With 
the  liquid  fuel  you  stop  burning  instantaneously,  while  with  the  coal, 
you  bum  it  unnecessarily  every  time  you  unexpectedly  reduce  your 
full  speed  to  a  dead  slow.  Liquid  fuel  is  easily  pumped  from  one  part 
of  the  ship  to  the  other,  and  can  be  used  for  trimming  and  heeling 
purposes. 

All  these  deductions  are  preliminary.  I  have  to  think  over  them, 
and  maybe  more  detailed  study  of  the  material  we  collected  will  foroe 
me  to  make  a  slight  modification  of  what  I  have  stated  in  this  paper. 
But  there  will  be  no  modification  in  my  idea  that  the  exploration  of  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  ought  to  bo  done  with  the  help  of  the  polar  ice- 
breakers. 


ON  THE  CONFIGURATION  OF  THE  EARTH'S  SURFACE,  WITH 
SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  P.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Geographical  Society  did  me  the  honour  of  inserting  in  the 
Journal  for  December,  1895,  a  memorandum  in  which  I  amplified  a 
suggestion,  originally  made  in  1887,  that  the  tendency  of  peninsulas  to 
point  to  the  south  might  be  explained  by  the  preponderance  of  water 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  M.  xVdhemar  has  suggested  may  be 
due  to  the  alteration  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Earth  caused  by  the 
great  southern  cupola  of  ice  ;  and  endeavoured  to  meet  an  objection  made 
to  me  privately  by  my  friend  Mr.  Francis  Gal  ton,  by  pointing  out  that 
if  mountain  chains  are  mainly  the  result  of  compression  due  to  the 
contraction  of  the  Earth,  we  must  expect  that  there  will  be  two  series 
of  folds,  one  at  a  right  angle  to  the  other. 
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Prof.  Lapworth,*  in  a  lecture  on  '*  The  Faoe  of  the  Earth/'  had  already 
oalled  attention  to  Buoh  intersecting  folds,  as  also  have  Mr.  Bertrand 
and  Prof.  Bonney ;  f  Darwin  also  long  ago  f  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  volcanoes  had  to  be  arranged  **  on  one  line,  or  on  a  set  of  short 
parallel  lines,  intersecting  at  nearly  right  angles."  But  none  of  them 
offered  any  explanation  of  the  fact  that  they  cross  one  another  at  right 
angles. 

Dr.  Gregory,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Plan  of  the  Earth 
and  its  Causes,"  §  objects  to  the  suggestions  in  my  paper  on  two  main 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  he  says  we  should  expect  from  it  "  that  the 
main  geographical  structure  lines  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres would  be  symmetrical."  That  was  also  my  own  idea  at  first,  and, 
in  fact,  it  prevented  me  for  some  years  from  making  the  suggestion  con- 
tained in  my  memorandum.  Dr.  Gregory  must,  however,  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  one  object  of  my  paper  was  precisely  to  show  why 
they  would  not  be  symmetrical,  and  I  will  not  therefore  go  over  the 
same  ground  again. 

Dr.  Gregory's  second  and  "  still  more  serious  objection "  is,  that 
**  The  primitive  lines  of  these  systems  often  coincide  with  features  of 
modem  development,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  old-established  geo- 
graphical arrangements.  For  instance.  Prof.  Darwin  quotes  the  trend 
of  the  western  coast  of  Europe  from  Spain  to  Norway  as  in  accordance 
with  his  scheme.  Prinz  makes  the  primitive  line  here  run  exactly  at 
right  angles  to  Darwin's  line ;  and  geological  evidence  favours  Prinz. 
The  coast-line  from  Spain  to  Norway  is  almost  certainly  of  modern  date, 
while  the  lines  of  wrinkling,  both  Hercynian  and  Alpine,  run  trans- 
versely to  the  direction  which  they  ought  to  have  followed  if  due  to 
tidal  strain." 

And  he  adds  *'  that  the  double  folds  are  all  true  causes  seems  pro- 
bable. What  is  doubtful  is  whether  any  extensive  trace  of  their  influence 
can  be  discerned  in  the  present  distribution  of  land  and  water.  A  map 
of  the  world  in  early  Cambrian  times  might  show  the  influence  of  these 
pre-geological  incidents,  but  their  geographical  effects  seem  to  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  changes  of  geological  times." 

I  will  not  here  discuss  the  torsion  lines  due  to  the  Moon's  action, 
which  have  been  suggested  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin,||  and  which  he 
oonsiders  would  raise  wrinkles  on  the  surface  running  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  greatest  pressure,  i.e.  north  and  south  at 
the  equator,  with  a  trend  in  the  north  to  the  north-east,  and  the  south 
to  the  south-west. 


•  Oeog,  Jour.,  1894. 

t  BtUl.  8oc.  Qeol.  France,  1892. 

X  *Geol.  ObB.'  (1851),  p.  126. 

§  Geog.  Jour.,  1899. 

II  '  On  Problems  connected  with  the  Tides  of  a  Viscous  Spheroid.' 
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As  regards  Dr.  Gregory's  suggestion,*  however,  that  the  geographical 
efifects  of  "  pre-geological "  or  early  geological  incidents  could  be 
"  obliterated  by  the  changes  of  geological  times,"  I  may  remark  that 
folds  once  started  would  establish  lines  of  weakness,  and  thus  tend,  as 
Mr.  Bertrand  has  shown,|  to  repeat  themselves  again  and  again,  though 
not,  of  course,  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

It  is  probable,  then,  that  as  soon  as  the  contraction  due  to  the  pooliDg 
of  the  Earth  began  to  throw  the  surface  into  wrinkles,  these  would  take 
a  north-eastern  or  south-western  direction.  How  prevalent  such  lines 
are,  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show.  I  need  only  mention  the  west  coast 
of  Europe,  and  North  Africa  from  North  Cape  to  Cape  Blanco,  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia  from  Eamskatka  to  Siam,  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America  from  Greenland  to  Florida.  But  I  have  shown,  or 
attempted  to  show,  that  ridges  in  any  direction  due  to  such  a  cause 
would  be  accompanied  by  others  approximately  at  right  angles  to  them. 
Such  are  the  west  coast  of  North  America  from  north  of  British  Colum- 
bia to  Panama,  the  coast  of  Labrador,  the  western  coast  of  Greenland, 
the  western  coast  of  Great  Britain,  the  Bed  Sea,  etc.  There  are  no 
other  lines  of  direction  comparable  with  these  in  importance. 

We  cannot  expect  these  lines  to  be  straight  or  the  directions  to  be 
mathematically  true.  Various  circumstances  would  give  rise  to  con- 
siderable deviations.  Moreover,  as  the  evidence  shows,  the  lines  have 
a  tendency  to  bifurcate  and  reunite. 

Dr.  Gregory  says  that  "  Prof.  Lapworth  lays  stress  on  *  the  great 
Kocky  Mountain- Andes  fold,  .  .  .  the  longest  and  most  continuous 
crust-fold  of  the  present  day.'  The  agreement  was  important  so  long 
as  the  Eocky  mountains  and  the  Andes  were  regarded  as  a  single  moun- 
tain sjstem,  connected  into  a  continuous  line  by  a  mountain  axis  running 
north  and  south  across  Central  America.  But  that  axial  mountain  chain 
in  Central  America  is  a  myth.  Central  America  is  traversed  by  a  series 
of  ridges  which  run  east  and  west,  and  not  north  and  south.  The 
watershed,  it  is  true,  runs  along  the  Pacific  border,  but  that  is  due  to  a 
movement  later  than  the  mountain  ridges,  which  are  thus  truncated. 
The  continuation  of  the  Andes  is  in  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  not  in 
North  America  or  the  Sierra  Nevada." 

But  may  not  the  Andes  be  continued  both  in  the  Eocky  mountains 
and  in  the  Alps  of  Venezuela  ?  Very  instructive  experiments,  as  show- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  contraction  of  the  Earth  would  throw 
up  ridges,  have  been  made  by  Sir  I.  Hall,  Favre,  Cadell,  and  others. 
In  all  these  cases,  however,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  pressure  was 
in  one  direction  only,  whereas  in  nature  there  would  be  compression  in 
two  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another.     I  have  already  suggested 


*  Phil.  Trans.,  1879,  p.  529. 
t  Bull.  Soc.  Qeol  France,  1892. 
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this  in  my  book  on  tbe  •  Beauties  of  Nature '  (1892),  but  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  may  perhaps  repeat  it  here. 

*'If  the  elevation  of  a  chain  of  mountains  be  due  to  the  causes 
suggested  in  p.  214  (i.e.  the  contraction  of  the  Earth  through  cool- 
ing, and  consequent  folding  of  the  surface),  it  is  evident — though, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  stress  has  not  hitherto  been  laid  upon  this — that 
the  compression  and  consequent  folding  of  the  strata  would  not  be  in 
the  direction  A6  only,  but  also  at  right  angles  to  it,  in  the  direction 
AC,  though  the  amount  of  folding  might  be  greater  in  one  direction 
than  in  the  other.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Switzerland,  while  the  main 
folds  run  south-west  by  north-east,  there  would  be  others  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  axis.  The  complex  structure  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains may  be  partly  due  to  the  co-existence  of  these  two  directions  of 
pressure  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  presence  of  a  fold  so 
originating  would  often  divert  the  river  to  a  course  more  or  less  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  its  orip^inal  direction."  * 

Nature  has  provided  for  us  an  admirable  illustration  in  the  case  of 
the  Jura.  It  will  be  seen  there  that  the  folds  do  not  take  the  form  of 
absolutely  straight  and  parallel  lines,  but  of  elongated  ellipses  or  lenses 
often  bifurcating  and  then  reuniting.  The  main  folds  run  south-west 
and  north-east,  with  cross-lines,  as,  for  instance,  the  depression  from 
Pontarlier  by  Jougne  to  Vallorbe  ;  that  by  Delle,  Porrentruy,  St.  Ursanne, 
and  Biel ;  that  by  Basle,  Liestal,  and  Olten,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  been 
adopted  by  rivers  and  railway  companies. 

Now  let  us  apply  these  considerations  to  a  special  part  of  the  globe, 
and  it  is  natural  to  select  our  own  country. 

I  will  begin  with  Scotland.  The  most  remarkable  geographical 
feature  of  North  Britain  is  surely  the  Great  Glen — that  remarkable 
valley  which,  commencing  in  the  south-west  with  the  Firth  of  Lorn 
and  continued  through  Loch  Linnhe,  Loch  Eil,  Loch  Lochy,  Loch  Ness, 
and  the  Firth  of  Inverness,  almost  divides  Scotland  in  two.  It  is, 
moreover,  only  one  of  many.  Beginning  with  the  north-west,  we  have 
the  outer  coast  of  the  Hebrides,  the  Minch,  Sleat  sound,  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  the  line  of  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Lydoch,  Loch 
Ericht  and  the  Spey,  Loch  Fyne  and  Loch  Tay,  the  Solway  Fii*th,  etc. 

The  cross-lines,  or  those  running  from  north-west  to  south-east,  if 
shorter,  are  also  numerous.  In  Sutherlandshire  Loch  Shin  and  Loch 
More,  and  coming  southwards  the  two  Loch  Brooms,  Loch  Ewe  and 
Loch  Maree,  the  Sound  of  Harris  and  Loch  Snizort,  Loch  Houm,  the 
Sound  of  Mull,  the  North  Channel,  Loch  Eyan,  and  Luce  bay,  Wigtown 
bay,  etc. 

The  predominant  effect  of  these  two  lines  on  the  geography  of  Scot- 
land has  not  hitherto,  I  think,  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 


♦  *  Beauties  of  Nature/  p.  295. 
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In  England  and  Wales  we  have,  for  the  north-east  and  south-west 
lines,  the  Menai  straits  and  north  coast  of  Carnarvon,  the  north  coast  of 
Cardigan  and  Pembroke,  the  line  of  the  Bristol  Channel  from  Gloucester 
to  Cape  Cornwall,  and  some  of  the  principal  hill  ranges,  the  Cheviots, 
the  Cotteswolds,  the  Chil terns,  etc.  While  for  the  transverse  lines  I 
might  mention  the  Weaver  and  lower  Mersey,  the  lower  Dee,  the  Clwyd, 
further  south  the  upper  Severn,  the  Wye,  the  western  Colne,  and  several 
other  Thames  tributaries,  Southampton  Water,  etc. 

Many  of  the  great  faults  which  cross  the  country  for  miles,  as,  for 
instance,  the  two  great  faults  which  cross  the  south  of  Scotland  from 
sea  to  sea,  also  follow  one  or  other  of  these  two  main  lines  of  disturbance. 
I  might  also  refer  to  the  general  strike  of  the  Secondary  strata  from  the 
Bristol  Channel  to  the  Wash. 

I  submit,  then,  that,  so  far  from  its  being  doubtful  whether  any 
extensive  trace  of  these  double  folds  can  be  discerned  in  the  present 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  the  effect  is  still  clearly  shown  on  the 
Earth's  surface,  and  that  in  the  British  Islands  we  have  a  most  instruc- 
tive illustration. 

There  is,  however,  of  course,  nothing  in  this  which  conflicts  with 
Mr.  Green  and  Dr.  Gregory's  very  interesting  and  ingenious  suggestions 
as  to  the  tetrahedral  form  of  the  Earth. 
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The  appearance  of  a  detailed  narrative,  by  Lieuts.  Vannutelli  and  Citemi, 
of  the  late  Captain  B5ttego's  second  great  journey  in  East  Africa,  supplies 
a  welcome  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
regions  of  the  whole  continent.  The  expedition  which  it  describes 
was,  apart  from  the  lamented  death  of  the  leader,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  fruitful  in  geographical  results  that  have  been  accomplished 
within  recent  times ;  and  although  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  return  of  the  survivors,  the  interest  of  the  record  has  suffered 
no  diminution  in  the  interval. 

The  main  objective  of  the  journey  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  solution 
of  the  much-debated  question  of  the  termination  of  the  river  Omo,  whose 
headstreams,  flowing  southwards  from  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  have 
been  for  many  years  known  to  travellers  from  that  direction.  Not  only 
was  this  problem  satisfactorily  solved,  but  other  points  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  this  part  of  Africa  were  for  the  first 
time  brought  to  light.     After  a  brief  introduction,  in  which  the  history 


♦  *  Seconda  Spedizione  Bottego.    L'Omo.*  By  L.  Vannutelli  and  C.  CiternL   Milan  : 
HooplL     1899. 
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of  the  Omo  problem  is  concisely  told,*  the  authors,  the  sole  survivors  of 
the  four  Europeans  who  set  out  from  Brava  in  1895,  give  a  connected 
narrative  of  the  course  of  the  expedition  down  to  the  arrival  at  Zeila 
nearly  two  years  later.     The  early  stages  of  the  route — from  Brava  to 
Logh  on  the  Juba,  and  thence  west  up  the  valley  of  the  Daua — led 
through  country  not  entirely  unknown,  and  must  be  passed  over  here, 
though  the  narrative  contains  valuable  matter  relating  to  the  geography 
of  the  country,  and  the  varied  tribes  which  inhabit  it.     Entirely  new 
ground  was  first  entered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Abbaya  of 
Prince  Kuspoli  and  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith.     Here  the  travellers  were  in 
a  region  of  mountains  and  lakes,  meriting  the  title  of  an  African  Switzer- 
land, of  whose  beauty  and  fertility  they  are  never  tired  of  discoursing. 
Keeping  to  the  east  of  the  Sagan,  the  feeder  of  Lake  Stefanie,  and  thus 
leaving  Lake  Cbamo  (Abbaya)  for  the  time  unvisited,  though  seen  from 
a  distance,  they  soon  reached  a  still  larger  basin  girt  with  high  moun- 
tains, its  surface  broken  by  numerous  islands,  whicb,  like  the  shores,  were 
clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation.     Elephants  and  other  game  were 
frequently  seen.     The  islands  were  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  skilled  canoe- 
men,  with  whom,  after  some  fighting,  friendship  was  at  last  established. 
During  the  circumnavigation  of  the  lake,  it  was  found  to  be  separated 
from  Lake  Chamo  by  a  strip  of  ground  only  a  couple  of  miles  wide,  and 
generally  low.     The  larger  lake  (Pagade,  or  Margherita)  is  drained  into 
the  smaller  by  the  river  Walo.     Lieut.  Vannutelli,  who  explored  a  part 
of  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Chamo,  was  of  opinion  that  the  stream  on  this 
side  entered  the  lake,  instead  of  issuing  from  it,  as  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith 
thought ;  but  the  latter  view  is  accepted  in  the  maps  which  accompany 
the  work. 

In  order  to  reach  the  Omo  near  the  lowest  known  point  on  its  course, 
it  was  now  necessary  to  strike  west  across  a  mountainous  region  in 
which  constant  rain  was  experienced.  The  natives  showed  themselves 
suspicious,  by  reason  of  the  alarm  spread  abroad  by  the  doings  of 
Abyssinian  raiding-parties,  with  whom  the  Italians  were  supposed  to 
have  some  connection.  After  constant  ascents  and  descents,  during 
which  a  massive  peak  named  Guge,  nearly  14,000  feet  high,  was  passed, 
streams  flowing  to  the  Omo— or  "  Uma,"  as  the  object  of  search  began 
here  to  be  known  to  the  natives — were  reached.!  A  new  danger  arose 
from  the  presence  of  an  Abyssinian  force  on  the  Omo,  just  ahead  of  the 
expedition,  but  the  wild  mountains  on  either  hand  made  it  necessary  to 


*  Mr.  James  MaoQoeen,  whose  views  on  the  question  are  referred  to  in  the  introduce 
tioii«  is  erroneously  spoken  of  as  an  American.  Although  he  resided  for  a  time  in  the 
West  Indies,  Mr.  MaoQueen  was  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
career  was  connected  with  this  country. 

t  The  name  **  Shambara,"  heard  of  by  Borelli  as  that  of  the  lake  which  received  the 
Omo,  was  found  in  use  here  and  along  the  Omo  to  designate  an  uninhabited  tract  of 
country. 
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keep  straight  on.  Arrived  at  length  in  the  narrow,  thickly  wooded 
valley  of  the  Omo,  the  travellers  turned  at  onoe  tovnirds  its  mouth,  and 
succeeded  in  eluding  their  dangerous  neighbours.  Leaving  the  river 
for  a  time,  they  had  to  fight  their  way  through  the  mountains,  inhabited, 
for  the  first  time,  by  tribes  of  negroid  character.  Again  reaching  the 
Omo  on  its  exit  from  the  mountains,  the  expedition  followed  down  its 
eastern  bank — round  the  great  northerly  curve,  which  seems  to  have  led 
Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  to  mistake  a  tributary  for  the  main  stream — until 
at  last  the  sight  of  Lake  Rudolf  told  the  travellers  that  their  chief  task 
was  accomplished. 

.\lthough  the  chapters  which  tell  of  the  march  through  the  Alpine 
regions  of  East  Africa  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book, 
the  subsequent  portion,  dealing  with  the  exploration  of  the  headstreams 
of  the  Sobat  and  the  ascent  to  the  Abyssinian  plateau,  is  of  scarcely  less 
importance.  The  main  narrative  is  foUovFod  by  extracts  from  a  journal 
kept  by  Dr.  Sacchi  on  his  fatal  attempt  to  reach  the  coast  from  Lake 
Rudolf,  with  a  map  of  his  itinerary  through  the  Boran  country  east  of 
Lake  Stefanie.  The  results  of  the  surveys  carried  out  during  the  whole 
march  are  shown  on  five  large-scale  sectional  maps,  based  on  132 
observations  for  latitude  and  63  for  longitude,  which  are  fully  discussed 
hy  Prof.  Millosevich  in  an  appendix.  Other  appendices  give  the 
fdentific  results  of  the  expedition  in  other  directions,  which,  valuable 
as  they  are,  would  have  been  still  more  complete  had  it  not  been  for 
the  losB  of  a  part  of  the  notes  during  the  attack  on  the  party  near  the 
Abyssinian  ftx)ntier.  The  sections  dealing  with  meteorology  and  geology, 
tlie  latter  illustrated^  by  a  special  map  based  on  the  collections  of  Dr. 
Cpochi,  are  of  particular  value.  The  whole  of  the  Alpine  region  of  Lake 
lliigherita  and  the  Omo  falls  within  the  area  of  recent  volcanic  rocks, 
^iliile  in  the  Juba  valley  older  volcanic  rocks  with  calcareous  and  ore- 
^^^mfl  strata  of  Mesozoic  age  are  largely  developed. 
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STOCK  OUTSIDE  THE  TROPICS.^ 

By  A.  J.  HERBERTSON,  D.So. 

^olaiiist  who  studies  the  distribution  of  plants  usually  eliminates 

[eration  of  the  plants  cultivated  by  man,  as  vitiating  his  inquiry. 

it  work  is  an  elaborate  study,  based  on  statistics,  of  the  dis- 

of  cultivated  plants,  and  is  the  first  complete  work  of  its  kind. 


Ijlidbauzonen  der  aa^sertropiBchen  Lander.*    Aof  Gnmd  der  statistiaohen 
danreatellt  von  Th.  H.  Eogelbrecht.     In  three  yolumes:  vol.  i.  Text,  pp. 
ii.  Statistics,  pp.  x.,  383;  vol.  iii..  Atlas,  pp.  viii.,  79  map«.     Berlin. 
■Reimer  (Ernst  Vohsen). 
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Originally  inspired  by  the  increase  of  Amerioan  cereals  in  European 
markets  twenty  years  ago,  and  planned  as  a  study  of  the  crops  in  the 
two  continents,  the  work  has  been  extended  to  include  all  the  crops  and 
live  stock  of  the  great  cereal-producing  regions  of  the  World  outside  the 
tropics.  The  statistics  are,  in  the  first  place,  those  for  1882  for  most 
European  countries,  but  they  are  compared  with  both  earlier  and  more 
recent  statistics  in  most  countries,  so  that  the  second  volume,  which 
includes  the  statistical  tables,  is  a  most  valuable  source  of  accurate 
information  as  to  the  area  growing  cereals  and  the  number  of  live 
stock,  not  merely  in  comparatively  recent  years,  but  also  in  the  past. 

The  fault  we  find  with  the  statistics  is  that  for  most  countries  single 
years  have  been  taken.  In  the  case  of  Argentina,  for  instance,  the 
fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  wheat-producing  area  are  so  great 
that  a  comparison  of  one  pair  of  years  would  lead  to  apparently  dia- 
metrically opposite  conclusions  from  that  of  another  pair  of  years.  -  In  a 
work  of  this  magnitude  the  mean  values  should  have  been  calculated  foi^ 
a  series  of  years.  This  would  no  doubt  have  involved  much  labour,  but 
it  would  have  given  a  greater  and  more  lasting  value  to  the  elaborate 
maps  which  form  the  third  part  of  the  work. 

The  author  has  not  shirked  labour,  for  he  has  expressed  the  statistics 
in  relative  as  well  as  in  absolute  figures.  He  has  chosen  what  seems  to 
us  very  unfortunate  standards  of  comparison — in  the  case  of  agricultural 
products,  the  area  sown  with  cereals  (Halmgetreide,  the  northern  cereals, 
excluding  the  Hackgeireide,  the  tropical  cereals,  such  as  maize  and  rice) ; 
in  the  case  of  live  stock,  the  number  of  cattle.  The  former  are  useful  in 
showing  the  relative  importance  of  any  particular  crop  compared  with 
the  total  cereal  crop  in  any  region,  but  they  give  no  indication  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  particular  crop  iu  different  regions,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  important  consideration  for  geographical  purposes.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  should  have  considered  the 
plan  of  the  statistics  to  the  common  denominator  of  the  total  area  of  each 
region  only  to  dismiss  it.  This  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  treatment  for  cartographic  purposes,  except  in  cases  where  the  data 
and  the  scale  of  the  maps  permit  the  delimitation  of  uncultivated  lands, 
when  the  arable  area  can  be  used  as  the  common  denominator  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  products,  and  the  results  of  the  calculations  shown 
over  only  the  arable  region,  and  not  over  the  whole  political  region  of 
which  it  forms  part. 

The  author's  method  leads  to  emphasizing  the  less  of  two  important 
considerations,  the  one  which  can  be  most  easily  appreciated  by  a  com- 
parison of  a  series  of  maps.  His  maps  show  that  in  1882,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  more  than  half  the  cereal-producing  land  of  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland  was  cultivated  for  oats,  and  that  in  Suffolk  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  this  land  was  so  utilized.  This  is  useful  if  we  have  a 
map  showing  that  in,  say,  Boss  and  Cromarty  2  per  cent.,  and  in  Suffolk 
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37  per  cent.,  of  the  total  area  produoed  cereals,  as  happened  on  the  average 
from  1891  to  1895.  He  gives  no  such  map.  He  does  not  even  give  the 
statistics  that  would  have  permitted  the  calculation  of  data  from  which 
such  a  map  could  be  constructed,  although  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
add  a  row  of  areas,  at  least  in  most  countries  dealt  with.  One  has  to 
obtain  such  statistics  from  other  sources  to  discover  that  the  same  pro- 
portions of  the  surface  of  Boss  and  Cromarty  and  of  Suffolk  are  sown 
with  oats,  namely  1*7  per  cent.,  for  in  the  former  county  64*7,  and  in  the 
latter  only  5*2,  per  cent,  of  land  growing  cereals  yielded  oats.  The 
author  would  say  that  the  map  based  on  proportion  of  total  area  grow- 
ing oats  would  indicate  that  oats  were  more  important  in  Suffolk  than 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  would  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were  by  far  the 
most  important  cereal  in  the  latter  county.  Surely  a  comparison  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oat  maps  would  at  once  indicate  this  fact.  The 
method  of  £rst  eliminatiug,  both  in  statistical  tables  and  on  the  map, 
the  uncultivated  area  would  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  permit  both  the 
facts  of  the  northern  county  having  few  crops  and  those  chiefly  oats,  to 
be  illustrated  on  one  map.  As  it  is,  we  have  no  means  of  appreciating 
from  the  atlas  the  intensity  of  cultivation  of  any  particular  crop  in 
different  regions.  This  would  have  been  possible,  had  Mr.  Eugelbrecht 
calculated  and  depicted  for  each  region  the  proportion  of  its  cereal-pro- 
ducing land  to  the  whole,  and  the  number  of  cattle  per  unit  area,  by 
comparing  such  maps  with  those  showing  the  relative  proportion  of  one 
cereal  crop  to  all,  and  of  other  live  stock  to  cattle.  It  would  be,  how- 
ever, much  more  difficult  to  obtain  all  the  different  interpretations  of  the 
facts  from  such  a  series  of  maps  than  from  the  other  series,  where  every- 
thing was  expressed  in  terms  of  the  total  area. 

Although  we  think  the  relative  tables  and  the  maps  would  have 
been  more  useful  if  treated  differently,  yet  the  great  excellence  of  all 
parts  of  this  monumental  work  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  tables 
are  full  of  invaluable  figures,  the  text  of  important  observations,  and 
the  maps  reveal  many  interesting  features  of  distribution.  Some  of  the 
maps,  showing  the  distribution  of  two  different  crops,  e.g.  wheat  and 
sugar  in  Australia,  those  with  lines  showing  regions  where  wheat 
predominates  over  rye  in  Europe,  are  most  instructive.  Innumerable 
relationships  are  discussed  in  the  text  between  climate  and  crops,  and 
between  one  crop  and  other  plants,  and  some  of  these  are  illustrated  in 
the  atlas. 

On  numerous  maps  selected  isotherms  are  drawn,  and  in  many  cases 
these  run  close  to  the  boundary  of  cultivation.  For  instance,  hardly 
any  maize  is  grown  in  Europe  where  the  mean  temperature  is  under 
19°  C.  in  June,  in  Australia  where  under  18°  C.  in  January,  but  in 
North  America  maize  is  grown  in  all  of  the  United  States,  in  many  of 
which  the  mean  temperature  in  June  is  lower  than  this.  In  the  case 
of  Australia,  especially,  some  rainfall  lines  would  have  proved  valuable 
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addition,  e.g,  that  of  15  inches  per  annum,  outside  of  which  little  wheat 
can  be  grown ;  and  30  inches,  which  approximately  forms  the  western 
limit  of  maize  in  the  east;  and  40  inches,  which  bounds  the  region  of  more 
intensive  maize  cultivation.  The  increase  of  goats,  mules,  and  asses  in 
the  drier  areas  is  graphically  shown  on  the  maps,  and  would  have  been 
made  clearer  by  a  series  of  isohyets. 

On  many  of  the  maps  the  distribution  of  a  number  of  forest  trees  is 
indicated  and  correlated  with  that  of  the  cultivated  plants.  This  we 
consider  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  For  instance,  noting 
that  the  northern  limits  of  the  cultivation  of  oats  almost  coincides  with 
that  of  the  breaking  buckthorn  (Bhamnus  frangula^  L.)  in  European 
Asia,  that  its  southern  limit  is  almost  coincident  with  the  southern 
limits  of  the  bird  cherry  (Primus  padua^  L.),  we  may  assume  that  the 
region  between  the  natural  limits  of  the  growth  of  these  trees  in 
Siberia  is  a  possible  area  for  oat  culture,  and  beyond  that  it  would 
probably  fail. 

From  a  geographical  point  of  view,  the  study  of  plant  associations 
is  more  im^)ortant  than  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  an  individual 
species,  and  has  great  economic  possibilities,  so  much  so  that  in  recent 
years  special  surveys  of  natural  biological  conditions  have  been  started 
in  several  of  the  American  states  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  This 
plan  of  comparing  the  distribution  of  cultivated  plants  with  that  of 
natural  plants  may  be  looked  on  as  a  special  and  most  valuable  applica- 
tion of  the  method.  In  this  way  it  becomes  possible  to  say,  from  the 
study  of  the  natural  flora,  what  the  chances  of  success  in  cultivating 
special  economic  plants  will  be. 

Two  other  valuable  features  of  this  great  work  must  be  noted: 
(I)  There  is  a  discussion  of  changes  in  the  intensity  of  cultivation  in 
the  past  few  decades,  of  which  the  diminution  of  wheat  in  our  own 
country  and  the  increase  of  wheat  in  the  more  recently  settled  lands  of 
the  globe  is  the  most  striking  example ;  but  the  retreat  of  the  polar 
limits  of  wheat,  the  vine,  and  cotton  with  the  increase  of  transport 
&cilities  is  quite  as  interesting,  if  less  known.  (2)  The  first  map  and 
part  of  the  introductory  text  deals  with  the  diflferent  extra-tropical 
cultivation  belts,  which  Mr.  Engelbrecht  divides  into  (a)  arctic,  (h) 
arctic  and  antarctic  barley  belts,  (c)  the  oat  belts,  (d)  the  steppes  of  Central 
Asia  and  Southern  Russia,  (e)  the  maize  belts,  (/)  the  sub-tropical 
barley  belt,  (g)  the  sub-tropical  cotton  belt,  and  (/*)  the  sub-tropical 
sugar-cane  belt. 


(     o6     ) 


LIEUT.  KOZLOFFS  EXPEDITION  TO  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

At  a  meetiDg  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society  on  November  22,  an  account 
was  given  of  the  expedition  which  the  Society  sent  out  last  spring  to  continue  the 
exploration  of  Central  Asia.  It  was  entrusted  to  Lieut.  P.  Kozlo£f»  the  well-known 
explorer,  who  has  made  £everal  expeditions  under  Prjevalski  and  General  PevtaofiT, 
and  later  on  in  company  with  Koborovsky.  He  was  accompanied  by  M.  Koznakoff, 
and  a  naturalist,  M.  Ladyghin.  According  to  the  information  just  received  firom 
Kobdo,  the  work  of  the  expedition  was  as  follows. 

On  June  23  the  expedition  was  at  the  Altai  Stanitsa,  where  the  last  preparations 
for  the  long  journey  into  the  deserts  were  completed.  The  ^pedition  left  this 
place  on  the  26th,  the  caravan  consisting  of  18  men,  54  camels,  and  14  horses,  and 
began  its  explorations  in  a  very  imperfectly  known  region  of  the  Great  Altai. 
Following  the  banks  of  the  river  Bukhtarma,  they  gradually  ascended  to  the 
limits  of  perpetual  sdow  and  glaciers,  and  reached  an  undulating  plateau,  which 
was  covered  with  grass  that  had  already  assumed  its  autumn  tints.  There  was 
very  little  animal- life,  though  water  was  in  abundance,  the  plateau  being  dotted 
with  a  great  number  of  small  lakes.  The  whole  was  of  a  gloomy  aspect.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  day's  halt,  they  explored,  in  a  boat  made  of  linen  and  cork  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  one  of  these  lakes — Khaluzyn-nor. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Ulan-daba  pass,  which  is  on  the  frontier  of  Russia, 
the  expedition  divided  into  two  parties.     The  larger  one,  under  Lieut.  Kozlofif, 
crossed  the  range,  and  on  its  eastern  glopc  entered  the  basin  of  the  river  Kobdo, 
^7hich  is  under  the  influence  of  the  dry  climate  of  Mongolia,  and  widely  differs 
from  that  of  the  Bukhtarma.     The  river  Eobdo  was  reached  on  August  15.     It  is 
350  feet  wide,  and  is  very  rapid.     The  valley  is  covered  with  woods.     Here  and 
there  one  sees  small  lakes  and  marshes,  which  are  peopled  with  birds.     The  whole 
length  of  the  river  Kobdo  is  about  340  miles.    It  takes  its  origin  in  the  glaciers  of 
the  Southern  Altai,  and  flows  afterwards  on  the  high  plains  whero  it  enters  the 
lake  Kara-uBU.    The  caravan  crossed  the  river  by  means  of  small  rafts,  and,  leaving 
the  valley,  entered  a  rugged  mouotainous  region  intersected  by  deep  valleys  con- 
taining rapid  torrents.     After  a  four  days'  march  the  travellers  approached  the 
snow-clad  mountains  of  Gurban-tsasatu,  which  are  held  in  high  respect  by  the 
Mongols.     Some  Mongols  were  found  staying  at  this  place,  and  guides  were  taken 
from  among  them.    After  several  days'  rapid  march,  without  halts,  the  expedition 
saw  at  last,  on  August  24,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  the  wide  valley  Buyuntu,  with 
the  little  town  of  Kobdo. 

The  other  party  of  the  expedition,  consisting  of  Koznakoff,  Ladyghin,  and  a 
few  men,  lightly  equipped,  moved  south  from  the  Kobdo  highway.    Going  through 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Teagan-gol  and  Kobdo,  as  far  as  the  lakes  at  the  sources 
of  the  latter,  they  crossed  the  water-parting  between  Kobdo  and  the  Saksai,  then 
the   headwaters    of  the  Buyuntu,  and,  finally  passing  by  Lake  Dain-nor,  they 
reached  the  town  of  Kobdo.    The  route  lay  through  a  wild  mountain  region  along 
a  small  footpath,  which  wound  along  the  stony  slopes  of  the  valleys.     The  head 
valley  of  the  river  Tsagan-gol  is  not  wider  than  2  or  3  miles,  and  has,  broadly 
ppeaking,  a  direction  towards  the  east.    The  river  itself,  the  muddy  water  of  which 
rapidly  runs  between  low  banks,  has  a  width  of  about  140  feet.     The  valley  is 
inhabited  by  nomad  Uryanktai  Kalmuke.     Further  east  the  valley  appears  still 
more  desert,  the  surrounding  mountaiDS  are  treeless,  the  ground  is  occasionally 
covered  with  salt,  and  both  the  vegetation  and  the  animal-life  became  poorer  and 
poorer  as  the  party  approached  the  place  where  the  Tsagan-gol  joins  the  Kobdo 
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river.  Farther  on  they  ascended  the  river  Kobdo,  which  flows  rapidly  between 
wooded  and  hilly  banks.  Here,  in  contrast  with  the  Tsagan-gol  valley,  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  are  covered  with  trees,  and  there  is  plenty  of  rich  meadows  and 
pastures. 

Ck>ntinuing  their  journey  up  the  Kobdo  river,  in  a  south-western  direction,  the 
party  came  to  the  spot  where  the  river  forms  two  small  lakes,  on  the  banks  of 
which  there  are  several  Kirghiz  villages.  The  lower  Kobdo  lake  has  an  irregular 
elongated  form,  stretching  10  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a  width  of  about 
5^  miles.  There  are  in  it  fifteen  islands,  of  which  some  are  from  2  to  2^ 
miles  long.  Taking  advantage  of  the  boat  which  they  brought  with  them,  the 
explorers  made  a  series  of  soundings  of  the  lake,  and  visited  the  slands.  The 
upper  lake  is  connected  with  the  lower  by  a  rapid  watercourse,  420  feet  wide. 
The  upper  lake  proved  much  larger  than  it  was  supposed  to  be;  its  length 
is  about  16i  miles,  and  its  width  4  miles ;  its  depth  attains  18  fathoms.  From 
these  lakes  the  party  travelled  to  Lake  Daio-nor,  and  found  on  the  way  numbers 
of  graves  with  ancient  tombstones.  The  circumference  of  this  last  lake  is  13 
miles,  and  it  is  4  miles  wide.  The  pass  Ak-korum  is  not  very  high,  but  difficult, 
on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  water  which  covers  the  stony  ground  and 
makes  it  slippery.  Further  on  the  party  went  along  the  valley  of  the  river  Saksai, 
which  they  found  similar  in  nature  to  the  Tsagan<gol;  then  they  reached  the 
Bnyuntu,  which  flows  first  in  a  stony  bed  amidst  thickets  of  bushes,  and  further 
on  in  a  narrow  and  low  gorge.  Here  and  there  small  terraces,  covered  with  trees, 
chiefly  willows  and  ash,  were  seen  along  the  banks.  The  population  consists  of 
Olot-Kalmuks.  The  gorge  was  followed  for  about  50  miles,  when  the  valley 
suddenly  widened,  attaining  a  width  of  about  7  miles;  the  mountains  on  both 
its  sides  became  very  low,  and  a  grand  view  opened  upon  a  high  snow-clad  range, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  gorge  to  the  right  of  it.  A  little  further  on  this  second 
party  saw  Kobdo,  which  they  reached  on  August  28,  having  covered  378  miles  in 
twenty  days.  At  Kobdo  the  expedition  stayed  for  nine  days,  buying  provisions 
for  its  further  six  months'  journey ;  and  then,  on  September  G,  they  started  towards 
the  east-south-east,  along  the  northern  foot  of  the  Gobi  Altai. 
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Oxford  Degree  for  Phytical  Geography.— Some  years  ago  the  University 
of  Oxford  instituted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  to  be  awarded  for  original 
research.  It  hss  just  been  conferred  on  Mr.  H.  N.  Dickson,  of  New  College, 
University  Lecturer  on  Physical  Geography,  whose  research  took  the  form  of  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  temperature  and  salinity  of  the  surface  water  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  with  special  reference  to  seasonal  variations  and  the  influence 
exercised  on  the  climate  of  Western  Europe.  The  result  is  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  ocean  according  to  the  season,  and  on  the 
interaction  of  sea-surface  temperature  and  climate.  The  examiners  were  Sir  John 
Morray  and  Prof.  Odling. 

The  Birmingham  Water-tnpply  from  Wales.— An  interesting  account 

of  the  Birmingham  water-supply  scheme,  now  in  course  of  execution,  appears  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Oreat  Britain, 
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being  a  paper  read  last  year  before  the  Institution  by  Mr.  James  Mansergh.  The 
drainage  area,  over  which  control  was  obtained  from  Parliament,  lies  in  the  western 
comer  of  Radnorshire,  with  parts  of  neighbouring  counties,  including  the  basins  of 
the  Elan  and  Glaerwen,  western  feeders  of  the  upper  Wye,  the  distance  to  Bir- 
mingham by  the  route  chosen  being  80  miles,  as  compared  with  100  miles  from 
Thirlmere  to  Manchester,  and  66  from  Vymwy  to  Liverpool.  The  projected 
Welsh  scheme  for  London  inyolves  an  aqueduct  of  170  miles.  The  area  of  supply 
is  45,562  acres,  while  from  the  record  of  rainfall  kept  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
from  1871  onwards,  the  mean  annual  fall  of  a  long  series  of  years  is  taken  as 
68  inches,  and  that  of  three  consecntive  dry  years  as  55  inches.  From  this  it  is 
calculated  that,  allowing  for  eyaporation  and  loss  by  overflow,  a  supply  of  seventy- 
five  million  gallons  daily  will  be  obtained,  in  addition  to  twenty-seven  millions,  the 
amount  fixed  as  **  compensation  supply  "  for  the  river  below  the  lowest  dam.  As 
the  discharge  at  this  spot  has  been  estimated  at  only  four  and  a  half  million  gallons 
during  very  dry  weather,  the  benefit  to  the  river  is  evident,  apart  from  the  addi- 
tional service  done  by  obviating  disastrous  floods.  The  geological  features  of  the 
area  favour  the  operations  for  reservoir  construction.  At  a  point  called  Caban 
Ooch,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Elan  and  Glaerwen,  bands  of  hard  grits 
and  conglomerates  cause  a  contraction  of  the  valley,  and  point  out  the  best  spot 
for  the  construction  of  the  lowest  dam.  This  will  be  122  feet  high,  and  will  im- 
pound the  water  for  a  distance  of  4  miles  up  the  Elan  valley,  and  2^  miles  up  that 
of  the  Glaerwen.  Spots  have  been  chosen  for  the  erection  of  five  more  dams  higher 
up  the  valleys,  two  in  that  of  the  Elan,  and  three  in  that  of  the  Glaerwen,  the 
positions  being  determined  by  the  fact  that  they  afford  the  greatest  impounding 
capacity  with  the  least  amount  of  structural  work.  An  interesting  and  unusual 
feature  is  the  provision  of  a  **  submerged  **  dam  within  the  lowest  reservoir,  so  as 
to  provide  the  necessary  head  of  water  (770  feet  above  ordnance  datum)  for  the 
Birmingham  supply  in  times  of  drought,  while  leaving  that  contained  in  the 
rest  of  the  reservoir,  at  a  lower  level,  available  for  the  **  compensation "  supply 
to  the  river.  At  such  times  the  former  supply  will  be  derived  from  the  upper 
reservoirs,  a  drought  of  180  days  being  thus  provided  for.  The  drainage  area 
above  Gaban  Coch  is  twice  that  dealt  with  in  the  case  of  Vymwy,  and  four 
times  that  of  Thirlmere.  In  time  of  high  flood,  the  discharge  may  amount  to 
700,000  cubic  feet  a  minute,  and  the  surplus  water  will  pour  over  the  whole 
600  feet  of  the  dam,  with  a  depth  of  about  3  feet  at  the  crest.  Almost  the  whole 
collecting  area  consists  of  mountain  pasture  or  moorland ;  but  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  valleys  a  few  small  farmsteads  will  be  submerged,  as  well  as  the  church 
and  old  manor-house  of  Nant-gwillt  and  Cwm  Elan  House,  once  the  residence  of 
Shelley. 

Anthropogeography  of  Corsica.— An  instructive  study,  by  Prof.  Batzel 
of  the  effect  produced  by  the  physical  geography  of  Gorsica  on  the  course  of  its 
history,  appears  in  the  Annalea  de  Oeographie  for  July  15  last.  The  writer  begins 
by  examining  the  influence  exercised  by  the  position  of  the  island  with  respect  to 
neighbouring  lands,  and  to  the  enclosed  basin  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  historical 
importance  of  which  has  always  been  greater  than  that  of  the  more  open  sea  to  the 
west  of  Corsica.  By  its  more  northerly  position,  Corsica  was  further  removed  than 
Sardinia  from  the  influence  of  pre-Roman  civilization,  and  was  long  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  from  the  prior  attention  directed  to  the  latter.  Naturally,  the  ialand 
is  most  nearly  connected  with  the  Tuscan  coast  of  Italy,  being  further  removed 
from  France,  and  still  further  from  Spain.  Its  relations,  however,  with  the  nearest 
part  of  the  Italian  coast  (Pisa)  lasted  for  a  comparatively  short  period  (1098-1348^ 
being  followed  by  Genoese  domination,  while  the  rivalry  between  Genoa  and 
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France  fiaally  brought  about  its  connection  .with  the  latter.  The  shifting  of 
political  ascendency  thus  followed  a  regular  course  ^m  E.S.E.  (Rome)  to  N.N.W. 
(Marseilles  and  France).  Although  an  island,  Corsica  was  too  small  and  too  near 
other  land-areas  to  maintain  an  independent,  existence,  but  its  insularity  has  been 
sufficient  to  impress  a  decided  character  of  their  own  on  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
inhabitants.  As  regards  the  physical  structure  of  the  island,  the  dominating  fact 
IB  its  division,  broadly  speaking,  between  the  granitic  area  of  the  west  and  south 
and  the  schistose  area  of  the  north-east.  The  line  of  division  is  marked  by  an 
important  depression,  parallel  with  the  principal  lines  of  elevation,  which  was 
covered  by  the  sea  during  the  Tertiary  epoch.  The  main  water-parting  of  the 
island,  nearer  the  west  coast  in  the  north,  and  the  east  in  the  south,  plays  a  very 
different  rdle  in  the  granitic  and  schistose  areas,  presenting  greater  facilities  for  com- 
munication across  it  in  the  latter.  The  character  of  the  surface  in  the  two  regions  is 
also  very  different,  the  north-eastern  section  being  composed  of  undulating  heights 
Fanning  generally  north  and  south,  while  the  granitic  area  is  a  land  of  mountains 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  in  parallel  ridges,  forming  long  and  narrow  valleys, 
and  gulfs  cutting  deeply  into  the  coast-line.  Socially  it  is  the  land  of  shepherds 
and  "  signori,"  whilst  historically  it  lies  off  the  track  of  great  events.  In  the 
extreme  north  and  south  are  minor  areas,  distinct  in  many  ways  from  the  rest  of 
the  island.  The  region  of  the  north-east,  though  in  area  only  a  fourth  part  of  the 
island,  forms  in  history  practically  the  whole  of  Corsica.  In  it  one  of  the  most 
important  positions  is  occupied  by  Corte,  the  radiating  centre  of  the  principal 
lines  of  traffic,  and  the  point  of  contact  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast- 
lands  ;  and  it  contains  as  well  a  whole  series  of  sites  of  historical  importance.  This 
region  has  a  striking  counterpart  in  the  south-west  of  Sardinia,  in  which  the 
co-ordination  of  geographical  features,  and  the  resulting  historical  phenomena,  are 
strictly  analogous.  The  concluding  section  of  Prof.  Ratzers  paper  deals  with  the 
contrasts  offered  by  the  east  and  west  coasts,  and  the  reasons  which  make  the 
latter,  with  its  many  indentations,  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  broken  coast- 
line &vours  the  development  of  a  country. 

ASIA. 

Hew  Surveyor-General  of  India.— The  Indian  Survey  Notes  for  September, 
1899,  contain  the  announcement  of  the  retirement  from  the  post  of  Surveyor- 
General  of  Major-General  C.  Strahan,  b.e.,  and  of  the  appointment  in  his  place  of 
Lieut-Colonel  St.  George  C.  Gore,  previously  Superintendent  of  Trigonometrical 
Surveys.  General  Strahan  was  the  last  officer  in  the  active  service  of  the  Indian 
Cbvemment  of  the  corps  of  engineers  raised  under  the  East  India  Company,  the 
distinguished  record  of  which  is  thus  brought  to  a  close  by  his  retirement.  He  had 
served  in  the  Survey  Department  for  thirty-six  years,  during  the  last  four  and  a  half 
of  which  he  had  been  at  its  head.  An  important  part  of  his  work  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  topographical  surveys  of  the  Native  States  of  Bundelkhand, 
Central  India,  etc.,  where  the  present  system  of  plane-table  surveying  may  be  said 
to  have  been  elaborated  and  brought  to  perfection.  To  this  work  he  had  devoted 
himself  for  no  less  than  twenty  years.  The  place  of  Colonel  Gore  as  Superintendent 
of  Trigonometrical  Surveys  is  taken  by  Major  S.  G.  Burrard,  r.b.,  one  of  the  officers 
entrusted  a  few  years  ago  with  the  re-determination  of  the  longitude  of  Madras. 
Another  announcement  is  that  of  the  death  of  Hira  Singh,  a  native  surveyor  of  the 
Department,  who  did  much  good  work  on  and  beyond  the  north-west  frontier 
while  attached  to  various  military  and  other  expeditions,  including  that  of  the 
Afghan  Boundary  Commission. 
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BMnoceros  Bemainf  from  Eattem  Mongolia.— We  have  received  from 

M.  Obrucbeff,  the  well-known  Russian  traveller,  the  copy  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
dificovery  of  the  remaios  of  rhinoceros  in  Eastern  Mongolia  during  his  journey  of 
1892-94.  The  identity  of  the  remains,  which  consist  principally  of  a  lower  jaw 
with  fragments  of  teeth,  has  only  recently  been  established  by  Prof.  Suess,  whose 
report  forms  the  first  part  of  the  brochure.  They  are  of  interest  as  establishing  the 
£aot  that  the  sedimentary  formation  in  which  they  occurred  is  a  fresh-water  deposit 
of  at  most  Middle  Tertiary  agf ,  and  thus  shedding  valuable  light  on  the  geological 
history  of  Eastern  Central  Asia.  M.  Obrucheff  gives  a  description  of  the  geological 
features  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ehuldyin  Gobi  plateau,  on  the  edge  of  which 
he  discovered  the  remains.  The  plateau  lies  near  the  salt  lake  Iren-dabasaun-nor, 
on  the  caravan  route  from  Urga  to  Kalgan.  Its  border  is  much  broken  into 
isolated  fragments,  where  the  geological  formation  is  easily  determined.  The  upper 
layer  is  a  whitish  fine-grained  conglomerate,  beueath  which  is  a  whitish  marl  with 
intermixture  of  clay,  etc.,  while  the  lowest  layer  is  a  brownish-red  marl.  The 
rhinoceros  remains  were  found  in  the  middle  layer.  From  the  general  lie  of  the 
country,  M.  Obrucheff  concludes  that  the  strata  of  the  Khuldyin  Gk>bi,  which 
occupy  the  lowest  part  of  the  whole  region,  form  the  oldest  member  of  the  extensive 
Gobi  deposits  of  Eastern  Mongolia.  These  being  now  proved,  as  above  stated,  to  be 
of  fresh-water  origin,  it  is  found  that  the  ancient  Inner  Asiatic  sea  or  series  of  lakes 
consisted  from  the  beginniog  of  fresh  water,  and  existed  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  Tertiary  period.  These  conclusioDs  agree  with  those  of  Prof.  L6czy,  the 
geologist  of  the  Szecbenyi  expedition,  though  M.  Obruchefi'  had  before  doubted  the 
fresh- water  character  of  the  aocieDt  sea,  having  taken  the  remains  now  described 
for  those  of  a  large  fish. 

The  Geological  Structure  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.— A  concise  sum- 
mary of  our  present  kDowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  main  lines  of  tectonic  structure,  is  given  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Tokyo  College  of  Science  (vol.  xi.  part  2),  by  Prof.  B.  Koto.     The  basis  of 
the  description  is  Prof.  Suess»'  chapter  on  the  archipelago  in  *  Das  Antlitz  der  Erde,' 
but   Prof.  Koto   has  extended   and   modified  his  account  from   the  most  recent 
researches.      BegiDning  with  the  great  Malayan  arc,  which  extends  from  Burma 
to  the  vicinity  of  Timor  and  forms  the  outer  portion  of  the  archipelago,  the  writer 
traces  in  turn  its  various  component  parts,  especially  the  great  volcanic  belt 
running  through  Sumatra,  Java,  etc.    The  outermost  member  he  considers  to  run 
from  Cheduba  ofif  the  Arakan  coast,  through  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars  to  the 
line  of  islands  which  fringe  the  south-west  coast  of  Sumatra,  the  volcanic  belt 
being  represented  in  the  north  by  Narcondam  and  Barren  island.    In  the  east  this 
seems  to  terminate  in  the  island  of  Pantar,  north-west  of  Timor,  being  separated  by 
the  latter  and  other  islands  near  it  (all  remarkably  free  from  volcanoes)  from  the 
volcanic  arc  of  Banda,  which  may  thus  be  regarded  as  independent  of  the  great 
Malayan  arc.     Prof.  Koto  is  inclined  to  cut  short  the  Banda  arc,  which  begins  with 
Roma  in  the  south-west,  at  the  Banda  group,  believing  that  Wawani  on  Amboina 
cannot  be  established  as  an  ocUvq  volcano.    On  the  final  decision  of  this  question 
it  depends  whether  or  not  a  connection  exists  between  the  volcanic  chains  of  Banda 
and  the  Moluccas.    Outside  the  Banda  arc  runs  a  parallel  chain  of  islands  from 
Kisser  northwards — the  shattered  relic  of  an  old  mountain  rant^e,  while  a  third 
external  zone  has  also  been  indicated.    This  threefold  arc,  of  which  the  inner  zone 
is  of  young  volcanic  origin,  has  a  striking  counterpart  in  the  lesser  Antilles  and 
still  more  in  the  Riu-kiu  islands.     Within  the  great  Malayan  curve  lie  the  thr«e 
K-shaped  islands  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Gilolo,  the  external  resemblance  of  which 
is,  however,  only  superficial.     To  the  south  their  relation  with  the  outer  curve  is 
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not  clear,  but  their  geologic  lines  converge  unmistakably  in  the  Philippine  group, 
presenting  a  striking  instance  of  "  yirgation."  In  the  south-west  Borneo  possibly 
falls  on  the  tectonic  line  which  runs  from  the  Malay  peninsula  through  Banka  and 
Billiton,  while  in  its  centre  tectonic  lines  running  from  east  to  west  have  lately 
been  discovered,  and  neo-volcanic  rocks  have  unexpectedly  been  fonnd  to  exist. 
The  north-eastern  peninsula  of  Celebes  lies  on  the  volcanic  belt  which,  beginning 
in  the  Ghilf  of  Tomini,  runs  north  through  Sangi,  and  in  Mindanao  joins  the  chain 
of  the  Moluccas  to  form  the  great  volcanic  belt  of  the  Philippines.  This  is  not 
conaidered  by  Prof.  Koto  to  run  the  whole  length  of  Luzon,  but,  after  traversing 
its  south-east  section,  to  cross  the  sea  to  the  extreme  north-east  comer.  The  other 
tectonic  lines  of  the  group  are  somewhat  complicated.  The  map  accompanying 
the  paper  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  Japanese  lithography. 


AFRICA. 

The  Egyptian  Problem.* — Although  Mr.  Silva  White's  recent  work  is 
written  with  avowed  political  motives,  its  aim  being  the  advocacy  of  a  British 
protectorate  over  Egypt,  the  political  questions  involved  are  so  far  bound  up  with 
geographical  considerations  that  the  book  contains  much  matter  of  interest  to 
geographers,  as  well  as  to  the  wider  circles  in  which  a  subject  so  nearly  afifecting 
the  future  of  the  British  Empire  cannot  fail  to  arouse  attention.  From  first  to  last 
the  author  follows  a  continuous  line  of  argument,  in  which  he  attempts  to  make 
each  step  the  logical  sequence  from  what  has  preceded  it,  the  starting-point  of  the 
whole  being  the  geographical  description  of  the  Nile  valley.  Mr.  White  has  a 
striking  and  original  way  of  presenting  his  facts,  and  his  volume  is  decidedly 
suggestive,  while,  apart  from  its  more  definite  object,  it  is  of  value  as  presenting  a 
clear  view  of  recent  Egyptian  history,  its  administrative  system,  and  the  progress 
it  has  made  under  British  control.  In  the  discussion  of  the  physical  factors, 
Mr.  White's  central  idea  is  the  organic  unity  of  the  Nile  valley  and  the  consequent 
need  that  it  should  be  under  one  political  controLf  He  ip,  perhaps,  inclined  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  isolation  of  the  Nile  valley  from  the  rest  of  the  continent, 
and  to  overlook  the  dififerences  which  exist  between  its  component  parts,  which, 
but  for  the  connection  supplied  by  the  river  itself,  could  hardly  have  been  brought 
into  close  relation  on  purely  natural  grounds.  After  dealing  with  Egypt  proper, 
the  author  gives  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  Sudan,  the  section  dealing  with  the 
** title-deeds  of  the  Nile  valley"  being  useful  as  bringing  together  the  various 
international  agreements  on  which  the  Anglo-Egyptian  rights  depend.  Mr.  White 
urges  the  importance  of  fixing  a  definitive  frontier  with  Abyssinia,  the  absence  of 
which  is  the  one  weak  point  in  our  settlement  of  pending  questions.  He  regards 
the  Lybian  desert  as  placed  within  the  Egyptian  sphere  by  the  recent  agreement 
with  France,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Article  III.  of  the  Declaration  merely 
conceded  the  French  claims  up  to  a  certain  line  in  this  direction,  without  saying 
anything  of  the  status  of  the  country  beyond  it,  which  most  naturally  forms  the 
Hinterland  of  TripoILt  Again,  the  dissatisfaction  felt  in  Italy  was  not  so  much 
due,  as  Mr.  White  supposes,  to  the  idea  that  Tripoli  became  a  French  sphere,  as 

•  *  The  Expansion  of  Egypt  under  Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium.*  By  Arthur  Silva 
White.    London:  Methuen.    1899. 

t  Mr.  White  makes  a  curious  slip  in  stating  that  the  Nile  basin  would  contain  the 
area  of  a  hnndred  British  isles.    For  a  hundred,  ten  should  of  course  be  read. 

X  The  trade  route  from  Bengazi  to  Wadai  renders  this  otherwise  valueless  tract 
of  some  importance  to  the  possessor  of  Tripoli. 
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that  Tibesti,  naturally  another  part  of  Tripoli's  Hinterland^  was  assigned  to  France. 
The  work  contains  some  useful  maps,  by  Bartholomew,  of  the  Nile  basin.  In  that 
showing  political  data,  the  whole  British  and  Egyptian  territory  from  Alexandria 
to  Mombasa  is  divided  into  four  areas,  according  to  the  four  grades  of  British 
domination  spoken  of  in  the  text.  The  reason  for  the  severance  from  the  Sudan 
by  the  parallel  passing  through  Fashoda,  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  etc.«  as  a  **  British 
sphere  of  influence,"  is  not  evident,  as  this  is  in  accordance  neither  with  the  terms 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement  of  January,  1899,  nor  with  the  fact  that  Egyptian 
stations  have  already  been  re-established  south  of  that  line.  The  map  showing 
zones  of  vegetation  is  misleading  in  one  or  two  points.  Thus  Uganda,  with  its 
abundant  vegetation,  is  shown  of  the  same  tint  as  the  arid  plains  of  Somaliland, 
while  the  coast  lands  of  British  East  Africa  are  supposed  to  be  covered  with  dense 
forests  comparable  to  those  of  the  Congo  basin. 

Reorganization  of  French  West  A£rica.~By  a  decree  of  the  French 

Colonial  Minister,  dated  October  17, 1899,  the  French  possessions  in  West  Africa 
have  been  placed  under  a  new  organization,  which  considerably  modifies  the  distri- 
bution of  territory  between  the  various  provinces.  The  reason  given  is  the  difficulty 
which  has  been  experienced  in  controlling  the  operations  in  the  far  interior^-on  the 
Middle  Niger — from  so  distant  a  centre  as  Kaye8,  the  capital  of  Senegal.  The 
Middle  Niger  region,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  area  within  the  bend  of 
the  river,  is  therefore  placed  under  a  separate  military  administration,  while  the 
western  portion  of  the  old  Sudan  province  is  united  with  that  of  Senegal  to  form 
a  single  administrative  division,  which  reaches  eastward  to  Lake  Debu.  French 
Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  Dabome  remain,  broadly  speaking,  within  the  same 
limits  as  formerly,  the  Ivory  Coast  extending  roughly  to  10°  N.,  and  Dahome  a 
little  north  of  the  latitude  of  Say.  The  approximate  boundaries  of  the  new  divisions 
are  shown  on  the  opposite  map,  which  also  illustrates  the  territorial  arrange- 
ments between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  the  same  region.  They  are  taken 
from  a  map  published  in  the  Bulletin  du  Comite  de  VAfrique  Fran^ise,  and  re- 
produced in  the  FoUtique  Colon icUe  for  November  14. 

Baron  von  Oriinan's  Viiit  to  Siwa.— During  the  winter  of  1898-99  a  vint 
to  the  Siwa  oasis  was  made  by  Baron  von  Grtinau,  who  gives  a  short  aocount  of 
his  journey  in  the  Zeitschri/t  of  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society  (1899,  No.  3). 
Between  the  Natron  lakes  and  Moghara  the  German  traveller  seems  to  have  taken 
a  route  not  often  followed  across  the  plateau,  by  which  the  length  of  the  Journey 
was  reduced  by  a  day.  The  ground  here  entailed  a  succession  of  ascents  and 
descents  over  a  rocky  surface,  but  the  differences  in  elevation  were  but  slight. 
Baron  von  Griinau  made  a  compass  survey  of  the  route,  and  was  able  to  correct 
some  slight  errors  in  the  maps.  He  also  carried  out  a  regular  series  of  mete(»o- 
logical  observations,  as  well  as  determinations  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  of 
wells.  In  Siwa  he  took  measurements  of  some  of  the  ruins,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  added  much  to  the  information  collected  by  Mr.  Silva  White.  He  seems  to 
have  been  incorrectly  informed  that  Mr.  White  did  not  visit  Aghormi,  of  which  a 
photograph  is  given  in  that  traveller's  book.  Possibly,  however,  the  particular 
ruins  which  he  claims  to  have  discovered  were  not  seen  by  Mr.  White.  The 
temperature  of  the  famous  "  fountain  of  the  sun,"  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  was  repeatedly  taken,  at  various  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  same  result 
(31°  C.  or  87-8°  Fahr.)  obtained  in  each  case.  The  popular  idea  that  it  is  cooler  at 
midday  and  warmer  in  the  evening,  is  thus  due  only  to  the  divergence  of  the 
temperature  from  that  of  the  outer  air.  Baron  von  Griinau  met  with  a  friendly 
reception  from  the  sheiks,  even  from  the  representative  of  the  Senussi,  but  any 
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attempt  to  proceed  to  Jarabub  would  bare  been  strenuously  opposed.  He  accom* 
plished  the  return  march  In  eighteen  days  without  serious  mishaps,  but  conaiders 
the  journey  to  Siwa  the  most  difficult  of  the  nine  caravan  journeys  he  has  hitherto 
undertaken. 

Major  Oibbont'  Zambezi  Expedition.— Writing  to  us  from  Lialoi  on 

August  31, 1899,  Major  Gibbons  sketches  the  results  of  the  explorations  of  him- 
self and  his  colleagues  since  March,  in  which  month  his  last  letter  was  despatched 
(Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  93).  In  accordance  with  the  plans  previously  announced,  the 
field  first  chosen  for  exploration  was  that  to  the  west  of  the  upper  Zambezi,  on  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Okavango,  Ewando  and  other  streams  of  the  western  Zambezi 
basin.  Captain  Quicke,  after  reaching,  from  Lialui,  the  confluence  of  the  Enbangui 
and  Ewaodo,  followed  the  latter  to  its  source,  and  then  struck  north-east  to  the 
LungwebuDgu,  which,  where  first  seen,  was  a  strong  deep  stream  about  200  yards 
wide.  Its  valley,  like  that  of  other  streams  of  the  region,  is  bounded  by  undula- 
tions of  white  sand,  which  diminish  in  height  in  the  direction  of  the  Zambezi. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Kwando  was  explored  by  Captain  Hamilton^  who  found  it  a 
much  smaller  stream  than  either  the  Kubangui  or  the  Kwito,  both  of  which  are,  or 
could  easily  be  made,  navigable  for  stern-wheelers.  The  Ewito,  according  to 
Major  Gibbons'  survey,  has  a  very  different  course  to  that  hitherto  shown  on  our 
maps,  on  which  it  is  placed  some  25  miles  too  far  east.  After  crossing  19°  E.  in 
about  15°  5'  S.,  it  makes  a  wide  curve  to  the  west,  again  crossing  19^,  and  finally 
passing  east  of  that  line  only  in  about  16°  65'  south.*  It  joins  the  Okavango  in 
20°  27'  E.  and  17°  58'  30"  S.,  beyond  which  point  the  latter  river  crosses  and 
recrosses  18°  south,  and  then,  flowing  a  little  soath  of  east,  enters  a  wide  swamp- 
plain  without  any  of  the  windings  shown  on  many  maps.f  Major  Gibbons,  like  Mr. 
Reid  (see  below),  speaks  of  a  channel  connecting  the  Okavango  with  the  Ewando 
(Linyanti).  It  is  known  as  the  Mag'wekwana.  Following  its  course  from  near  the 
Ewando,  he  was  struck  with  the  magnitude  of  its  bed,  which  inclined  him  to  the 
idea  that  it  had  once  formed  the  main  channel  of  the  Okavango,  which  would  then 
have  belonged  to  the  Zambezi  system.  The  channel,  however,  subsequently 
became  less  definite,  and  he  found  that  it  merely  forms  an  overflow  from  the  Oka- 
vango during  two  months  of  the  year,  becoming  waterless  in  the  dry  season.  After 
its  bed  had  become  dry,  Major  Gibbons  still  found  water  in  pans  well  above  its  level, 
though  these  in  turn  are  dry  in  July.  Within  the  bend  of  the  Ewito  above 
described,  a  large  number  of  tributaries  of  the  Ewando  take  their  rise,  very  little 
water  flowing  to  the  Ewito  from  this  side.  The  ground  falls  considerably  towards 
the  Ewando  both  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Ewito  and  of  the  Lungwebungu,  enclos- 
ing a  generally  level  triangular  plain  which  extends  to  the  Zambezi,  and  may  be 
called  the  great  Zambezi  plain.  On  the  east  of  the  Zambezi  the  ground  again 
rises  rapidly.  Major  Gibbons^  plans  for  further  exploration  were  as  follows: 
Captain  Hamilton  was  to  descend  the  Eafukwe,  joining  his  surveys  with  those  of 
Major  Gibbons  in  1895-90.  Captain  Quicke  was  to  ascend  the  upper  Eafukwe 
and  meet  his  chief  at  the  Eabompo  source,  afterwards  proceeding  west  along  the 
watershed  en  route  for  Loanda.  Major  Gibbons  himself  hoped  to  ascend  the  Zam- 
bezi to  its  source,  then  proceeding  east  along  the  Eafukwe-Cdngo  watershed,  and 


*  The  Kwito  was  crossed  by  Capello  and  Ivens  in  about  15°  45'  S.,  its  longitude 
being  supposed  by  them  to  be  then  about  19°  .^5'  E.  They  showed  its  course  without 
any  decided  bend  to  the  west,  though  they  were  correctly  informed  as  to  its  naviga- 
bility down  to  the  Okavango. 

t  As  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Okavango,  Major  (UbbDns  agrees  with  Dr. 
(Journal,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  311). 
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makiog  his  way  to  Tanganyika.  Thence  he  will,  if  possible,  make  for  the  Nile  and 
Khartum.  His  proceedings  have  been  somewhat  hampered  by  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  supplies  from  the  lower  river,  owinc;  to  the  unfjrtunate  death  of  Mr. 
Mailer  and  the  retirement  through  ill  heilth  of  Mr.  Weller. 

Survey  of  the  Linyanti  Eiver  by  Mr.  Percy  Raid.— Mr.  Percy  Reid, 

whose  explorations  in  the  Barotse  country  in  1895-96  are  well  known  to  our 
readers,  writes  to  us  from  Kazungula,  under  date  September  17,  announcing  his 
return  to  that  placd  from  a  trip  round  the  marshes  of  the  Linyanti  river  (Chobe  of 
Livingstone),  as  far  as  Maini^s,  placed  in  our  maps  in  about  23^  E.    Mr.  Held  had 
been  able  to  make  a  fair  number  of  astronomical  observations,  and  had  fixed  the 
position  of  Maini*s  and  of  the  Santa  river  (the  arm  which  diverges  to  the  south)  by 
occultations.    He  hoped  also  to  fix  the  position  of  Kazungula  (opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Linyanti)  in  the  same  way.    An  interesting  discovery  is  that  of  the  water- 
way connecting  the  Okavang  >  marshes  with  those  of  the  Chobe,  whiqh  has  long 
been  reported  to  exist,  though  the  fact  has  been  doubted.*     Mr.  R  3id  has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  mysterious  subj  ict  of  the  rise  of  the  Linyanti  at  the  height 
of  the  dry  season,  to  which  attention  was  first,  we  believe,  ciUed  by  Mr.  Selous 
(Froc,  BM.S.f  N.S.,  vol.  iii.  p.  171),  and  we  may  hope  that  his  observations  will 
throw  light  on  the  problem.     Mr.  Reid  says  that  the  river  rises  twice  in  the 
year.    Mr.  Selous  found  the  flood- water  at  its  highest  in  September,  while  Dr. 
Bradshaw  (Jhid.,  p.  212),  wno  ^esms  to  have  been  in  the  country  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  says  that  the  rise  commenced  in  January,  and  was  at  its  full  height  in  March, 
falling  till  January  again.     It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  regime  of  the  floods 
varied  from  year  to  year,  and  this  is  in  some  meas  ire  borne  out  by  Mr.  Selous' 
fltatemeot  that  between  1874  and  1879  the  overflow  seemed  to  be  growing  less  year 
by  year.    Mr.  Arnot,  who  crossed  the  headstreams  of  the  river  in  1884,  accounted 
for  its  rise  in  the  dry  season  by  the  porous  nature  of  the  ground  near  its  sources, 
which  was  said  to  absorb  the  rainfall  until  the  clo.e  of  the  web  season  {Proceedings, 
N.S.,  vol,  xi.  p.  69). 

FlnctnatioiiB  in  the  Level  of  Tanganyika. — The  MouvemeiU  Oeographique 

for  October  22  last  (No.  43, 1899)  prints  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  P^re  Daull, 
missionary  at  Earema,  relative  to  recent  changes  in  the  level  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Since  1879,  the  writer  says,  the  lake  has  fallen  at  least  26  feet  (8  metres),  there 
being  now  more  than  a  kilometre  of  cultivated  land  between  the  shore-line  and  the 
low  hills  near  Karema,  which  the  water  reached  a  few  years  ago.  This  does  not 
mean,  he  says,  that  the  lake  is  in  course  of  disappearance,  but  merely  that  it  has 
retreated  within  its  natural  bed,  its  former  high  level  being  due  to  the  blocking  of 
the  outlet.  It  now  remains  stationary.  Pdre  DauU  alio  gives  some  particulars 
respecting  the  present  state  of  Ujiji,  or  rather  of  the  chief  centre  of  that  district. 
Arab  influence  has  entirely  declined,  most  of  the  traders  having  left  for  the  cjast. 
A  Greek  trader  now  occupies  the  house  of  the  former  English  mission.  The  Ger- 
mms,  under  whose  rule  there  is  complete  security  for  Europeans,  are  introducing 
the  rupee  as  the  official  medium  of  exchange. 

Surveys  by  Captain  Ashbnrnham  in  Badda  and  AnkolL— Captain  Ash- 

burnham,  who  before  starting  for  Uganda  took  some  lessons  in  surveying  under 
the  Society's  instructor,  writes  to  Mr.  Coles  from  Buddu,  giving  an  account  of 
his  surveys  in  that  country,  wiih  sketch-maps.  The  chief  geographijal  result  has 
been  the  first  correct  delineation  of  Lake  Kachera,  which,  though  long  known  to 

*  Dr.  Aurel  Schulz  found  that  a  considerable  stream,  wliich  he  coDcludcd  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Okavango,  entered  the  Linyanti  from  the  west.  His  idea  was  confirmed 
by  native  accounts. 

No.  I.— January,  1900.]  f 
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exist,  has  hitherto  been  iDcorrectly  shown  on  the  maps.  The  lake  seems  to  have 
been  first  visited  by  Lieut.  Hobart  (Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  189),  who,  however,  saw  a 
part  of  it  only,  and  considered  this  to  be  distinct  from  the  lake  previously  shown 
on  the  maps  from  native  accounts.  Captain  Ashburnham  has  traced  its  shores 
without  losing  sight  of  it  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  has  found  that 
there  is  only  one  lake,  split  up  into  a  number  of  narrow  arms.  The  (greatest  length 
of  the  lake — about  25  miles  according  to  Captain  Ashburnham ^s  sketch — ^is  from 
west  to  east,  but  there  is  a  long  narrow  arm  running  north  for  about  12  miles  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kabula  (on  Lugard's  route  of  1891-92).  The  Ruezi  river 
enters  the  lake  at  the  west  eod,  while  the  Kivale,  known  lower  down  as  the 
Bukora,  flows  out  at  the  east,  entering  the  Victoria  Nyaoza  a  little  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kagera,  with  which  river  it  has  no  cooneciion,  though  erroneously 
shown  as  a  tributary  on  some  maps.*  The  name  Eachera  is  known  to  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  though  each  separate  inlet  (of  which  there  are  nearly  a  dozen) 
seems  to  have  its  own  local  name.  A  depression  amoncr  the  hills  to  the  south-west, 
forming  the  continuation  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  lake,  constitutes  the  boundary 
between  Koki  and  Ankoli,  and  another  natural  trough,  continuing  the  line  of  the 
northern  arm,  separates  the  latter  from  Buddu.  Neither  the  Ruezi  nor  the  Bukora 
are  navigable,  though  the  Bukora  is  deep  even  in  the  dry  weather,  but,  like  a 
great  part  of  the  lake,  is  choked  with  papyrus.  There  are  no  crocodiles  in  either,, 
though  they  swarm  in  the  Kagera.  The  district  of  Sango,  south  of  the  Bukora 
mouth,  is  densely  cultivated,  but  a  forest  of  large  timber  stretches  to  the  south 
and  south-west  of  this.  Captain  Ashburnham's  observations  for  latitude  confirm 
Lieut.  Hobart's  statement  that  the  German  operations  have  overstepped  the 
boundary  into  the  British  sphere.  He  has  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
rebels,  but  thinks  that  their  power  is  now  broken. 

AMEKICA. 

Forest  and  Prairie  in  Nebraska. — A  short  paper  on  recent  changes  in  the 
extent  ot  forest-land  on  the  Nebraska  plains  appears  in  Science  for  November  24 
last,  having  been  read  by  Mr.  C.  £.  Bessey  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Two  ^ears  before,  the  same  author  had 
shown  reason  for  believing  that  the  pines  of  Western  Nebraska  are  advancing  east- 
ward where  destruction  by  fire  or  cattle  is  prevented,  and  where  cutting  does  not 
proceed  too  rapidly.  He  now  brings  forward  evidence  from  Eastern  Nebraska, 
which,  he  says,  is  still  more  conclusive  that  tree  areas  are  there  advancing  with  a 
good  deal  of  rapidity.  He  has  found  that,  in  travelling  up-stream  and  passing  out 
to  the  side  branches,  the  trees  are  invariably  smaller  and  younger,  it  being  a  very 
rare  occurrence  to  find  large  trees  near  the  upper  end  of  a  forest  belt.  This  alone 
would  hardly  be  conclusive,  but  it  is  supported  by  the  statements  of  old  settlers,, 
who  invariably  tell  of  an  advance  of  trees  up  the  valleys,  sometimes  a  mile  or  more,, 
while  the  width  of  the  timber  belts  on  the  streams  hao  also  greatly  increased.  The 
keeping  out  of  fire  seems  the  general  cause  of  the  spread  of  the  trees. 

The  Haniman  Expedition  to  Alaska.— An  account  of  the  expedition  to 

Alaska  last  summer,  organized  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  is  given  by  Mr.  Henry 
Gannett,  of  the  U.IS.  Geological  Survey,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  vol.  xxxi.,  No.  4,  1899.     This  ex^iedition  was  planned  for  the 

♦  The  Ruezi  ("  Rwizi "),  the  lake,  and  the  Kivali  ("Kiware")  were  showh  in 
oorrect  relation  in  Stanlej^'s  map  of  1878,  though  the  latter  river  was  made  to  join  the 
Kugera.  The  name  of  the  lake  was  not  then  known,  but  was  correctly  given  la  Mr. 
RaveLbteiD*s  map  illustrating  Captain  Lugard'a  journey's. 
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purpose  of  a  scientific  study  of  the  little-known  coast  of  Alaska,  and  some  im- 
portaot  contributions  were  made  to  geography,  geology,  zoology,  botany,  and  other 
departments  of  science.  As  no  extended  stops  were  made,  it  was  only  possible  to 
make  limited  surveys  in  localities  of  particular  interest  and  to  measure  heights  of 
mountains.  Many  glaciers  were  surveyed  and  their  fronts  located.  The  party  left 
Seattle  in  the  steamer  Geo,  W,  Elder  on  May  31,  and  proceeded  north-westward, 
touching  at  Metlakatla,  on  Annette  island,  Skagway,  and  Glacier  bay,  where 
several  days  were  devoted  to  mapping  and  studying  the  glaciers.  At  Sitka  several 
days  were  given  to  biological  work.  Some  important  work  was  done  at  Takutal 
bay  in  mapping  the  glaciers  which  discharge  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  Russell 
Fiord,  including  the  Hubbard,  probably  the  largest  discharging  glacier  in  North 
America,  the  Dalton,  Hidden,  and  Nunatak.  Prince  William  sound,  which  is  little 
known,  was  next  visited,  and  several  days  were  devoted  to  its  exploration.  The  coast 
was  found  incorrectly  mapped  in  many  places,  especially  on  the  north  and  west  sides 
of  the  sound.  A  fiord,  15  miles  in  length,  and  containing  five  discharging  glaciers, 
was  found,  which  does  not  appear  on  any  map,  while  eUewbere  scores  of  glaciers 
were  discovered  which  were  not  on  record.  The  fiord  was  named  llarriman  fiord, 
and  was  mapped,  with  the  glaciers  tributary  to  it.  Port  Wells,  of  which  Harriman 
fiord  is  an  arm,  was  also  mapped.  A  glacier,  named  by  the  expedition  Columbia,, 
which  discharges  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  was  also  mapped.  From  Prince 
WiUiam  sound  the  ship  proceeded  to  the  north  shore  of  Shelik  of  strait,  thence 
to  Uyak  bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  Eadiak  island.  On  the  way  to  Unalaska  a 
party  of  naturalists  was  left  on  Popof,  one  of  the  Shumagin  islandn,  others  being 
left  at  Unalaska.  Proceeding  northward,  a  brief  stay  was  made  at  Bogoslof,  two 
young  volcanic  islands  in  the  southern  part  of  Bering  sea,  and  at  St.  Paul,  the 
northernmost  of  the  Pribilof  islands,  the  party  afterwards  arriving  at  Plover  bay, 
in  North-Eastem  Siberia.  Port  Clarence,  Alaska,  was  the  most  northern  point 
reached.  Starting  southward,  the  ship  touched  at  St.  Lawrence,  Hall,  and  St. 
Matthew  islands,  in  Bering  Sea,  which  were  found  thronged  with  sea-birds.  During 
this  two  months'  exploration,  the  fronts  of  twenty-three  glaciers  were  located,  and 
most  of  these  glaciers  were  mapped.  The  heights  of  many  mountains,  including 
the  volcanic  cones  on  the  Alaska  peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  islands,  were 
measured.  A  prominent  fact  connected  with  the  coast  region  of  Southern  Alaska 
is  that  its  features  are  almost  wholly  the  product  of  glacial  action.  There  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  show  that  the  glaciers  have  in  past  times  greatly  rt ceded,  and 
that  on  the  whole  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  still  receding. 

Settlement  of  the  British  Ouiana  Boundary  ftaestion.—By  the  award  of 

the  arbitrators,  given  in  Paris  on  October  3,  the  disputed  question  of  the  boundary 
between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela,  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  states- 
men during  the  greater  part  of  the  century,  and  reached  an  acute  stage  some  four 
years  ag**,  has  at  last  received  its  solution.  The  history  of  the  question  has  been 
folly  set  forth  in  the  Journal  in  past  years,  and  need  not  be  again  touched  upon. 
The  result  of  the  award  is,  broadly  speaking,  the  adoption  of  ihe  boundary  laid' 
down  by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  as  marking  the  extent  of  country  that  might 
justly  be  claimed  by  Great  Britain  on  the  ba^is  of  historical  considerations.  In  two 
localities  only  does  the  new  line  differ  from  Scbomburgk\s.  The  latter  started 
fiom  the  mouth  of  the  Amakuru,  thus  including  within  British  territory  all  the 
land  to  the  north  and  east  of  that  river ;  whereas  the  line  now  fixed  gives  to  Vene- 
zuela the  triangular  section  of  territory  included  between  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
and  the  sea — a  concession  more  than  once  offered  by  this  country  in  consideration 
of  the  importance  attached  by  our  neighbour  to  the  complete  possession  of  the 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Orinoco.    The  second  deviation  from  the  Schomburgk. 
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line  occurs  to  the  south  of  the  Kuyuui,  a  tributary  of  the  latter — the  Wenamu — 
being  chosen  as  the  boundary  infctead  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Kuyuni  itself. 
The  intervening  district  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indian  tribes,  but  it  includes  the 
British  Yuruan  post,  which  formed  the  subject  of  special  difficulties  between  the 
two  governments  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  claimed  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  that 
a  Dutch  post  existed  here  in  former  times.  That  a  Dutch  fort  existed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  near  the  mouth  of  the  Barima,  in  the  territory  now  made  over  to 
Venezuela,  seems  not  to  admit  of  doubt.  Here,  too,  British  stations  have  existed 
during  recent  years,  and  some  agricultural  eettlements  have  been  made,  which  are 
now  transferred  to  Venezuela.  All  the  gold-fields,  however,  in  the  disputed  area, 
with  the  exception  of  that  on  the  Yuruari  beyond  the  Schomburgk  line,  remain 
within  the  territory  of  the  colony.  The  accompanying  map  shows  the  new  boun- 
dary in  detail.  It  starts  frcm  the  coast  at  Point  Playa,  and  runs  thence  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Barima  with  the  Mururuma ;  then  up  the  latter  to  its  source,  and  across 
to  the  junction  of  the  Haiowa  with  the  Amakuru ;  up  the  latter  to  its  source,  and 
south-west  along  the  spur  of  the  Imataka  lange  to  a  point  opposite  the  source  of 
the  Barima,  where  it  turns  south-east,  following  the  main  Imataka  range  to  the 
source  of  the  Akaribisi ;  down  the  latter  to  the  Kuyuni,  and  along  the  northern 
bank  of  this  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wenamu ;  then  up  the  Wenamu  to  its 
westernmost  source,  and  thence  direct  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Roraima.  Beyond 
this  point  the  line  is  subject  to  an  arrangement  with  Brazil,  but  is  provisionally 
fixed  by  the  lines  of  the  Kotinga  and  Takutu  rivers  and  the  Akarai  mountains. 
It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  a  question  which  has  so  long  aff<ected  the 
prosperity  of  British  Guiana  is  at  last  satisfactorily  settled,  aud  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  development  of  the  colony  will  now  proceed  without  hindrance.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  award  provides  for  freedom  of  navigation  and  equality 
of  treatment  to  the  goods  of  both  nations  on  the  Barima  and  Amakuru  rivere. 

AU8TBALA8IA  AND  OCEANIC  I8LAND8. 

The  Dutch  Discoveries  of  Australia.*— Prof.  J.  E.  Heeres,  whose  valuable 

work  on  Tasman's  life  and  voyages  was  noticed  in  the  Journal  early  in  the  present 
year,  has  rendered  another  service  to  historical  geography  by  editing  a  complete 
series  of  documents  beating  on  the  Dutch  voyages  to  Australia  from  1606  to  1765. 
Prof.  Heeres  laments  the  general  ignorance  which  prevails  on  the  subject  of  these 
voyages,  an  ignorance  due  largely  to  the  rarity  of  a  working  acquaintance  with  the 
Dutch  language  on  the  part  of  foreign  students,  though  even  in  Holland  the  story  of 
early  discovery  is  insufficiently  known.  Mr.  Major's  collection  of  documents  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  is,  though  far  from  complete,  useful  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary,  Prof.  Heeres  thinks,  to  reprint  at  length  those  given  by  him. 
But  the  Hague  archives  contain  a  large  amount  of  hitherto  unpublished  matter, 
which  is  now  given  to  the  world  both  in  Dutch  and  English,  thus  supplying 
students  for  the  first  time  with  all  the  available  information  respecting  the  first 
authenticated  voyages  to  the  fifth  great  land-area  of  the  world.  The  data  respecting 
some  of  the  discoveries  are  very  meagre,  though  in  certain  cases  the  fortunate 
existence  of  charts  embodying  the  results  of  the  voyages  supplies  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  they  were  made.  Many  of  these  charts  are  reproduced  by  Prof.  Heeres, 
the  most  interesting  being  perhaps  those  of  Hessel  Gerritsz  of  1618  (subsequently 

*  'The  Pait  borne  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Discovery  of  Australia,  1606-1765/    By 
J.  E.  Heeres,  ll  d.    Published  by  the  Royal  Dutch  Geographical  Society  in  com- 
memoration of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.     London :  Luzac  &  Co. 
Leiden  :  Brill.     1899.    [In  Dutch  and  Eoglish.] 
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revised)  and  1627,  which  record  the  discovery  of  Eendrachtoland  and  other  parts  of 
Western  Australia.  The  first  use,  apparently,  of  the  name  EeDdrachtaland  to 
designate  the  land  discovered  by  Dirk  Hartogszoon  in  the  Eendracht  in  1616  is  to 
be  found  in  a  marginal  note,  added  by  an  oiBcial  of  the  East  India  Company  to  a 
letter  reporting  the  result  of  the  voyage  of  the  Mauritius  in  1618.  A  large  map 
by  Isaac  De  Graaf  is  valuable  as  a  general  record  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  also  as  showing  the  results  of  De  Ylamingh's 
voyage  in  1696-97.  Among  the  documents  perhaps  the  most  valuable  are  the 
journal  kept  by  Jan  Carstensz  on  his  voyage  of  1623  to  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria 
with  the  Pera  and  Amhem,  and  the  various  papers  relating  to  the  voyage  of  Pool 
and  Pieterszoon  in  1636.  Other  documents  deal  with  less-known  voyages,  e,g, 
that  of  Jan  Van  der  Wall  to  the  north-west  coast  in  1678,  for  which  the  only 
authority  seems  to  be  a  chart  showing  the  results  of  the  survey.  While  allowing 
that  the  Duti^h  discoveiies  in  the  w(8t  were  the  result  of  accident,  Prof.  Heeres 
points  out  that  those  in  the  north  were  the  outcome  of  a  systematic  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  the  Dutch  officials  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  operations. 

Eeport  by  the  Suryeyor-Oeneral  of  New  Zealand  for  1898-99.~Tbe 

recently  issued  report  of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Lands  and  Survey  con- 
tains an  unusual  amount  of  interesting  matter  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  colony  as  well  as  to  the  present  position  of  its  surveys.     It  is 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  maps  and  views  of  scenery,  etc.     With  regard  to 
the  trigonometrical  and  topographical  surveys,  Mr.  Percy  Smith  reports  that  the 
largest  arei  under  triangulation  during  the  year  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  north 
island,  around   the  mountain  groups  of  Ruapehu,   Tongariro,   Eaimanawa,  etc., 
forming  the  connecting  link  between  the  triangulatiou  of  Aukland,  Wellington,  and 
Hawke's  bay.    The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lowe,  and  the  final   results  are   looked  forward  to  with  considerable  interest. 
Existing  triangulation  in  Taranaki  has  been  extended,  and  in  Nelson  a  large  area 
among  the  western  mountains  has  been  surveyed.    The  preliminary  results  seem 
to  show  that  the  west  coast  south  of  Cape  Farewell  is  slightly  out  of  position  on 
the  charts.     The  surveys  in  Marlborough,  around  the  Kaikoura  mountains,  will 
furnish  data  respecting  a  district  very  imperfectly  mapped  at  present.    An  appendix 
to  the  report  (No.  11)  gives  the  account  of  a  journey  of  exploration  made  by  Mr. 
W.  Y.  H.  Hall  in  the  mountainous  region  west  of  Lake  Te  Anau,  with  sketch-map. 
Mr.  Hall,  with  a  native  companion,  started  from  the  head  of  the  south  fiord  of  the 
lake,  and  spent  three  days  without  tent  or  blanket  exploring  the  valleys  beyond. 
Near  the  head  of  the  fiord  a  stream  (named  by  Mr.  Hall  '*  Gorge  Bum  ")  runs  in 
from  the  west,  bounded  on  the  south   by  mountains  5000  to  6000  feet  high. 
Ascending  its  valley,  Mr.  Hall  discovered  a  series  of  lakes,  and,  crossing  a  spur  to 
the  north,  came  upon  another  series  (also  drained  towards  Gorge  Burn),  the  largest 
of  which — about  3  miles  long  according  to  the  map — lay  right  under  the  West  Coast 
range.    Mr.  Hall's  companion  climbed  Forden  peak,  whence  he  looked  down  to 
Bradshaw  sound,  an  inlet  off  the  west  coast.    An  attempt  to  descend  to  the  lakes  of 
the  Esk  Burn  valley  to  the  north  proved  impossible,  owing  to  the  precipices  which 
surround  them,  and  the  return  to  the  Gorge  Burn  valley  had  likewise  to  be  made 
down  awkward  precipices.    Other  appendices  deal  with  forestry,  with  the  sanctuaries 
for  wild  animals  which  have  been  established,  and  with  the  "  Hermitage  "  and  other 
works  for  the  o  pening  of  the  Mount  Cook  district  to  tourists,  as  well  as  to  such 
subjects  as  the  progress  of  settlement  and  road-making.     The  **  Sanctuaries  "  alluded 
to  include  Little  Barrier  island,  the  avi- fauna  of  which  embraces  species  nearly 
extinct  on  the  mainland;   the  Paraparaumu  reserve,  devoted  especially  to  the 
rearing  of  game-birds  and  deer  ;  and  Resolution  island,  on  which  and  neighbouring 
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klaDdfi  Mr.  Henry,  tbe  curator,  succeeded  in  placing  some  additional  species  of 
%irds  during  the  year.  Mr.  Uenry  gives  a  sketch-map  of  the  maze  of  islands  in 
Dusky  sound,  south  of  Anchor  island ;  he  says  that  the  "  Sealer's  cove  "  of  our 
maps,  on  the  south  side  of  the  latter,  is  the  inlet  called  by  Cook  **  Luncheon  cove," 
although  the  latter  name  is  now  applied  to  a  spot  a  mile  further  west.  The  report 
also  includes  a  photograph  and  description  of  the  rare  bird  Notomis  ManteUi,  of 
which  the  fourth  specimen  only  was  discovered  near  Lake  Te  Aoau  in  1898.  This 
bird,  which  forms  a  distinct  genus  of  Rallidce,  is  the  prototype  of  a  well-known 
genus  of  swamp-hens.  The  last  specimen,  probably  immatiire,  stood  20  inches 
high. 

The  British  Solomon  Islands.— The  report  for  1898-99  of  Mr.  Woodford, 
Besident  Commissioner  for  the  British  Solomon  if^lands,  has  lately  been  issued  by 
the  Colonial  Office  (No.  275).    Including  the  small  groups  added  in  1897-98,  the 
protectorate  now  extends  (apart  from  the  islands  just  ceded  by  Grermany)  for 
900  miles  from  N.N.W.  to  S.8.E.,  but  the  new  islands  are  at  present  of  small 
importance  as  regards  trade.    The  white  residents  in  the  protectorate  now  number 
fifty  to  sixty,  and  the  prospects  of  trade  seem  to  be  good,  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  sun-  in  place  of  smoke-drying  of  copra,  and  the  commenoemMit  of  diving 
operations  for  the  large  gold- tipped  pearl-shell.    Tobacco  is  the  principal  export, 
but  the  demand  for  Sydney-built  boats  among  the  natives  is  increasing.    Tbe 
area  of  land  under  cultivation  by  white  residents  (chiefly  for  coconuts)  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  favourable  reports  have  been  received  from  two  experimental  coffee 
plantations  on  the  Guadalcanal    The  report  includes  tables  of  rainfall  observations, 
which  give  the  total  amount  for  1898  at  147*39  inches,  a  fall  having  taken  place 
on  two  hundred  and  forty  days,  the  smallest  number  of  rainy  days  in  any  one 
month  (June)  being  fifteen.    The  account  is  also  given  of  an  interesting  expedition 
made  by  Mr.  Woodford,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Svensen,  to  the  interior  mountains  of 
Guadalcanar,  of  which   Mount  Lammas,  seen   from  the  south   coast,  has  been 
generally  supposd  to  be  the  highest.     The  party  landed  on  the  shore  of  Wanderer 
bay,  then  proceeding  eastward  across  the  spar  which  terminates  at  Cape  Hunter. 
Hence  a  view  was  obtained  of  a  straight  pebble  beach  strewn  with  the  trunks  of 
enormous  trees,  evidently  brought  down  by  the  Ithina  river  in  flood.    This  appears 
to  be  the  largest  river  on  the  south  coast,  draining  the  whole  district  visited  by 
Mr.  Woodford.    The  volume  of  water  must,  after  heavy  rain,  be  enormous.    Crossing 
this  stream,  the  explorers  struck  into  the  bush  after  reaching  the  deserted  village 
of  Bolonda.    An  ascent  to  1600  feet  was  followed  by  a  descent  to  the  Eolondoma, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ithima,  running  west  through  a  rocky  gorg*".    A  steep  rocky 
track  led  into  the  region  of  ferns  and  moss,  and  at  2700  feet  quarters  for  the 
night  were  found  in  a  native  hut,  whence  a  good  view  of  the  country  was  obtained. 
Immediately  in  front,  but  far  below,  was  the  gorge  of  the  Teremalenga,  another 
tributary  of  the  Ithina,  coming  from  Mount  Popomanasiu  by  a  fine  fall  of  perhaps 
400  feet.    From  Mount  Legombi  on  the  right  a  horseshoe  of  mountains  closed  the 
Tiew  as  &r  as  the  north-east.    On  the  third  day,  after  a  descent  of  1100  feet  to  the 
rock-encumbered  Teremalenga  river,  the  ascent  was  resumed  through  a  region  of 
daily  rain,  where  trees  and  ground  were  thickly  covered  with  moss.    On  the  fourth 
the  party  passed  over  the  summit  of  Bulumarau  to  that  of  Popomanasiu  (nearly 
6000  feet).    The  latter  falls  3000  feet  to  the  valley  of  the  Ithina,  there  being  no 
saddle  connecting  it  with  the  great  Kavo  range,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  highest 
in  the  island.    Provisions  now  running  short,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  farther, 
but  the  experience  gained  will  be  of  use  for  any  future  attempt.    Mr.  Woodford 
made  interesting  notes  on  the  botany  of  the  country,  the  conditions  between  iOOO 
and  6000  feet  being  found  much  the  same  as  on  the  mountains  of  New  Guinea. 
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The  South  Sea  Isltads  tad  European  Enterpriie.*— Count  Pfeil^s  reoeDt 

work  on  the  (German  posswsions  in  the  Western  Pacific  decerves  the  careful 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  European  dealioga  with  leaa 
civilized  racep.  Although  the  book  has  something  to  say  legarding  the  natural 
features  of  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  archipelagoes,  its  central  Idea  is  the 
dlFcusfion  of  the  problems  which  affect  the  future  prosperity  and  development  of 
the  German  Pacific,  with  especial  regard  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  white  and 
coloured  inhabitants;  and  the  author's  views  are  both  practical  and  well-coniidered. 
After  an  introductory  chapter,  in  which  he  sums  up  with  judicious  conciseness  the 
most  striking  ph}fcical  characteristics  of  the  countries  in  question,  with  a  sketch 
of  their  recent  history,  he  turns  to  the  consideration  of  the  native  tribes,  which,, 
in  s^ite  of  the  impossibility  of  extended  travtl  during  the  period  of  his  stay  in  the 
islands,  he  was  able  to  study  with  some  thoroughness  from  their  concourse  to  the 
trading  ports  and  labour-stations.  He  regards  them  throughout  rather  from  a 
psychological  than  an  ethnographical  standpoint,  deducing  their  mental  and 
moral  characteristics  from  a  preliminary  view  of  their  manners  and  customs^ 
Chapters  T.  to  III.  treat  in  unususl  detail  of  these  subjects,  the  life-history  of  a 
"  Kanaka "  from  birth  to  death  being  vividly  sketched.  The  fourth  chapter 
deals  with  the  nature  of  their  habitat,  and  especially  the  volcanic  agencies  there 
exhibited,  while  the  fifth  takes  up  the  possibilities  of  ecoDomic  development. 
In  this  connection  Count  Pfeil  utisely  urges  the  great  importance  of  obtaining  by 
systencatic  effort  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  country, 
pointing  out  how  much  the  want  of  such  knowledge  may  hinder  progress.  Aa 
regards  the  future  relations  of  the  whites  with  the  natives,  he  dismisses  as 
chimerical  the  idta  that  the  two  races  might  live  together  on  equsl  terms,  but^  on 
the  other  hand,  rejects  the  pessimistic  views  of  those  who  hold  that  the  natives 
must  eventually  succumb.  The  great  reserve  of  the  character  of  the  natives  and 
their  slowness  to  adept  European  ideas  and  methods  are  the  great  hindrances  to 
their  acceptance  of  the  position  of  labourers  under  European  control,  while  the 
rooted  idea,  so  often  prevalent,  that  the  white  man's  stay  is  only  temporary,  teneis 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  among  the  more  warlike  tribes,  which  are  also  the 
most  intelligent,  that  a  future  labour-supply  will,  in  CouDt  Pfeil's  opinion,  me)st 
probably  be  obtained;  but  hostile  encounters  can  hardly  be  avoided  before  this 
event  is  reached.  Meanwhile  the  immediate  wants  of  the  colonies  might  be 
supplied  by  the  introduction  of  Chinese  coolies.  Plantation  prexlucts  must  form 
the  staple  resource  of  the  possession,  and  for  these  New  Pomerania,  where  the 
greatest  progress  has  already  been  made,  seems  the  most  promising  portion.  Germaa 
New  Guinea  as  a  whole  piesents  a  less  favourable  picture.  The  last  chapter 
contains  some  interesting  experiences  of  travel,  though  the  author  has  elsewhere 
carefully  avoided  introducing  the  personal  element. 

POLAR  RSGI0N8. 

Exploration  in  the  Sibeiian  Sea.— A  sum  of  £5400  hts  been  inscribed  ia 

the  Budget  of  the  Russian  Ministry  for  the  equipment  next  summer  of  an  Arctic 
Hydrograpbic  Expedition  to  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
ploring in  detail  the  not  them  route  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ob  and  the  Yenisei. 

GSKSBAL. 

The  Anglo-Oerman  Agreement. t — The  latest  Inttrnational  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  delimitation  of  colonial  pusressions  settles  in  a  satistactory  manner 

♦  *  Studien  und  Beobachtungen  ans  der  Siidsee.'    Von  Joachm  Graf  Pfiil.     Bruns- 
wick :  Vieweg.     1899. 

t  Map  showiDg  West  Aftican  arrangement,  p.  60. 
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the  last  importaot  points  outstanding  between  Germany  and  this  country.  It  has 
been  arrived  at  by  mutual  concessions,  Great  Britain  waiving  her  undoubted  rights 
in  the  Samcan  archipelago  in  return  for  importaut  renunciation  of  claims  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  by  Germany.  The  Samcan  islands  of  Savaii  and  Upolu  are 
made  over  absolutely  to  Germany,  who  thus  secures  a  much -desired  position  on  the 
ocean  rontes  from  San  Francisco  and  Vancouver  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
and  firom  the  western  end  of  any  future  American  inter-oceanic  canal  to  her  posses* 
sions  in  New  Guinea  and  neighbouring  seas.  The  third  important  island,  Tutuila, 
is  reserved  for  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  obtains  in  exchange  the  relioqaish- 
ment  by  Germany  of  all  claims  to  a  coaling-station  in  the  Tonga  group,  important 
to  Great  Britain  by  reason  of  its  nearness  to  Fiji,  and  the  cession  of  the  two 
islands  of  Choiseul  and  Isabel  in  the  Solomon  group,  which,  with  Bougainville  and 
Buka  (still  German),  had  fallen  to  Germany  in  the  partition  of  the  group  in  1886. 
The  British  possessions  in  this  part  of  the  Pacific  are  thus  rounded  off  in  a  more 
satisfactory  way  than  formerly.  In  West  Africa  an  important  settlement  has  been 
arrived  at  with  respect  to  the  "  Neutral  Zone "  established  in  1888  in  the  region 
behind  the  Gold  Coast.  This,  together  with  the  area  to  the  north  between  10^  and 
11°  N.,  is  now  divided  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  such  a  way  that  the 
former  secures  possession  of  the  natural  Hinterland  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  the  Upper 
Yolta  basin,  as  far  as  the  commencemeDt  of  French  territory.  From  the  point  on 
the  Yolta  where  the  neutral  zone  began,  the  new  boundary  is  to  follow  the  Daka 
tributary  of  that  stream  to  9°,  beyond  which  it  is  to  run  north  in  a  line  to  be 
demarcated  by  a  mixed  commission,  but  which  is  to  be  so  chosen  that  the  territories 
of  Mamprusi  and  Gambaga  fall  to  Great  Britain,  and  those  of  Yendi  and  Chakosi  to 
Germany.*  By  this  arrangement  the  two  important  trade  centres  of  Salaga  and 
Yendi,  within  the  former  neutral  zone,  fall,  the  first  to  Great  Britain,  the  second 
to  Gkrmany.  Gambaga,  to  which  the  latter  had  laid  claim,  thorgh  a  treaty 
with  the  ruler  had  been  made  in  1894  by  British  agents,  lies  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  contested  territory  north  of  the  neutial  zone,  while  Chakosi 
(Yakoshi)  is  the  name  of  the  district  further  east,  which  contains  the  town  of 
Sansanne  Mangu,  where  the  Germans  already  have  a  station.  Information  respect- 
ing the  region  in  question  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  German 
officers  in  the  Mitteilungen  aits  den  Deutschen  Schutzyehitten,  the  results  of  journeys 
by  British  officers  having,  unfortunately,  been  rarely  given  to  the  world.  Captain 
Lonsdale's  journey  to  Salaga  and  Yendi  in  1881 — the  first  accomplished  by  a 
European — was,  however,  described  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  on  the  Gold  Coast 
for  1882.  Lieut,  von  Fran9ois'  journeys  to  Yendi,  Gambaga,  etc.,  in  1888-89  are 
described  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  German  publication  above  alluded  to ;  and 
those  of  Captain  Binger,  our  medallist,  who  traversed  the  Upper  Yolta  region  on 
his  great  journey  across  the  Western  Sudan  (1887-89),  in  that  traveller's  book, 
'  Du  Niger  au  Golfe  de  Guin^.'  The  best  map  of  the  regie  n  is  that  by  P.  Sprigade, 
oxL  the  scale  of  1  :  1,000,000,  given  with  the  Mitteilungen  for  1898  (part  4). 
Finally,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  agreement  includes  the  conditional  abandon- 
ment by  Germany  of  extra-territorial  rights  in  Zanzibar.  The  map  on  p.  63 
shows  the  new  boundary  in  West  Africa  so  far  as  it  can  be  laid  down  previous  to 
delimitation  on  the  spot. 

Hew  System  for  the  TranBcription  of  Oeographioal  Names-t— The  latest 

contribution  to  the  vexed  question  of  geographical  orthography  is  a  memoir  by 


*  With  our  present  knoiv  ledge,  the  boundary  cannot  be  correctly  shown  beyond  9°  N. 
t  M^thode  de  Transcription  Bationelle  Generale  des  noms  G^ographiques.     Par 
Christian  Gamier.    Paris :  Leroux.     1899. 
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the  late  Christian  Gamier,  which  recently  gained  the  Yolney  prise  of  the  French 
Institute,  with  special  commendation.    The  author  was  a  young  French  iavantf 
whose  attention  was  directed  to  the  suhject  during  the  London  meeting  of  the 
International  Geographical  Congress,  and  who  took  up  the  idea  of  supplying  an 
improve!  general  system  of  orthography  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  cbtIj  last 
year,  in  spite  of  failing  health,  he  had  completed  the  laborious  Ungulstio  and  other 
studies  necesFary  to  the  working  out  of  a  system  based  on  thoroughly  scientific 
principles.     M.  Gamier's  memoir  lays  down  with  great  clearness  the  desiderata  for 
a  really  rational  general  system  of  transcription,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  grant- 
ing such  a  system  to  be  itself  desirable,  his  work  marks  an  advance  on  previous 
attempts  in  the  same  direction,  simplicity  having  been  aimed  at  as  well  as  com- 
prehensiveness.   The  auth'^r  shows  the  disadvantages  of  both  strictly  orthographic 
and  phonetic 'methods,  and  his  system  is  a  combination  of  the  two.     After  a 
chapter  on  general  principles,  he  examines  in  turn  the  principal  alphabets  and 
languages  of  the  world,  with  a  view  to  gaining  a  clear  idea  of  the  sounds  to  be 
represented,  and  then  proceeds  to  explain  his  system  in  detail.     His  alphabet  con- 
sists (I)  of  fundamental  letters — those  of  the  complete  Latin  alphabet ;  (2)  of 
signs  indicating  aspirations,  clicks,  and  '*  tones, **  or  vocal  modulations  of  vowels ; 
(3)  of  accents  modifying  the  sounds  of  the  fundamental  letters ;  (4)  of  supplementary 
letters ;  (5)  of  graphic  conventions.    A  few  examples  only  of  the  use  of  the  modify- 
ing signs  can  be  given.   On  the  analogy  of  the  Croatian  c  the  sign     is  used  with  c, 
»,  and  2  to  give  the  sounds  of  the  English  ch,  s^,  and  the  French/.    The  point  below 
the  letter  denotes,  according  to  established  custom,  cerebral  consonants,  while  the 
comma  in  the  same  position  nasalizes  the  n.     The  sign  •*  modifies  the  sound  of 
vowels  (o  representing  the  French  eu),  and  when  used  with  d  and  t,  gives  the 
sound  of  the  soft  and  hard  th  in  English.    Whatever  advantages  the  method  may 
possess,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  such  universal  system  can  prove 
serviceable  in  practice.    Apart  from  the  large  number  of  symbols  required,  it  most 
necessarily  have   the  disadvantage,  that  even  the  fundamental  letters  agree  in 
value  with  the  established  usage  in  no  single  country,  while  a  confusion  must 
always  arise  from  the  uncertainty  whether  the  universal  or  particular  method  is 
employed  in  any  given  case.    The  adoption  of  a  limited  number  of  systems,  suited 
to  the  ussge  of  the  principal  languages  of  Europe,  would  involve  no  greater  o(m« 
fusion  than  the  existence  of  the  languages  themfelves  necessitates,  and  would  even 
in  certain  cases  facilitate  correct  pronunciation,  by  the  means  for  comparison  thuB 
supplied. 


OBITUARY. 


Sir  Eawson  William  Eawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

By  the  death,  on  November  20,  of  Sir  Kawson  Hawson,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
eight  years,  the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valued  members.  Sir 
Hawson  joined  its  ranks  as  far  back  as  1838,  there  being  now  only  some  half-dozen  sur- 
vivors of  the  Fellows  elected  during  the  previous  eight  years  of  its  existence.  Among 
those  who  have  held  office  on  its  Council,  Sir  Rawson's  seaiority  was  undisputed,  as  he 
had  been  first  elected  on  that  bady  in  18^1,  and  from  first  to  last  served  as  Ck)uncillor 
no  less  than  nineteen  years,  his  final  resignation  taking  place  less  than  two  years 
ago.  Daring  this  time  his  experience  and  business-like  capacity  were  freely  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Sjciety,  of  which  he  became  Vice-President  in  1896. 
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Sir  Rawson  Rawson  entered  public  life  in  1841  as  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Oladstoae  on  the  appointment  of  the  latter  as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Daring  the  greater  part  of  his  public  career,  however,  he  was  connected  in  one  way 
ox  another  with  colonial  administration,  being  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Canada 
in  1842,  and  shortly  afterwards  Treasurer  of  Mauritius,  which  office  he  held  for  a 
considerable  period.  In  1854  he  became  Colonial  Secretary  at  the  Cape,  and  ten 
years  later  was  promoted  to  be  Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  whence  he  was  transferred 
to  the  same  post  in  the  Windward  islands  in  1869.  In  1875  he  retired,  being  created 
K.C.M.G.  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
Sir  Rawson  was  well  known  as  a  zealous  statistician,  paying  special  attention  to 
the  trade  of  the  British  Empire,  of  which,  among  other  writings,  be  published  a 
useful  synopsis  in  1888.  While  governor  of  the  Windward  islands  he  had  dealt,  in 
a  report  published  in  1874,  with  the  rainfall  of  Barbadoes  and  its  influence  upon 
the  sugar  crops.  After  his  return  to  this  country,  when  the  **  scramble  for  Africa  *' 
l>egan  to  attract  general  attention,  he  contributed  to  our  Proceedings  for  1884  a 
valuable  summary  of  the  claims  of  the  several  European  nations  on  the  coasts  of 
that  contineDt,  supplementing  the  paper  the  following  year  with  a  more  detailed 
discussion  of  European  territorial  claims  on  the  Red  sea  coasts. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Longitude  of  Nkata  Bay,  Lake  Nyasa. 

December  17, 1899. 
I  THiVK  that  the  difficulty  mentioned  in  this  month's  Journal  (p.  667)  as  to 
the  longitude  of  Nkata  bay  on  Lake  Nyasa  can  be  explained.  After  we  had 
determined  the  longitude,  I  sent  our  value  to  H.M.  acting  Consul-General  at 
Zomba  for  his  information.  In  the  next  copy  of  the  B.CA,  Gazette  he  printed 
ity  with  the  remark  that  the  previously  accepted  longitude  was  6  miles  in  error. 
I  believe  that  Dr.  Gill's  statement  is  quite  correct,  and  based  on  this.  No  doubt 
the  best  map  available  was  used  for  the  comparison.  This  was  before  the  value 
of  Lieuts.  Rhoades  and  Phillips  was  published  (or  rather  had  reached  Central 
Africa).  Lieut.  Bhoades's  value  does  not  depend  on  Blantyre,  but,  as  I  understand, 
is  an  independent  chronometer  value  brought  up  from  the  coast.  Such  an  accord- 
ance with  the  telegraphic  value  as  actually  occurred,  is  remarkable. 

As  regards  the  error  in  the  longitude  of  Blantyre,  that  still  remains  unknown. 
We  were  unexpectedly  prevented  from  determining  this  telegraphically.  My  own 
'view  is  that,  as  the  value  of  Blantyre  is  the  mean  of  eighty-one  absolute  deter- 
minations, it  should  not  be  more  than  half  a  mile  in  error. 

Perhaps  the  B.C.  A.  Survey  Department  might  be  moved  to  settle  this  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Gill,  H.M.  astronomer  at  the  Cape,  when  the  war  is  over. 

C.  F.  Close, 

Capt.  R.E. 


The  Mansarowar  and  Eakastal  Lakes.* 

Ist  Batt.  3rd  Gurkhas,  Almora,  N.W.P.,  October  12,  1899. 
Mr.  Walter  Savage   Landor,  whose  introductory  letter  I  enclose,  was  very 
AnxiouB  that  I  should  write  to  you   to  state  that  in  August,  1895,   when  up 


*  This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  President. 
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tra?elliog  in  Tibet  with  my  father,  General  Chaoner,  I  praotioally  crossed  the  ridge- 
dividing  the  Manurowar  and  Rakastal  lakes.  I  was  on  the  look-out  for  barrel  at 
the  time,  so  kept  along  the  crest  as  much  as  possible.  I  saw  no  "  ditch  **  connect- 
ing the  two  sheets  of  water.  The  connection  I  believe  to  be  a  tunnel.  The  pundits 
with  whom  I  have  talked  over  the  matter  deny  any  cutting  between  the  lakes. 
Moorcroft,  in  1842,  I  believe,  crossed  the  ridgo  and  saw  no  ditch.  I  hope  this 
information  may  be  of  some  use  to  help  this  disputed  point. 

G.  KXKDALL-CUANNEB. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROTAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 

SESSION  1899-1900. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  November  27,  1899. — Sir  Clements  Markham^ 

K.C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — Henry k  Ar^towskij  Meteorologist  to  the  Belgian  Antarctic  Expe- 
dition ;  Antonio  Joaquim  Basto^  Jun. ;  Charles  Clive  Bigham ;   William  BUHoch; 
Ernest  Horsfoi'd  Bingley  ;    Alexander   Claude  Forster  Boxdton ;    W,   A,   Frank 
Balfour  Broune ;  William  T,  H,  Bradley ;   Lieut,  Norman  Edwin  Oswdl  Philip 
Canning,  R,N,R.;  Thomas  B,  Clarke- Thomhill ;  Francis  J.  Collinson;  Adolphus^ 
Coustol;    Vice- Consul    William  Edward  B,    Copland    Crawford;    Pierre   Bona 
D'Anty;  Rev.  Curtis  Hoyt  Dickins;  R.  Jeffrey  Donohue;   Major  Edward  Dorset 
Farmer- Bringhurst J  F.R.CS. ;   Captain  John  David  Ferguson^  D.S.O. ;   RandaU 
John  Fox  ;  Major  diaries  James  Fox  ;  Captain  ff,  C.  Eraser  {\st  Life  Guards)  ; 
Charles  Alfred  Oibhes ;   William  Ooodacre ;  Harold  W,   Oough,  M,A,^  F.C.S. ; 
Major  Walter  Wingate  Gray  {Berwick  and  Lothian  Yeomanry);    Thomas  Jone$ 
Oihb  Duncanson,  MA,,  F.Z,S, ;  Shipion  Oreen ;  Charles  Kennerley  Hall ;   ShoHo- 
Henry  Hare;    William  Roland  Bart;  Richard  Kilvington  Hattersley ;   Arthur 
Frederick  Herbert ;  Arthur  Herbert  Jocelyn  Bill ;  J.  Bernard  Stoughton  Holbom  ; 
George  Jamieson^  CM,G.;  Captain  Gilbert  Ward  Johnson  (Srd  Punjab  Cavalry); 
Albert  Kendall;  Arthur  Landsberg ;    George  RuthvenLe  Hunte,  CM,G,  (^Lieut.- 
Crovernor  and  Administrator  of  British  New  Guinea)  ;  Sigmund  Lipmann  ;  Leonard 
A.  Lyall ;    Captain  Mill  Malcolm  {Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders) ;  Stewart 
Margetson ;    Frederick    Thomas  Middleton ;   Rev.  Hugh  Parry ;  C,  V,  A.  Fed ;. 
Captain  Francis  Barrow  Pearce  {West    Yorkshire  Regt.),  Deputy  Con^missioner, 
B,C,A,  Protectorate;  T.  T.  Pfielps;  Lieut.  Francis  William  Pirrie  {Indian  Staff 
Corps);  John  St.  Vincent   Pletts;   Percy  Horace   Gordon   Powell- Cotton;  Arch- 
deacon Francis  D.  Pritt ;  G.   W.  Prothero;  Dr.  G.  R.  Radmore;  Colin  Spittal 
Reddie ;    William  Redman ;   Bertram  Edward  Sargeaunt ;   Hermann   Schwrhoff^ 
Consul  for  Spain  ;  Em^t  Henry  Shackleton  {Officer,  R.M.S.  *'  Tantallon  Cbutle '*)  ; 
A,  Hastings  Stewart;   Lord  Alexander  Thynne;    Charles  Todd,  M,D.,  M,B,C,S, ; 
Philip  Damd  Warren  {Assistant  Surveyor- General  of  Ceylon)  ;  Lieut,  William  Alan 
Watts-Jones,  R.E. ;   R.   Valentine   Webster ;    George  Wilson ;    Captain  A,  W.   S. 
Wingate  {Indian  Staff  Corps)  ;  Captain  J.  E.  S.  Woodman  {  West  India  Beffiment). 

The  President  read  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Major  Gibbons  and  Mr.  Percy 
Reid,  who  have  been  exploring,  independently,  in  Barotseland ;  and  of  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Sbarp,  who,  with  Mr.  E.  S.  Grogam,  has  been  travelling  for  about  three  years 
from  Beira  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  Lake  Kivu,  Lake  Albert  Edward,  and  Uganda. 

The  Paper  read  was  : — 

"  Desert  Sand  Dunes."    By  Vaughan  Cornish. 
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Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  December  11,  1899.— Colonel  Sir  T.  H.  HoLDlCH, 

R.E.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Cbair. 

Elections. — Edward  Seymour  Bell;  Captain  Ernest  Leonard  Cowie  (West 
India  Beyiment) ;  Bev.  Wilh'am  Tud'/r  Jones ;  Max  Michadson ;  Alfred  JTenry 
Sjmrrier,  L  R.C.P.;  Prof.  Hans  Stiffen. 

HosoRARY  Corresponding  Members. 

Captain  Meliton  Carhajal  {President  of  the  Peruvian  Geoyraphical  Society); 
Prof.  A.  Bertrand  {Professor  of  Topography  and  Engineering  in  the  University 
of  Santiago,  Chile) ;  Seftor  D.  Samuel  A,  Qaevedo  {distinguished  geographer  and 
ethnologist  of  Buenos  Aires.) 

The  Paper  read  was : — 

"  A  Journey  tbroagli  Abyssinia  to  the  Nile."     By  H.  Weld  Blandell. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  LITERATURE  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Addituma  to  the  Library, 

Bj  HUGH  BOBXBT  MILL,  D.So.,  Libra/rian,  B.a.8. 

The  following  abbreviatioos  of  nouns  and  the  adiectives  derived  from  them  are 
employed  to  indicate  the  source  of  articles  from  other  publications.  Geographical 
names  are  in  each  case  written  in  full : — 

A.  s  Academy,  Academic,  Akademie.  Mag.  =  Magazine. 

Abh.  s  Abhandlungen.  Mem.  =  Memoirs,  Me  moires. 

Ann.  =  Annals,  Annales,  Annalen.  Met.  =  Meteorological. 

B.  =  Bulletin,  Bollettino,  Boletim.  P.  =  Proceedings. 
Com.  ss  Commerce.  R.  s  Boyal. 

C  Bd.  =  Comptes  Rendus.  :    Bev.  =  Review,  Bevue. 

Brdk.  =  Erdkunde.  1    8.  =  Society,  Societe,  Selskab. 

Q.  s  Geography,  Geographic,  Geografia.        Sitzb.  =  Sitzungsberioht. 

Oes.  s  Gesellschaft.  \    T.  =  Transactions. 

I.  =  Institute,  Institution.  V.  =  Verein. 

Ix.  =!  Izvestiya.  Verb.  =  Verhandlungen. 

J.  S5  Journal.  W.  =  Wissenscbaft,  and  compounds. 

fc.  u.  k.  =  kaiserlich  und  koniglich.  ,    Z.  =  Zeitschrift. 

If.  ss  Mitteilungen.  I    Zap.  =  Zapiski. 

On  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  octavo^  quarlOy  etc.,  the  size  of  books  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cover  in  inches  to  the  nearest 
half-inch.    The  size  of  the  Journal  is  10  x  6^. 

A  lelsetion  of  the  works  in  this  lift  will  bo  noticed  elsewhere  in  the  **  JonmaL" 

EUBOPE. 

Alps— Olaoiers.  Jahrh.  Sehweizer  Alpewlub  S4  (1899) :  275-297.  Forel,  Lngeon,  Xnret. 
Les  variations  p^riodiques  des  glaciers  des  Alpes.    Par  Dr.  F.-A.  Forel,  Dr.  M. 
Lugeon,  E.  Muret.    Dix-neuvi^me  rapport.     1898.     With  Illustration. 

Austria-Hungary.  Baedeker. 

Austria,  including  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Dalmatia,  and  Bosnia.  Handbook  for 
Travellers,  by  Karl  Baedeker.  With  30  Maps  and  36  Plans.  Ninth  edition,  re- 
vised and  augmented.  Leipsic:  Karl  Baedeker;  London:  Dulau  &  Co.,  1900 
[1899].  Size  6J  x  4i,  pp.  xvi.  and  480.  Price  Ss.  Presented  by  Messrs.  Dulau 
&  Co. 

Anstria^Hnngary.  J.  Manchester  O.S.  15  (1899) :  11-23.  Latham. 

Visit  to  the  Tatra.     By  J.  B.  Latham.     With  Illustrations. 
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linim«rw«ld— LakM.  Wafoer, 

Die  Seen  des  Bohmerwaldes.  Eine  geologisoh-^ogrAphiBohe  Stodie,  zugleich  ein 
Beitraff  zur  I/Odung  des  Karproblems.  Von  Dr.  Paul  Wagner. — Wissenscbaft- 
liche  YeroiTcntliohnDgen  des  YereiDs  fiir  Erdkunde  za  Leipzig.  Yierter  Band. 
Beitrage  zur  Geogmphio  des  mittleren  Deutschland.  Herausgegeben  .  .  .  Yon 
Friedrich  Riitzel.  Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Uumblot,  1899.  Pp.  1-90.  Mapt  and 
Hlusiration$. 
Particulars   of  the  moQutains,  lakes,  and  tarns  of  the  boundary  district  between 

BaTaria  and  Bohemia,  which  were  sounded  by  the  author,  together  with  a  diBcossiou 

on  the  origin  of  corries. 

SMtem  If  editerranaan.  OrerberglL 

Dans  le  Levant,  en  Grl>ce  et  en  Turquie.     Par  Cyr.  Yan  Overbergh.     Bmxelles: 
O.  Sohopens  et  C^  1899.       Size  7|  x  5.  pp.  xvi.  and  422.    lUuitrations.     Pn- 
tenUd  by  the  PMuhen. 
Tlio  journal  of  a  pleasure  trip  on  board  one  of  the  tourist  yachts  to  the  ports  of 
Grevct'  and  thi^se  of  Europ«.*au  and  Asiatic  Turkey  in  the  .Egoan  sea. 

Europe.  Alien. 

Tht>  Eun>pean  Tour.     A  Handbook  for  Americtins  and  Colonists.   By  Orant  Alien. 

London  :  Grant  Riohanls,  1899.    Size  8  x  6},  pp.  viii.  and  294.     Friee  6s.     Pre- 

9eHi6d  l>y  thf  FMi$Ker. 
This  book  was  written  ori^ioally  for  Americans  who  wish  to  turn  a  single  Tisit  to> 
Europe  to  the  best  accouut  It  is  now  published  in  this  country  in  the  hope  of  beinfr 
useful  to  (>olonial  visitors  as  well.  The  bketch  of  the  interesting  tour  through  Europe 
is  done  in  the  late  Mr.  Allen's  best  style,  and  there  is  probably  no  one  else  who  could 
give  in  so  little  spaee  such  a  valuable  indication  of  what  is  best  worth  seeing  on  the- 
contineut,  always  with  the  object  of  ac«iuiriog  that  education  which  travel  alone  can 
giTe. 

Uaitad  Kingdom— England.  Cnttriss. 

P.  Yt^kthirr^  Qfxiiog,  and  FitlytechHie  S.  18  (1899) :  433-443. 
Notes  on  the  Caves  of  Yorkshire.     Part  ii.     By  S.  W.  Cuttriss.     With  Plan  and 
Plate$.     AI$o  a  A*p<iral<»  ct^pjf  prt^tnted  by  the  Author. 
IVsi'ribt  s  the  progress  of  s|H'leological  exploration  in  Yorkshire  by  the  members  of 
IochI  scientitio  MX^ieties.     The  exploration  of  Gaping  Ghyll  and  Bowten  Pot  ia  de- 
sexilHHi  in  si>me  detail. 

Uaitsd  Kingdom- England.      (?./.  GtoUiy.  S,  55  (1899) :  359-364.  Dakyns. 

The  Limestone-kuvdls  below  Skipton  and  Gras^ington  in  Craven.  By  J.  B. 
Dakyus. 

Unitad  Xingdam— England.      QJ.  G^og.  S^  55  (1899) :  327-358.  Karr. 

On  Lime*tone-knolls  in  the  Craven  District  of  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere.  By  J,  E. 
Marr,  r.K,!*.,  ete.      With  mmeinUioH$. 

Unitad  Kingdom— Xstsorology.  Brodie^ 

QuKirterly  J.  i?.  .Vc  <«^m»/tv  ^"^  **  (1899^ :  181-202. 
The  Pr\^long\xl  Dt^ficiencv  of  llain  in   1897  and  18l>8.     By  F.J.  Brodia.     Wiih 

Unitsd  Kingdom- Scotland.  Pannej. 

lUudUok  for    Travellers  in  So^nUnd.     Eilittnl  by  Scott  Monorieff  Pennev,  «.a. 
Sevmth  Kviiiion.     London :  John  Murray,  189S.    *Siie  7  x  5,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  480 
Ma^*e  «iN«l  VhH*,     iWcn  l^     P^retnUd  ^y  the  Fitliish^. 

Unitad  Kingdom  -Tide  Tablsa  Harris  and  Ha^argaL 

Tide  rahh*  for  the  UritisKli  and  Irish  IVris  for  the  year  1900.  Also  tbe  timea  and 
height*  oi  hi»:h  wator  ttt  full  and  ohaij^^  for  tho'princif^l  pLices  on  the  Globo. 
Hv  I'Siit^un  U  U.  Harris  and  Oomuuuuhr  A  H;%ver^:*l.  lA^tndon :  J.  D.  Potter 
8il*  10  X  t*4,  pp.  \1.  aud  2i»2,    Frict  U*.   Frtetmiexi  b^  tht  H^drvynMpier^ 

Umiiad  Kiagdam    Wal»s.  Baddtlay 


rhorxMwh  liuide  S«*rie».  North  Walos  v^Part  ii.^.  Llaocelleii.  Bala,  Dolgellev, 
lUraK>«ih.  iVtAtvxtry.  Shrt»<isbMr>\  WVUhjwK  l.l.>\;:iaw*,  Maohvnlleth,  and 
AWr>»?>MUi  Sviiouri  B\  M.  J  1»  IViiddtlex,  ip  a  .  ^nd  C  S.  W*idl  iijl.  Fifth 
Kdithii      1  omlvvj     IhiUu  vV   iV.   ISiUi,     Sire  t?!  \  4).  pp  xvi.  and  154      Maoe 
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United  Kingdom— Wye  Valley.  BackmaiL 

The  Valley  of  the  Lower  Wye.  By  8.  S.  Baokman,  f.g.a.  Bcprinfced  from  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Cottenoold  NaturalUii*  Field  Club ;  vol.  xiii.  Part  i.,  June,  1899. 
Size  10  X  6|,  pp.  25-32.     Presented  by  the  Author, 

Study  of  the  evolution  of  a  river- valley.  The  author  points  out  that,  on  account  of 
the  more  rapid  erosion  of  the  valley  of  the  Usk  and  the  proximity  of  the  tributaries 
of  that  river  to  the  Wye,  the  latter  may  possibly  be  ultimately  diverted  into  the  Usk. 

ASIA. 

Aiift— Travela.  Nouv.  Archives  Miss,  Sci.  9  (1899)  :  55-101.  Chaffaojon. 

Rapport  snr  une  mission  soientifique  dans  I'Asie  Centrale  et  la  Sib^rie.    Par  M. 

J.  Chaffanjon.  With  Map  and  Plan. 
Setting  out  in  October,  1894,  M.  Chaffanjon  visited  Turkestan  and  Mongolia,  pro- 
ceeded to  Vladivostok,  and  returned  thence  by  sea.  The  work  done  comprised  a  route- 
soryey  from  Tashkent  to  Urga  via  Enlja,  and  a  new  route  in  Eastern  Mongolia  from 
Urga  to  Blagoveschensk,  as  well  as  many  astronomical  determinations  of  positions. 
The  archieological  collections  were  extensive,  including  some  from  the  ruins  of  Karn- 
konim,  and  collections  of  zoological,  botanical,  and  geological  specimens  were  also 
made.    The  modes  of  life  of  the  people  were  studied,  and  some  folk-tales  recorded. 

British  Asia.  Various  Authors. 

India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,   British   North  Borneo,    Hong-Kong.    (The 
British  Empire  Series,  vol.  i.)    With  Two  Maps.    London :  Paul   &  Co ,  1899. 
Size  8}  X  6,  pp.  xxviii.  and  536.     Price  Qs.    Presented  by  tlie  Publishers. 
This  volume  is  made  up  of  lectures  delivered  at   the   South  Place   Institute, 
Finabury,  between  1895  and  1898.     After  an  introduction  by  Sir  Raymond  West,  there 
are  twenty-three  chapters  by  capable  authorities.    Mr.  J.  A.  Baines  gives  **  A  general 
Tiew  of  India  and  its  people  "  and  "  Famines  in  India  ; "  Bombay  is  treated  by  Lord 
Harris,  Madras  by  Lord  Wenlock,  Sind  by  A.  F.  Baillie,  Bengal  by  Romeali  Dutt,  the 
Punjab  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lyall,  the  Central  Provinces  by  Sir  Charles  Grant,  Industries  in 
India  by  Sir  M.  M.  Bbownaggree.     The  lecture  on  Ceylon  is  by  a  former  judge  of 
the  Ceylon  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  L.  B.  Clarence;  that  on  Straits  Settlements  by  a  late 
GoTemor,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke.    The  several  chapters  have  been  revised  and  brought 
to  date  by  the  authors,  and  statistical  appendices  and  maps  complete  the  volume. 

Central  Asia — Antiquities.  Hoemle. 

J.Asiatic  S,  Bengal  68  (Pt.  i.,  extra  No.  1,  1899) :  xxxii.,  1-110. 

A  (collection  of  Antiquities  from  Central  Asia.  Part  i.  By  A.  R.  Rudolf  Hoemle. 
With  Map, 

China.  Expwt  21  (1899) :  425-427,  441-442,  458  459.  

Die  Franzosen  und  Englander  in  SUdchina. 
Chin*.  Colquhonn. 

China  in  Transformation.  By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun.  With  Frontispiece,  Maps, 
and  Diagrams.  London  and  New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.,  1898.  Size  9x6,  pp. 
f  iu.  aud  398. 

China— Bhantonsr.  Ann,  Hydrographie  27  (1899) :  481-483.  

Aus  den  Beiseberichten  Seiner  Majestat  Schiffe.     With  Map  and  Illustrations, 
On  the  south-eastern  promontory  of  Shantung,  with  chart  and  views. 

India.  /.  East  India  Assoc,  30  (1899) :  31-71.  EUiott. 

The  recent  Famine  in  India  and  the  Reports  of  the  Second  Famine  Commission. 
By  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  k.c.s.l,  etc.     With  Map, 

India.  Bteerens. 

In  India.  By  G.  W.  Steevens.  London  :  W  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1899.  Size  8  x 
5),  pp.  viii.  and  366.     Map.    Price  6s.     Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Impressions  of  ludia,  written  with  a  vivid  force  which  makes  a  series  of  remarkable 
word-pictures. 

India  and  China— Bailway.    Fortnightly  Rev.  66  (1899) :  759-768.  Stuart. 

Direct   Railway  Communication  between  India  and  China.     By  James   Stuart. 

With  Map. 

Mr.  Stuart  urges  the  importance  of  the  railway  route  from  As^am  to  the  Yangtse 
propoeed  by  Captain  Blakiston  in  1862,  through  a  belt  of  teriitory  in  21°  N.  which  has 
not  ytt  been  explored  by  any  white  man. 
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ImliA—Attam.  

RofH^rt  on  the  A^lminist ration  of  the  Province  of  ABsam  for  the  year  1897-86. 
ShiUonit.  U<^«>.     Sise  13|  x  8|,  pp.  xit.,  214,  and  ooxliv.    Map. 

India— BoabaT,  tte.  J.S,  ArU,  47  (1S99) :  731-739.  BirdwMd. 

Tho  Hill  ForvAts  of  Western  India. 

India— lonbay  ObterfatioBft. 


M:t);neu«'«l  And  MfteoroK>gical  Observations  made  at  IheGoTemment  Obaenratory, 
IUmuU V,  I S.^7«  under  the  direction  of  N.  A.  F.  Moos.  With  an  Appendix.  Bombay, 
lS*iS.     Siw  14  X  10,  pp.  xviii.,  18,  12,  and  6. 


India    louaieal  Snrray.  

Kep^vrl  of  the  IMrrctor  of  the  Botanical  Sarvev  of  India  for  the  year  1898-99.  Siie 
i:- x8|,  PP..H8, 

Imd^-Ckima.  Pavi*. 

Mitf«^i\'n  Favie  Imlo  Chine,  1879  1S;)5.     Etudes  Diveises.    L  Becherches  uui  la 
l.utenktuTx^  du  Oambt^ige,  dn  I^^s  et  du  Siam.     Far  Ansuste  Pavie.     Paria:  E. 
l.<ivHi\.  18^^      S\te  1 1  X  l^  pp.  xlvi.  and  370.     Jf  ip amd  lUutintioms. 
X  uumWr  1^  IndvvChinese  folk-tales  « ith  qnaint  native  illnstiatioiia,  many  of  them 

re|>t\\luv>f\i  iu  iN^louns. 

Japam.  ChaBbariaiA  aad  MsM 

A  Uai;«lKvk  for  rm\eller«  in  J  Apan*  inoludin?  the  vhole  empire  from  Teso  to  For- 
itt.>$ift.  Bx  lUbil  lUU  i^hamberUiu  aud  W.  B.  Mason.  Fifth  KUtiaB.  London: 
Ootik  Murrav,  18^^     Siie  7)  \  5,  pp  x.  and  oTS.     Map*  amd  Flan*,     Price  20*. 

Jayam.     J  K\<:^^^  Cs*i.  Imp.  VnivfrtHf  TC^^^  11  ^li^)>:  161-195.    Oman  ami  HSxala. 

K*Tth^\uke  Mea»«iivmtnt  at  MivakOs    Bv  F.  03H>ri.  p.2C.^  and  K.  Hirmta.     WiA 

Jl.t^iS  4«t«i  ISnlfnM-m. 

Japan  -V^mcaa.  (m\^««  7a  ^18^)^ :  217-:^^  labwartiT. 

Fin«   K^i^  fu  den    IVhin-hiun  in   F^^rsk>m.     Voo  Bib.  Schumacher.     WUk 


MiML  t\;A.>,\v*^^  SI  vl8;>9^:  174.  1<^.  I<k8.  »Kv  *ei  iA3L  245w  2^  2«,  2Se,  297,  309, 

Xl^U  .^vx  S44.  :.M.  :5?;tv  ;^8i  :^i4,  4i>i.  413,  425.  437.  451. 
IVtMt  U  Ov^<\N^  8<e|^cutrK^i}alo.     l^ilr  M   B»ri.     WizX  Map*  aad  J3lMfr«<saM. 

VaWT  ATvbii^af^    l#ras«k  rarwi, 

Foa  ls^Tv  .w  Uv-:^<N^    a  8ketv*h.     lU  \YiUta=a  Hearr  Fnneaa.  Si.  M.t>.     Wal- 
l;s^^fx.*  \  1V»?  .  185^    8',t^  S|  X  t\  rr  -^^     :::»*raJ4giM^    Fr^mmtmi  Ay  tke  Auikar. 
Aa  tau*rv^i;s^c  »vt  >Nf  fx^U-iAl*  AV,i  ^Icscrj:.  -*  :f  cQ»io«at  <v>llect<d  by  the  anther 

^nuc  a  irs>i^t  «i^*>H;;tt  in  lV«u<v*      Thtrn^  anr  alic  ».'ae  nfCArkably  finephologimpfaa 

of  vvat'.xv  lv>fnNfa^<» 


>Uy  4rtbi|Ni:^af«   ^^^^^ 

^:^.^.  ;n:v<   Si»v  to  \  o.|.  rv-  -'    ?^  '^  -A^ 

Ma^Y  Aty^vi^U^  -Jata.  SchUfaL 

\UnV'4\*VnV,  N^'^v*^     \U    8,Ax^r\  1>*HL  l^»    G    8ciL.*«*i.     Rffvint^a  fnm 

s  V  r.  *».r  •     V  >v:  \  \,N  ."^      I  ov:fr    K   ;  K-.U.  :>5i^-    Saae  10  X  6|,  pfiL  eL 
J"*',- ^        ;>v<^«*^  <l  jVp  J*  Wj* 

Ma«%^  Aw^\9<«C«^    1e)(mau^  TalB. 

^  w**.  \    \,'.*:   jtA'4   i:^ta.v.^  .< fut?><^ ^£i«  I<^l:i$Mk^  :  4 15-4^5. 

*  'N  .v.-i       .   ,-  **i"  .v\  •  s^- vx  :j:  i.  Mi  >,i*,..-  :•  1>5s>.     H^  ^T^cx.?^  sf^^ttllr  iato  the 
^  \  .X  v<-  .\  <  s-     .v.;«A«sN»»  v^  ^.'.^'n.'^v^.:.^^  »xcjr.j>i  u.'<t  I^;:ak&  ^-y^^  ^^^  m^ch  toaay 
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1UU7  Btotei— Kegri  Sembilan.  Bireh. 

Negri  Sembilan  AdminiBiration  Report,  1898.    Seremban,  1899.    Size  13)  x  8}, 
pp.  16  and  xx. 

Malay  BUtei— Fahang.  OlifBord. 

Animal  Report  of  the  State  of  Pahang  for  the  year  1898.    By  Hugh  Clifford. 
Kuala  Lumpur,  1899.    Size  13}  x  8},  pp.  24. 

Xalay  State*— Perak.  Treacher. 

Perak  Administration  Report  for  the  year  1898.  By  W.  H.  Treacher,  OJf.a. 
Taiping.    Size  13}  x  8},  pp.  64.    lUuitration. 

Philippine  lalandf.  Algui. 

Obeervatorio  de  Manila.    Las  Nnbes  en  el  Archipi^lago  Filipino.    Oolaboraoidn 
al  Trabajo  Intemacional  de  Medici<5n  de  Nnbes  [I<>  Junio  1896-31  de  Julio  1897]. 
Por  el  P.  Jos^  Algu^  8.J.    Manila,  1899.    Size  12}  x  9,  pp.  zyi.,  86,  and  43. 
On  the  clouds  in  the  Philippine  islands. 

Philippine  Islands.  Harford. 

Trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  year  1898.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No. 
2319, 1899.    Size  10  x  6},  pp.  18.    Pnoe  l^d. 

Penda.  PeUrmanm  M.  45  (1899) :  215-217.  Barre. 

Reise  von  Ardebil  nach  Zendschan  im  nordwestlichen  Persien.  Yon  Dr.  Fr. 
Sarre.     With  Map. 

Sussia — Caneasns.  Lojka  and  Dechy. 

Lichenes  in  Caucaso  et  in  peninsula  Taurica  ab.  H.  Lojka  et  M.  a  D^hy  Oollecti. 
Enumeravit  E.  A.  Wainio  praBfationemque  scripsit  M.  a  D^cby.  (Ex.  Term^sxet' 
rajzi  FUzeUky  xxii.,  1899.)    Size  10}  X  7,  pp.  269-343.     Presented  by  M.  de  D€chy» 

BaMia— Siberia.  Globw  76  (1899) :  166-172.  Btenin. 

Jochelsons  Forschungen  unter  den  Jukagiren  am  Jassatschnaja  und  Eorkodon. 
Yon  P.  ▼.  Stenin.     WUh,  lllustratioru. 

8iam.  /.  East  India  Assoc,  30  (1899) :  7-22.  BarreU. 

Siam  and  its  Neighbours.    By  the  Hon.  John  Barrett. 

Turkey— Asia  Minor.    Deutsche  Rundschau  O.  21  (1890)  :  354-361.  Friedrioh*^ 

Gkc^raphiscb-Statistisches  vom  Wilajet  Smyrna.  Yon  Dr.  Ernst  Friedrich.  WUh 
Mapt  Plan,  and  Illustrations. 

Turkey — Babylonia.  Hilprecht. 

B.  Free  Museum  Sci.  and  Art  University  of  Pennsylvania  2  (1899)  :  87-91. 

The  Recent  Excayatioos  of  the  University  at  Nippur.  By  Prof.  H.  Y.  Hilprecht. 
WUh  Plates. 

Turkey — Baghdad  and  Bnssorah.  Looh  and  Wratislaw. 

Trade  of  Baghdad  and  Bnssorah  for  the  year  1898.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No. 
2316,  1899.     Size  10  x  6},  pp.  10.     Price  id. 

AFBIGA 

Africa— PartiUon.         Wesleyan  Miss.  Notices  (1899) :  145-147.  Halligey. 

The  Transformation  of  Africa.    By  Rot.  J.  T.  F.  Halligey.     With  Map. 

British  Africa.  Yarioui  Authors. 

British  Africa.   (The  British  Empire  Series,  vol.  ii.)  With  Four  Maps.    London : 

Paul  &  Co.,  1899.  Size  8}  x  6,  pp.  ziy.  and  414.  Price  6s.  Presented  by  the 
Publishers. 

A  ooUection  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  South  Place  Institute,  Finsbury,  supple- 
jnented  by  other  writings  by  various  authors,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  J.  Scott 
£eltie.  The  parts  of  Africa  dealt  with  are  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  Rhodesia, 
Bechuanaland,  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  British  Central  Africa,  Zanzibar,  British  East 
Africa,  including  Uganda,  Egypt,  and  the  West  African  Colonies.  There  is  also  a 
chapter  on  Mauritias. 

XSape  Colony.  

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  for  the  Tear  1898, 
with  Supplement  for  March  Quarter,  1899.  Cape  Town,  1899.  Size  13  x  8},  pp. 
xvL  and  361.     Diagram. 

No.  I. — Januabt,  1900.]  q 
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Csntnl  Africa.  Mouremenl  G.  16  (18!t9) ;  553-555.  

Le  plateau  du  Tnng'ajiiba  et  la  "  Graben  "  du  Uc  Rikwa. 
Comero  Iilaodi— MayotM.    M.G.  Qee.  Wien  42  (1899):  263-285.  Couarde, 

Eino  Skizzo  aber  Mayotte.     Von  G.  OouarJe,  K.  u.  K,  Fregatten-CapitiiD. 
Notes  bused  on  a  Tiuit  by  an  Augtro-Hangnrian  ttalning  ship  in  IS99. 
EgTpt.  7«nfiald- 

Fresont-day  Kgypt.    By  Frederic  Courtlaad  FeuSeld.    London :  M&cmillaD  &  Co., 

1899.      Size  SJ  x  6,   pp.  liv.  and    372.      Map  and  JTIuifrafioni,     Price   lOt. 

Preienitd  by  tha  PubtuArri. 

Hr.  Penfleld  iraa  United  StateB  Diplomstio  Agent  and  ConBul-QeDeral  to  EgTpt  Jn- 
1893-97 ;  his  book,  intended  for  Ihe  mtder  who  wishei  a  general  aocoont  of  Egypt  a' 


tbe  present  day.  \»  conaequenllT  one  of  some  anthority.    It  oontning  a  deHoriptiOD  of 

Cairo,  and  Alexandrla.a  brief  hiutorj  of  the  Suez  Canal.  c)iapter8  on  the  Tarioils  pablio 

Bveral  important  miittcnt  of  admiuiatration.  on  the  poeitiou  of  Great  BkHain 


L 


in  Egypt,  and  on  wintering  in  Egypt  for  health's  sake.  Thu  iliuatratiooB  are  partly 
from  drawings  by  Paul  Philippoteaux  and  R.  Talbot  Kelly,  and  partly  from 
photograph  B, 

EffTPttu)  Sudan.  P.S.8. 6S  (1899) :  333-349.  Bndg*. 

On  the  OrienlBlion  of  tbe  PyramidH  and  Temples  in  the  SQdikn.     By  E.  A.  WalUi 
Budge,  u.A. 
Preacli  Sabara.  B.S.G.  Cam.  Bordeaax  22  (1899):  *03-4I3.  Benud. 

Le  cl]i-[nin  de  fer  transavharieu  au  Congrta  do  geographie  d' Alger.  Par  U.  Charles 
BJuurd.     With  Jtfup. 
fTsneb  Sahara.  Nouti.  Arehivei  Misi.  Sd.  9  (1899) :  513-519.  Peria. 

Rapport  nut  la  mlsaion  Foureau-Lamy.    I'or  U.  G.  Purin. 

Ptelimiuary  plan  uf  tlie  etpeilitloti  from  AlgiTia  to  Lake  Chad  tlirongb  the  Tuareg 
oonntry. 

German  Salt  Africa.         Petermaniu  U.  4S  (1899) :  16<>-ttl7.  Kajw. 

Aus  Tb.  Meyers  Bericbt  aber  seine  Beisc  lur  Aulage  neuer  Slationon  imNjikannd 
UumliLli-Liind  irn  November  1898.     With  Map. 
Oerman  East  Afriaa.  VldaninKua. 

Die  KiluaaDdgebaro-Bevolkorung.    Antbropologisobes  und  Etbnogrnphiiohee,  ana 
dent  Dgobaggalande.     Von  Dr.  A.  Widenroann.— Dr.  A,  Peteruuinna  Mitteilaugen. 
ErgiinKaDgsboft  Nr.  129.    Gotlia:  Justus  Perthes.  IS99.     Wiie  11  x  ^i.  pp.  «.  and 
101.    lUiutralionM. 
A  ourefnl  and  fully  illuatrated  anthropologioal  desoiiption  of  tbe  Jaggas. 
Harooco.  Doatte. 

Li-ft  Djobula  du  Mrimo  d'nprSs  lea  traraui  de  M.  Augusto  Houlieros.    Par  Edmond 
Lhiultu.     Orau:  L.  Fonguo,  1899.     Sise  10  x  G},  pp.  42.     PreianUd  bg  Ota  AitAor. 
XarocDO.  >wil»a.n. 

Trade  of  Dar-al-Biiida  and  Diolrict  for  tbe  years  1897  and  1898.     Foreign  Offloe, 
Annual  No.  2323,  1899.     »ize  10  x  6},  pp.  40.     FrlcB^id. 
Manritiua.  Tour  du  JlfoHde  S  (1899)  :  445-451!.  T«r»ohnnr. 

L'lle  Maurice.    Par  M.  G.  Vorschuur.     Witk  niuttraliotu. 

Kiger  Basin.  MouveiuetU  0.  IB  (1899) :  IflS-ies.  169-171.  

Le  bassin  da  Kigoi. 
Niger.  607. 

JlmieigntntenlM  Colon.,  ComMVAfriiiue  Franpiite  (1899):  1-13.  17-30,  33-48. 
Les  resultata  g^grapbiqnes  et  ^oonomlquea  dea  eiploiaCionB  du  Niger.    Far  Il> 
Camille  Guy.     With  Map: 
HoTtheni  Afiioa.  Btiuil- 

Eayuu  Bibliogropbiqiio  de»  Truvam  snr  la  Qtfogmpbie  de  I'Atriqua  SeptentrionalB. 
Par  Augiutin  Bernard.   Extmit  du  '  Bulletin  de  la  Socit^te'  de  U^ogrupliie  d'Algn.' 
Alger,  1899.     Size  9j  x  6},  pp.  28.     Pretenled  htj  the  Aathor. 
Notes  on  the  bibliography  of  Northern  Africa. 
Fortngoeie  Eait  Afiriea — Obiade.  HUUm. 

Trade  of  Cl.inde  for   the  year   1808.     Foreign  Office,  Anniwl  No.  332B,  1899. 
Siz.»  JU  X  Ui,  pp.  10.     pTid  Id. 
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Bennion.  Tour  du  Monde  5  (1899) :  457-468.  Yeriohnur. 

L'lle  de  la  Reunion.    Par  M.  G.  Yerschnur.     With  lUuitrations. 

Sahara.  Bev.  Scientifique  12  (1899) :  161-172.  Bnponohel. 

La  oolonisation  afrioaine  et  lea  chemins  de  fer  transsahariens.  Par  M.  A. 
Daponchel. 

Sahara.  B.  Comite  VA/Hque  Franfaise  9  (1899):  113-115.      leroy-leauUen. 

Le  trace  dn  TraoBsaharlen.    Par  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beanlieu. 

Sahara.  Petermanns  M.  ^  (IS99):  174-175.  Snpan. 

Ueberschwemmung  in  der  Sahara.    Yon  Prof.  Dr^  A.  Supan. 

Sierra  Leone.  

Report  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  and  Gorrespondence  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Insurrection  in  the  Sierra  Leone  Protectorate,  1898.  Part  i. — Report  and  Corre- 
spondence. London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1899.  Size  13}  x  8},  pp.  176.  Price 
U.  did. 

Sierra  Leone.  — — 


Sierra  Leone.  Report  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  and  Correspondence  on 
the  Subject  of  the  iDsurrection  in  the  Sierra  Leone  Protectorate,  1898.  Part  ii. — 
Evidence  and  Documents.  London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1899.  Size  13}  x  8}, 
pp.  X.  and  682.    Price  5f.  6d. 

Somaliland.  Yannntelli  and  Citemi. 

Seconda  Spedizione  Bottcgo.  L'Omo.  Yiaggio  d'esplorazione  nelP  Africa  Orientale 
narrato  da  L.  Yannntelli  e  C.  Citerni.  Sotto  gli  auspici  della  Societal  Geografica 
Italiana.  Milano :  U.  Hoepli,  1899.  Size  10}  x  7,  pp.  xvi.  and  650.  Portraity 
Map»j  and  Illustrations.    Presented  hy  the  Publisher. 

Sudan  Boondaries.       Questions  Dipt,  et  Colon,  6  (1899) :  885-392.  Lanesian. 

La  Convention  Franco-Anglaise  du  21  Mars  1899.  Par  J.  L.  de  Lanessan.  With 
Map, 

TnuiiyaaL  

South  African  Republic.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Status  of  the  South 
African  Republic.  London  :  Eyre  &  Spottisvroode,  1899.  Size  13}  x  8},  pp.  34. 
Price  3}d. 

TransTaal.  


South  African  Republic.  Further  Correspondence  relating  to  Proposed  Political 
Reforms  in  the  South  African  Republic.  London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1899. 
Size  13}  X  8},  pp.  x.  and  74.     Price  8}<i. 

TransraaL  


South  African  Republic.  Further  Correspondence  relating  to  Proposed  Political 
Reforms  in  the  South  African  Republic.  London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1899. 
Size  13}  X  8},  pp.  vi.  and  76.     Price  Sd. 

Transvaal.  


Further  Correspondence  relating  to  Political  Aflfairs  in  the  South  African  Re- 
public. London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1899.  Size  13}  x  8},  pp.  viii.  and  66. 
Price  7}d. 

Welwitsch's  African  Plants.  Eiem  and  Bendle. 

Catalogue  of  the  African  Plants  collected  by  Dr.  Friedrioh  Welwitsch  in  1853-61. 
Dicotyledons.  Part  iii. — Dipsaceas  to  Scrophulariacess.  By  William  Philip  Hiem, 
Mjk.,  p.L.s.  Vol.  ii..  Part  i.  Monocotyledons  and  Gymnosperms.  By  Alfred 
Barton  Rendle,  m.a.,  etc.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  1898-99.  Size  9  x  5},  pp. 
(part  iii.)  511-784,  (vol.  ii.  part  i.)  260.     Presented  hy  the  British  Museum, 

Weat  Africa.  Darwin. 

British  Expansion  in  West  Africa.  By  Major  L.  Darwin.  From  the  National 
Beview,  August,  1899,  pp.  968-979.    Size  10  x  6}. 

West  African  Bonndaries.  

Treaty  Series,  No.  15, 1899.  Convention  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
for  the  Delimitation  of  their  respective  Posseseions  to  the  West  of  the  Niger,  and 
of  their  respective  Possessions  and  Spheres  of  Influence  to  the  East  of  that  river. 
Signed  at  Paris,  June  14,  1898.  Together  with  a  Declaration  completing  the 
same.  Signed  at  London,  March  21,  1899.  London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1899. 
Size  9}  X  6},  pp.  20.    Maps.    Price  10}d. 
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VCXETH  AMUICA. 

TmKk  Wown  ia  tb^  Kkwidike.  The  Storr  of  a  Jonner  to  the  Gold-Fielda  of 
AUslaL  By  MtfT  £.  Hitehooek.  New  York  and  LoDdoD:  6.  P.  Patnam**  Sooa, 
l>;^    Sim  9  X  «.  pp.  xit.  mad  486.     Map  amd  Bbuiirmiiomt,    Pwitm  12c  6& 

iVwraM  %  tJU  POlMiOTfL 

Thit  15  a  delaiM  Tvcoid  of  the  iMdents  of  a  Torage  up  the  Tokis,  vndertakea  is 
1:^^  bT  tmv  «\^thj  A»enoaii  ladMx8»  with  graphic  notes  of  their  piekni^iBg  at 
I^vM  fiY  the  thort  aotuBuiL,  and  their  retmm  joomeT  joet  at  the  onset  of  winter  up 
ih^'  Yukon  and  the  lak^  to  the  White  paai  and  heme'bj  Skagwaj.  ThoR  are  aoHW 
^xv>4)eat  pho^c^^rrftphe  and  a  good  nap. 

T-ir^  P.  Cwadi—  J.  1 0899^:  61-73L 

ObiK^rnktkiM  made  «tt  a  Toor  in  Ckaada.    Br  Albert  Penc^ 
v^  the  trip  acfiMa  Caaada^  nade  on  the  ooeasioQ  of  the  Britiak 
Ve^ajfT  ilk  Is^T. 

C^aa4i    Britiek  Oetaakia.     P.  CoMWin  L  %  (^^^^ :  37-^ 
T^  llW^aWwaet  QIaner  ia  the  Selkirk^    Br  Alben  Penck. 

fimaii     WintTinI  IWr«dW  G.  Kitter  St  vlS9K») :  170^301. 

iv«  K^td^-^ka&;e»N  BMtedluap-  and  Eatwiekloacsccaclkiite  Ckaadaa  imd 
i«r^:ii^^fJSk^ew     Voa  l>r»  VT.  >^t\lerkore. 

lUpfxvi  d«*  H»sktt.    Par  X.  Ixvnb  IHj;wc    ^Va  Sierra  dc  Xararit  et  sea  indigeDea.) 

^V  wa39   J^Mi^RV  4ai^M    X  vMWf^^ 

lUp^'Vt   «^«r  \:tx   nku^«>tt  So:t-::u&^ne  d*^<  la  Basse  Califas&Se.    Far  ] 

A  h&U  ^^N^TAi^^Ntal  aad  <^li&.'t<:rftf^uMd  deecripc^.^  cf  Lcwr  Caliteaia. 

XectkAMCWk 

MxNa^yr»r^  *if  the  l*iiit«rd  S^atva  iwv^v^^  Sarrer,     YeL  xxxt.     TW 
KXti»«.'<<  Vw>ra*  oe  \v-«h  Aar><n<«.      liy  ^.-iia  S«!cc;^  X^wtnerrr.    A  poadii 
>«v«k.  «\^hNi  b>  AHk>!iT  llsvivk.     W*siL-.ri:^.sa»  1>?5^     Siie  I:i  x  ^  pp.  zriiL 

ViMied  ifeiMia-  -dttss  aad  Ooidtor  Smrrfy. 

l^f*.N:t  >NJ  the  S*|v<r.a^NrsWrt  *>f  tise  V  :^  Ocia^e  au  Gew-oecf  Scrw 

r«\>pTvi*  .^the  a\^P^  dar.v.c  ti^  6j»«u  x-.at  cacirx  ^-si  Ji3i«.  l:ft?7/ 
^i^     ^i;;«e  U  X  ;H^  p^  wu.  asd  ?:«.     Msa*  <ia  IU«nBsaM4L    Ftma^ktA  h§  ffta 


\X  ;»>;  v'>Hi*^.j>  >x  Siwk.'t  \  •-v><f*v  ^  K.  U!C  v\a.;r,:aj&,*ci  jr  Pr;c.  B»r 
K'^K^v".    Mv^h***^.  ,^  vV.  \:^^      ^w  •/  V  >f.  re.  \^-  »3»i  JSVv 
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unexplored  region.  The  deacription  is  illoBtrated  by  photographs,  and  aooompanied 
bj  a  map  on  the  scale  of  1  :  100,000 ;  but  not  provided  with  a  scale  of  lengths,  latitudes, 
longitudes,  statement  as  to  projection,  nor  any  means  of  showing  how  the  six  sheets 
of  which  it  is  composed  fit  together. 

Haiti  Petermanna  M.  45  (1899) :  153-155 ;  201-204.  Tippenhaver. 

Beitrage  zur  Geologic  Hai'tis.    Von  L.  Oentil  Tippenhauer.     WUh  Map, 

Jamaica.  Hamming. 

Jamaica.    Annual  Beport  for  1897-8.    Colonial  Reports,  Annual  No.  261, 1899. 
Size  10  X  6i,  pp.  56.    Price  dd. 

Jamaica.  /.I.  Jamaica  2  (1899) :  502-509.  Hioholas. 

The  Eoonomio  Geology  of  Jamaica.    By  F.  0.  Nicholas. 

PanL  B.8.Q.  Lima  8  (1898):  193-237.  

Informe  que  la  Sociedad  Geogrlifica  de  Lima  presenta  al  Supremo  Gobiemo,  sobre 
demarcacidn.    For  departamentos,  del  territorio  de  la  Repiiblica. 

Peru.  B.8.Q.  Uma  8  (1898) :  171-179.  Hilfiker. 

Informe  sobre  la  zona  mineral  de  Ananea-Poto.    For  el  ingeniero  Adolfo  Hilfiker. 
WUh  Map, 

Peru.  B.8.Q.  Uma  8  (1898) :  278-320.  E&es. 

Tayacaja ;  Monografia  de  esta  provincia  del  departamento  de  Huancavelioa.    For 
Nemesio  A.  R^ez. 

Para.  B,S.Q.  Uma  8  (1899)  :  241-277.  BaimondL 

Itinerario  de  Ids  viajes  de  Batmondi  en  el  Peril;  Guzco,  Quispicanohi,  Lucre', 
Pisac,  etc.,  hasta  Marcapata  (1865). 

Pern.  Tii6n  7  Bnono. 

Breve  estudio  geografico-estadisiico  del  Departamento  de  La  Libertad.  For  Bicardo 
Tiz<5n  y  Bueno.    Lima,  1899.    Size  7^  x  5^,  pp.  54. 

Pern— Callao.  B£.Q,  Uma  8  (1898) :  350-355.  Bemy. 

Climatologia  del  puerto  del  Callao  en  1898.    For  Federico  Bemy. 

Bio  de  la  Plata.  Hartinet. 

EtDografia  del  rio  de  la  Plata.     Discurso  pronunciado  .  .  .  por  Benigno  T.  Mar- 
tinez.   1899.    Size  7^  X  5^,  pp.  26.     Pre$ented  by  tlie  Author. 

Yenesnela.  Haggard. 

Trade  of  Venezuela  for  the  year  1898.    Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2315,  1890. 
Size  10  X  6i,  pp.  34.    Price  2^(2. 

Yenemela  Boundary.  

Venezuela.    Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  (1899).    Boundary  between  British  Guiana  and 
Venezuela.    London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1899.     Size  13^  x  8J,  pp.  (No.  1)  164 ; 
(No.  2)  142 ;  (No.  3)  56.     Price  (No.  1)  U.  4d. ;  (No.  2)  1«.  2d. ;  (No.  3)  6d. 
The  text  of  the  British  case  as  presented  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  in  Paris. 

West  Indies. 


West  Indian  Bulletin.  The  Journal  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Department  for 
the  West  Indies,  vol.  i.  No.  1.  London:  Dulau  &  Co.  [1899].  Size  10  x  6J,  pp. 
142.  Presented  by  the  Commi$$ioner  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  We$t  Indies. 

AUBTBAUUIIA  AKD  PACIFIC  I8LAVDS. 

Australia— Flora.        Natural  8ci.  15  (1899):  198-212,  274-286.  ICoore. 

Suggestions  upon  the  Origin  of  the  Australian  Flora.    By  Spencer  Moore,  b.sc. 

Caroline  Islands.  Christian. 

The  Caroline  Islands.  Travel  in  the  Sea  of  the  Little  Lands.  By  F.  W.  Chris- 
tian. London  :  Methuen  &  Co.,  1899.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xiv.  and  412.  Map,  Plan$, 
and  lUuetrattone.    Price  12«.  Gd.     Presented  by  the  Publishers, 

This  records  a  long  residence  in  the  Caroline  islands,  including  travels  through  the 
group,  and  dwells  especially  on  the  island  of  Fonap^  though  the  author  has  much 
to  say  also  about  Yap,  and  aoout  many  of  the  smaller  islands  which  lie  between.  The 
appendices  contain  much  precise  information  of  an  original  kind  on  the  anthropology 
and  archaeology  of  the  group,  so  that  when  the  now  owners  of  the  islands  undert8S:e 
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the  minate  snrrejs  and  mrestigstioiis  they  aie  sore  to  institate,  they  will  find  a  great 
deal  of  ihe  work  done  for  them  by  Mr.  Christian.  A  general  summary  of  the  resolts 
of  these  studies  will  be  found  in  the  Jourmtd  for  February,  1899,  voL  xiiL  p.  105. 


Hawaiian  Feather  Woik.  By  William  T.  BrighauL— Memoirs  of  the  Beroiee 
Paoahi  Bishop  Mnseam  of  Polynesian  Ethnology  and  Natural  History  (toL  L 
Xa  1).  Honolulu,  1899.  Size  12}  x  10,  pp.  82.  lUuairaiiotu.  Pretenttd  5f  the 
Bermiee  Pamahi  Bishop  Muteuwa,  Honolulu. 

V«ve«iBaa.  Kriager. 

New  Guinea,  von  Dr.  Maximilian  Krieger,  mit  Beitragen  yon  Professor  Dr.  A. 
Freiherm  Ton  Danckelman,  Professor  Dr.  F.  von  Luschan,  Kustos  Paul  Matschie 
und  Professor  Dr.  Otto  Warburg  mit  Unterstiitzung  dcr  Kolonial-Abteilung  dea 
Auflwartigen  Amtes,  der  Neu-Guinea-Kompagnie  nod  der  Deutschen  Kolonial- 
Gesellschaft. — Bibliothek  der  Landerkuude,  herausgegeben  Ton  Prof.  Dr.  Alfred 
Kirchhoff  und  Dr.  Budolf  Fitzoer.  Funfter  und  sechster  Band.  Berlin:  A. 
Schall,  1899.  Size  10|  x  7,  pp.  xii.  and  536.  Mapi  and  IUu$traiion$,  PrewenUd 
6y  Oe  PMisher. 
An  important  work  dealing  with  all  parts  of  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea,  first 

in  its  general  aspects,  and  then  with  particular  regard  to  each  of  the  three  possessions, 

which  are  treated  in  considerable  detail. 

V«v  Zealand.  Smitli. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Survey,  New  Zealand,  for  the  year  1898-99. 
By  S.  P.  Smith,  Surveyor-GeneraL  Wellingtoo,  1899.  Size  13}  x  8},  pp.  iv., 
xxiv.,  and  276.  Map*  and  JUudrtUionM,  Pretenled  by  the  Department  of  Jjonds  and 
Surrey  J  New  ZeaUmid. 

Hew  Zsaland—Ilora.  Urk. 

The  Students*  Flora  of  New  Zealaod  and  the  Outlying  Islands.    By  Thomas  Kirk. 

Wellington,  [1899].     Size  10  x  7|,  pp.  vi.  and  408.    Presented  5y  the  New  Zealand 

Goternntent. 

The  death  of  the  compiler  of  this  list  of  New  Zealand  plants  deprives  the  work  of 
a  chapter  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  in  New  Zealand,  which  he  had 
planned  as  an  introduction. 

(InaeBslaBd.  P.T.  Cinl  Engineert  136  (1899)  :  268-281.  Williaas. 

Floods  in  the  Brisbane  Eiver;  and  a  System  of  Predicting  their  Heights  and 
Times.    By  C.  J.  B.  Williams.     With  Map  and  Diagram*. 

Soutk  Anstrmlia — ^Meteorology.  Todd. 

Meteorological  Obeervations  made  at  the  Adelaide  Observatory  and  other  places  in 
South  Australia  and  the  Northern  Territory  during  the  Year  1896,  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Todd,  k.c.m.g.  Adelaide,  1899.  Size  13i  X  8J,  pp.  xiy.,  96, 
and  82.     Maps.     Presented  by  the  Adelaide  Obsertatory. 

^WU/bansL  Bridt. 

Public  Library,  Museums,  and  National  Grallery  of  Victoria.  Letters  from  Victorian 
Pioneers :  being  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Early  Occupation  of  the  Colony,  tiie 
Aborigines,  etc.  Edited  ...  by  Thomas  Francis  Bride,  ll.d.  Melbourne :  B.  8. 
Brain,  1899.  Size  9  X  6,  pp.  xiv.  and  326.  ifap.  Presented  by  the  P%Mie  Library 
t/  Victoria. 

The  fifty-eight  letters  now  published  for  the  first  time  were  collected  from  early 
settlers  by  Governor  Lti  Trobe  in  1853,  when  be  had  the  intention  of  writing  a  history 
of  Victoria.  Each  letter  gives  the  recollections  of  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  concerning 
events  in  which  he  liad  taken  part  not  more  than  seventeen  years  in  any  case  before 
the  time  at  which  he  wrote.     The  letters  are  full  of  information  as  to  the  aboriginee. 

AUSTBALASIA  AHD  OCEANIC  ISLANDS. 

Solemon  Islands.  Ann.  Hydrographie  27  (1899) :  52l»-:>35.  

Aus  den  Reiseberichton  Seiner  Majestat  Schifie.     With  Mapt  and  Illustration. 
A  cruise  round  Bougainville  island. 

Wsstera  Australia.  Mission  Field  44  (1899) :  408>408.  BnrtOB. 

On  a  Bicycle  in  Australian  M'ilds.     By  the  Rev.  Alfred.     With  Dlustraiions. 
A  bicycle  ride  from  Norseman  to  Euola  in  Western  Australia.     It  is  mentioned 
incidentaily  that  the  ordinary  means  of  communication  with  Eucla  is  by  a  steamer, 
which  calls  there  once  in  three  months. 
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Wettom  Anftralia.        Ann,  Hydrographie  27  (1899) :  540-542.  Tiedemann. 

Der  Hafen  yon  Banbury.    Naoh  Berioht  Yon  Eapt.  H.  Tiedemann.     With  Map, 
On  Bunbury  harbour. 

ICATEXIIATICAL  AVB  FHT8ICAL  OSOeBAFHT. 

Date-line.  Smith. 

Where  a  day  is  lost  or  gained.  By  Benjamin  E.  Smith.  From  the  Century  Mctga- 
tine,  September,  1899,  pp.  742-745.    Map, 

On  the  line  of  change  of  date  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Xatituda  Changei.  Sande  Bakhnynn. 

P.  Section  8ci^  K,A,  Wetene,  Amsterdam  1  (1899) :  42-55. 

On  the  Motion  of  the  Pole  of  the  Earth  according  to  the  observations  of  the  years 
1890-1896.    By  Dr.  £.  F.  van  de  Sande  Bakhuyzen. 

The  publication  of  an  English  edition  of  the  Proceodings  of  the  Scientific  Section  of 
ihe  Boyal  Academy  of  Amsterdam  will  be  welcomed  by  all  men  of  science  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  Dutch  language.  This  memoir  summarizes  the  recent  observations  on 
^e  shifting  of  the  pole. 

Latitude  Changes.  Sande  Bakhnyien. 

P.  SectUm  Sot,,  K.A.  WeUns.  Amsterdam  1  (1899) :  201-213. 

Some  remarks  upon  the  14-monthly  motion  of  the  Pole  of  the  Earth  and  upon  the 
length  of  its  period.    By  Dr.  E.  F.  van  de  Sande  Bakhuyzer. 

lAtitnde  Determination.  Cltd,  129  (1899) :  270-272.  Ebert  and  Ferohot. 

Sur  les  m^thodes  de  M.  Locwy  pour  la  determination  des  latitudes.  Note  de  MM. 
W.  Ebert  et  J.  Perchot. 

Map-reading.  P.R.  AriiUery  I.  26  (1899) :  339-310.  Prinsep. 

A  Portable  Map  Reader  for  Field  Service.    By  Major  D.  G.  Prinsep. 

Description  of  a  ruler  marked  with  scales  for  use  in  artillery  work  in  the  field. 

Mean  Density  of  Earth.  Bein. 

Bestimmung  der  mittleren  Dichte  der  Erde.  Von  Prof.  Bein.  (Separat-Abdruok 
ans  den  Sitzungsberiohten  der  Niederrhein.  Gesellschaft  fiir  Natur-  u.  Heilkunde 
Bonn,  1898.)    Size  8}  x  5|,  pp.  4.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

The  final  corrected  results  of  Richarz,  Kriga,  Menzel,  and  Konig  gives  5*505  as  the 
mean  density  of  the  Earth. 

Jlantioal  Almanac.  

The  American  Epbemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  year  1902.  First  Edition. 
Washington  :  Bureau  of  Equipment,  1899.     8ize  11  x  7^,  pp.  388.     Diagram. 

Vavigational  Instroments.  Rev.  Maritime  142  (1899)  :  o90-594.  Molfino. 

Navigation ;  les  Nomogrammes  du  Professeur  E.  Molfino. 
On  a  mechanical  method  of  calculating  latitudes. 

Orometrio  Calonlations.    Biv.  G.  Itdtiana  6  (1899) :  521-528.  MarinelU. 

Sopra  un  nuovo  procedimento  oromelrico  osservazioni  di  Olinto  Marinelli. 

Orrery.  Bosenbaoh. 

B.  Free  Museum  Sc,  and  Art.  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  2  (1899):  73-86. 

The  Bittenhouse  Orrery  by  Abraham  S.  Wolf  Rosenbach.    Illustration. 
Notes  regarding  a  remarkable  planetarium  in  the  Philadelphia  museum  constructed 
in  1771  by  David  Rittenbouse. 

Position  Determinations.    Ann.  Hydrographie  27  (1899) :  505-512.  Fnlst. 

Zur  Berechnung  des  Scbifisortes  aus  zwei  Gestirnsbohen  naoh  der  Hohenmethode. 
Von  Dr.  O.  Fulst. 

Prime  Meridian.    A  travera  le  Monde,  Tour  du  Monde  5  (1899)  :  285-286.  Combes. 

La  Question  du  Me'ridien  unique.    Par  M.  Paul  Combes.     With  Map. 

Annrise  and  Snnset.  Logan. 

No.  III.  U.S.  Hydrographie  Office.  Sunrise  and  Sunset  Tables  showing  the 
Local  Mean  Time  of  the  Sun's  visible  rising  and  setting  for  each  degree  of  latitude 
between  60**  North  and  60°  South,  and  for  each  degree  of  the  Sun's  Declination. 
Washington,  1896.  Size  llj  x  9J,  pp.  24.  Presented  by  the  U.S.  Hydrographie 
Office, 
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Time.  Biv.  G.  Itdliana  6  (1899) :  529-541.       Bijwi  and  QiiAmgld. 

Una  discnBsione  mV  nniflcazione  del  oalendario :  il  meridiano  inudale  per  le  longi- 
tndini  e  Tora  tmiYeiBale.    By  Miobele  Bajna  e  Ceeare  Tondini  de  QuarenghL 

Time  and  Angles.  Bev.  Scientifique  12  (1899) :  691-693.  Baj-PaiUuidd. 

Etat  de  la  Question  de  la  Decimalisation  da  Temps  et  de  L' Angle.  Par  M.  J.  de 
Bey-Pailhade. 

Time  and  Longitude.        Biv.  Q.  Itdliana  6  (1899) :  457-480.  B^na. 

Una  disoussione  sn  I'onifioazione  del  oalendario :  il  Meridiano  Iniziale  per  le 
Longitudini  e  Tora  Universale.    By  Miohele  Bajna. 

Time  Standards.  Bev.  Seientiflque  18  (1899) :  526-530.  Qnarenglii 

Le  m^ridien  de  I'henre  nniyerselle  et  la  Bossie.    Par  M.  0.  Tondini  di  QuarenghL 

PHT8ICAL  AVD  BIOLOGICAL  OBOOBAPHT. 

Atmospheric  Circnlation.    Ann.  Hydrographie  27  (1899) :  563-566.  KSppcn. 

Ueber  den  Riicktransport  der  Lnft  nach  niedrigen  Breiten  in  den  gemiasigten 
Zonen.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Koppen. 

On  the  return  correDts  of  air  towards  low  latitudes  in  the  temperate  zonae. 

Atmospheric  Gironlation.    Meteorolog.  Z.  16  (1899) :  337-353,  397-411.  PoUs. 

Die  Stromnngen  der  Luft  in  den  barometrischen  Minima  nnd  Maxima.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Theorie  der  Oyklonen  and  Anticyklonen.    Yon  Dr.  P.  Polls. 

On  the  circulation  of  air  in  cyclones  and  anticyclones. 

Oeology.  Lapparant. 

Traits  de  Q6o\ogie.  Par  A.  De  Lapparent.  Quatri^me  ^ition.  Ph^om^nes 
Actuels.  Page  1  h  592.  Geologic  proprement  dite.  Page  593  k  1240.  [2  Parts.] 
Paris :  Masson  et  0^,  1900  [1899].  Size  10  x  6}.  Maps  and  IHtutratiom.  Pre- 
sented by  Ifie  AiUhor. 

A  new  and  entirely  recast  edition  of  Prof,  de  Lapparent's  well-known  text-book  of 
geology. 

Oeology.  OhambarUa. 

The  Ulterior  Basis  of  Time  Dirisions  and  the  Classification  of  Geologic  History. 
By  T.  C.  Chamberlin.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Oeology,  toL  yL  No.  5, 
July-August,  1898.  Chicago,  1898.  Size  9}  X  7,  pp.  449-526.  PretetUed  by  the 
Author. 

GFeology.  Ohambarlin. 

A  Systematic  Source  of  Evolution  of  Provincial  Faunas  and  The  Influence  of 
Great  Epochs  of  Limestone  Formation  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Atmosphere. 
Beprinted  from  Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  vi.  No.  6,  September-October,  1898. 
Chicago,  1898.    Size  9^  X  7,  pp.  597-621. 

Geology— Age  of  Earth.    Soottuh  G.  Mag.  15  (1899)  :  561-578.  Gaikie. 

Address  to  the  Geological  Section  of  the  British  Association,  1899.  By  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie. 

A  discussion  of  the  geological  evidence  bearing  on  the  probable  age  of  the  stratified 
rooks  formed  since  the  first  consolidation  of  the  Earth's  crust. 

Geomorphology.  Baneit. 

Submarine  Gullies,  Biver  Outlets,  and  Fresh-Water  Escapes  beneath  the  Soa-Level. 
By  Henry  Benest.  From  the  Geographical  Journal  for  October,  1899.  Size 
10  X  6^,  pp.  20.    Diagrams. 

Geomorphology.         /.  of  T.  Victoria  L  London  31  (1899) :  269-297.  Hull. 

On  the  Sub-Oceanic  Terraces  and  Biver  Yalleys  off*  the  Coast  of  Western  Europe. 
By  Prof.  Edward  Hull.     With  Maps  and  Sections. 

Geophysies.  Globus  76  (1899) :  174-176.  

Die  Ansichten  fiber  das  Erdinnere.     With  Illustration. 

A  notice  of  Woldrich's  study  of  the  interior  of  the  Earth  published  in  the  Tr<xnsaeiion$ 
of  the  Prague  Academy  of  Sciences,  accompanied  by  a  coloured  diagram  showing  an 
ideal  section  of  the  Earth  on  the  hypothesis  that  within  the  solid  lithosphere  lies  a 
pyrosphere  of  intensely  high  temperature,  and  successively  in  a  plastic,  fiuid,  and  finally 
at  the  centre  gaseous  state. 
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CHadal  Period.  /.  Geology  7  (1899) :  545-584.  Chamberlin. 

An  Attempt  to  frame  a  WorkiDjz  HTpotheais  of  the  Cause  of  Glacial  Periods  on  an 
Atmospherio  Basis.    By  T.  0.  Ghamberlin. 

CHaeial  Period.  /.  of  T.  Vietoria  L  London  81  (1899) :  141-167.  Hull. 

Another  Possible  Canse  of  the  Olaoial  Epoch.    By  Prof.  E.  Hull,  ll.d.,  f.b.8.,  etc. 

WUh  Map. 

Prof.  Hull  brings  forward  evidence  which  inclines  him  to  believe  that  the  Glacial 
period  was  brought  about  by  changes  in  the  Earth's  crust  sufficient  to  deflect  the  warm 
currents  from  the  northern  seas. 

Land  Forms.  Arm,  Q.  8  (1899) :  289-308,  385-404.  Datis. 

La  P^n^plaine.    Par  M.  W.  M.  Dayis. 

ICeteorology.  Sev,  Seientifique  12  (1899) :  553-560.  Sooloyre. 

La  distribution  dee  Pluies  k  la  Surface  de  la  Terre.    Par  M.  A.  Souleyre. 
An  attempt  to  explain  the  distribution  of  rainfall  on  the  Earth's  surface. 

Xotoorology.       8ynum9'$  Monthly  Meteorolog.  Mag,  34  (1899) :  129-135.  

Meteorological  Extremes. — II.  Temperature. 
The  maximum  annual  range  of  the  world  is  217°'8  Fahr.,  formed  by  a  maximum 
recorded  at  Wargla  of  127°-4  on  July  17, 1879,  and  a  minimum  of-90°-4  at  Verkhoyansk 
on  January  15, 1885. 

Xotoorology.  

Die  Orkane  des  Xordatlantischen  Ozeans  in  der  letzten  Woche  des  Januar  und  den 
ersten  Woohen  des  Februar  1899.  Herausgeg^ben  von  der  Direktion  der  Seewarte. 
Beiheft  I.  zu  den  *'Annalen  der  Hydrographie  und  Maritimen  Meteorologie," 
Heft  vii.  (Juli),  1899.  Berlin :  E.  S.  MitUer  &  Son.  Size  10^  x  7^,  pp.  34. 
OharU, 

An  account,  with  synoptic  chart,  of  the  remarkable  series  of  cyclones  which  swept 
Across  the  North  Atlantic  in  January  and  February,  1899. 

Xotoorology.  P.  American  A.  ArU  and  8ci.  84  (1899) :  599-618.  Clayton. 

Inyestigations  on  Periodicity  in  the  Weather.  By  H.  Helm  Clayton.  With 
Diagrame, 

Xotoorology.  /.  School  G.  8  (1899) :  241-250.  Ward. 

Equipment  of  a  Meteorological  Laboratory.    By  Robert  De  0.  Ward. 

Lists  of  instruments  and  books  suitable  for  practical  instruction  in  meteorology  for 
■ohools. 

Xotoorology — Isotherms.  Xoinardus. 

Die  Entwickelung  der  Karten  der  Jahres — Isotbermen,  von  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt bis  auf  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Dove.  Yon  Wilhelm  Meinardus.  Sonderabdruok 
aus  der  Humboldt-Centenar-Schrift  der  Gesellschaft  f iir  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,  1899. 
Size  11  X  7^,  pp.  32.    Maps,    Pretenied  by  the  Author. 

Xotoorology— Rainfall.  HorbortsoiL 

The  Monthly  Bainfall  over  the  Land-Surface  of  the  Globe.  Inaugural-Disserta- 
tion zur  erluigung  der  philooophischen  Doktorwiirde  vorgelegt  der  Hohen  philo- 
oophischen  Facult&t  der  Albert-Ludwigs-Universitat  zu  Freiburg  im  Breisgau. 
Yon  Andrew  John  Herbertson.    1899.    Size  10  x  6|,  pp.  60.    Maps, 

Oooaa  Oorrento.    /.  and  P.BJ3.  New  Sotdh  Wales  82  (1898) :  120-131.  Hepworth. 

Gurrent  Observations  on  the  Oanadian  Australian  Boute.  By  Captain  M.  W. 
Campbell  Hepworth.     With  Charts, 

Observations  on  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  route  from  Vancouver  to  SydUey,  N.S.W., 
resulting  from  sixty-two  passages. 

Oooaa  Onrronts.    /.  and  P.R.8.  New  South  Wales  82  (1898) :  230-240.  BuMoU. 

Current  Papers,  No.  3.     By  H  C.  Bussell,  b.a.,  etc. 

Oooaaographj.  Murray. 

Oceanography.  By  Sir  John  Murray,  k.o.b.,  etc.  Ftom  the  GeographioalJoumal 
for  October,  1899.  Size  10  x  6),  pp.  16.  CAar^.  Also,  without  chart,  from  the 
British  Assooiation  Beportfor  1899. 

Oooanogfaphy.  Ann.  Hydrographie  27  (1899):  327-335.  Soliott. 

Von  der  deutschen  Tiefsee-Expedition.  Dritter  Bericht  des  Ozeanographen  der 
Expedition  Dr.  Gerhard  Schott 
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Fhytiography.     Eev.  Scieniifique  12  (1899) :  289-295,  364-369,  424-429.        Xlouo^lky. 
La  Tie  Physiqae  de  notre  Plan^te.    Par  M.  A.  ElonoYBky.    AUo  a  teparaU  oopy^ 
Odeua^  1899.    Presented  by  the  AtUhor. 

By  the  physical  life  of  the  planet  M.  Eloesovsky  meaoB  the  interacting  agenciea 
which  prodace  the  olronlation  of  air  and  water,  the  movementB  of  the  croat,  and  the 
development  of  the  land. 

Fhytogeographf.  Engltr. 

Die  Entwickelong  der  Pflanzen-Geographie  in  den  letzten  hnndert  Jahren  imd 
weitere  Aufgaben  derselben.  Yon  A.  Eagler.  In  WUtensohafUieke  BeUrSge  turn 
Gtdaehtni$i  .  .  .  Alexander  von  Humboldt.   Berlin :  W.  H.  KUbl,  1899.   Pp.  1-247. 

Scimology.  Atti  R,A.  Lineei,  RendicorUi  8  (1899) :  35-45.  Blood. 

Bia88unto  della  sismografia  del  terremoto  del  16  nov.  1894.  Parte  ii.  Oggetti 
lanoiati  a  distanza,  volocitlt  di  propagazione,  profonditk  dell'  ipooentroi  repliche, 
confronto  col  terremoto  del  1783.    Note  del  A.  Bioo5. 

ANTHBOPOaEOOBAPHT  AlTD  HI8T0BICAL  GEOOBAFET. 

Anthropogeographj.  Tomi. 

Geografia  del  presente  e  deir  ayvenire  ossia  etnografia  e  geografia  politica  del 
moodo  civile  giusta  i  principii  della  etnicarcbia.  Studii  e  proposte  di  Giuseppe 
Tomd.  3  vols.  Torino  e  ^ma :  £.  Loescher,  and  Porto  Maurizio,  1880,  1893, 
1898.  Size  9J  X  6J,  pp.  (vol.  i.)  112 ;  (vol.  ii.)  168 ;  (vol.  iii.)  454.  PreienUsd  by 
the  Author. 

The  first  volume  is  a  work  in  two  parts :  the  first  on  theoretical  ethnography  in  re- 
lation to  geography ;  the  second,  practical  applications  of  the  theory  to  the  actual  caaes  of 
the  different  nations  of  the  world,  explaining  their  present  political  conditions  and  fore- 
casting their  future.  The  two  later  volumes  fill  up  in  greater  detail  the  general  scheme 
of  the  first  volume. 

Commeroial  Geography.  Booenraad. 

The  Commercial  Struggle  of  the  Nations.  By  C.  Bozenraad.  Speech  delivered  at 
the  Institute  of  Bankers,  February  2,  1898.  London  :  Smith  &  £bbB,  1898.  Size 
11  X  7 J,  pp.  40.    Presented  Ity  the  Author. 

Hifltory  of  Geography.  Koaae. 

The  Evolution  of  Geography.    A  sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Geographical 
Knowledge  from  the  earliest  times  to  tbe  first  Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe.    By 
John  Keane.    London  :  E.  Stanford,  1899.    Size  8^  x  6,  pp.  xvi.  and  160.    Map9, 
Portraiie,  and  Uluetraiions,    Price  6s.     Presented  by  the  Publither. 
The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  trace  tlie  development  of  geographical  ideas  and  knowledge 
from  their  infancy.    The  knowledge  of  tbe  early  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  and  Greeks  ii 
disposed  of  in  a  chapter  of  about  Uiirty  pages.    Other  short  chapters  summarize  the 
advances  in  the  early  Christian  ages,  under  the  Crusading  impulse,  and  a  chapter  each 
is  given  to  Columbus  and  Magellan.    There  the  history  stops.     Two  general  chapters 
deal  with  early  maps  and  with  instruments.    It  atTords  a  summary  of  the  growth  of 
geographical  knowledge  suited  for  those  for  whom  the  works  of  Tozer  and  Vivien  8t 
Martin,  not  to  speak  of  Bunbury,  are  too  long. 

Historical— Strabo*!  Theorioi.    Biv.  O.  ItaUana  6  (1899):  542-553.  OoMn. 

II  concetto  di  Geografia  presso  Strabone.    Nota  del  Dott.  A.  Cossu. 

BIOGBAPHY. 

Botella  y  de  Hornoi.    Deutsche  Rundschau  G.  21  (1899)  :  517-520.  Lory. 

D.  Federico  de  Botella  y  de  Homos.     With  Portrait. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  a  distinguished  Spanish  geologist,  has  done  muoh 
to  advance  our  knowledge  of  tbe  physical  geography  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

Bottego.  Deutsche  Rundschau  G.  22  (1899) :  87-88.  

Vittoria  Bottego.     With  Portrait. 

Bowen.  Deutsche  Rundschau  G.  21  (1890) :  571.  

Sir  George  Bowen.     With  Portrait. 

<:han.  Deutsche  Rundschau  G.  22  (1899) :  37-39.  Wolkahaimar. 

Prof.  Dr.  Karl  Chun.     With  PortraU. 
Prof.  Chun  was  the  leader  of  tbe  German  deep-sea  expedition  in  the  Valdivia. 
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Vreneh  TrtYellen.  B.S.G.  Lyon  16  (1899) :  5-17.  OhiBbeyxoa. 

Lyon  Yoyageur  et  geographe.    Par  K  Chambeyron. 
On  trayellere  born  in  Lyons. 

HartL  Deuttche  Bundsehaa  0.22(1999):  S6-S7,  

Heinrich  Hartl.     With  PortraU. 

Colonel  Hartl  was  appointed  Profeisor  of  Oeodesy  in  tho  UniverBity  of  Vienna  in 
1899. 


Hnth,  Deutache  RundseJiau  G,  21  (1899) :  373-375.  

Dr.  Georg  Huth.     With  Portrait. 

Dr.  Hath  is  a  prominent  lingnifltio  acholar  who  has  paid  special  attention  to  the 
ethnology  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Jordan.  Deutsche  Bundeehau  O.  21  (1899)  :  520-522.  

Prof.  Dr.  W.  Jordan.     With  Portrait. 
Prof.  Jordan  of  Hannoyer— bom  1842,  died  April  17, 1899— was  a  geodesist,  and  took 
fMtft  in  Bohlf  8  exploration  of  the  Libyan  desert  in  1873-74. 

Xarcou.  P.  American  A.  ArU  and  Sci.  84  (1899) :  651-656.  Hymtt. 

Jules  Maroou.    By  Alpheus  Hyatt. 

Xiion.  Deutsche  Bundechau  O.  21  (1899) :  471-473. 

Lonid  Mizon.     With  Portrait. 

M.  Mizoii,  born  in  1853  in  Paris,  died  in  1899  at  Jibuti,  after  having  had  a  career  as 
an  African  explorer  and  colonial  official. 

MtUler.  Deut%6he  Bundeehau  G.  21  (1899) :  375-377.  

Dr.  Karl  Mailer.     WitJ^  PoHraU. 
Dr.  Miillor*8  work  lay  in  the  departments  of  botanical  distribution  and  popular 
exposition.    He  was  born  in  1818,  and  died  on  February  9,  1899. 

Pauliny.  Deutsche  Bundschau  G.  22  (1899)  :  39-41.  

J.  J.  Pauliny.     With  PoHrait. 

An  able  cartographer  and  instructor  in  the  Austrian  Geodetic  Institute,  who, 
amongst  various  other  extra  duties,  spent  several  years  on  leave  in  giving  cartographical 
instructions  to  the  Egyptian  and  Japanese  surveys.  He  was  bom  in  1827,  and  died 
June  11,  1899. 

Pickering.  Deutsche  Bundschau  G,  21  (1899) :  468-471.  

Edward  Charles  Pickering.     WitJt  Portrait. 

E.  C.  Pickering  was  bom  in  1846  in  Boston,  and  became  director  of  the  Harvard 
observatory  in  187G. 


Balm.  DeuUche  Bundschau  G.  21  (1899) :  5G8-570.  

Furstbischof  Franz  X.  Altgraf  Salm.     With  Portrait. 

The  Prince-Bishop  Salm  of  Gurk,  in  Carinthia,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Austrian 
alpine  study.  He  was  born  in  1748  or  1749,  in  1799  he  made  the  first  ascent  of  the 
Orofls-Glockner,  and  died  in  1822. 

Winior.  P.  American  A.  Arts  and  8oi.  84  (1899) :  641-645.  Lowell. 

Justin  Winsor.    By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell. 

An  interesting  record  of  the  work  of  the  late  Justin  Winsor  as  a  librarian  and 
bibliographer. 

GSKSBAL. 

Arabic  Language.  Thimm. 

Arabic  Self-Taught  (Syrian.)  With  English  Phonetic  Pronunciation,  contain- 
ing Vocabularies — Elementary  Grammar,  Idiomatic  Phrases  and  Dialogues — 
Travel  Talk— English  and  Arabic  Dictionary.  By  C.  A.  Thimm.  Edited  by 
A.  Hassam  and  Prof.  G.  Hagopian.  Third  Edition.  (Revised  and  corrected.) 
London :  E.  Marlborough  &  Co.,  1899.  Size  7^  x  5,  pp.  96.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Presented  by  the  Publishers, 

Bibliography — Subject  Index. 


Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  P^ngineers.  Subject-Index, 
voU.  cxix.  to  cxxxviii.,  Sessions  1894-95  to  1898-99.  Size  8J  X  5^,  pp.  88. 
Presented  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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BritUh  Empire.  Woodwsrd. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Expansion  of  the  British  Empire,  1500-1870.    By  WillUm 
Harrison  Woodward.     Cambridt^e :  the  UniTersity  Press,   1899.      Size  7}  X  5, 
pp.  X.  and  326.     Mapt.    Fretented  by  the  Cambridge  Unioerriiy  Preee, 
A  very  compact  and  logically  arranged  history  of  the  acquisition  and^  growth 

towards  a  complete  system  of  government,  of  the  yarious  poBsessiona  whi<m  were 

under  the  British  flag  before  1870. 

Xdneational— ICethods.  Beynoldi. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Switzerland  and  North  Italy,  being  the  Report 
presented  to  the  Court  of  the  XJniyersity  of  Wales  on  a  Visit  to  Switzerland  and 
North  Italy  in  1898,  as  Gilchrist  Trayelling  Student.  By  Joan  Berenice 
Reynolds,  b.a.  London :  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons,  1899.  Size  7i  X  5,  pp.  xli.  and  112. 
Presented  by  the  PMishers. 

Desoribes  the  methods  of  teaching  geography  in  elementary  and  higher  classeB  in 
different  parts  of  Switzerland  and  in  a  lew  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

French  Coloniei.  GftfEureL 

Les  Colonies  Fran^aises.  Par  Paul  Gaffarel.  Sixi^me  ^ition.  Paris:  F. 
Aloan,  1899.    Size  9x6,  pp.  564.     Price  5  /r. 


NEW  MAPS. 

By  J.  OOLES,  Map  Ourator,  R.Q.S. 

EXJBOPE. 
Ingland  and  Wales.  OrdnaaM  Surtj. 

Publications  issued  since  Noyember  8, 1899. 
1-inoh : — 

BvoLABD  AND  Walbs  (reyisiou) : — 109,  111,  hills  engrayed  in  black  or  brown,  la 
each. 

6-ineh— County  Maps : — 


Bnqlavd  and  Wales  (reyision)  :^nieshire,4  8.W.,  s.e.,  7  s.w.,  11  8.E.,  13  k.w.,  16 
S.B.,  25  N.W.,  N.E.,  30  N.B ,  82  N.W.,  N.B.,  38  8.E.,  39  8.W.,  66  S.E.  Derbyshire,  1  &e.,2  8.IL, 

8  v.w.,  7  N.W.,  9  8.W.,  27  n.b.,  8.e.   Hertfordshire,  47  n.w.  StafQh  5  n.e.,  8.b.  Sosbox, 

16  N.E.,  47  N.W.,  74  N.W.,  s.w.    Westmorland,  2  8.W.,  6  n.e.,  8.w.,  7  n.e.,  8.E.,  8  n.w., 

9  N.W.,  10  complete,  13  n.b.,  s.w.,  14  n.w.,  n.e.,  s.e.,  15  n.w.,  8.W.,  8.B.,  16  n.w., 

8.W.,   S.E.,    1  /    N.W.,  8.W.,  S.E.,   1*7  N.E.,  8.W.,   8.B.,   Z\)  N.B.,  8.W.,    S.B.,   mm.    N.W.,    N.B., 

8.W.,  S.E.,  22  complete,  23  N.w.,  2  n.e.,  b.w.,  s.e.,  24  N.w.,  n.e.,  25  n.b.,  s.b.,  26  8.B., 
27  N.W.,  8.W.,  S.B.,  28  complete,  29  N.w.,  n.e.,  s.w.,  30  complete.  31  n.w.,  32  s.e.,  83 

complete,  34  n.w.,  s.w.,  8.B.,  35  N.w.,  n.e.,  s.w.,  36  n.w.,  37  n.w.,  n.b.,  38  N.w.,  s.w., 

^  ^  \ 

S.E.,  39  N.W.,  N.E.,  S.W.,  42  N.B.,  S.W.,  8.B.,  43  8.W.,  44  8.W.,  45  S.E.,  46  8.W.,  46  N.w. 

If.  each, 
25-inch— Parish  Maps: — 

England  and  Wales  (reyision)  :— Berkshire,  II.  14 ;  X.  6 ;  XII.  8 ;  Xin.  13 ; 
XIV.  14;  XIX.  5,  13.  15;  XXV.  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8.  10,  11;  XXVI.  1,  10,  13,  14; 
XXXIV.  8, 9, 10, 11, 12;  XXXV.  2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 7,  8,  9, 11, 12;  XXXVU.  5;  XXXVIII. 
12, 15;  XLV.  1,  5,  10, 11,  13,  14;  XLVI.  9, 13,  15.  Bncks,  XXII.  3,4,5,8,  9, 10, 
11,  12.  14. 16 ;  XXin.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10, 12,  18, 14, 15, 16 ;  XXTV.  1,  2,  5,  6, 
7, 9, 10,  11, 14, 15,  16 ;  XXV.  13 ;  XXVI.  12 ;  XXVII.  2,  3,  4,  7,  8, 12 ;  XXVIIL 
3,  5,  9  ;  XXIX.  3,  6,  7, 11,  15;  XXX.  1,  2,  3,  6, 10, 11,14, 15.    Cumberlaad,  LFV. 

14,  15,  16;  LV.  13, 14, 15,  16;  LVI.  9,  14,  15, 16;  LVII.  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 

15,  16;  LXI.  4,  11,  14;  LXII.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7  ;  LXIII.  1,  2,  3,  4;  LXIV.  2,6; 
LXVI.  2,  9.  Derbyshire,  XXX.  14 ;  XXXIV.  5  ;  XXXV.  5,  6,  7 ;  XXXVII.  4 ; 
XXXVIII.  2,  3,  4.  Denbighshire,  II.  14  ;  IV.  3 ;  V.  15;  XUI.  8,  13, 16;  XVUI. 
2,  6,  11 ;  XX.  1,  2,  5,  9,  13 ;  XXI.  16 ;  XXVI.  12 ;  XXVII.  1,  5,  9;  XXVIII.  5, 
7,  8  ;  XXXIV.  1 ;  XXXV.  9  ;  XXXIX.  5,  8 ;  XL.  2,  7 ;  XLI.  2, 13 ;  XUI.  2,  4, 

7,  8,  12,  13;  XLin.  3,  4,  11,  12;  XLIV.  1.    Flints.,  IL  16;  IV.  15;  VL  9, 11 ; 
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XVn.  11.  Glamorgtnihire,  X.  4^  11, 12 ;  XI.  1 ;  XVII.  8 ;  XXVII.  5, 13 ;  XXXV. 
7,  8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16 ;  XLI.  2,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11, 12, 13, 14.  Nottinghamshire,  IX. 
2,  3,  4,  9, 12,  16;  XIV.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 14,  15, 16;  XIX.  1, 

5,  6,  8.    Oxfordriiir^  XIX.  16 ;  XXVI.  1, 3,4 ;  XXVIH.  12 ;  XXXUL  14 ;  XLV. 

6.  itaflbrdshire,  VI.  8,  16;  X.  7,  12;  XI.  8,  12;  XH.  5, 15,  16;  XIII.  13, 16; 
XIV.  4, 13 ;  XVI.  4 ;  XVn.  2,  5, 6, 7,  8, 10.  Weitmorland,  IIL  12.  WUtihire, 
XVn.  13;  XXIV.  6, 10.    3$.  each. 

(£  Stanford,  AgenL) 

Oallia.  Onmdy. 

Murray's  Handy  Classical  Maps  :  Gallia.  Scale  1 :  2,500,000  or  39*7  stat.  miles 
to  an  inch.  Edited  by  G.  B.  Gmndy,  h.a.,  of  Brasenose  GoUege,  Oxford.  Lon- 
don :  John  Murray,  1899.    Price  U.     With  Index.    Pre$ented  hy  the  Publisher. 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  a  series  of  handy  classical  maps  in  course  of  publication  by 
Mr.  Murray.  It  is  orographically  coloured  in  three  tints,  showing  elevations  from  sea- 
level  to  600  feet,  from  600  feet  to  3000  feet,  and  elevations  above  3000  feet;  the 
boundaries  of  countries  and  provinces  being  shown  by  red  lines.  Two  insets  are  given, 
one  of  Gallia  at  the  time  of  OsBsar,  and  the  other  of  Insula  Batavorum.  The  map, 
which  is  furnished  with  an  index,  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Grundy,  m.a.,  and  pro- 
duced by  Bartholomew  in  his  usual  clear  style.  As  the  maps  of  this  series  can  be 
{>urohased  separately,  they  will  be  most  useful  to  students  or  persons  attending 
ectures. 

ASIA. 

China.  Chevalier. 

Atlas  du  Haut  Yang-Tse  de  I-Tchang  Fou  k  P'ing-Chan  Hien  par  le  R.  P.  S. 

Chevalier,  s.j.     1*'  Fascicule  de  I-Tchang  Fou  k  Tchong-King  Fou.     Observa- 

toire  de  Zi-Ea-Wei.    Shanghai,  1899. 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  an  Atlas  of  the  Upper  Yang-tse ;  it  contains  thirty-nine 
sheets,  and  includes  the  river  between  lohang  and  Chung-King.  Soundings  are  in 
metres  at  the  time  when  the  water  is  lowest,  and  the  lettering  is  given  in  Chinese, 
French,  and  English.  When  completed  the  atlas  will  contain  a  survey  of  the  source  of 
the  Yang-tse  from  I-chang  to  Ping-shan.  The  atlas  is  accompanied  by  explanatory 
letterpress. 

AFRICA. 
TraniTaaL  Mackeniie. 

New  Belief  Map  of  the  Transvaal.  Scale  1 :  1,000,000  or  15*8  stat.  miles  to  an  inch. 
By  E.  A.  Mackenzie.  The  Universal  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  1899.  Pre- 
sented hy  the  PMUhers. 

VfvtX  Africa.  Diderrieh. 

Carte  de  la  Region  du  Mayumbe  du  Congo  au  Chiloango,  dress^e  par  Tlng^nieur 
N.  Diderrioh,  Directeur  G^ne'ral  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Cbemins  de  Fer  Vicinaux  du 
Mayumbe.  Scale  1 :  125,000  or  2  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Librairie  Falk  Fils, 
Bruzelles,  1899.    4  sheets. 

This  map  has  apparently  been  published  to  show  existing  and  proposed  lines  of 
railway  in  tne  Mayumbe  district  of  French  Congo.  It  has  been  drawn  on  a  large  scale 
to  show  the  results  of  preliminary  surveys,  and  contains  but  little  other  information. 

FOLAB  BE0I0N8. 
South  Polar  Eegioni.  Locointe. 

Expedition  Antarctique  Beige.  Coramand^e  par  le  Capitaine  A.  do  Gerlache. 
Croquis  provisoire  du  Detroit  de  la  Belgica,  dress€  par  le  Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau 
O.  Lecointe,  Commandant  en  second  de  Texpedition.  Scale  1 :  400,000  or  6*3  stat. 
miles  to  an  inch.    Society  Royale  Beige  de  Geographic,  1899. 

OENEBAL. 

Troneh  Colonial  Atlas.  Kagor. 

Nouvel  Atlas  Colonial,  par  Henri  Mager,  Membre  du  Conseil  sup^rieur  des 

Colonies  (1892-97),  (^nseiller  du  Commerce  ext^rieur.    Vingti^me  mille.    Paris  : 

Ernest  Flammarion,  Editeur.    Price  1*5  /r.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

World.  ICeyer. 

Meyer's  Hand-atlas.  Zweite,  neubearbeitete  und  vermehrte  Auflage  rait  112 
Kartenblattem,  9  Textbeilagen  und  Register  aller  auf  den  Earten  verzeichneten 
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277  m 


1188  m  =  20 


1140  m  =  var. 


12C5  m  =  var. 


1227  m  =  0-9 
98  m  =  var. 


Namen.  Paris  81  and  32  (in  one),  83  and  34  (in  one),  and  85  and  86  (in  one). 
Leipzig  und  Wien.  Yerlog  des  Bibliographischen  Institnts,  18d9.  Price  60  p/ 
etich  issue. 

World.  ViYien  de  Baint  ICartin  and  Sehrader. 

Atlas  Universel  de  G^graphie.  Ouvrage  oommenoe  par  H.  Vivien  de  Saint 
Martin  et  contione  par  Fr.  Schrader.  Paris:  Librarie  Haohette  et  Cie.  Sheet  : 
Italie  Septentrionale.    Price  2  /r. 

CHARTS. 

Admiralty  Cluurts.  Hjdrographio  Department,  Admiralty. 

CSiartB  and  Plans  published  by  the  Hydrographio  Department,  Admiralty, 
September    and    October,    1899.    Presented   by    ihe    Hydrographio   Department, 

Admiralty. 
No.  inches. 

__  f 50^  Plans  on  the  north  and  east  coasts  of  Newfoundland : — CJape 
~~  \8'0/      Norman  bay  and  CJook  harbour.  How  harbour  (reproduction),  la.  6d. 
3092  m  =  1*95    Newfoundland,  east  coast :  Shoe  cove  to  Green  head.     Is.  Gd. 
1702  m  .=  i^^  \  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  south  coast  of  Newfoundland : — Trepassey  harbour, 
~  \3-95/     Lamalin  harbour  and  road  (reproduction).     Is,  6d. 

Plans  in  the  gulf  of  St.   Lawrence : — Belles  Amours  harbour,. 
Middle    bay,    etc.,    Bonne    Esperance    harbour,    Mistanoque 
harbour  (reproduction).     Is.  6d. 
Flans  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence : — Wapitagun  harbour,  Coa- 
coacho  bay,  Kegashka  bay,  Little  Natashquan  harbour  (repro- 
duction).    Is.  Gd. 
Plans  in  the  river  8t.  Lawrence  :— Cawee  islands.   Egg  islands, 
St.  Nicholas    harbour,  Manicougan  river,  Bersimis    river  (re- 
production).    1«.  6d. 
United  States,  east  coast : — Boston  bay  and  approaches.     2s.  Sd. 
Plans  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  : — Approaches  to  ports  Gasilda 
and  Masio,  with  the  adjacent  anchorages,  Port  Gasilda,  Port 
of  Guantanamo  or  Cumberland  harbour  (reproduction).     Is.  6d, 
Plans  on  the  east  coattt  of  South  America : — Port  San  Antonio, 
Port  St.  Helena  (reproduction).     1«.  Gd. 

Plans  on  tlie  east  coast  of  South  America: — Port  San  Julian, 
Port  Santa  Cruz,  river  Santa  Cruz  (reproduction).     Is.  6d. 

600  m  =  014    Africa,  west  coast : — Cacheo  river  to  Isles  do  Los.     2s.  6d. 
3113  m  =  0*8      Africa,  west  coast : — Achowa  point  to  Cape  Coast  Castle.     2«.  6d. 
3090  m  =  975    Tasmania,  south  coast :  Pavilion  point  to  Bisdon  ferry.    2f .  6d. 

New  Britain : — Blanche  bay,  Matupi  harbour.    2s.  Sd. 

Pacific  ocean : — Anchorages  in  the  GaUpagos  islands  :  Wreck 
bay  to  Stephens  bay,  approaches  to  Wreck  bay,  Sappho  cove, 
Gardner  bay,  Tagus  cove,  Post  Office  bay.  Black  bea!oh  anchor- 
age.   2«.  6d. 

Cape  Breton  island  :— Plan  added.  North  Sydney. 

West  Indies : — Anchorages  in  Puerto  Rico  island  :  new  plan, 
Mayaguez  bay. 

Plans  on  the  coast  of  Chile  :— Plan  added,  Coronel  bay. 

Anchorages  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  :— Plan  added.  Elephant 
and  Equimina  bays. 

Japan  :— Anchorages  in  Yezo  island :  new  plan,  Oshidomari  or 
Nakko  bay. 

Plans  on  the  north-east  coast  of  New  Guinea: — Plan  added, 
Langemak  bay. 

Truk  or  Hogolu   islands :— Plan   added,  Oraluk  or  Bordelaise 
lagoon. 
(/.  D.  Pottery  Agent.) 

Charts  Cancelled. 

No.  Cancelled  by  No. 

703  Cape     Norman    bay    and) New  chart. 
Cook  harbour.  I     Plans  on  the  north  and  east  coasts   of 

277  How  harbour.  )         Newfoundland 277 

1839  Trespnssey  harbour.  ^New  sheet. 

1702  Lamalin  harbour  and  road./    Plans  on  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland  1702 
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1145  Belles    Amours    harbour,^ 
etc.  INew  sheet. 

1138  Bonne  Esperance  harbour.!    Plans  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  .    .    .1138 
2425  Mistanoque  harbour.  j 

1148  Wapitagun  harbour.  \ 

1142  CJoaooaoho  bay.  INew  sheet. 

1139  Kegasbka  bay.  |    Plans  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  .     .    .  1140 


New  sheet. 
Plans  in  the  river  St  Lawrence  ....  1265 


1140  Little  Natasbquan  harbour 
1149  Cawee  islands,  Egg  island. 

1141  St.  Nikolas  harbour. 
1146  Manicougan  river. 
1265  Bersimis  river. 

442  Guantanamo  harbour.         i^^^  ^j^^^ 

1327  Port  San  Antonio.  |New  Sheet. 

551  Port  of  St.  Elena.  /    Plans  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America    551 


1292  Port  San  Julian. 
1308  Port  Santa  Cruz. 
Biver  Santa  Cruz. 


New  sheet. 
Plans  on  tho  east  coast  of  South  America  1292 


600  Cape  Boxo  to  Wes  do  Lo8.{^'(Setfriyer  to  Me.  do  Los 600 

627  Plans    of    Elephant    and\New  plan. 

Equimina  bays  on  this  sheet,  j  Elephant  and  Equimina  bays  ....  1215 
574  Plan  of   Blanche  bay  on  INew  plan. 

this  sheet.  j     Blanche  bay      .     .    .    : 521 

1376  Anchorages  in  the  Gald-^New  sheet. 

pages  islands.  /    Anchorages  in  the  Gal&pagos  islands  .    .  1376 

Charts  that  have  received  Important  Correotioni. 

No.  1951,  England,  west  coast : — Liverpool  bay.  1447,  Ireland,  east  coast : — 
Dublin  bay  and  river  Liffey.  103U,  Norway  : — Christiania  harbour.  2308,  Norway, 
west  cuast : — Approaches  to  Trondhjera,  eastern  sheet.  2275,  White  sea : — Gulf 
of  Onega.  2842b,  Baltic  sea.  2296,  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  2302,  Gulf  of  Bothnia  :— 
Tome  point  to  Tauvo.  2227,  Gulf  of  Finland :— Revel  roadstead.  2372,  Gulf  of 
Riga: — Libau  to  Lygerort.  2694,  France,  west  coast: — Channels  between  lie 
d'Ouessant  and  the  mainland.  430,  Corsica  : — Lava  bay  to  Cape  Morsetta.  2600, 
West  Indies  :— San  Domingo  to  Dominica.  130,  West  Indies : — Anguilla  to  Puerto 
Rico.  85,  Magellan  strait : — English  narrows  and  adjacent  anchorages.  1374, 
Chile  : — Cape  San  Antonio  to  Tucapel  point.  1286,  Chile : — Tucapel  point  to  point 
Lora.  647,  Chile : — Coronel,  Lota,  and  Colcura  bays.  1922,  British  Columbia  : — 
Eraser  river  and  Burrard  inlet.  714,  British  Columbia  : — Oyster  and  Telegraph 
harbours.  1923a,  British  Columbia : — Cape  Caution  to  port  Simpson.  1235,  Per- 
sian Gulf: — Mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  1293,  Celebes  : — Approach  to  Makassar. 
1739,  China,  south  coast,  Canton  river: — Whampoa  channel  to  Canton.  3026, 
China : — Macao  to  Pedro  Blanco.  1199,  China,  east  coast : — Kue  shan  islands  to 
the  Yang  tse  kiang.  1271,  Bays  and  anchorages  on  the  east  coast  of  Korea.  358, 
Japan : — Western  coasts  of  Kiusiu  and  Nipon.  2657,  Japan : — Golf  of  Tokyo. 
1674,  Australia,  east  coast : — Brisbane  river.    980,  Caroline  islands. 

(/.  D.  Potter,  Agent.) 

Scotland.  Hydrographio  Office. 

Tidal  Streams  round  the  Coast  of  Scotland.  Hydrographic  Office,  London.  1899. 
12  charts.    Price  5s.    Presented  by  the  Hydrographic  Office. 

The  twelve  charts  which  this  atlas  contains  show  the  direction  and  rate  in  knots  of 
the  tidal  streams  round  the  coasts  of  Scotland  for  every  hour  of  the  tide  at  Dover. 
They  have  been  compiled  from  observations  made  during  the  various  Admiralty  sur- 
Teyg  from  1836  to  1899,  and  from  observations  made  at  the  lightships  of  the  Northern 
Lights  Commissioners. 

The  compilation  of  these  charts  has  been  carried  out  by  Commander  Courtland  H. 
Simpson,  b.n. 

United  States  Charti.  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office. 

Pilot  Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific  Oceans  for  November,  1899. 
Published  at  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Washington,  d.c.  Presented  by  the  [/.Si 
Hydrographic  Office. 
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PH0T00BAPH8. 
Central  AiU.  BiekmAn. 

Twenty  PhotographB  of  Boasian  Turkestan,  Bokhara,  etc.,  by  W.  B.  Biokmen,  Eeq. 
Pretented  by  W.  B,  Biekmen,  Etq. 

These  photograph!  were  taken  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Biokmers  in  Bussian  Turkestan  and 
Bokhara.    The  following  is  a  list  of  their  titles : — 

(I)  Looking  east  from  the  top  of  Harrat-Ishan ;  (2)  Yakh-8u  valley,  looking  up  from 
month  of  Safet-Daria;  (3)  Hissar;  (4)  Conglomerate;  (5)  Looking  sonUi  from  the 
interior  of  the  donble  bs^er ;  (6)  Hazrat-Ishan,  from  a  point  on  the  west  ridge ;  (7)  In 
the  Bog's  garden,  Baljnan;  (8)  Bight  bank  of  the  Safet-Daria  just  above  its  month  ; 
(9)  Left  bank  of  the  Safet-Daria  opposite  the  Bnssian  colony  (barrier  V.) ;  (10)  The 
Bussian  colony  (November) ;  (11)  Baljnan;  (12)  Conglomerate  scenery;  (13)  General 
view  of  conglomerate  ranges ;  (14)  A  side  valley  of  the  Yakh-Su ;  (15)  Haxrat-Ishan 
and  the  Safet-Daria  vaUey;  (16)  A  bridge,  Karatagh ;  (17)  Gallows;  (18)  A  court- 
yard ;  (19)  A  gorge,  Dandnsh^ ;  (20)  Village  near  Munninabad. 

China.  Watsoi. 

Forty  Photographs  of  the  Upper  Yang-tse  Kiang.    By  Lieut.  H.  D.  B.  Watson, 
B.N.,  of  H.M.IS.  Woodcock.    1899.    Presented  by  Lieut.  H.  D.  B.  Waiwn,  B.N. 

This  interesting  series  of  views  was  taken  by  Lieut.  H.  D.  B.  Watson,  B.N.,  and,  as 
their  titles  will  show,  represent  river  scenery  of  the  Yang-tse  above  Ichang  : — 

(1)  Win  rapid ;  (2,  3)  Ta  Tong  rapid  ;  (4)  Kong  Sing  rapid ;  (5-7)  Biver  opposite 
town  of  Kwei  Chau,  province  of  Hupeh ;  (8-10)  Yeh  rapid ;  (11)  The  Tao  Tai  of  Chung 
King  landing  at  Kwei  Fu,  province  of  Su  Chuan ;  (12-13)  Nin  Kon  rapid ;  (14)  Look- 
ing up  river  just  above  Nin  Kon  rapid;  (15)  Wushan  gorge  ;  (16)  Pagoda  of  Patung, 
province  of  Hupeh ;  (17)  Wushan  gorge ;  (18)  Town  of  Kwei  Fu,  province  of  Su  Chuan ; 
(19)  Feng  Hsiang  gorge,  upper  end ;  (20-23)  Miao  Chi  Tre  rapid ;  (24-27)  Hsin  Tung 
rapid,  or  new  rapid  of  Yun  Yang  Hsien ;  (28,  29)  New  rapid;  (30,  31)  Biver  and  river- 
bed in  May,  1899,  4  miles  above  Yun  Yang  Hsien ;  (32-36)  Hsin  rapid ;  (37-40)  Nin 
Kon  rapid. 

South  America.  WaUftee. 

Forty-nine  Photographs  taken  during  a  Journey  from  Salta  (Argentine  Bepublio)  to 
La  Paz  (Bolivia),  by  L.  A.  Wallace,  Esq.    Presented  by  L.  A,  WaUace,  Esq. 

The  journey  which  these  photographs  illustrate  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
Wallace  in  1893.  The  series  consiBt  of  forty-nine  photographs,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  titles : — 

(1,  2)  Looking  up  stream  (Bio  Grande)  near  Senequillas,  about  70  miles  north  of 
Jujuy,  Argentine  Bepublic ;  (3,  4)  Humahuaca ;  (5,  6)  On  road  in  river  a  few  miles 
north  of  Humahuaca ;  (7)  Summit  above  Ojo  de  Aquas  ;  (8)  At  the  Posta  CangrejiUos; 
(9)  Mojo  church ;  (10)  Mojo  in  distance  ;  (11)  In  village  of  Naserino ;  (12,  13)  On  road 
in  river  above  Naserino;  (14)  Qeneral  view  of  Tnpiza,  Bolivia;  (15)  Cuesta  de  Al- 
mona;  (16,  17)  Cultivating  fields  at  Totora,  a  little  oeyond  Almona;  (18,  19)  Town  of 
Cotagaita,  Bolivia ;  (20,  21)  Indians  near  Cotagaita ;  (22,  23)  Arrival  of  mules  at  the 
Posta  of  Lagunillas,  Bolivia ;  (24,  25)  The  Poeta  at  Tolapalca,  Bolivia ;  (26)  Posto  at 
Anacato ;  (27-29)  Indians  dancing  in  Posta  of  Cballapata,  south  end  of  Lake  Anllagas 
(Foopoo),  Bolivia.  12,500  feet;  (30)  Plaza  in  Cballapata;  (31)  Posta  in  Challapata ; 
(32,  33)  Posta  Machamarca,  between  Lake  Aullagas  and  Oruru,  Bolivia;  (34-42), 
Taken  on  river  Ubiquera,  between  Salta  and  Cerro  Nevado,  Argentine  BepuUic; 
(43-49)  Taken  in  the  streets  of  La  Paz. 


N.B.— It  would  gpreatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  oolleotion  of  Photo- 
gpraphs  "Which  has  been  establiehed  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  FellowB 
of  the  Society  "who  have  taken  photogn^aphs  during  their  travels,  "would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  w^hom  they  "will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  U8ef\il  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  >ii« 
address  are  given. 
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A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  ABYSSINIA  TO  THE  NILE."" 

By  HERBERT  WELD  BLUNDELL. 

The  establisliinent  of  a  British  Legation  to  the  court  of  King  Menelik, 
one  of  the  important  results  of  the  English  mission  under  Sir  Rennell 
Bodd  in  1897,  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  first  visiting  Addis  Abbeba 
last  year  (1898)  in  the  spring,  when  I  obtained  permission  to  accom- 
pany Captain  J.  L.  Harrington  on  his  journey  to  take  up  his  appoint- 
ment as  diplomatic  representative  at  the  capital.  Our  route  was  that 
taken  by  the  Eoglish  mission  from  Zeila  via  Harar,  well  and  fully 
described  by  Count  Gleichen  in  his  *  English  Mission  to  King  Menelik.' 
The  delicate  position  our  envoy  was  placed  in  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  suggest  a  journey  I  had  long  contemplated  through  the  southern 
zone  of  Abyssinia  to  the  Sudan.  The  journey,  however,  not  only  gave 
me  an  interesting  experience  of  Abyssinian  life  and  court  and  military 
ceremony,  but  ample  opportunity  of  making  inquiries  and  arrangements 
for  future  travels. 

In  spite  of  its  want  of  a  good  harbour  and  any  natural  advantages, 
Zeila  still  monopolizes,  through  sheer  good  management,  the  confidence 
of  traders  and  assures  the  security  of  the  caravans.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jibuti,  only  25  miles  to  the  north,  with  the  finest  harbour  in  that  part 
of  the  coast,  does  one-tenth  of  the  trade,  with  the  help  of  (or,  according 
to  their  compatriots,  in  spite  of)  just  twenty-six  times  as  many /onc- 
itonairea.  This  elaborate  administration  has  operated  in  such  a  way 
that  merchants  and  camel-owners  are  most  averse  to  coming  into  the 

♦  Bead  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  December  11,  1899.    The  map  will  be 
published  in  the  next  number,  along  with  the  Appendix  to  the  paper. 
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town.  In  tbe  last  few  years  th«  road  has  been  ealivened  by  raids  and 
massacres  on  a  large  scale,  wbile  a  regular  war  baa  been  going  on 
between  the  tribes  on  each  side  of  the  route,  the  Black  Isa  and  the 
Danakils,  who  both  oombine  to  threaten  the  French  settlers.  The 
railway  in  slow  course  of  constmction  is  a  constant  source  of  irri- 
tation to  the  other  local  tribes,  wbo  are  mostly  camel-owners;  this 
year  it  cnlminated  in  a  regular  attack  on  the  workmen,  resoltlng 
in  the  murder  of  a  European  and  fourteen  navvies  and  a  threatened 
assault  on  the  town  iteelf.  The  railway  has  only  reached  its  twentieth 
kilometer  or  so,  but  if  completed  will  entirely  destroy  the  trade  of 
Zeila. 

The  road  from  Zeila  to  Hai-ar  is  about  18U  miles,  as  compared  to 
220  from  Berbera,  and  will  always  command  the  traffic  until  a  railway 


is  built  connecting  it  with  one  of  the  good  harbours,  Berbeia  or  Jibuti,, 
and  according  as  the  former  or  latter  is  the  first  in  the  field,  the  trade- 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  English  or  the  French. 

On  arrival  at  Harar,  we  found  Ras  Makunen,  Governor  of  Harar, 
was  away  on  an  expedition  in  the  very  direction  I  afterwards  travelled, 
in  the  Beni  Shongul  country,  so  that  to  my  regi'et  I  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  this  general,  who  is  almost  universally  i-egarded 
as  the  coming  man  of  Abyssinia.  We  therefore  pushed  on  to  Addis 
Abbeba,  arriving  there  in  sixteen  days  (about  260  miles),  on  April  19. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  representative  of  the  British  EoDpire  in- 
Addis  Abbeba  was  not  impressive.  We  pushed  on  ahead  of  the 
caravan,  and  arrived  like  a  flock  of  half-drowned  hens  wading  through 
such  a  eea  of  mud,  as  a  continuous  sheet  of  water  (a  sample  of  what  are- 
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flippantly  c&lled  the  "  light  raiiu")  could  transform  an  extraordinarily 
Tioh  and  thirsty  soil.  We  were  obliged  to  beg  for  a  oonple  of  daja'  gmoe 
for  the  proaaic  buainess  of  drying  olotbes  and  luggage,  and  fumiBhiug 
the  lai^e  round  empty  hut  asBigned  to  its,  an  operation  performed  by 
dividiDg  up  the  spaoe  and  extemporizing  packing-caaes  into  diTans  and 
cupboards.  The  third  day  the  king  sent  word  that  he  would  receive 
the  envoy  in  state  at  his  palace.  The  reception  took  plaoe  about  nine 
o'clock,  but  at  early  dawn  our  compound  was  surrounded  by  a  varie- 
gated mob  of  men  armed  with  samples  of  all  the  guns  ancient  and 
modem,  dressed  in  flowing  ehammaB  ornamented  by  a  broad  red  stripe. 
Among  them  appeared  ofBoera  with  brocaded  shields  overlaid  with  gold 
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and  silver  on  their  arms,  and  mounted  on  fat  mules  gorgeous  with 
brass  and  silver  trappings.  Interspersed  were  the  men  of  distin- 
gaished  service — lion-killers  with  a  fringe  of  the  animal's  mane  round 
their  heads  like  a  blonde  wig  of  a  bald-headed  comedian ;  elephant- 
killers  with  chains  hanging  from  their  ears  ;  and  warriors  with  feathers 
and  bangles  awarded  for  various  feats  of  prowess. 

As  we  proceeded  out  of  our  gates  a  rough  but  picturesque  order  was 
formed.  Ourselves  (Hr.  Harrington,  myeelf,  and  the  interpreter)  rode 
in  the  centre,  attended  by  a  large  escort  and  the  special  bodyguard 
of  the  king,  with  muskets  in  red  cloth  covers,  preoeded  by  a  band  of 
very  doleful  one-note  trumpeters.  Finally  came  Mr.  Ilg  Conseiller 
d'etat,  raised  to  the  high  rank  of  Betwadded  ("  favourite  "),  who  has 
signalized  himself  by  bis  useful  services  to  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
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by  coaohing  the  king  io  all  matters  European,  and  HOting  as  inter- 
mediary between  Iiim  and  foreigners.  On  each  side  the  escort  nutrclied 
in  single  file,  with  a  spaoe  of  50  yards  in  breadth  between  the  parallel 
lines.  The  reception  took  plaf»  in  a  large  whitewashed  hall,  eitaated 
iin  a  commanding  hill,  and  fenced  by  a  high  split  bamboo  Zeriba, 
whitewashed  walls,  floor  strewed  with  rugs,  and  the  roof  of  gaily  coloured 
matted  bamboo  supported  by  wooden  pillars.  The  officers  and  nuDisters, 
in  full  panoply  of  state,  gronped  themselves  according  to  rank,  the  lines 
converging  towards  an  alcove,  under  which,  huddled  between  two  high 
cushions  on  a  throne  like  a  richly  hung  four-post  bed,  sat  the  king. 
His  majesty,  though  very  dark  in  complexion,  with  not  very  r^tilar 
features,  has  charming  manners  and  a  particularly  pleasant  Toioe,  while 
his  face  is  quite  redeemed  from  the  effect  of  the  type,  by  a  most 
intelligent  mobile  expression  and  an  amiable  smile  that  makes  his 
features  almost  handsome.  The  audience  was  very  short.  The  cre- 
dentials were  delivered  and  accepted  with  friendly  expressions  of  the 


usual  sort,   the  (Italian)  cannon  boomed  a  salute,  and   the  ceremony 
that  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  respective  nations 

After  the  opening  formalities,  which  had  led  very  speedily,  by  the 
good-will  of  the  king  and  the  tact  of  our  representatives,  to  relations  that 
proiniBed  to  be  of  a  very  friendly  nature  in  the  future,  it  was  decided  to 
return  to  England  before  the  rains  (it  was  now  May  16)  were  imminent. 
I  returned  with  Captain  Harrington,  having  obtained  permission  to  make 
another  visit  and  to  travel  in  the  country.  Before  November,  1898,  my 
expedition  was  organized,  and  the  party,  consiating  of  Lord  Lovat,  Dr. 
Koettlilz(lateofthe  Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition),  and  Mr.  H&rwood 
(naturalist),  and  myself  had  collected  at  Berbera  by  December  7. 
\Vithin  seven  hours  of  landing  the  baggage,  our  caravan  of  camels  and 
horses  was  moving  out  of  the  town  to  the  first  camp. 

6omaliland — now  almost  ss  well  kuown  as  Scotland  as  a  ooniitry  of 
sport — does  not  call  for  any  description.  As  mir  route  lay  through  the 
country  reserved  for  the  Aden  garrison,  we  were  obliged  to  i 
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Fouls  in  patience  till  we  arrived  at  Harjesa — a  patience  that  was  sorely 
tried  when  a  leopard  entered  the  camp  at  night  and  kill«3d.  k  sheep  in 
a  zeriba  in  the  middle  of  oar  Sudanese,  and  a  hyaena  ptfrlolned  our 
mutton,  hung  a  foot  or  two  over  some  of  our  men.  We  took  a  dStour 
from  Harjesa  to  the  north-west  along  the  watershed,  in  order  to  pass 
through  Jefa  Medr  and  the  Maran  prairie,  where  much  game  ^as 
reported.  We  were  disappointed  in  lion,  but  we  got  some  good  h^hjin 
of  oryx,  awwal  (Semmering's  gazelle),  and  hartebeest. 

The  Maran  prairie  breaks  up  on  its  western  border  suddenly  into" 
mountain  ranges  round  Harar  just  as  the  Colorado  plains  seem  to  open 
to  let  through  them  the  great  Pike's  peak  range  of  the  Bookies.  The 
first  ascent  is  over  the  thickly  wooded  Mardo  pass,  leading  from  the 
summit  into  a  fine  valley  flanked  by  bold  basalt  masses,  that  look  with 
their  perfectly  horizontal  courses  like  the  breeched  remains  of  some 
huge  ruined  rampart.  Conspicuous  among  them  is  the  conical  pyramid 
of  Gara  Mulato  to  the  south,  and  the  lofty  battlement  of  Eondora,  over 
10,000  feet  high,  to  the  north.  The  caravan  route  descends  into  a 
fertile  valley,  and  emerges  between  their  bulwarks  to  the  last  saddle, 
called  Fyambiro,  whence  it  winds  along  the  spurs  of  Kondora  to  the 
hill  on  which  Harar  gathers  the  caravan  roads  from  each  point  of  the 
compass. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  situation  for  a  great 
city  than  that  of  Harar.  It  stands  5400  feet  above  the  sea,  with 
every  condition  that  makes  for  wealth  and  prosperity — fertility  of 
soil,  industrious  agricultural  population,  and  central  position,  and  what 
is  so  rare  in  the  catalogue  of  advantages  of  an  African  town — with 
an  extraordinarily  healthy  and  invigorating  climate.  Held  by  the 
Egyptians  from  1874  to  1885,  it  was  abandoned  by  us  in  their  name, 
and  an  agreement  entered- into  with  the  French  by  which  both  nations 
agreed  to  refrain  from  laying  hands  on  it.  No  sooner  had  the  last 
British  soldier  disappeared  over  the  horizon  than  the  Emir  Abdullahi 
tore  down  the  British  flag  with  every  insult,  and  declared  his  inde- 
pendence. A  few  months  after,  the  Abyssinian s  descended  upon  it, 
utterly  destroying  the  army  of  the  Emir  at  Chelunko  (three  days'  march 
on  the  Addis  Abbeba  road),  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  Harar,  in 
fact,  is  a  bone  dropped  by  England  while  she  was  growling  at  France, 
and  picked  from  under  their  noses  by  Abyssinia. 

The  invasion  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  a  subsequent  visitation  of 
cholera,  rinderpest,  and  famine,  have  practically  decimated  the  popula- 
tion of  Gallas  throughout  the  whole  of  this  region  as  far  as  the  Hawash. 
These  catastrophes,  however  terrible  they  were  from  every  human 
point  of  view,  has  had  the  effect  of  restoring  a  country  teeming  with 
villages  and  closely  cultivated  to  almost  its  primeval  beauty  of  fertile 
valleys  and  wooded  ridges,  sleepy  hollows  only  half  cultivated  by 
a   stricken  remnant   of  the   population — tangled    tropical   forest    and 
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gT&ea^  BlopeB^ncdeedtng  one  another  in  an  endleaa  panor&m*  of  bekntifnl 
parks.        ■  ■-.' 

We  w^lVsd  at  Addis  Abbeba  on  January  19,  and  found  the 
king  wa8'*dtill  on  campaign  against  the  rebel  Bas  Mangaaha  in  the 
Dorfh,.  with  a  large  army  supporting  Uas  Makunen's  division,  who 
had.  advanced  some  distance  into  Tigr^.  The  king  had  advanced  his 
n^y  to  Desaieh,  within   20  miles  or  so   of  Magdala,    and  we  were 

■o)slag6i,  therefore,  to  make  up  onr  minds  to  this  extra  joamey,  it  being 
|',-,}nite  impossible  to  make  any  arrangements  or  get  neoeseary  permits 

■  without  a  personal  interview.  The  journey  lay  over  the  lofty  plateau 
of  basalt  which  stretches  from  the  Danakil  plains  to  the  Blue  Nile. 
Where  the  soil  is  suffioiently  thin  this  shows  through  the  surface  >n 
the  form  of  a  polygonal  pavement — the  exposure  of  the  upper  super- 


ficies of  the  columnar  structure.  The  character! stio  form  appears 
marvellous  perfection  where  the  mass  opens  out  into  precipitous 
4000  feet  deep,  forming  perpendicular  walls  of  the  typical  polygonal 
columns,  of  which  perfect  examples  are  seen  at  StaSa  and  the  Giant's 
Causeway.  The  country  is  almost  entirely  denuded  of  trees,  exoept  some 
few  Blunted  mimoste,  and  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  kosso,  the  tree 
whose  seeds  supply  medicine  for  the  universal  tapeworm,  and  in  the 
rocky  beds  the  qnolquol,  acacia,  and  aloe.  On  account  of  its  great 
altitude,  8000  to  9000  feet  high,  the  products  of  the  warmer  none  are 
rare.  Wheat  and  barley  are  grown  in  large  tracts,  but  oattle  and 
sheep  are  the  main  wealth  of  the  population. 

Immediately  we  got  outaide  the  precincts  of  Addis  Abbeba  among 
the  natives,  we  found  our  Abyssinians  were  in  a  strange  country,  among 
people  whose  language  only  a  few  were  acquainted  with.    Addis  Abbeba, 
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it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  new  capital  of  sixteen  years'  growth,  and 
Harris  (*The  Highland  of  Ethiopia'),  in  1842,  describes  a  campaign 
against  the  Gallas  of  the  region  undertaken  by  Saleh  Salassie,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  emperor,  from  his  then  capital  of  Ango- 
lala.  Debra  Brehan,  Liche,  and  Antotto  were  the  next  in  order 
selected  as  capital.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  call  each  of 
these  places  a  permanent  camp  rather  than  a  city,  a  movable  seat  of 
government  and  headquarters  of  the  army  selected  according  to  ciroom- 
stanoes  of  position  or  surrounding  advantages  in  the  way  of  supplies  of 
wood,  etc. 

At  Dar  Nebba  we  enter  the  country  of  the  Wollo  Gallas,  and 
approach  one  of  those  colossal  ravines  formed  by  the  apparent  opening 
of  the  horizontal  layer  of  basalt  in  the  secular  upheaval  of  the  land. 
The  effect  of  travelling  over  a  dead  level  plain  and  suddenly  coming  to 
the  sharp  edge  of  a  precipice,  like  a  huge  crack  in  the  earth's  crust,  is 
very  striking,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  roads  leading  in  and  out  of  such 
chasms  may  be  easily  imagined. 

The  road  leads  across  the  two  almost  parallel  ravines  of  Adabai 
and  Wunchit  rivers,  affluents  of  the  Blue  Nile  or  Abai,  as  it  is  called 
in  Abyssinia ;  the  central  rocky  partition  between  the  two  rivers  being 
about  6000  feet  high,  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau  on  each  side  being 
about  8500  feet.  The  beds  of  the  rivers  are  about  4500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  making  sheer  depth  of  chasms  4000  ft.  The  last 
ascent  has  been  well  called  Haya  Fej,  or  "death  to  the  donkey,"  and 
is  vividly  described  by  Alvarez,  the  Portuguese  envoy,  in  1520,  who 
calls  it  "  Haya  Fagi."  "  Coming  out  of  this  narrow  pass,  one  travels 
through  a  loophole  which  is  about  four  spans  wide,  and  from  one  end 
to  the  other  these  clefts  are  all  shale.  I  would  not  have  believed,  if 
I  had  not  seen  our  mules  and  people  pass,  that  goats  could  pass  there 
in  security ;  so  we  set  our  mules  going  as  if  one  was  sending  them  to 
destruction,  and  we  after  them  with  hands  and  feet  down  the  rook, 
without  there  being  any  other  road."  Some  engineering  had  been 
attempted  to  improve  the  road,  but  otherwise  nothing  had  been  done 
for  380  years  to  change  the  description. 

The  whole  of  this  country  has  been  in  chronic  rebellion,  and  was 
only  conquered  and  finally  pacified  about  twenty-two  years  ago.  After 
the  occupation  of  Magdala  by  the  English,  Menelik  found  himself  freed 
from  the  danger  of  Theodore,  and  able  to  take  another  step  in  the 
direction  of  his  ambitious  projects  by  subduing  the  powerful  branch  of 
the  great  Galla  tribes.  The  regent  was  the  famous  Queen  Workitu, 
who  had  given  shelter  to  Menelik  when  he  fled  from  Theodore  in  1865. 
She  was  ordered  to  give  him  up,  or  her  son,  who  was  a  hostage  in 
Theodore's  hands,  would  be  put  to  death.  With  wonderful  courage  and 
fidelity,  she  released  Menelik  to  return  to  his  country,  and  her  son  was 
put  to  death  by  the  brutal  king.     Menelik  was  finally  proclaimed  King 
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of  Shoa,  and  after  more  aevere  fighting  reduced  the  whole  proTinoe. 
His  capital  was  placed  at  Liche,  near  Debra  l!rehao,  about  15  mlleiito 
the  east  of  our  present  route  to  the  north.  The  ohiefe  of  the  Galla 
were  Abba  WattJi  and  his  brother  Muhamud  Ali,  sons  of  Queen  Wor- 
kitu.  Fortifying  Worro  HaUo,  Uenelik  waged  desperate  war  with 
varying  fortune  for  nearly  five  years,  and  finally  gained  a  deoiBive 
Tiotory  over  AU,  who  barely  escaped  being  taken  prisoner.  Menslik'a 
ooudn  Maahasha  then  comes  on  the  scene,  backed  by  King  John,  joined 
hia  enemies  the  Gallaa,  but  after  severe  fighting  he  submitted  to 
Menelik'e  uncle  Darghdh,  Abba  Watt6  having,  with  one  of  those  sudden 
tei^ivereations  characteristic  of  his  people,  given  his  and  his  people's 


submission.  At  another  shufiiing  of  the  cards  Abba  Watto  disappears, 
and  Muhammed  Ali  is  reconciled,  marries  a  daughter  of  the  king's 
ooncubine,  turns  a  Christian,  and  blossoms  forth  as  Ras  Mikael,  now 
governor  of  these  very  WoUo  Gallas. 

After  Worro  Hailo,  always  an  im]M>rtant  strategical  position,  the 
country  becomes  mountainous,  and  we  pass  over  the  shoulder  of  Mount 
Yoel,  at  a  height  of  10,400  feet,  into  a  series  of  fine  rich  valleys  walled 
in  by  wooded  hills  and  lofty  peaks.  Commanding  one  of  the^e  well-watered 
valleys,  on  a  hill  2000  feet  above  them,  was  perched  the  Gobi,  or  king's 
(Menelik's)  camp  and  residence,  and  round  it,  in  a  succession  of  vast 
amphitheatres  of  hills,  were  grouped  in  concentric  circles  the  tents  of 
the  different  divisioDs  of  his  army.     The  moment  of  our  arrival  augured 
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well  for  our  cordial  reception.  Not  only  had  some  recent  events  on  the 
Nile  stimulated  a  friendly  appreciation  of  British  virtues  hitherto 
somewhat  overlooked,  but  the  rebel,  Has  Mangasha,  finding  his  adhe- 
rents melting  away  as  his  oanse  looked  less  likely  to  be  successfnl,  had 
tendered  his  submission,  and  a  triumphant  ending  to  an  anxious  cam- 
paign was  in  immediate  prospect.  Again,  ''  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  hath  overcome,"  as  the  royal  motto  runs.  We  were  as  usual 
most  cordially  received,  and  after  an  interview,  during  which  we 
brought  forward  a  request  to  be  permitted  to  travel  through  the 
western  frontiers  of  Abyssinia  to  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Sudan,  we 
received  permission,  and  promises  of  the  necessary  letters  of  safe  con- 
dact  and  recommendation  to  the  various  chiefs  and  officials  on  the 
route. 

In  order  to  vary  the  monotony  of  a  return  journey  to  Addis  Abbeba 
by  the  same  route,  we  determined  to  descend  from  the  plateau  and  go 
back  by  the  lower  road  through  a  series  of  valleys,  into  which  the  lofty 
tableland  breaks  up  in  Titanic  steps  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  Danakil 
plain.  The  first  two  dajs'  marches  took  us  out  of  the  dense  clouds 
that  had  hung  over  the  whole  camp  and  surrounding  hills  for  several 
days,  and  we  found  ourselves  on  the  river  Burkenna,  an  afiluent  of 
the  Hawash,  nearly  3000  feet  lower  than  the  kiug's  camp,  among 
a  totally  different  vegetation  and  climate.  Cotton  grows  luxuriantly, 
and  the  people  also  largely  cultivate  millet  (in  Abyssinian  ''meshella;" 
dhnrra  of  the  Arabs),  teff  (Poa  ahyss.)^  and  Bahr  mashella  (maize). 
Groves  of  limes  are  to  be  seen  in  abundance.  The  trees  are  olives, 
cypress,  podocarpus,  and  the  great  Euphorbia  ahyssinica^  the  giant  cactus, 
with  its  long  green  arms  curved  up  like  huge  candelabra.  These  fertile 
valleys  and  the  passes  which  lead  from  one  to  another  have  been  the 
blood-stained  zones  over  which  the  fierce  racial  and  religions  struggles 
have  swayed  since  the  days  of  Amda  Sion,  King  of  Abyssinia  (died  1331), 
and  Hag-ed-Din,  the  Sultan  of  Ifat.  It  was  through  these  valleys  that 
the  Moslem  hoards,  under  the  terrible  Muhammed  Graan  (the  *' left- 
handed  "),  swept  through  the  country  like  a  destroying  fire,  till,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Abyssinia  had  reached  the  very 
lowest  gulf  of  disaster  in  all  her  history. 

On  February  23,  1889,  we  lefc  the  lower  country,  after  crossing 
the  Bobi,  an  affluent  of  the  Hawash,  and  again  ascended  to  the  higher 
plateau,  which  for  seven  days  had  been  towering  over  us  like  a  black 
walL  We  passed  a  monastery,  Debra  Sinai,  enclosed  in  a  dense  clump 
of  trees,  and,  after  a  stiff  climb  along  a  well-engineered  mule-road, 
reached  a  fine  level  grassy  plain,  the  district  of  Diff-Diff,  the  first  camp 
being  no  less  than  9500  feet  above  the  sea.  We  left  Ancobar,  the 
former  capital,  20  miles  on  our  left,  a  dwindled  town  of  4000  to  5000 
inhabitants,  largely  priests ;  a  few  industries  have  survived  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government.     It  was  here  that  Harris  in  1842  was 
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received  by  Saleh  Salasseh,  grandfather  of  King  Menelik,  and  some  idea 
may  be  given  of  the  modem  expansion  of  Abyssinia  in  this  and  the 
southern  direction  from  the  fact  that  Farri  was  then  the  recognized 
boundary  between  Abyssinia  and  the  Saltan  of  Tajura,  jnst  at  the  foot 
of  the  plateau.  Harris  describes  a  campaign  of  the  king  at  which  he 
assisted  along  the  very  track  where  our  road  lay,  against  the  GhJlas  of 
Germama  and  Finfinni.  The  latter  is  now  the  centre  of  the  present 
Addis  Abbeba.     We  arrived  at  the  capital  February  28. 

Dr.  Koettlitz,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  mules  and  horaea*  had 
made  such  superhuman  efforts  that,  in  a  cDuntry  where  *'  next  month  " 
would  correspond  to  the  "to-morrow"  of  the  most  dilatory  oriental, 
we  were  ready  to  start  the  next  day  but  one.  We  had,  beaides  our  own 
pack-mules  (about  thirty-two  to  thirty-eight,  according  to  the  fluctiiat- 
ing  conditions  of  their  backs),  a  contract  transport  of  about  thirty  mules 
for  extra  food,  etc.,  to  take  us  to  Bilo,  an  important  trading  centre  of 
Leka  province,  which  was  our  first  objective. 

On  March  2  our  caravan  passed  out  of  the  capital  under  the  Gtobi, 
or  king's  palace,  which  crowns  the  top  of  a  round  eminence,  at  the 
foot  of  the  range  on  which  the  former  capital  Antotto  stands,  the 
ground  sloping  away  to  the  south,  but  broken  by  the  fine  masses  of 
Yarru  on  the  south-east,  and  in  the  south  by  the  towering  cone  of  the 
sacred  Sakwala.  This  mountain  has  near  its  summit  a  holy  lake  and 
a  monastery  of  special  sanctity.  While  we  were  away,  Dr.  Koettlitz  made 
it  the  object  of  an  interesting  expedition.  A  spur  of  the  Antotto  range, 
called  Delata,  en  closes  Addis  Abbeba  on  the  west,  a  prominent  landmark 
upon  it  about  6  miles  from  the  Gobi  being  a  conical  hiU,  Mi^n^gy^h^^,  or 
the  King*s  Crowning,  from  a  tradition  that  after  a  great  battle  a  king 
was  crowned  here  as  conqueror  over  the  surrounding  oonntry.  The 
road  is  nearl}*^  due  west,  aud  skirts  the  Mecha  range  (practically  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Antotto  hills),  which,  running  parallel  to  the  road  on 
the  north,  slopes  down  to  the  hot  and  almost  desert  plain  of  Beohi,  an 
extension  of  the  Ha  wash  valley.  The  reckless  destruction  of  wood  has 
cleared  a  space  in  this  direction  of  12  to  14  miles  from  the  capital ;  but 
a  wiser  course  prevails  now,  and  wood-cutting  is  forbidden  here  except 
by  royal  permission.  Along  the  lower  slopes,  however,  of  the  wooded 
Mecha  range  the  ground  is  cleared  for  cultivation,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  shown  by  the  number  of  village  settlements  and  the  crops 
of  millet,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  There  is  an  important  market,  Jessaloffi, 
and  a  custom-house,  this  being  the  boundary  (about  17  miles  from  Addis 
Abbeba)  of  Dejas  Ubi's  jurisdiction.  He  is  stepson-in-law  of  the  king 
(queen's  son-in-law). 

The  next  day  (March  4)  we  passed  the  house  and  property  of  M. 
Lagarde,  the  diplomatic  representative  of  France,  raised,  in  leoognition 
of  his  eminent  services,  to  the  dignity  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Antotto. 
It  is  charmingly  situated  among  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  wooded 
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raoge  that  still  flanked  our  road  on  the  north,  and  here  called  the 
Gharacha  hills.  It  faces  west  over  the  Hawash  valley,  which  bends 
to  the  north  at  this  point,  and  we  passed  the  river,  here  an 
insigniflcant  stream,  about  75  miles  from  Addis  Abbeba.  Still 
keeping  due  west  and  rising  slightly,  we  passed  the  water-parting 
of  the  affluents  to  the  Hawash  valley  system  and  the  Blue  Nile, 
the  Gudr  river  being  the  most  important  of  the  latter.  We  passed  it 
over  that  rarity,  a  stone  bridge  built  across  a  deep  rocky  chasm,  and 
the  river,  after  keeping  parallel  to  the  road  for  6  miles  or  so,  turns  north 
by  a  precipitous  break  in  the  northern  range,  which  has  gradually 
assumed  the  flat-topped,  rampari-like  appearance  of  the  great  plateau  to 
the  east  of  Shoa. 

The  scenery  from  the  Hawash  is  very  fine ;  the  mountains  are 
dothed  in  wood,  conspicuous  being  the  giant  long-leaved  yew,  called 
eigwa  (Podocarpus  elongatus) ;  every  foothill  or  valley  is  covered  with 
intermittent  cultivation  and  abundantly  watered  by  streams  running 
through  every  ravine.  The  face  of  the  country  everywhere  shows 
signs  of  past  warfare  and  passing  expeditions.  Many  houses  are 
burnt  or  abandoned,  and  much  of  the  rich  jangle  is  a  reconquest  by 
nature  of  what  was  formerly  land  covered  by  crops  of  cotton,  wheat, 
and  millet. 

We  arrived  at  Chellaba  on  the  8th.  The  village  crowns  the  edge  of 
the  first  distinct  terrace  by  which  the  higher  plateau  descends  3000  feet 
to  the  basin  of  the  Gibbe.  This  river  takes  its  rise  among  the  hills 
at  the  termination  of  the  Cbellaha  elevated  ground,  which,  trending  to 
the  north-west,  is  the  extension  of  the  water-parting  between  the  north 
and  south.  The  headwaters  of  the  Gibbe  are  actually  in  the  lofty  mass 
of  Kwunchi,  which  stands  up  out  of  this  lower  ground.  The  river  flows 
at  first  in  an  almost  easterly  direction,  and,  receiving  streams  from  the 
Northern  (Sobu  mountains)  elevated  plateau,  turns  due  south  and 
becomes  the  river  Omo  flowing  into  Lake  Rudolf.  We  passed  under 
the  Kwunchi  range,  and  in  two  hours*  march  across  a  valley  inter- 
sected with  numerous  streams,  we  reached  the  Soddo  range,  at  the  foot 
of  which,  in  a  rich  and  prosperous-looking  plain  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name  as  the  town,  is  the  local  capital  Bilo.  From  Bilo 
is  a  two  and  a  half  days*  march  over  an  extraordinarily  rich  country, 
Idlly,  but  well  watered,  and  in  the  immense  depth  of  the  soil  in  the 
▼alleys  showing  evidence  of  the  heavy  rainfall. 

The  country,  as  before,  along  the  road  shows  the  destruction  wrought 
by  passing  expeditions,  though  probably  this  cause  has  not  been  so 
pauperizing  as  the  appalling  loss  of  cattle  through  rinderpest,  which  has 
in  many  places  almost  annihilated  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
tram  Harar  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country.  Cotton  seems  to 
grow  luxuriantly,  as  well  as  tobacco.  The  great  grass  fires  disfigure  the 
landscape  with  patches  of  blackened  desolation  in  early  spring,  but  the 
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verdure  that  springs  up  with  rapid  Inzuriaooe  ahowB  the  value  of  this 
pTimitive  expedient  hy  which  the  natives  dear  the  ground  for  grass  and 
ciiltiTation.  The  younger  growth  of  trees  gets  kiUed  off,  but  the  great 
monarchs  of  the  forestthat  have  held  oat  against  theconflagrations  stand 
out  here  and  there  in  the  landscape,  and  look  worthy  of  being  inveated 
with  the  religions  revereuoe  which  the  pagan  Gallaa  gave  to  certain  trees. 
Chief  among  the  latter  is  a  tree  that  is  covered  in  early  sjiring  with 
masses  of  white  flowers  of  the  species  called  "  wanzeb  "  in  Cialla  (^CoreUii 
nbymaica),  while  species  of  the  giant  fig  ("shola")  and  a  tree  covered 
with  hloBSoms  like  an  azalea  (Slfrnoapeniiuw  KHnthianum),  are  among 
those  most  ornamental.  Two  and  a  half  days'  march  brings  us  to  the 
town  of  Oatama,  seat  of  the  local  government  under  Fitauran  Waldo 


Miskal,  to  whom  we  had  letters  from  the  king.  He  had  been  out  on  an 
elephant  hunt  with  a  email  army,  and  bad  succeeded  in  slaying  one,  aftw 
one  man  had  been  wounded  bj  an  elephant,  aad  another  injured  by  a  fellow- 
sportsman — the  latter,  I  should  imagine,  being  the  most  common  form  of 
oasualty,  judging  from  the  numbers  that  assist  at  a  battue  and  their 
style  of  firing.  He  was  not  encouraging  as  to  tlie  prospeots  of  elephant- 
shooting  near,  but  advised  ns  to  go  on  to  l.ekemti,  the  chief  town  of  this 
district,  and  seat  of  the  governor,  Gabr-esgier-Gaher.  We  aooordingly 
started  nest  day,  and  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Lekemti.  Gatama  lies 
south-west  of  Lekemti,  and  is  situated  at  the  edge  of  a  high  lidgs 
separating  the  Gibbe  from  the  Didesa  valleys,  the  main  direction  being 
about  north-west  and  south-east,  and  sloping  to  the  north.  The  height 
of  Gatama  is  7050  feet ;  Bilo,  47<i8  :  and  Lekemti,  0900.     Immediatoly 
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below  Gatama  oan  be  seen  the  valley  of  the  Didesa,  buried  in  dense 
forests  and  hot  jungle ;  it  is  looked  upon  by  the  natives — as  indeed  it  is 
— as  a  feverish  tropical  climate  compared  to  the  comparative  coolness 
and  perfect  salubrity  of  the  higher  plateau. 

Grabr-esgier-Gaher  was,  like  most  of  the  governors,  at  the  wars  in 
the  west,  and  we  soon  found  that  his  lieutenant,  one  Busha  Grosk^ — a 
suspicious  underling  with  the  face  of  a  prizefighter — ^was  very  anxious 
to  escape  the  responsibility  of  showing  us  his  chief  pet  preserves,  known 
to  be  the  great  forest  belt  of  Handuk,  which  fills  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Didesa.  He  gave  us  guides  to  show  us  the  way,  but  we  suspected,  and 
soon  found  out  later  on,  that  they  led  us  away  from  the  most  likely  spot, 
but  always  with  the  assurance  that  the  elephant  did  not  come  up  the 
valley  ap  formerly,  but  were  to  be  found  in  great  quantities  on  the 
frontier  near  the  Dabus.  Lekemti  is  a  large  scattered  town  of  some 
40,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  undulating  ground,  with  all  the  evidence 
of  prosperity.  All  kinds  of  produce,  com  and  honey  being  principal, 
and  large  quantities  of  cotton,  native  and  American ;  iron  and  copper 
metal  from  the  west  are  to  be  seen  in  the  markets. 

From  Lekemti  our  road  was  about  north-west.  Gradually  descend- 
ing by  easy  gradients,  in  thirteen  and  a  half  hours'  march  we  cross  the 
-Didesa,  a  fine  river  flowing  through  a  grand  gorge  flanked  by  the 
mountains  of  Sarti  on  the  west,  and  fringed  on  each  side  by  dense 
Ibrest  and  bambo  jungle.  The  river-bank  is  3300  feet  above  the  sea. 
Numerous  schools  of  hippopotami  were  basking  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  ford,  and  we  shot  one  under  the  impression  that  it  would 
be  useful  for  food;  but  the  Abyssinians  would  not  touch  it,  and  though 
we  tried  the  tongue,  I  can  safely  say  I  never  penetrated  into  it  far 
enough  to  be  able  to  say  what  it  tasted  like.  The  natives,  however, 
disposed  of  it,  so  that  our  consciences  were  consoled  for  killing  an 
inoffensive  animal  that  scarcely  can  be  ranked  as  game. 

Since  leaving  the  first  camp  after  Lekemti,  the  lower  altitude  and 
greater  heat  had  introduced  us  to  a  quite  different  vegetation.  We 
travelled  through  forests  of  Gardenia  (Thunbergid)  and  Protea  {Gaguedi 
in  Abyssinian),  a  tree  with  a  leaf  like  a  magnolia  and  a  large  yeUow 
blossom.  The  latter  had  bloomed  soon  enough  to  be  injured  by  the 
fires,  but  the  former  were  in  the  full  glory  of  bloom  and  scent,  and  some 
of  them  reached  the  height  of  15  to  20  feet,  with  wood  8  to  10  inches  in 
diameter.  A  stiff  climb  out  of  the  gorge  of  the  Didesa  brought  us  from 
stifling  bamboo  jungle  through  a  splendid  forest  of  Gardenia  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Merichi,  where  we  were  at  an  elevation  of  6800  feet,  and  our  road 
oontinued  along  rounded  ridges  nearly  due  west  for  about  nine  hours' 
marching  to  Sit)an,  when  it  turns  due  north,  and  then  continues  about 
north-west  to  the  frontier.  The  features  of  the  country  are  rolling  down, 
the  contours  reminding  one  of  glacial  action ;  the  violent  rains,  combined 
with  the  effect  of  sun,  x)roducing  such  breaking  down  of  the  volcanic 
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rock  as  to  give  the  effect  of  that  agency  in  northern  olimee.  The 
country  is  populous,  villages  being  sprinkled  in  pretty  close  proximity 
over  the  country,  and  the  ground  kept  clear  of  wood  and  jungle.  At 
Mendi,  forty-six  hours*  marching  from  the  Didesa,  we  were  at  the 
frontier  settlement  of  Abyssinia,  at  the  edge  of  the  next  great  ledge 
or  terr€U}e  overlooking  the  Dabas  valley  and  the  watershed  of  the  Blue 
NUe. 

The  journey  from  Addis  Abbeba  lay  through  the  land  of  the 
Oallas,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  their 
history.  As  usually  happens,  the  name  they  give  themselves  is  not 
that  known  to  the  Abyssinian  and  Arab  Oallas.  They  call  them- 
selves Ilmormo,  or  sons  of  Orma,  a  sort  of  eponymous  hero,  who  had 
eight  sons — Borana,  Tolama,  Liban,  Gudru,  Jemma,  Nonno,  Hurra, 
and  Amurru— from  which  descend  the  different  Galla  tribes.  The 
word  Galla  itself  means  '* emigrants"  (cp.  Agazi),  and  their  natural 
traditions  bring  them  from  a  great  sea  towards  the  tenth  century. 
At  any  rate,  they  made  their  appearance  on  the  Abyssinian  frontiers 
about  1542.  At  first  they  were  without  horses  and  a  pastoral  race; 
when,  however,  they  settled  on  the  fertile  borderland  of  Abyssinia  they 
developed  agricultural  tastes,  and  became  famous  breeders  of  horaOB* 
and  their  horsemen  formed  an  irregular  cavalry  that  inflicted  many  ra- 
verses  on  their  Ethiopian  conquerors.  The  tribes  used  to  elect  in  torn 
a  president,  *'  Abba-Buku,"  for  a  term  of  eight  years ;  but  at  preaent» 
apparently,  they  have  entirely  submitted  in  the  region  within  effeotiTe 
occupation  of  Abyssinian  troops  to  local  governors  (who  are,  howeTer, 
often  chiefs  of  their  own  race),  and  Abyssinian  headmen  of  viUages 
representing  the  king,  called  Shums.  Their  language  belongs  to  the 
proto-Semitic  branch,  and  allied  to  that  of  the  Somali  and  Danaldl,  and 
is  generally  divided  into  five  dialects :  (1)  That  of  the  east  and  north 
of  Shoa,  the  Wollo,  etc. ;  (2)  Ittudia  on  the  Somali  side,  and  spoken  by 
the  Ittus,  Arussi,  Karains,  and  Alabas ;  (3)  the  Gojob,  that  spoken  by 
those  on  the  south,  Enarea  Gudru,  Kucha,  and  Mecha,  where  our  jdumey 
lay  ;  (4)  the  Shoan  dialect ;  and  (5)  the  Equatorial.  Their  religion  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  investigations,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  a 
belief  in  a  supreme  nebulous  being,  Wak,  and  below  him  two  divinities, 
masculine  and  feminine,  Aglieh  and  Atatieh. 

The  physical  type  varies  very  much  according  to  the  ground  races 
the  Gallas  have  been  brought  in  contact  with.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Abyssinia  they  are  lighter  coloured  than  the  Abyssinians,  and  are  of 
finer  build,  with  more  regular  features.  On  the  south  such  types  as 
the  Arussi  are  darker,  and  more  approach  the  Somali  type.  Coming  to 
the  western  border,  i.e.  Leka  Gallas,  beyond  Bilo,  there  appears  a  light- 
coloured  type,  with  mild  brown  eyes,  fine  delicately  chiselled  features, 
thin  lips,  broad  flat  foreheads,  and  straight  profiles,  strongly  recalling 
an  Indian  type ;  a  fact  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  their  national 
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trftditioni  aod  the  teligioas  characteristics  of  South  lodia  and  Ceylon, 
eapeoially  in  the  matter  of  tree  and  serpent  worship,  may  point  to  a 
conquering  people  entering  the  east  coast  and  afisimilatiog  with  the 
natlTe  races.  This  particular  type  seems  to  correspond  to  that  of 
Enarea  (Narea  of  the  Fortugaese),  and  described  by  Bruce  and  others. 
Narea  may  have  been  the  positioa  where  they  kept  themselves  more 
iaolated,  and  retained  in  conseqaence  their  racial  characteristics  in 
comparative  purity. 

The  frontier  of  a  conntry,  whether  coming   in  or  going  ont,   is 
generally  where  the  traveller's  troubles  begin,  and  wa  were  destined 


to  be  no  exception  to  the  m)e.  The  governor,  Dejasmach  Damisi,  had 
jtut  conducted  a  campaign,  i.e.  a  raid  through  this  portion  of  the 
oonDtry  of  the  Beni  Shongul,  and  in  view  of  his  being  still  at  the 
Okpital  Abderrahman,  the  king  had  given  instmctiouB  to  the  local  head- 
man at  Gori  to  hand  tis  over  to  him,  Damisi  being  enjoined  to  facilitate  our 
JDomey  to  the  Blue  Nile.  Damisi,  however,  had  left  Abderrahman  and 
made  a  wide  sweep  through  the  Dinka  conntry  and  the  Bare  to  the 
■onth.  No  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  a  documsDt  is  ever,  of  course, 
possible  to  a  subordinate.  He  would  take  us  on  a  wild-goose  chase  to 
Damisi,  but  we  must  not  go  on  without  special  permission  to  AMerrah- 
man.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  send  a  mounted  messenger  back 
to  Addis  Abbeba,  and  get  special  and  detailed  permiEsiou  suitable  under  the 
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altered  (.'iicumstanceti.     The  permit,  however,  to  fiiirv  la  chnste  ttiadttvi  1 
luckily  of  111)  inifi interpretation,  and  we  were  relieved  to   find  th&t  ] 
elephants  and  other  game  were  plentiful  in   the  valley  of  the  Dabiu    ' 
which  lay  below  the  bilk  of  3Ietidi,  and  baa  formed  for  a  long  time  the 
acknowledged  and  natural  frontier  between  Gallaland  (now  Abyssinia) 
and  the  Shankalla  or  negroid  races  of  the  great  Nile  basin. 

The  very  next  day  we  organiiBd  a  shooting-party,  and  started  off 
towards  the  Dabun  valley,  where  elephants  were  reported,  aooompauied 


by  the  obstrnotive  ghum,  a  pock-marked  ruffian,  of  repulsive  personal 
habits  and  worse  manners,  and  an  escort  of  equally  unattractive  raga- 
muffins. We  certainly  saw  many  old  elephant  paths,  but  the  traoka 
showed  that  they  were  mostly  maile  during  the  rains,  when  it  is  probable 
the  animals  come  up  iuto  the  higher  ground  from  the  south-west  Uiuka 
country,  whero  the  gun  has  not  yet  penetrated  in  large  numbers,  and 
where  it  is  well  known  that  they  still  roam  in  laige  herds.  Several  long  ' 
and  fruitless  days  were  spent  m  trudging  over  innumerable  tracks  in  I 
stifling  bamboo  jungles,  but  no  fresh  oaes   appeared  until  one  iaj  «  | 
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partj  of  our  caravan  diatnrbed,  and  were  muoli  disturbed  by,  a  herd  of 
about  twenty.  Word  was  bronght  to  na,  and  tboiigh  we  took  up  the 
tnobs  at  onoe,  tbey  had  too  good  a  start,  and  getting  another  fright 
they  got  away  far  enough  to  mahe  pursuit  hopelees  for  that  day.  The 
next  day  proved  ^aio  a  blank,  but  the  next,  when  out  by  myself,  I  was 
surprised  at  Innob  by  a  very  big  "rogue"  sannteriDg  along  with  an 
easy  roll  through  the  bamboo  not  250  yards  off.  He  got  our  wind  enough 
to  be  startled  out  of  his  quiet  stroll  into  a  quick  walk,  aud  gave  us  a 
pretty  hot  run  to  get  up  to  him.  1  got  a  good  shot  behind  the  shoulder, 
not  being  able  to  see  his  head  as  be  stood  behind  a  clomp  of  bamboo. 
He  turned  away  evidently  hard  hit,  and  gave  me  another  chance  about 


200  yards  further  on,  when  he  went  on  aud  hid  in  a  very  dark  jungle 
of  yoang  growing  bamboo.  Out  of  this  he  suddenly  turned  and 
charged,  but  instead  of  charging  home  he  swerved  away  at  about  30 
yards  and  gave  me  a  good  side  shot,  which  brought  him  up  standing, 
and  after  making  an  attempt  to  turn  at  me,  he  rolled  over  on  his  side. 
He  proved  to  be  a  very  large  speoimen,  1 1  feet  1 1  inches  *  measured  to  the 
top  of  the  shoulder ;  this  is  bigger  by  10  inches  than  any  recorded,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  except  one  shot  by  Ur.  Foa,  and 
^ven  in  hia  late  publication, '  After  Big  Game  in  Central  Africa,'  at 


•  Thia  measure  meat  wai  taken  lyiog  down ;  the  eom|ireasion  of  Ibe  fait  ii 
ing  potture  noald  leduce  this  by  3  to  1  inelier. 
No.  II.~-FEBBDl.Rr,  1900.] 
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\i  feet  '2^  inches.  The  next  day  botli  of  as  went  out,  ftad  Lord  Lovftt 
tocik  on  a  fino  active  fem&le  nntli  a  good  ahot  between  the  ey«  and  ear.  It 
soomoil  to  be  a  little  low,  for,  after  staggering  for  a  second,  Bbe  went 
off  like  an  engine  into  the  bamboo.  We  followed  her  np,  and  found 
hor  lying  in  wait  in  thick  scnib  with  three  or  four  otbera.  Suddenly 
tbe  bamboo  parted  like  grass,  and  oat  she  rnshed  like  a  torpedo, 
oharging  right  home.  Lord  Lovat  waited  steadily  till  within  five 
yanls,  and  gave  her  a  good  one  almost  exactly  on  her  forehead  over 
the  janoture  of  the  (rank.  This  swang  her  roand  as  quick  as  a 
tefitotam,  and  I,  standing  close  by,  got  a  shot  into  her  aa  she  taroed. 
This  considerably  diminished  her  ardoar.  and  after  getting  away  abont 


'.W  vartlK.  n-t>  foHnd  hor  very  stok.  standing  motioolesa,  and  Lord  Lovat 
j;av<>  hor  lh<>  in-h)!  -Ji  j;itiN. 

Tho  UIV1.I  day  1  Vft  for  iho  standing  caaip,  it  being  imperative  to 
p't  »nm>lii«s  snftii-iiHit  to  oarry  w*  right  to  Famaka.  the  «onntry  in  fiont 
havi))^  I'wu  aUolnicly  Ui.l  waste,  and  the  j^et^ple  rednoed  to  semi- 
Mtatvaiio)!  by  th*  twn  .Wy^inian  ("Jiv.iilions  trf  last  year  uid  this. 
Snoh  a  i-h-rtraiitv  bad  Wvtt  tntdo  of  ihe  i««i.>arNB  of  tha  pet^ts  that 
a  i>-|;nlar  .<Mravan  ba.l  to  W  t>T):aui;Kt  to  suvor  ihe  ooantiy  for  tea  days 
to  ipif  •v»o(t):tt  wbrai  and  »hm>|\  t>U\,  for  .^ar  t-araTan.  and  an  eatinutsd 
ti^M  lo  t'ooi'iceu  day«'  mat\'h  at.d  halti^  Is  ih«  interiiB,  finding  &oin  the 
hoitdot'ilio  \t\\Miuiau  frvwticr  |v!-U>\as  I  :^«y  oall  iheu.  that  the  Bine 
\>lo.  o>    \lst>  as  ll'.o  Vbjssiuuw*  x-ali  ii.  was  at  no  gnatd 
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good  elephant  country,  I  made  an  excursion  there,  and  in  barely  five 
and  a  half  hours'  marching  reached  tho  Gumbi  ridge,  which  bounds 
the  horizon  on  the  east  from  our  camp,  and  found  to  my  astonishment 
the  valley  of  the  Abai  at  my  feet,  and  the  silver  sheet  of  water  not  6 
miles  off.  According  to  the  maps,  this  point  of  the  Abai  would  be 
nearly  70  miles  from  the  camp  at  Mendi ;  and  I  think  the  error  arose 
from  conjecturing  the  course  by  the  lie  of  the  distant  mountains,  which, 
however,  are  very  much  to  the  north  of  the  river,  and  attributing 
this  stretch  of  the  river  to  the  lower  reach  of  the  Didesa.  The  latttr 
flows  into  the  Nile  at  the  range  called  the  Chochi,  some  20  miles  further 
south  than  its  junction  as  placed  in  the  maps.  In  ancient  maps  cf  the 
Portuguese  (1620),  the  Augar  is  rightly  put,  but  the  Didesa  is  apparently 
taken  to  be  the  White  Nile.  The  blank  in  maps  of  Abyssinia  south  of 
the  Blue  Nile  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Gojam,  with  this  river  at  its  south 
boundary,  extends  some  20  miles  further  south  at  its  south-westerly 
bend. 

From  here  I  joined  the  caravan,  a  day's  march  on  the  Abderrahman 
road,  and,  after  a  long  march  of  nearly  nine  hours,  camped  on  the  bank 
of  the  Dabus.  The  next  day  we  crossed  this  fine  river,  200  yards  wide 
and  3  feet  deep  at  the  ford,  and  next  evening  were  joined  by  Lord  Lovat, 
who  had  had  splendid  sport  with  elephant,  and  had  killed  seven — four 
in  one  day.  He  found  the  natives  of  great  assistance,  a  race  probably 
of  tiie  Berta  tribe  of  Shankallas,  a  typical  ground  race  as  contrasted 
with  the  migrant  and  conquering  tribes  of  Gallas  and  Somalis,.  deeply 
Tersed  in  field  and  forest  lore,  with  a  name  for  every  tree  and  plant  and 
bird.  He  witnessed  a  most  interesting  case  of  their  finding  honey  by 
the  honey-bird.  This  bird  came  into  the  camp  uttering  a  peculiar  note. 
The  natives  recognized  it  at  once,  and  prepared  to  start  in  the  most 
bnnness-like  way  to  follow  the  bird.  They  were  brought  straight  to 
a  tree,  which  they  promptly  proceeded  to  divest  of  an  immense  bees' 
nest,  and  extract  the  honey.  The  Abyssinians  were  much  impressed 
with  this  performance  (they  are  very  fond  of  honey),  and  when  the  bird 
made  its  appearance  again,  were  evidently  on  the  alert  to  imitate  the 
natives,  and  followed  it.  The  difference  in  note  and  movement,  how- 
OTer,  was  immediately  detected  by  the  Shankallas,  wh6  took  no  notice 
of  it,  and,  needless  to  say,  the  Abyssinians  could  make  nothing  of  the 
business. 

The  land  descends  to  the  Dabus  from  the  Mendi  plateau,  and 
tapers  away  to  the  north  in  three  ranges,  Gumbi,  Chochi,  and  Gonfi, 
the  district  Barke  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dabus  belonging  to  the  level 
of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  is  practically  the  extreme  edge  of  the  great  Nile 
basin.  Three  days'  march  from  the  Dabus,  through  a  country  seared  in 
all  direotions  by  the  fires  of  the  invaders,  brought  us  to  Abderrahman, 
the  capital.  Abderrahman  Ibn  Khugli,  the  ruler  of  the  country,  had 
joined  Damisi  in  his  expedition  to  the  south,  and  the  ruling  family  was 
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represented  by  bis  sod,  a  obild  of  five  or  six,  wbo,  witb  bis  uncle,  came 
down  in  state,  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  variously-tinted  n^roes  to  pay 
us  a  formal  visit.  We  entertained  bim  witb  an  exbibition  of  wbite  rats 
tbat  ran  by  clockwork,  and  a  most  engaging  cat  tbat,  wben  wound  up, 
wagged  bis  bead  as  be  walked,  and  bleated  like  a  lamb.  I  am  bound  to 
say  tbat  tbe  elders  of  tbe  government  were  as  deligbted  as  tbe  cbild, 
and  tbe  toys  were  accepted  as  a  gift,  and  are  now,  no  doubt,  added  to  tbe 
national  treasury. 

Tbe  name  Beni  Sbongul  *  does  not  occur  in  tbe  accounts  of  early 
travellers.  Tbe  principal  stock  belongs  to  tbe  Berta  tribe,  wbose  range 
is  from  tbe  Blue  Nile  to  tbe  Bambisbi  mountains  in  tbe  soutb,  and 
Dabus  on  tbe  east.  Tbeir  ruling  families  were  probably  of  tbe  Fung 
rai^»  wbo  migrated  uortb  on  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  Nubian  power  at 
lX>ngola  in  1504,  driving  tbe  Arabs  before  tbem,  and  collided  witb 
tbe  Abyssinians  under  Socinius  in  1610-12.  Tbey  are  an  offiihoot  of  tbe 
negro  racee  of  tbe  Nile  basin,  tbougb  tbroagb  mixture  witb  Arab  and 
Galla  blooil.  tbey  are  now  easily  distinguisbed  by  tbeir  ligbter  and 
smaller  frames  and  less  distinctly  negro  features  Every  gradation, 
bowever.  exists  fn>m  tbe  almost  pure  negro  to  tbe  balf-bred  Arab  or 
Galla^  and  tbon^  is  tbe  Siime  variety  of  religion,  language*  and  .weapons. 
Two  curious  wea^xms  are  cbaraoteristic  of  tbis  race — a  tbiowing-stiok, 
or  Kx^mexiaig  ^calleil  trumbasb\  of  exactly  tbe  same  shape  as  those  , 
represented  in  buutiDg-^cents  iu  Egyptian  monuments;  and  an  ugly 
looking  sickle -^ha^^e^i  knife  witb  a  prong  sticking  out  of  the  middle 
c^"  tbe  ourveil  bUdt\  forming  a  two>pointed  and  bladed  sftimitar  2  feet 
<>  inches  K^n^r.  Oaillaiui  was  tbe  first  to  enter  this  northern  point  of  the 
tXMmtJry«  which  be  did  in  company  with  tbe  expedition  under  Ismail  in 
IS:^U  Faxokl  w;i«  uuder  ;ii  Melik  called  Hassan*  a  Fung,  whose  fiunily 
|MHligTt>e  0<iilla\ul  gives  for  over  2vX^  year««  He  submittad  to  Egyptian 
am\s«  «*^ud  WA$  miide  to  \>ay  tribute  of  1000  okas  of  gold  and  2000  male 
aUve^k  IsiuAirs  iwetou^mees  was  much  excited  by  r^Kiris  of  gold,, 
and  iVilK^ud  givvs  au  entertaining  deseripiion  of  his  dismaj  and  dif- 
^tist  <At  tbe  K>sult8  of  80iue  digging  which  seined  to  have  been  so 
v\^i\ttnu}^nMy  ^viiUry  vviu^vAred  to  what  hi$  Oriental  imagination  had 
l<sl  him  tv>  at\t\cii>at\\  Just  Wfv^re  tbe  IVrrish  rise  to  power  in  1881  to 
1SS«\  lb\$  tnnct  w;A$  );cv^T>i>nic^.l  by  an  K^ptian  Mamnr  at  Faaokl^ 
uuslcv  \^h\uu  \^vTV'  ihrve  herxditarv  sheiks^  vie.  at  Bad  Shoogul, 
i^MivAs^h^  aiul  KoUti,  Their  tribute  amoaut<d  to  1.h!"0  okas  of  gold,  or 
Cf^  \V  A  yx\Ar«  In  ISST  tho  IV^rvi&hcs  entered  the  cv>nntiy  nnder  ^^^^Hl 
U\N»axx\\.  Ihu  the  |Hvolo  x^vmlvi  Kav^  uv^  d^inpi^  with  theai^  and  refused 
th*nx\  »x\|nv\uH(k  r:vcv  r\^t\rt\l»  bat  a^in  ap|^«ikx^  in  force  nnder 
AlvUrMwiul  v^;u*r  xu  l>S^s\  bxrt  x^er^  a^in  driven  ha^  by  tlks  hewd  of 
t b^^  K  h\i  ^  I  \  tAux I V^  *  A'* *  Kvl  r  vU  c  I  V  %  u  t L 


•  tV»\  5^  N^\iv.l      i^vs^»  »»J  S^jfc:jil3^A  \?  «3L  A»k«e  fiweal 
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The  country  through  which  we  passed  may  be  described  as  an 
allayial  plain,  the  strong  black  soil  of  basalt  denudation  lying  in  the 
lower  ground,  but  exposing  great  tracts  of  grey  trachyte  in  higher  levels. 
The  ground  is  broken  by  isolated  outliers  of  broken  basest  masses 
that  raise  their  backs  like  great  spines  on  the  otherwise  monotonous 
landscape.  For  some  distance  from  the  Dabus,  we  had  still  the  thick 
woods  of  Gardenia,  but  after  leaving  Abderrahman  we  approached  the 
scenery  of  the  Blue  Nile.  After  crossing  the  Tumat,  we  struggled  over 
deep  cotton  soil  and  dense  jungle,  till  we  descended  to  the  river  valley, 
where  the  branching  dom  palm,  nourished  by  subterranean  waters, 
defines  the  windings  of  the  Nile  to  beyond  Rosaires. 

On  May  6,  we  crossed  the  Blue  Nile,  here  250  yards  wide,  and  joined 
hands  with  the  Commandant  of  Famaka  and  his  detachment  of  gallant 
10th  Sudanese,  which  had  distinguished  itself  at  the  desperate  fight  with 
Ahmed  Fedil,  near  Eosaires.  Dearth  of  transport  kept  us  here  for  a  few 
days,  but,  gradually  collecting  camels  and  donkeys,  we  moved  down  in 
two  detachments  to  Eosaires  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  for  the 
most  part  through  thick  wood  and  jungle,  amidst  which  the  gigantic 
Adansonia,  Baobab  trees,  raised  their  weird  gourd>like  arms  like 
the  conventional  trees  of  a  Christmas  pantomime.  From  Eosaires  a 
gunboat  took  us  to  Senaar,  and  from  there  to  Khartum  we  descended  in  a 
native  sailing-boat,  a  nugger — a  sailing-boat,  however,  that  only  sails  up 
stream,  and  is  really  a  drifting  raft  going  down,  the  movement  slightly 
accelerated  by  men  working  a  pair  of  huge  clumsy  sweeps,  two  men  to 
an  oar.  The  result  was  that  we  were  eight  days  slowly  crawling 
down,  scarcely  beating  the  current,  cooped  up  under  an  awning  about 
8  feet  square  at  110^  in  the  shade,  with  suffocating  nights  from 
Senaar  to  Omdurman,  a  distance  of  almost  200  miles.  On  June  1 
we  passed  under  the  fac^ade  of  the  rapidly  growing  governor's  palace 
among  the  palm  trees  at  Khartum,  and  that  night  we  lodged  in 
the  Khalifa's  house,  I  sleeping  in  his  state  **  bedroom  with  bathroom 
attached." 

The  spoils  of  our  expedition,  besides  geographical  and  geological 
exploration,  were  eighteen  different  kinds  of  antelopes,  ten  elephants,  and 
two  lions. 

The  bird  collecting,  which  Lord  Lovat  took  charge  of  with  untiring 
energy,  assisted  in  the  skinning  by  Mr.  Harwood,  was  rewarded  by  the 
result  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Sclater,  f.r.s.,  in  his  annual  address 
to  the  Ornithological  Club,  November  22,  1899  :  "Their  bird  collection 
contains  520  specimens,  representing'  299  species,  of  which  eleven  are 
new ;  examples  of  many  of  the  species  described  by  Eiippell,  and  known 
only  by  the  types  in  the  Frankfurt  Museum,  are  also  among  the  number. 
A  special  point  of  interest  in  this  collection  is  the  number  of  birds 
previously  only  known  from  eastern  and  equatorial  Africa,  which  have 
now  been  found  in  Southern  Abyssinia.      This  extremely  interesting 
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oollootion  is  now  being  worked  out  by  Mr.  0.  Grant."      The  whole 
collection  has  been  presented  to  the  British  Mnsenm. 

It  is  alw-ays  of  interest  to  endeavour  to  forecast  the  destiny  of  a  new 
country,  and,  without  risking  the  dangers  that  beset  a  prophet,  we  may 
hMj  take  stock  of  the  field  laid  open  to  fature  enterprise  by  the  deetruo- 
tion  of  Mahdism.  We  have  here,  for  no  less  than  10  degrees  of  latitude, 
an  immense  range  of  country,  whose  products  are  among  the  most  valuable 
on  earth — cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  iron,  copper,  and  gold,  with  a  healthy 
climate,  and  above  all  an  industrious  population,  with  nothing  wanted  but 
greater  inducements  and  improved  communication  to  be  brought  within 
tho  circle  of  British  commercial  enterprise,  and  developed  to  the  highest 
de^crree  of  prosjierity. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  has  generally  been  associated  in  the  mind 
with  the  courw  of  the  Nile,  but  it  is  gradually  being  realised  that  this, 
in  a  great  tract  of  country  between  lat.  6'  and  10^  is  not  much  better 
than  an  immense  reservoir,  and  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  as  even  a  water- 
way.    The  railway  and  telegraph  will  both  have  to  leave  the  great 
oalohment  basin  of  the  Nile,  and  tap  the  resources  of  the  whole  western 
aide  of  AbysQsinia  to  the  Atl^ara.     If  we  compare  these  frcmtier  lands  with 
the  Sudan  proper,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  theie 
is  mor^  hope  of  prosperity  and  trade  development  immediately  outBide 
the  Sudan  than  in  it.     The  climate,  soil,  population,  the  capabilities  of 
that  gnNut  rich  region  of  Galla  land  that  has  lately  fallen  under  the 
domiuii>n  of  Aby^^iuia.  will  s^une  day  prove  a  great  accession,  not  anty 
to  the  wxNiJth  of  AbN^s^nia^  but  to  boniexing  countries.     We  may  safely 
•ay  that  an  era  h^s  opened  thai  gives  hopes  of  a  £idrer  destiny  than 
has  ever  Kvn  the  lot  of  the^si^  harassed  regions  in  the  stormy  past»  hut 
w^  ttM^'  add  that  the  ec»ential  condition  is  a  good  and  settled  govem- 
loeat^  and  that  thi$  is  svnonvmous  with  friendlv  reladons  between  the 
two  i^wer^  l«r>Mt  Britain  and  Abyssinia.     In  King  Menelik  w«  have  as 
a  n<N|!:hK>ur  a  l^nrsSKviug  and  enlightened  ruler«  whose  consolidated  and 
^cLVMided  en\piT>f  wv  ;sihoald  regard  with  a  p^eiisMly  friendly  eye»  so  long 
as  ander  hi«  guidaixvv  it  ivntinuiw  to  advance  along  the  path  of  penoslul 
)MV^:i^Msii  axKl  d<'wIo|>xues:it« 


«M  i  b  ^U*  W  4TxC>rl  lv>  .»  al*.  u^5^l^  I  tiirk.  iv>  t-^rx  ccsr  t^css^t» 

^isc^  tK-^ft  $s>«i)iMir!i  A:Hca  i^^  Xoct^jen  Afti»L    Tv^r^^i  v«  hav^  a>  foOov  tks 

«kvtM«|^  *>«f  M?v  \V*«  lv\i:a3<*,^  assi  1»  coESLr«i:ixN»  t2trvx«i  t^ 

'rv^>«»»  ^^^  ^Nftil»«ii  AV>:i«Mfc)Jk    vV  t>i!«  rv^ctxal  i3£|vxtaic«  ^* 

j^  ;l  ^  >«4«>«M&  1^  :s.^ar4Uv  %vcauy  axid  iW  K^c  Ma  cil  t2i» 

j(.Nj*Wi  sfc.N*»N>#c  A>»v^5w;:s>»*  »  V  %Vfci  ^aicsicCL:  Y^xxc*  *a>,*<tj£  W  v 
;xMa  V4>J#<^V5».-  ^»>4A'.y. 
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After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Dr.  Koettlitz  gave  a  summary  of  the  geological 
oheervations,  which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

Dr.  BowDLEB  Sharps  :  At  this  late  hour  of  the  evening,  when  we  have  had 
a  sort  of  supplementary  paper  from  Dr.  Koettlitz,  I  will  merely  say  that  prohably 
this  expedition  of  Mr.  Weld  Blundell  and  Lord  Lovat  will  rank  in  the  history  of 
zoology  as  an  extraordinary  feat  in  expeditions.     A  most  unfortunate  occurrence 
deprived  them  of  the  bulk  of  their  cartridges,  but  you  have  heard  from  Mr.  Blundell 
to-night  that  we  have  had  five  hundred  specimens  of  birds  alone,  in  my  department 
of  the  museum,  on  which  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant  has  written  a  paper.    These  specimens 
were  collected  during  a  journey  which  was  adventurous  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
besides  that  there  were  the  difiSculties  of  transport  and  the  collecting  of  specimens. 
Three  hundred  different  species  of  birds  were  collected  and  are  represented  by 
these  five  hundred  specimens.    When  one  knows  that  they  were  short  of  cartridges, 
and  that  they  had  to  examine  every  bird  with  their  field-glasses  before  they  shot  it, 
to  make  sure  that  it  wasn't  already  in  the  collection,  it  is  really  a  most  wonderful 
exploit.     I  believe  such  a  thing  has  never  been  done  before  in  the  history  of  zoology. 
If  you  have  any  number  of  cartridges  of  course  you  can  collect  all  round,  but  when 
you  go  with  the  intention,  as  Mr.  Weld  Blundell  and  Lord  Lovat  did,  to  bring  back 
as  much  as  possible,  and  find  yourself  very  short  of  ammunition,  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  than  to  make  a  splendid  collection,  as  they  have  done.     The  great 
interest  to  us  is  that  since  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris,  no  Englishman  has  penetrated 
into  Shoa.      His  collection  went  first  to  the  Indian  Museum,  and  then  came  to 
the  British  Museum,  and  our  specimens  through  India,  are  very  old  and  were 
mounted  in  the  old-fashioned  way  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  dust  for  many  years* 
becoming  very  dilapidated  indeed.    The  travellers  have  generously  presented  to 
the  British  Museum  this  beautiful  collection,  so  that  we  now  have  representatives 
of  numbers  of  species  of  birds  unknown  to  English  naturalists,  the  only  other  repre- 
sentatives being  in  the  museum  at  Frankfort,  collected  by  Huppell  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century.     In  addition  there  are  fifteen  new  species  that  have  not  been  seen 
before,  and  it  is  interesting  that,  starting  as  they  do  in  Somaliland,  they  carry  the 
Somaliland  fauna  a  certain  distance  into  Eastern  Abyssinia  and  the  borderland  of 
Shoa.     It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  collection  with  that  of  Mr.  Lort  Phillips, 
made  during  his  expedition  into  Somaliland.     Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
fiacts  is  that  in  this  country  there  is  a  certain  East  African  element ;  there  are 
specimens  of  birds  we  have  never  seen  before,  but  which  have  been  discovered  in 
German  East  Africa,  so  that  when  Mr.  Grant  has  finished  his  account,  I  am  sure  we 
shall  find  there  are  relations  between  the  ornithology  of  this  comer  of  Eastern 
and  North-Eastem  Africa  which  we  had  not  suspeeted  before.    I  have  only  to  say 
that  it  is  very  nice  to  be  able  to  congratulate  an  English  expedition  on  having 
done  such  good  work  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  it  is  a  pity  that,  with  all  the 
energy  our  Government  shows  in  different  directions,  it  never   does  what  the 
French  and  Germans  do,  i,e.  appoint  a  naturalist  in  every  country  they  explore. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  energy  of  our  private  subjects,  like  Mr.  Weld  Blundell,  Sir 
Harry  Johnston,  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Lort  Phillips,  we  should  be  far 
behind  in  the  race  for  scientific  knowledge  and  discovery,  in  Africa  at  least.    To 
point  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  I  may  add  that  when  Uganda  was  pacified  and  the 
"Pax  Britannica^  reigned  there,  the  first  person  to  take  advantage  of  it  was 
the  German  naturalist  Oscar  Neumann,  and  the  first  result  of  Mr.  Blundeirs  good 
relations  with  Abyssinia  is  for  Mr.  Neumann  again  to  follow  in  his  steps.    Why 
the  English  Government  cannot  do  what  private  individuals  and  public-spirited 
societies  of  England  do,  is  a  mystery  I  shall  never  be  able  to  solve  while  I  am  an 
Englishman. 
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Sir  Thomas  Holdich  :  I  have  first  of  all  to  ask  you  to  accord  a  ¥pelcome  to  a 
Tery  distinguished  traveller,  who  has  returned  amongst  us  from  a  fiar  country — 
Captain  Deasy.    For  months  past  we  have  only  dimly  heard  of  the  excellent  work  he 
has  heen  ddng  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  world,  the  south-west  comer  of  Kashgar  or 
the  Chinese  **  New  Dominion.''    Next  we  have  to  deplore  the  ahaence  of  our 
Pre^dent  on  this  occadon.  When  the  expedition  to  Magdala  was  undertaken  in  1868, 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  Clements  Markham  was  appointed  to  accompany  it  as  historian  and 
geographer,  and  it  is  from  his  excellent  hook  on  the  suhject  that  we  know  as  much 
as  we  do  ahout  the  physiography  of  the  northern  parts,  which  seem  to  differ  in  no 
very  eseential  degree  from  what  Mr.  Weld  Blundell  has  told  us  ahout  the  southern. 
To  me  the  most  interesting  feature  ahjut  Abyssinia  is  the  existence  there  of  a 
Christian  community,  which  has  lasted  so  much  longer  in  high  Africa  than  any 
other  similar  community  in   high   Asia ;   whera  such  communities  disa^^Mared 
before  Mohammedanism.     I  believe  the  Abyssinians  date  their  Christianity  from 
the  teachings  of  that  eunuch  of  Queen  Cuidaoe,  of  whoie  conversion  we  read 
in  the  Bible.      Historical  evidence  places  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.     Uuwever  that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  a  Christianity  which  recognizes 
symbc4s  and  forms  and  ceremonies  very  much  more  than  the  ordinary  practices 
1^  the  Christian  religion.      One  symbol  in  particular,   I  remember,  is  the  ex- 
hilaiion  of  something  blue  as  an  indication  of  a  bond  of  rdigioos  afifinitj ;  this 
claims  an  Abyssinian*s  friendship  and  regard  as  to  a  brother  Christian.     The  origin 
of  thi$  1  have  never  been  aUe  to  discover,  but  I  observed  in  those  Tery  quaint 
pkturee  which  decorate  their  churches,  which  are  either  caricatures  of  Byzantine 
works  of  very  ancient  date,  or  else,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  of  FortogiMse  works 
of  later  date,  they  carefully  preserve  the  blue  colour  for  the  robe  of  the  Madonna 
—exactly  in  the  $ame  way  as  you  will  see  in  the  medisval  art  of  the  old  t^^tW" 
I  believe  Colv^oel  Ccvnder  also  mentions  in  one  of  his  books  on  Syria,  blue  as  a 
rK>3igniied  svmK^l  of  Christianity  amongst   the  communities  thersu      No  one, 
ho«eviir«  has  Umh  able  v^  tell  me  what  the  origin  may  be.    I  asked  my  learned 
fnend  Sir  Henry  Yule  about  it,  and  he  was  unable  to  tell  me  exactly  when  it 
vYiginaied.* 

Of  the  Abysainian's  re^rard  tor  v^bjerrancee  I  had  an  uncomfortable  ^tooi  on  one 
^NicsMon  when  surreviaj;:  the  upper  aourves  of  the  Athara  during  the  Abyaainian 
«xpeiiitiv>n«  I  happenoi  to  light  one  day  v>n  the  same  camping-ground  aa  the  w^l- 
known  Ti^:^  chief  Ye^;is^  who  had  made  himself  objectioDahle  in  maay  ways. 
1  was  so  Uttle  inclined  to  take  up  my  (Kxsition  alongside  him,  that  I  began  to  make 
tracks  el^v^whece;  when  he  ;$^at  a  deputation  to  remind  me  that  next  day  was 
Kaster  SundAv.  a&i  ssktfd  me  to  join  him  i:i  celebcating  it.  I  thoo^t  I  had  better 
noi  Tei\;j«  the  iavit;A)x'4i«  and  1  attexided.  It  was  the  cn:dest  and  mdett  sort  of 
banqvx^t  at  >iihk'h  1  have  ever  aausted.  1&  the  o^stze  c/  a  Kg  ltd  tent  we  sat  on 
the  ):Tv>und  to  e^t  law  uhMt  and  drink  raw  *^  te;/  and  my  host  got  unootnfortahly 
t;|^y.  1  had  r.;;>^;Tia3r»  as  tv^  how  thir^^  vvxi^d  eni«  jo  I  had  ■tifirmcd  a  guard 
ssitsavle  Cx^  a^sidst  lue  x^i  v>f  di:V.cuIties^  if  aeon»ary.    Next  day  I  meditated  a  rccom 

*  W  ibx"  <\>ix<lx^\'^  v>f  the  lix^tvuvv  i;  m^fcs  )vx):l;«c  cct  a>  me  W  Mr  Levi,  a  leaned 
\V*fc.i5fcl  ^^•'hx^Ar,  ihAt  Kxi^  >fc*>  ih*  s^;xxMil  *.rv\  ivl;^i^*«*  vviccr  sT^tbci  cif  the  Hebt^vs 
vrw  Nuvjt\  \t  :55^  :fe*\  *in\  ih»?  \si  aU  v*\^Vi>.i>i  ::  %-*»  Kcts-wvu  ir.'m  rVm  bv  the 
A^>«£^^^  ^^?  Kth^>|MU?w  w  \ie?>  «N*i\Y  d*jrj<  .V*  ^hir  vvi<«T  ?^rr««e£tis$  the  feminine 
\^iKV  .<♦  \f,  VAiatw  *.i  I*  *«  v»N**t  **  OiKi  »s  ih^f  xr^ti  o^  Vir*'»  r^r^  ^vms  the  Mak  and 
in  VJ«^'^lr>  K,tv'  u  xk^N^^sl  ^>   Kvr*.t»>^ta^:  i -a,^  r^v.-^frws:::-;  tie  s**.     YeC  the  coloor 

t.»  >A^v  Nv  •  \v*V  >'.'**>•       t\t.  U 
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eall  to  say  ''  tbank  you  "  for  the  entertidnment  of  the  day  before,  but  my  hoet  had 
left,  and  in  an  absent-minded  manner  he  had  taken  all  my  transport  with  him. 

I  mnst  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  rendering  thanks  to  Mr.  Blondell  for  his 
admirable  lecture,  which  has  interested  us  exceedingly. 

(To  he  continued,) 


HUDSON'S  VOYAGE  TO  SPITSBERGEN  IN  1607.* 

By  SIB   MABTIN   CONWAY. 

The  most  puzzling  of  all  the  accounts  of  early  voyages  to  Spitsbergen 
is  that  which  describes  Hudson's  voyage  of  1607.  The  fault  was  pro- 
bably not  Hudson's,  for  he  is  known  to  have  been  an  accurate  observer, 
but  John  Playse's.  Play  se  (or  Pleyoe)  was  one  of  the  ship's  company,  who 
k^t  a  journal  and  seems  to  have  copied  into  it  extracts  from  Hudson's 
log.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  either  misunderstood  what  Hudson 
wrote,  or  altered  it  in  the  copying,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  new 
discoveries  beyond  those  made  by  Barents  in  1596,  as  well  as  the 
attainment  of  a  far  higher  latitude  than  was  actually  reached.  In 
anpport  of  this  contention  I  now  proceed  to  analyze  Playse's  account, 
as  printed  by  Purchas  (vol.  iii.  p.  567),  and  reprinted  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society  in  1860  ('  Henry  Hudson  the  Navigator,'  edited  by  G.  M.  Asher, 
pp.  l-22> 

On  May  1,  1607,  the  Hopeicell,  eighty  tons,  with  Henry  Hudson  for 
master,  John  Col  man  mate,  William  Collins  boatswain,  and  a  crew  of 
eight  men  and  a  boy,  weighed  anchor  at  Gravesend  and  sailed  for  the 
northern  seas.  After  spending  some  time  on  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
they  sailed  eastward  for  Spitsbergen,  of  whose  discovery  by  Barents  they 
were  aware,  and  by  whose  chart  they  apparently  directed  their  course. 
The  claim  that  they  independently  rediscovered  the  island  cannot  be 
sustained.  On  June  27  (p.  8),  "  about  one  or  two  of  the  clocke  in  the 
morning,  we  made  Newland  [t.e.  Spitsbergen],  being  cleere  weather  on 
the  sea;  but  the  land  was  covered  with  fogge,  the  ice  bing  very  thick 
all  along  the  shore  for  15  or  16  leagues,  which  we  saw.  Having  faire 
wind,  we  coasted  it  in  a  very  pleasing  smooth  sea,  and  had  no  ground 
at  an  hundred  fathoms  foure  leagues  from  tbe  shoare.  This  day  at 
noone,  wee  accounted  we  were  in  78  degrees  [t.c  near  the  mouth  of  Ice 
fiord],  and  we  stood  along  the  shoare.  This  day  was  so  foggie,  tbat  we 
were  hardly  able  to  see  the  land  many  times,  but  by  our  account  we 
were  neare  Vogel  Hooke  [the  north  end  of  Prince  Charles  foreland,  lat. 


•  Not  1608,  as  misprinted  on  Hondius*  chart  of  IGll  in  Pontaniia,  iiud  often  else- 
where iQ  the  early  literature  of  polar  exploration. 
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79"\     About  eight  of  the  olocke  this  eevening,  we  purposed  to  shape 
our  oouree  from  thence  north-west." 

They  tried  to  get  away  from  the  land,  but  the  ice  drove  them  back. 
About  midnight  after  the  28th  they  were  west  and  in  sight  of  Vogel  Hoot 
On  %Tuly  1  at  noon  (p.  10),  **  wee  were  embayed  with  ice,  lying  between 
the  land  and  us.     By  our  observation  we  were  in  78  degrees  42  minutes, 
whereby  we  accounted  we  were  thwart  of  the  great  Indraught."     The 
**  great  Indraught"  is  the  '*  Grooten  Inwyok"  of  Barents,  the  modem 
Ice  dor\l.     The  latitude  of  its  month  on  Barents'  chart  is  78^  which  is 
approximately  correct     If  they  were  in  78**  42',  they  must  have  been  off 
Oape  Sietoe  of  Prince  Charles'  foreland.     "  To  free  ourselves  of  the  ice, 
wtfr  steer^l  between  the  south-east  and  south,  and  to  the  westward,  as 
we  could  have  sea  lit\  they  could  not  have  been  making  rapid  progresB ; 
yet'  about  six  this  evening  it  pleased  God  to  give  us  cleere  weather, 
and  wo  found  we  were  shot  farre  into  the  inlet,  being  almost  a  bay,  and 
environed!  with  very  high  mountains,  with  low  land  betweene  them ; 
wx>«  had  no  ground  in  this  bay  at  an  hundred  fathoma."     The  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ivftv  and  the  depth  suggests  that  they  were  inside  loe  Qofd, 
^>  miles  sailing  from  their  position  at  noon,  which  is  imposrable.     If 
the  position  was  fairly  correct,  as  is  probable,  they  must  merely  have 
b«^^n  s^^mowhat  east  of  the  south  point  of  Prince  Charles  Foreland,  bat 
ivnainly  not  up  Foreland  sound. 

The  U>g  vvntinuosSs  **  l^in*:  sure  where  we  were,  we  steered  away 

wv«st  jhe  natural  ivurs*  if  they  were  off  the  mouth  of  Ice  fiord,  but  an 

im|x^«sible  ivur^o  if  they  were  in  Foreland  £ound\  the  wind  at  aouth, 

ea»t  and  \>alm<\  and  found  all  our  ic«e  on  the  northern  shore,  and  m  deaze 

:wa  to  the  ;i*<n\th>vATd." 

V'hi  J»ly  2,  **  tho  wind  at  north-east^  a  faire  gale  with  eleere  weathftr, 
the  i\v  Win^  to  the  Uv^nhward  od'  us«  and  the  weather  share  ~t.«.  land 
being  to  the  Ui>rth>v^iurd  «  and  an  ojvn  s«ea  to  the  south waida  under  our 
loe«"  thev  wta>^  v^ut^iv^.e  the  mv>uth  of  loe  fioid,  but  not  Tet  clear  of  the 
^^uth  o\tJtYv,;ity  of  IVimv  Charl<«  Foxv^Iand.  They  saikd  10  leagnea  to 
thifk  u%\tth*>fcx>*t^  atui  at  Wvv^*  by  v^bsierration*  they  wei«  in  lat.  73**  56', 
•  ?\  »«>*:<>  v^if  \\>^1  llvx^ka^n.  Or.  the  third  ^^t  ikwq  r)  they  were,  by 
o\\M>rvativ\x\«  iu  l^t.  T>^'  ."^.^ «  i.r,  off  :he  middle  of  Frinoe  Ciiarlea  foieknd. 
**  Thi*  da>-  '^■w*  h*d  our  :shrv^nd»  frow^r, ;  it  wils  seaKhing  ooid ;  we  ako 
tr<nd«\\  ^h^  u>t,  x^M  k^u^>l^ittg  whether  w^  wei>e  cle^x^  or  not,  the  wind 
bei^vg  at  v.orth  Tho  %•*  u  was  vrrx  xvli.  ard  oiir  sl;n>tids  and  sajles 
t\\v,tv\v .  \V"0  found  x^x-^  >fcvre  farn^  iv.  the  ir.I^t.'"  They  aooacdingljr  stood 
^^v,th  ^^ulh  «>ast«  ^^uth^  at^d  ai>uth  >fkytf^t  Vy  w»t^  whi<^  aeesM  to  pro^e 
t^A1  thex  u',«*t  havy*  ^yy^i^,  at  ti^*^  :jv^^^:her:i  emzaac^  to  Fs^^and  eouiid, 
XXV  ^^^^-^  iW  txdo  u^ax  Uaxv  oatt^^  tiica  ir  the  f<^,  Sudi  covxm 
xxvuld  xxot  V,4ixo  tAvx\  thvv,;  0U1  ot  Uv  i^^r.v 

Vi  i>fcx>ixv  ,Ni\  Ju*^x  ,\  "^  >\v  5trAV.V^  a  >.^,1.  ^-avijfei:  Ic^a^rht  omnel^ras 
v,,VA\v  thx^  wouii*.  ot  tho  ,v,\m        v^^u  /ax    5  liiey  «y«^  im  the  open 
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in  77°  30'  by  obeervation ;  that  is  to  say,  off  Bell  point,  sonth  of  the 
entrance  to  Bell  sonnd.  The  day  was  clear,  but  nothing  is  said  of  land 
in  sight.  The  7th  was  again  clear.  They  reckoned  that  they  were  in 
78^  and  "  out  of  the  Sacke."  What  is  meant  by  the  Sacke  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  cannot  have  been  either  loe  fiord,  or  Foreland  sound,  or 
any  other  land-locked  bay.  The  recorded  latitudes  prove  that  Hudson 
had  not  spent  his  time  during  the  whole  of  the  first  week  of  July  either 
in  Foreland  sound  or  in  Ice  fiord,  as  commentators  generally  assume. 

*'  Now,  having  the  wind  at  north-north-east,  we  steered  away  south 
and  by  east,  with  purpose  to  fall  with  the  southermost  part  of  this 
land,  which  we  saw ;  hoping  by  this  meane,  either  to  defray  the  charge 
of  the  voyage  [?  by  discovery],  or  else,  if  it  pleased  Grod  in  time  to  give 
us  a  faire  wind  to  the  north-east,  to  satisfie  expectation."  If  the  inten- 
tion was  to  sail  round  the  south  cape  of  Spitsbergen  and  then  to  the 
north-east,  it  was  soon  abandoned,  for,  after  some  hours'  calm  on  the 
8th,  they  '*  stood  away  north-east,"  and  continued  sailing  north-east 
as  steadily  as  possible  during  the  9th  and  10th.  But  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  1 0th  they  had  to  sail  south-south-west  out  of  the  ioe  "  to  get 
more  sea-roome."  On  July  11,  "  having  a  fresh  gale  of  wind  at  south- 
south-east,  it  behoved  mee  *  to  change  my  course,  and  to  sayle  to  the 
north-east  by  the  souther  end  of  Newland."  Clearly  here  "  souther  "  is 
a  misprint  for  '*  norther,"  for  they  went  on  sailing  towards  the  north. 
At  noon  tlieir  latitude  was  79°  17',  and  the  sun  on  the  meridian  bore 
*'  south  and  by  west,  westerly,"  which  gives  the  compass  deviation. 

They  soon  ran  into  ice  again,  and  had  to  turn  south  once  more.  At 
noon  on  July  1 2,  '*  by  our  aocompt  we  were  in  80  degrees,"  but  this 
is  probably  an  error  for  7i>^.  They  continued  sailing  north  and  north- 
east. At  midnight  <  p.  13),  *'out  of  the  top  William  Collins,  our  boat- 
swaine,  saw  the  land  called  Newland  by  the  Hollanders  [t.«.  Yogelhook],t 
bearing  south-south-west  twelve  leagues  from  us."  X  This  would  put 
them  in  lat.  7\^^  30'  or  less,  as  they  generally  overestimated  distances. 
On  July  1 3,  at  noon,  *'  by  observation  we  were  in  80  degrees  23  minutes." 
Seeing  that  we  know  their  courses  from  this  point  till  next  day,  when 
they  were  off  the  mouth  of  Whales  [King's]  bay,  and  can  thus  reokon 
back  from  a  known  position,  it  is  demonstrably  probable  that  for  80° 
23'  wo  should  read  7'^  23'. 


*  ras^^g^ns  writtoD  in  the  fir^t  porvon  singuUr  are  MBumed  to  be  copied  bjPlajie, 
•yrii«ltM«  out  of  Iliuidi>D*8  own  loir.  The  whole  pasaage  relating  to  July  11  (p.  18)  ii  of 
this  oharaotor. 

t  >Vhioh  thnniirhout  this  loc  is  asaamed  to  he  the  most  northerly  point  seen  by 
lUixMitit. 

I  This  emphasis  on  the  land  liisci^ron^l  bj  the  HoUsnden  ii  intended  to  prepare 
for  a  oUim  pn>jioutly  to  Iv  maiir  for  **  land  by  us  dLscoTered,**  Playne's  idea  being  that 
IViTvut^  oqIv  tlis^vTorxnl  as  far  as  Vocvlhoi^k— an  utter  blander,  if  not  an  intentiooal 
fraud. 
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On  July  14th,  ''at  noone,  being  a  thioke  fogge,  we  found  ourselves 
neere  land,  bearing  east  off  us ;  and  running  farther  we  found  a  bay 
[Whales  bay]  open  to  the  west  and  by  north  northerly,  the  bottome 
and  sides  thereof  being  to  our  sight  very  high  and  ragged  land.  The 
norther  side  of  this  bayes  mouth,  being  high  land,  is  a  small  island 
[really  a  mountain  cape,  Sooresby's  Mitre  cape,  which  from  the  south  looks 
like  an  island],  the  which  we  called  Collins  Cape,  by  the  name  of  our 
boats waine,  who  first  saw  it.  In  this  bay  we  saw  many  whales,  and 
one  of  our  company  having  a  hooke  and  line  overboord  to  trie  for  fish, 
a  whale  came  under  the  keele  of  our  ship  and  made  her  held ;  yet  by 
God's  mercie  we  had  no  harme,  but  the  losse  of  the  hooke  and  three 
parts  of  the  line.  At  a  south-west  sunne  from  the  north-west  and  by 
north,  a  flood  set  into  the  bay.  At  the  mouth  of  this  bay  we  had 
Bounding  thirtie  fathoms,  and  after  six  and  twentie  fathoms ;  but  being 
farther  in,  we  had  no  ground  at  an*  hundred  fathoms,  and  therefore 
jodged  it  rather  a  sound  then  a  bay.  Betweene  this  high  ragged  [land], 
in  the  swampes  and  vallies  lay  much  snow.  Ileere  wee  found  it  hot. 
On  the  souther  side  of  this  bay  lye  three  or  four  small  islands  or  rockes.^ 
In  the  bottom  of  this  bay,  John  Colman,  my  mate,  and  William  Collins, 
my  boatswaine,  with  two  others  of  our  company,  went  on  shoare,  and 
there  they  found  and  brought  aboord  a  payre  of  morses  teeth  in  the 
jaw ;  they  likewise  found  whales  bones,  and  some  dosen  or  more  of 
deeres  homes ;  they  saw  the  footings  of  beasts  of  other  sorts ;  they  also 
saw  rote-geese;  they  saw  much  driftwood  on  the  shoare,  and  found  a 
streame  or  two  of  fresh  water.  Here  they  found  it  hot  on  the  shoare, 
and  drank  water  to  coole  their  thirst,  which  they  also  commended. 
Here  we  found  the  want  of  a  better  ship-boate.  As  they  certified  me, 
they  were  not  on  the  shoare  past  half  an  houre,  and  among  other 
things  brought  aboord  a  stone  of  the  countrey.  When  they  went  from 
US  it  was  calme,  but  presently  after  we  had  a  gale  of  wind  at  north- 
east, which  came  with  the  flood  with  fogge.  We  plyed  too  and  againe 
in  the  bay,  waiting  their  coming ;  but  after  they  came  aboord  we  had 
the  wind  at  east  and  by  south  a  fine  gale  ;  we  minding  our  voyage,  and 
the  time  to  perform  it,  steered  away  north-east  and  north-north-east. 
This  night  proved  oleere,  and  we  had  the  sunne  on  the  meridian,  on  the 
north  and  by  east  part  of  the  compasse ;  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
horizon,  with  the  crosse-staffe,  we  found  hid  height  10  degrees  40 
minutes,  without  allowing  any  thing  for  the  semidiameter  of  the  sunne, 
or  the  distance  off  the  end  of  the  staffs  from  the  center  in  the  eye.*' 

The  latitude,  therefore,  was  approximately  79°  5\  The  latitude  of 
the  mouth  of  King's  bay  is  79°.  Moreover,  King's  bay  agrees  with  the 
bay  described  in  all  particulars.  The  sounding  at  its  mouth  is  27 
fathoms,  whilst  within  there  are  250  fathoms.     Near  its  southern  shore 


*  Here  begins  another  extract  from  Hudscn's  log. 
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are  four  or  five  small  islands  or  rocks,  near  Goal  haven.  Hndson  named 
it  Whales  bay,  as  we  gather  from  a  later  entry  (p.  20)  in  Playse's  log, 
where  he  says  (July  27),  '*  we  found  the  want  of  a  good  ship-boate,  as 
once  we  had  done  before  at  Whales  bay."  The  name  was  used  in  1611 
in  the  Moscovy  Company's  instructions  to  Thomas  Edge,  who  was 
ordered  to  take  his  ship  to  Whales  bay,  and  there  fish  for  whales,  and 
who  sailed  accordingly  to  King's  bay. 

In  the  morning  of  July  15  **was  very  cleere  weather,  the  snnne 
shining  warme,  but  little  wind  at  east  southerly.  By  a  south-east 
sunne  wo  had  brought  Collins  cape  to  beare  off  us  south-east,  and  we 
saw  the  high  land  of  Newland,  that  part  by  us  discovered  on  our  star- 
board, eight  or  ten  leagues  from  us  trending  north-east  and  by  east 
[really  north  magnetic ;  their  bearings  are  frequently  very  wrong],  and 
south-west  and  by  west,  eighteene  or  twentie  leagues  from  us  to  the 
north-east,  being  a  very  high  mountaynous  land,  like  ragged  rockes 
with  snow  l)etweone  them  [the  so-called  Seven  Icebergs,  a  good  descrip- 
tion]. By  mine  account  the  norther  part  of  this  land  which  now  we 
saw  stretched  into  81  degrees.**  The  furthest  point  they  could  possibly 
have  seen  was  Ilakluyt's  headland,  which  Edge  records  to  have  been 
named  by  Hudson  on  this  voyage,  but  that  is  only  in  lat.  79^  49'.  Pro- 
bably they  did  not  at  this  moment  see  farther  than  the  point  south  of 
the  cntranoe  to  Magdalena  bay.  The  claim  to  have  discovered  the  land 
north  of  Collins  cape  is  as  unfounded  as  was  their  claim  to  have  reached 
a  very  high  latitude. 

In  the  morning  of  «Tuly  IG  the  weather  was  warm  and  clear.  *'  Being 
runno  towani  the  farthest  part  of  the  land  by  us  discovered  [i,e,  to 
Hakluyt*s  headland],  which  for  the  most  part  trendeth  nearest  hand 
north-east  and  8o\ith-west  [really  north  and  south],  wee  saw  more  land 
joyning  to  the  same,  tn^nding  north  [really  east]  in  our  sights  by  meanes 
of  tlie  diuiniesso  of  the  weather,  stretching  farre  in  82  degrees  and 
by  the  lH)wiug  or  shewing  of  the  sky  much  farther." 

There  is  a  serious  blunder  here.  Having  reached  Haklnyt's  head- 
land, they  n\istook  the  t>asterly  trending  north  coast  lor  a  northward 
extonaion  of  the  west  coast*  and  so  added  on  longitude  to  latitude. 
lWlioving«  or  pn^tending  to  believe,  that  Haklnyt's  headland  was  in 
sr\  instead  of  T'^^'  49,  thoy  then  concluded  that  the  land  they  saw 
atretohtnl  on  northward  i^ instead  of  eastward)  into  82^  and  farther. 
'*  Whioh  when  I  tirvt  saw,**  continues  Playse,  now  clearly  quoting  from 
Hudmni,  **  1  ho|>ed  to  have  had  a  free  sea  between  the  land  and  Uie  ice 
and  meant  to  havo  0iMn)^as8ie<l  this  land  by  the  north  [tie.  to  have  sailed 
along  tlu^  north  invuI;.  But  now,  finding  by  proofe  it  was  impossible 
by  moauH  of  tho  abundance  of  ii»  com^vassing  ns  about  by  the  north  and 
jK^yning  Xk^  tlio  Und«  and  itetHn^r  iixxl  did  blesse  us  with  a  faire  wind 
tv>  savlo  l\v  tho  iKMith  of  this  land  i\c.  round  the  Sooth  cape]  to  the 
north  «v^»t«  wo  i^'turninl.  Waring  xip  the  helme«  minding  to  hold  that 
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part  of  the  land  whiob  the  Hollanders  had  discovered  [i.e.  Prince 
Charles  foreland  and  the  coast  below  Ice  fiord]  Id  our  sight ;  and  if 
contrary  winds  should  take  as,  to  harbour  there,  and  to  trie  what  we 
oonld  finde  to  the  charge  of  our  voyage,  and  to  proceed  on  our  discoverie 
aa  BOone  as  God  should  blesse  us  with  winde.  ...  I  think  this  land 
may  bee  profitable  to  those  that  will  adventure  it.  In  this  bay  before 
spoken  of  [Whales  bay],  and  about  this  coast,  we  saw  more  abundance 
of  scales  than  we  had  scene  any  time  before,  swimming  in  the  water. 
At  noone  this  day,  having  a  stiffe  gale  of  wind  at  north,  we  were 
thwart  of  Collins  cape,  standing  in  81  degrees  and  a  halfe." 

Seeing  that  on  the  previous  page  (p.  15)  he  had  recorded  a  very 
correct  observation  which  gave  79°  5'  as  the  latitude  of  Collins  cape,  it 
IB  evident  that  there  must  have  been  some  jockeying  of  the  figures 
here ;  but  upon  whom  the  responsibility  should  lie  for  the  falsification 
it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  It  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  the  most 
northerly  point  reached  by  Hudson  was  Hakluyt's  headland,  and  that, 
the  year  being  very  icj  and  the  pack  fast  down  on  the  north  coast  of 
Spitsbergen,  he  was  unable  to  proceed  thence  to  the  eastward  as  Barents 
had  done. 

From  noon  on  July  16,  and  throughout  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th,  they 
proceeded  southward.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  **  wee 
saw  land  ahead  of  us  under  our  lee,  and  to  weatherward  of  us,  distant 
from  us  12  leagues,  being  part  of  Newland.  It  is  very  high  moun- 
tainous land ;  the  highest  that  we  had  seene  untill  now  [an  incorrect 
observation].  As  we  sayled  neere  it,  we  saw  a  sound  [Bell  sound] 
ahead  of  us,  lying  east  and  west.  .  .  .  From  eight  till  noone  was  calme. 
This  day,  by  observation,  we  were  in  77  degrees  26  minutes  [the 
month  of  Bell  sound  is  77°  40'].  On  the  norther  side  of  the  mouth  of 
this  inlet  lie  three  ilands  [really  blocks  of  mountains  divided  by  valleys, 
which  would  look  like  islands  from  the  distance  (10  leagues)  they  were 
from  land],  not  farre  the  one  from  the  other,  being  very  high  moun- 
tainous land.  The  farthest  of  the  three  to  the  north-west  [t.e.  the 
block  of  the  sea-front  just  south  of  the  entrance  to  Ice  fiord]  hath  four 
very  high  mounts  [Mount  Starashchin],  like  heapes  of  come.  That 
iland  next  the  inlets  mouth,  hath  one  very  high  mount  on  the  souther 
end  [true!].     Here  one  of  our  companie  killed  a  red-billed  bird.*' 

They  were  still  in  sight  of  land  on  the  23rd  and  25th,  but  then  they 
sailed  away  west  towards  Greenland,  meaning,  as  he  afterwards  states 
(p.  20),  quoting  from  Hudson,  **to  have  made  my  retume  by  the  north 
of  Greenland  to  Davis  his  Streights,  and  so  for  England,"  if  there  had 
been  a  passage,  which  of  course  there  was  not.  So  he  sailed  back  west- 
ward, and  on  July  30  saw  some  part  of  Spitsbergen  again. 

**  In  the  evening,  we  saw  an  iland  bearing  off  us  north-west  [?  N.E.] 
from  ns  5  leagues,  and  we  saw  land  bearing  off  from  us  7  leagues.  We 
had  land  likewise  bearing  off  us  irom  east-south-east  to  south-east  and 
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by  east  as  we  jndged  10  leagaes."  The  name  Lammas  island  marked  on 
Hondins*  map,  which  professes  to  embody  Hudson's  discoveries,  pro- 
bably refers  to  this  island,  though  Lammas-day  is  not  Jnly  30,  bat 
August  1.  What  they  saw  was.  not  an  island  but  a  mountain,  for 
there  is  no  island  in  the  south  of  Spitsbergen  that  can  be  seen  5 
leagues  away — certainly  not  the  Dun  islands,  which  correspond  in 
latitude  with  the  Lammas  island  of  the  map.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  they  were  off  the  mouth  of  Horn  sound,  and  that  the  island  was 
KotcheefelL  Sailing  on  slowly  §outh,  they  accounted  that  at  mid- 
night they  were  in  lat.  76^.  This  must  be  a  misprint  for  77^,  which 
agrees  with  their  probable  position*  The  parallel  76°  mna  nearly  30 
miles  clear  south  of  the  South  Cape.  The  land,  10  leagues  distant, 
*^  was  the  likeliest  land  that  wee  had  seene  on  all  parts  of  Newland, 
being  playne  riggie  land  of  a  meane  height  and  not  ragged,  as  all  the 
rest  was  that  we  had  seene  this  voyage,  nor  covered  with  snow." 
l^bably  this  refers  to  the  low  hills  and  large  flats  that  flank  the  coast 
for  about  lo  miles  south  of  Horn  sound.  Early  on  Augnst  1  they 
were  thwart  of  Bear  island.  '*  In  ranging  homewards,'*  says  Thomas 
Kclgo  in  Pxirehas  {iiu  p.  464\  Hudson  '*  discovered  an  i^and  [Jan 
Mayen  island]  lying  in  seventy-one  degrees,  which  he  named  Hudson's 
Tutohes.''  On  September  15  the  HttpeireU  **  arrived  in  Tilberie  Hope 
in  the  Thames."  Thus  ended  a  voyage  to  which,  as  fi^r  as  Spitsbergen 
at  any  rate  is  concerned,  more  historical  importance  has  been  attached 
than  it  dos^^rved.  No  new  land  was  discovered  and  no  very  high  lati- 
tude attained.  Its  one  important  result  was  the  discovery  of  the 
number  of  whales  frequenting  AMiales  bay.  A  comparison  between 
na^*se*s  log  and  that  of  Barents*  companion  Gerrit  De  Teer  demon- 
«trat««i  the  ^r\>at  superiority  of  the  I>utohmen*s  work,  both  as  explorers 
and  as  rtHX^rders  of  what  they  discovered. 

Theiv  Aro  oiily  two  maps  which  thn>w  sny  light  uf^xi  HiidaoD  s  voyage  of  1607. 
Th^"  \vrikM\»  of  K^h  which  iiidiiKi«  Sintsbei^  an  her«  itffcduoed.  The  fint  is 
lUnNxt^'  v>wn  ma|\  engrav^^l  in  15l>S^  and  published  in  1599  by  Gomdias  Claess, 
In  I  ho  M^^nd  part  v^  th«  ahndi^^  l^atin  edilion  of  Liascholett**  Ittoenrinm.  The 
^iwMid  i»  iho  Uxvrth  )x4ar  chart  published  by  Jodcctts  HoDdias  in  16J.1,  in  PoDtanni^ 
•  Ui*t\vy  iMf  .\m«tiNv)am/ 

H\^iuV  n^ap  i«  uvvtUiug  mort  than  a  copy  of  Barents^  with  Hudson^s  new 
i\a\u«vik  \nu\xl\u>^i  v.vVU\n«  \^ap«  btio^  misspelt  C\>lai$X  and  with  the  oatliQe  of  the 
K>(i^|yiok  Uki^wi^  v^uili^  iu(\>rT«cU  UM.«d  (r  J«vr«<f^  «k^  H.  Hmdscmo  dettda  cnm.  1G06 
vfvvr  \(VT\  .V«  Omt.  thonrf\>ry^»  a«  th«  vHitUne  c^  the  land  is  ooaoened.  we  have  only 
ix^  xNNn^uWr  \VarM[it«*  map  *^-^^  ^^^  i^iatK^  k*^  his  dijcotmsib 

tUrout*  *ii*^vTw<*  in  UMm^  w^hw  a$  K>IIo««: — 

%'««H.   \:v — Sa\M  fKMu  IWr  i$knd»  ke^pin^  w^  u>  Uit  wesl,  ool  of  sight  of 

/*»%«   IT.    XaU  ^"^'^  \v^  ;  »toen:\(  ^^W.«  s^tcii  aofth  ooaat  of  Spitsbergen, 
whwh  x^A*  t.*ihi*  ap^Mwvmuh^ly  (S>x\  th<  rjxxiih  v>f  Liel^k  hay  So Hakhiyt^ 
\a^^\ »  iWy  va()tKi  wt#t  aUvji  it. 
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June  20. — Twenty  miles  N.N.E.  of  Haklayt's  headland  at  noon;  sailed  to 
mouth  of  Red  bay. 


PPlTeBERGEN    FHOM    BARENTS*   CHART. 
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^y^^  ^"^y^^Oi,  a„,/i,^ 

vrr 
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•/;  1  Nieu/land 

\/i  /  ^  7      / 

/     l~~~^'' 

-/ 

X|/    /      / 
— '^\7\     / 

¥l^Hi.rjf^ 

June  21.- 

June  22.- 

No.  II.- 


SPITSHKUGEN    FUOll    UOKDltSi'   CUAUT. 

-Aachored  west  of  Cloven  cliff. 

-Explored  Fair  haven  and  difoovered  the  Norway  islands. 

-February,  1900.] 
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June  23. — HouDded  Hakluyt'd  headlaad,  observed  the  west  coMt  trending 
S.  I  B.,  and  returned  to  anchorage. 

June  24. — Sailed  southward. 

June  25. — Anchored  in  Magdelena  bay,  and  named  it  Teeth  bay ;  landed  at  the 
cove  now  called  English  cove,  and  took  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  Holland. 

June  26. — Sailed  into  the  north  end  of  Foreland  sound,  and  named  it  Keerwyck, 
because  the  bar  forced  them  to  turn  back ;  named  Vogelhoek. 

June  28. — Sailed  south  along  the  Foreland  and  past  the  mouth  of  Ice  fiord 
(Grooten  Inwyck)  and  Bell  sound  (Inwyck). 

June  29. — Continued  south  along  the  land  till  noon  (lat  76^  50'),  when  ioe 
forced  them  out  to  sea. 

Juiy  1. — Sighted  Bear  island  agidn. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Barents  died  in  Novaja  Zemlja  the  following  winter. 
His  chart  was  therefore  drawn  for  engraving  without  his  supervision ;  henoe 
probably  the  strange  blunder  it  set  on  foot  which  was  first  corrected  in  Daniel's 
chart  of  1612.  Barents'  chart  depicts  the  west  coast  of  Spitsbergen  as  running 
approximately  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  from  his  southernmost  point  (near  Horn  sound) 
to  the  north  end  of  Prince  Charles  foreland,  and  this  is  correct.  It  erroneously 
depicts  the  foreland  joined  by  an  isthmus  to  the  main,  as  Barents'  log  shows  him  to 
have  well  known  it  was  not.  North  of  Vogelhoek,  instead  of  the  coast  continuing 
N.  i  W.  (as  Barents*  log  for  June  23  shows  him  to  have  observed),  it  is  made  to 
bend  away  at  a  right  angle  to  the  north-east,  the  draughtsman  having  confused 
Vogelhoek  with  Hakluy  t's  headland,  aod  the  coast  north  of  Vogelhoek  with  the  north 
coa^st  of  Spitsberiien.  This  error,  which  was  not  Barents',  but  the  draughtsman's, 
perhaps  confused  Hudson,  and  made  him  think  that  north  of  Vogelhoek  the  laud 
he  trended  as  far  as  liakluyt's  headland  was  a  new  discovery,  and  the  wrong  beai^ 
ings  in  Playse's  log  may  have  been  tdiken  off  Barents'  chart,  and  not  copie^i  oat  of 
Hudson's  log. 

llondius*  outline  is  a  copy  of  Barents',  with  the  addition  of  a  few  names  and 
the  prolongation  of  the  erroneously  north-east  trending  west  coast  further  and 
vet  more  errvineously  to  the  north-east.  If  the  form  of  the  coast  is  corrected 
by  being  straightened,  the  new  names — Hakluyt*s  headland,  Collins  cape,  and 
Lammas  island — will  be  found  to  fall  approximately  into  thmr  right  positions 
relatively  to  liarents*  names ;  but  the  Glacies  a^  H.  Hudsono  detectti^  i.e.  the  edge 
vi  the  |K)lar  ice-)>ack,  which  I  have  shown  was  in  1607  fast  down  on  the  north 
coast  of  Spitsbergen,  is  hopelessly  out  of  its  true  position. 
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By  a  RAYMOND  B£AZL£Y.  MA. 

IL 

NVk  huvo  briofly  ivusidonnl  how  much  now  light  has  been  gained  by  the 
IhIkmiv  of  rtHvitt  soholurs,  and  esptoially  of  Konrad  Miller,  upon  the 
'^lUsitMs"  gtxMtp  of  iMvly  movliivv^-il  mappeanoodes.  In  this  paper  we 
muy  oxaiuitio  tho  ivsnlts  of  this  higher  criticism  upon  some  of  the  other 
ciirlogrHphioal  works  of  tht>  tvirlior  uudille  age6,  and  for  this  purpose 
wt*  tuny  tuko  hort^  tho  **  Oottvm  "  or  **  Anglo-Saxon **  map  of  the  tenth 
ooivtttvy,  tho  ump  of  **  lloury  of  Mj^ini"  of  the  early  twelfth  centnij, 
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the  ••  Jerome  "  maps  of  the  same  age,  and  the  **  Psalter  "  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

These  are  all  dealt  with  in  Miller*8  '  Altest«n  Weltkarten,'  part  iii. 
(' Die  kleineren  Weltkarten,'  1895);  and  on  a  comparison  of  this  most 
recent  treatment  with  that  of  Santarem  in  the  '  Essai  snr  Cosmographie ' 
of  1849-1852,  we  can  readily  see  how  great  an  advance  has  been  made. 
For  although  the  great  Portnguese  geographer,  like  Joachim  Lelewel, 
rendered  invaluable  services  as  a  pioneer  in  this  department  of  liistorical 
inquiry,  both  his  writings  and  those  of  his  Polish  fellow-worker  were 
lacking  in  that  critical  acumen,  that  laborioasness  of  detail,  and  that 
synthetic  power  which  has  characterized  the  highest  German  and  French 
scholarship  of  our  time.  The  work  of  Bevan  and  Phillot  shows  a  distinct 
advance,  in  its  account  of  the  maps  here  in  question,  upon  that  of 
Santarem ;  but  the  studies  of  Jomard,  of  Cortembert,  of  Walleser,  of 
Philippi,*  and  of  Konrad  Miller  himself,  mark  a  great  advance  even 
upon  the  high  standard  of  the  '  £s6ay  on  Medieeval  Geography.'  t 

I.  The  Cotton  or  Anglo-Saxon  map,  now  in  the  British  Museum,^ 
and  measuring  21*2  by  17*6  centimetres,  is  among  the  most  interesting  of 
all  mediaeval  world-pictures,  and  it  supplies  us  with  a  design  far  more 
accurate  than  is  usual  in  the  cartography  of  this  time.  It  is  also  more 
extensive  and  more  detailed  than  most  of  its  rivals;  it  pourtrays  with 
comparative  fulness  regions  of  the  Earth  which  are  often  outside  the 
knowledge  of  the  mediaeval  draughtsman ;  and  it  records  not  a  few  places 
and  natural  features  elsewhere  omitted  or  misunderstood.  Its  delinea- 
tion of  the  coast-line  of  the  continents  and  their  separate  countries 
shows  a  very  different  hand  from  that  which  gave  us,  for  instance,  the 
Asbburnham-Valcavado  of  970.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  map  of  the 
middle  age,  before  the  beginning  of  the  Portolani,  which  can  sustain  a 
eomparlson  in  the  matter  of  contour  §  with  the  "  Cottoniana."  In  its 
general  shape,  the  otKov/xcn;,  or  Habitable  World,  is  here  represented  as 
square,  and  in  this  it  recalls  some  of  the  most  debased  examples  of  the 
^Beatus  group."  But  in  the  execution  of  this  right-angled  design 
there  is  all  the  difference  between  the  gross  and  narrow  ignorance  of  an 
uncompromising  symmetry,  and  a  certain  far  from  contemptible,  though 
not  highly  developed,  knowledge  and  scientific  insight. 


•  Cf.  especially,  Philippi,  *Zur  Rekonstruktion  d.  Weltkarte  d.  Agrippa/  1880; 
Walleser,  'Die  Welt-Tafel  des  RaveDnaten/  1894 ;  Cbrtembert,  *  Trois des  plus  anciens 
moDumeiitB  de  Q4og.,*  1877 ;  Jomard,  *  Monumente  de  Geog.,'  1862. 

t  *  The  Hereford  Map :  an  Essay  on  Mediaeval  Geography.*  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Bevan  and  the  Rov.  H.  W.  Phillot.     1877. 

X  Cotton  MSS.,  Tiberius  B.V.  ltd  colunring  U  green  for  the  ocean  and  most  seai, 
but  red  for  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gnJfd,  and  for  the  whole  course  of  the  Nile  with  it» 
lakes ;  vivid  green  for  the  mountains. 

§  1  refer  here  to  the  general  contour  of  the  great  land  masses,  not  to  that  of  separate 
oountries,  in  which,  e.g.^  Matthew  Paris,  for  England,  is  much  superior. 

K   2 
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As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Cottoniana  does  not  belong  to  any  one 
of  the  ascertainable  families  of  mediaeval  maps.  It  is  far  removed  from 
all  the  members  of  the  Beatus  class;  it  is  equally  far  removed 
from  the  school  to  which  Henry  of  Mainz,  the  Psalter,  the  Hereford, 
and  the  Ebstorf  maps  (with  the  addition  of  the  related  Jeioiue 
designs)  belong.  Nor  has  it  any  relation  with  the  varions  types  of 
zone-  or  climate-map  which  we  know  nnder  the  names  of  Macrobius-, 
Sallust-,  or  T~0 — sketches.  A  certain  relationship,  at  least  in  the 
exoellenco  of  contour,  may  be  descried  between  the  Cottoniana  and  the 
Matthew  Paris  maps  of  the  thirteenth  century,  especially  in  the  form 
and  content  of  the  British  Isles.  Bat  this  is  not  the  detailed  and 
conscious  relationship  of  works  really  in  touch  with  one  another,  as 
model  and  copy ;  but  the  unconscious  and  general  likeness  of  different 
periods  of  high-class  cartographical  work.  Matthew  Paris,  moreoTer,  has 
all  the  advantage  of  his  perioi.  He  lived  in  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  highly  developed  of  the  medieval  eras,  whereas  the  Cotton  map 
comee  upon  us  as  a  surprise  from  one  of  the  gloomiest  of  the  dark  ages. 
Si>me  have  pushed  back  the  date  of  our  present  example  to  the  ninth 
ceututy  and  the  time  of  King  Alfred :  it  is  more  probably  of  about  a 
century  later :  and  Prof.  Miller,  with  his  usual  constructive  skill,  has 
sugge«te\l  that  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  Archbishop  Siric  or  Sigeric,  of 
CVinterbury  « 9^'^9v^4\  The  map  itself  occurs  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
Latin  *  IVriogesis  *  of  Prisciau  f  based  ui>on  the  Greek  original  of  Dionysius), 
but  its  content  is  in  no  sj^ecial  agreement  with  the  woik  it  profeendly 
illustrates.  It  is,  indeed,  far  more  closely  related  to  Orosius ;  it  ham  also 
some  relationship  with  Pom(M>nius  Mela,  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  the 
g^Kkgraphical  writings  and  plans  of  St.  Jerome;  finally,  it  bears  dear 
marks  of  a  later  time,  the  time  of  the  northern  invasions  at  the  etkd  of 
the  tir»t  Christian  millennium.  Thus  the  c:>rTespondences  with  Adam 
of  linemen  ^whodie^i  cirv\  1076»  af'ord  at  lea>t  a  probability  that  the 
Cottoniana  in  certain  places  drew  material  from  the  same  original  as 
the  grwut  uvtrthorn  annalist :  while  »ome  of  the  names  in  the  BiiftiBh 
Isles,  in  Gaul,  and  in  the  far  East  and  North-East  thoi ought j  bear  oat 
the  tenth-v^ntury  date,  whioh  most  svhola:s  are  now  inclined  to  aoeept. 

The  reeH^mUanixw  whioh  have  been  noticed,  or  fancied,  boliieen  die 
Cottvniiana  and  the  designs  of  the  Beatus  gn>op,  and  alao  between 
the  prt^^ut  xxvrk  auvl  the  xvritings  of  Julius  Honorina»  are  tmt 
shadowy  at  the  best :  on  the  otlMr  hand,  there  is  nndonbtedly 
a  u^  v'kf  s^^riptural  luattor  in  this  des:ci^.  It  would  be  stiaDge 
if  it  w^re  o;her>viae:  for  every  $i>ecim<n  of  the  earlier  oartrgrapfay 
of  tV«o  i^hr;stiau  M\vld»o  Ago  naturiUy,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
ahx'w^  the  iutlneuoe  v^f  the  Jewish  and  Chr2s:ian  scriptmes.  Some 
have  *\;u^tiowe^l  the  tenth-<entury  J.*!e,  r.ow  usixally  assigned  to  the 
lVtuv.;iAwa,  v^u  the  jjrv^uwvl  of  its  beivg  uv*  aixvxl  or  the  time  :  but^ 'though 
il  is  ui\-;u*s:\vXttabiy  the  Uv^t   in  vvct.ur  of  all  the  earlier  medieval 
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tDap|>emonileB,  yet  oertain  parts  of  other  works,  equally  emaDating  from 
-tbe  dark-age  time,  show  a  oomporatiTe  accuracy  which  proves  that 
even  at  the  worst  periods  it  was  possible  to  give  a  respectable  sketch  of 
■some  land-outlines.  As  to  the  abundant  and  valuable  material  of  this 
^map,  no  one  has  aright  to  argue  therefrom  against  tbe  tenth-oentuiy 


■claim.  For,  as  we  see  from  the  map  of  St.  Sever  (oirc.  1030),  a  work  of 
«ven  greater  elaboration,  though  of  less  scientific  character,  was  produced 
-by  the  generation  immediately  after  Sigeric  ;  and  we  have  already  leamt 
from  the  Beatus  family  that  the  goodness  of  a  map  is  by  no  means  an 
absolute  matter  of  date;  on  the  contrary,  it  depends  not  a  Httle  upon 
the  copyist  or  draughtsman  himself  and  his  immediate  original. 
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The  ooiuparative  excellence  of  the  CottoDiaoa  is  perhay  s  due  to  its^ 
being  the  work  of  an  IriBh  scholar-monk.  We  are  all  well  aware  that 
in  pre-Norman  *•  England "  and  "  Britain "  (i.e.  in  the  British  iele* 
between  the  age  of  Justinian  and  the  age  of  William  the  Conqueror) 
there  is  no  school  of  learning,  of  art,  of  religion,  of  literature,  or  of 
science,  comparable  to  that  which  sprang  from  the  Irish  Church  of 
Patrick,  Colomba,  and  Aidan.  The  insertion  of  Irish  names,*  especially 
that  of  Armagh,  on  our  present  map  strengthens  the  Tiew  that  it  is^ 
the  work  of  a  scholar  who  was  trained  in  Irish  schools,  or  derived  his 
knowledge  from  men  so  1  rained. 

Among  the  sources  of  the  Cottoniana,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  most  important  is  Orosius.  Out  of  a  hundred  and  fortj-six  legends, 
seTenty-five  are  derived  from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine's  favourite 
diaoiple;  and  in  these  seventy-five  we  find  the  textual  basis  of  the- 
whole  map,  and  the  names  of  almost  all  the  countries  enumerated 
thereon.  Prof.  Miller  argues  ingenioDsly,  from  various  details,  that 
this  Orosian  material  appears  to  be  derived  more  directly  from  the 
lost  Orosian  map  than  from  the  existing  text  of  the  geographical 
passages  in  the  Hi9tcrim  adrei^us  PaganoB.  In  any  case,  the  work  here 
in  question  shows  us  a  certain,  though  small,  body  of  antique  material 
other  than  that  existing  in  the  Orosian  writings,  as  at  present  known^ 
The  scribe  or  draughtsman  teUs  us  that  he  found,  in  the  manuscript  of 
Priscian  s  *  Periegesiit,'  a  map  which  he  thought  was  drawn  by  Priscian 
himself.  This  map  he  supposed  to  have  been  meant  by  Priscian  as 
an  illustration  of  his  treatise,  originally  a  translation  from  the  third- 
century  Greek  of  Dionysius ;  t  but  it  is  plausibly  conjectured  by 
Miller  to  have  been  a  copy  of  the  lost  Orosian  scheme ;  and,  in  any  case,, 
it  was  obviously  the  immediate  original  of  the  Cottoniana.  Thus  the 
latter  design,  unique  among  its  contemporaries,  and  therefore  mysterious,, 
in  its  cartographical  merit,  is  brought  into  a  certain  relation  with  an 
ancient  geographical  school  of  no  contemptible  attainment;  and  in  this 
case,  as  in  others,  we  find  a  law  of  evolution,  of  inter-connectioD,  and 
of  historical  development,  bringing  together  the  most  surprising  and 
distant  |>arallels,  and  throwing  light  upon  a  field  where,  as  in  natural* 
soience,  the  mistaken  ideas  of  separate  and  unconnected  existence  had 
long  prerailed. 

The  connection  with  Mela  appears  in  the  general  idea  of  the  Oi- 
koument%  or  Habitable  World,  a«  an  oblong  (tending  to  squares  and  in 
the  delineation  of  various  outlines,  rather  than  in  the  detailed  legends 


*  .\  wry  uuutfunl  fv«tun('  in  U.o  ciirUoQ.t  nuriiw^il  ma(«  of  continental  oii^n.  This 
lri»h  th^wTT  i*  not  imvu»i>tont  triih  tho  sucjzcsted  Sip^ric  cciin«ctioB.  The  Cottoniana 
inay  haxt^  Kvn  drauarhttsi  br  an  lri»h  M'^b^'Ur  in  tbo  aiiv'hbishop**  konaeliold. 

♦  .\Ia»  i^AraphrajHsl  m  lj*t.u  b>  Kufus  Fv^tus  Atienna  (^at  the  ead  ef  the  fourth 
\vtttury^  iu  la*  *  IVsoriptio  i^rbi*  r«rra»  * 
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and  place-names.  Some  of  the  non-Orosian  data  of  the  Cotton  map  may- 
be derived  from  Jerome,  though  they  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  explained, 
and  perhaps  better  explained,  directly  from  the  Bible.  Bat  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Twelve  Tribes  in  this  map  certainly  suggests  a  reference 
to  the  lost  plan  of  the  great  Latin  doctor  illustrating  this  subject. 

With  St.  Isidore  there  are  several  peculiar  coincidences,*  mostly  of 
a  classical  type ;  and  with  Adam  of  Bremen  others,  equally  striking, 
of  a  much  later  character.  Here  the  mention  of  the  Turks  and  the 
Bulgars,  of  Iceland  and  the  Slavs,  together  with  that  of  the  '*  South 
Britons  "  of  North- West  Gaul,  points  us,  like  the  hand  writiug  of  the  map 
itself,  to  an  era  not  very  distant  from  the  year  1000.  With  Julius  Honorius, 
and  with  the  anonymous  geographer  of  Eavenna,  there  is  slight,  but 
curiously  definite,  connection  in  a  few  place-names  ;  t  aq^  ^he  same  may 


I  Original 
Jerome 


XI  Cent 
oriqjnai 


1100 


1200 


Psalter 


H«nryof        v  J  i-^ 


Ebstorf 


Hereford 
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be  said  of  the  correspondences  between  the  Cottoniana  and  the  works 
of  the  Beatus  family.  A  Roman  province-map  was  probably  the  source 
of  the  divisions  so  clearly  marked  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Central  and  South- 
Eastern  Europe,  and  in  North  Africa.  Lastly,  the  biblical  relationships 
of  the  Cotton  design  may  be  traced,  not  only  in  many  names,  but  in  a 
good  part  of  what  we  may  call  the  general  design.  It  is  obvious  that 
our  present  scheme  was  not  merely  indebted  to  the  Scriptures  for  details 
such  as  almost  all  mediaeval  maps  exhibit,  but  was  to  a  large  extent 
drawn  for  a  special  Biblical  lesson.  Just  as  the  mappemonde  of  Beatus 
had  for  its  radical  purpose  (in  part  at  least)  a  delineation  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  their  dioceses,  and  their  distribution  over  the  Oikoiimene  as 


♦  E.g.  tlie  "  abundant  lions  "  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  Asia, 
t  Cf.  The  Bulgari,  Salerno,  Verona,  Tarsus,  Hypanit,  etc. 
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**  sowers  of  the  Word  through  tho  field  of  this  World/'  so  the  Cottoniana, 
proluiblv  iKised  on  a  lost  design  of  Fanlus  Orosius,  had  for  one  of  its 
main  objects  a  picture  of  the  settlement  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel. 

II.  The  map  of  Henrjr  of  Mainz  ( circ.  1110)  belongs  apparently,  like 
the  Tsalter  map  of  later  date  (cire.  1230),  to  another  group  or  family  of 
oirtv^raphioal  works,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  more  closely- 
kuit  meuiWrs  of  the  Beatns  genealogy.  To  the  present  stock  may  be 
al8i>  a:«signed,  as  the  younger  brothers  of  *'  Henry"  and  the  ** Psalter" 
respectively,  the  **  Hereford"  and  "Ebstorf"  examples  of  the  closing 
thirteouth  century — huge  wall-pictures  which  represented  (in  size 
though  not  in  execution),  more  faithfully  than  their  older  relatives,  the 
probable  eleventh-century  original.  Lastly,  the  Jerome  maps  ( of  about 
t  loi>  >  are  ci>nnecteil  with  this  same  group,  not  by  common  descent,  but 
by  ci^uscious  intercourse,  through  the  medium  of  Henry  of  Mainz. 

The  Ust -named  design  is  contained  in  the  *  Imago  Monii '  of  a  certain 
Henry,  prvUviMy  the  same  ^^r^on  as  the  (anon  of  that  name,  who  in 
nil  aPiH>ars  before  the  Episcopal  Tourt  of  Mainz;  jxwsibly  he  is  the 
j^me  a*  the  Archbishop  Henry  who  ruleil  this  ( 'hurch  between  1142 
and  I  K^'J.  In  any  case  the  map  acconii*antes  a  work  which  was  written 
aKnit  III*'  and  was  de.licateil  to  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Ileniy  V., 
and  mother  of  lloury  11.  of  Kugland.  The  *  Imago  Mundi*here  referred 
to  wa^i  ci^picil  an  A  iutorp,^late\l.  but  not  originally  composed,  by  Henry 
of  Main.- ;  or.  the  cvmtrarv,  it  was  the  work  of  a  8lij:rhtly  older  con- 
t tMu yv r.«  ry .  U  on v>r i u s  o  f  A  u  t  u  u  w ho  d  ievl  i n  114  0  >.  T he  map,  however,  is 
api>arvutly  the  addition  of  the  scribe  Henry,  and  is  not  derived  from 
Honorius,  thoui^h  it  is  l>aae\l  ou  auvUher  ani  older  design. 

I;  is  v>val  in  torm.  moa^tures  :2 '.\  bv  2-  -^  centimetres,  and  contains  221^ 
le^uds,  with  a  largx>  numWr  of  unuan;ed  cities,  mountains,  and  riverB, 
^hvVM>  titles  can  tor  the  most  v<art  b«  a soer rained  with  the  aid  of  the 
other  meml»er*i  of  this  canocmphioal  family — the  Psalter,  Efastorf, 
H*rt*ford,  and  the  Jervnue  plars.  Thousrh  ihe  present  world-scheme 
pi\^fe«sovlly  illustrates  the  •Iwajro'  ivpievl  by  Henry,  the  relationship 
b«"twi>eu  the  two  is  not  clc«w.  As  in  the  oas*  of  the  Cotton  map  and 
the  text  of  Vris^nui  whioh  it  aovvmp<i:;ie*,  the  peculiarities  of  the  chart 
art^  r.ot  :v.  t'.-.e  tuau\is.*ript,  nor  ar^i"  thv>se  cf  the  manuscript  represented 
iu  the  r.iap.  i^:i  the  other  h*r».'..  the  Miinr  cesi^rn  is  obrionsly  in 
rx^'.Aiiov.  ^\*.th  the  Herefv^rxl,  as  au  el^ier  with  a  younger  brother;  and 
the  Tx^*;kt\or.ship  of  thcs*^  two  works  v.: ay  Iv  ii;iv>fv:  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  >*  v*i  aK  a  I'  d  i  V.  near  ■  y  eve  ry  :  v.*.  yc  r :  ar. :  f t  a :  u  re  of  the  dranghta- 
ir.arslv.y  \!  iV.e  same  tituo.  the  c^t.^rtr  &:re  :f  the  Hereford  enables 
\:  to  ,4,lv.u:  ,^  !.■*:   l.irv^vr  \vi;t.'i'.! .  ar..;  :r.:s  sv.:vr:jr  ruaas  of  material  is 

»t :  *  I  V.  o?  \'  s*  u* \\  :i  s^ x:  *  \\  e  b'  I >* :  vT f ,  w  V. : *  e   :  r. e  t :  :•  v  Filter  is  nat urall  v 

■  • 

•»  \  "N      ••«.«.,>.,    t  .V  ..^..    n«      ..»  .\    V  .\  »•  *.^        »...%,.   •..e    .*x&*iir   cvi'V.         In 

•  "^      .    N      H   -»  ^'J  M.    :    :;:;  ,     ;•  ^^r-    :r:4  -c  i:i*:>rf;  145  on 
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parlicnlftT,  the  larger  examples  < Hereford  and  Ebstorf  j  oootain  more* 
matter  of  cUeaioal  origin  than  the  smaller  ones  (Henry  and  the  Psalter) ; 


bnt  all  these  works  alike  ma;  be  fairly  supposed  to  epring  from  a  eammon 

■  l.f.  a  greater  bulk  of  clnssicnl  mattei;   lu  we  aball  see,  io  eome  reipecta  llio 
Pulter  ihowi  itaelf  more  clatsical  in  ipirit  than  anj  other  of  this  famil}-. 
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origiDal — a  great  wall-map,  as  already  suggested,  of  the  eleyenth  oentnry. 
Of  this  original,  Henry's  transcript  is  more  accurate,  but  more  limited; 
the  Hereford  more  complete,  but  less  true  and  less  scholarly.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  latter,  unlike  the  former,  makes  Jerusalem  the  centre  of 
the  Earth,  and  adopts  an  absolutely  circular  instead  of  an  oval  form. 

The  relationship  between  Henry  and  the  Jerome  maps  is  pretty 
nearly  as  close  as  between  the  Mainz  and  Psalter  designs.  We  only 
pocsess  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Orbis  Antiquus  in  the  Jerome  examples  ; 
but  here  the  likeness  is  marked ;  while  the  careful  treatment,  in  Henry's 
work,  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  and  their  settlements  corresponds  with  the 
well-supported  tradition  that  the  translator  of  the  Vulgate,  who  passed 
so  many  years  in  Syria,  did  compose  a  separate  treatise  and  map  (now 
loet^  on  this  subject.^ 

The  details  in  the  Mainz  design  which  are  foreign  to  the  Jerome- 
tradition  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  respectively  baaed  upon. 
.-Ethious  of  Istria,  upon  Solinus,  and  upon  the  contemporary  knowledge 
of  the  central  Mediaeval  period.  Among  the  last  we  may  specially 
notice  the  names  of  Roaen,  Pisa,  Iceland,  Lombardy,  Noreya  or  Norway, 
and  the  **  German  '*  and  **  Venetian  '*  gulfs.  The  peninsular  form  of  Italy 
is  more  developed  in  Henry  of  Mainz  than  in  the  Hereford  map ;  but 
the  two  agree  in  so  many  points  that  differences  such  as  this  become 
unimportant.  Both  maps  have  the  same  widening  of  the  Mediterranean 
at  its  eastern  extremity,  the  same  projecting  horns  to  represent  the 
angles  of  the  Levant,  the  same  elongation  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Aeov,  and  the  same  approximation  of  the  last  to  the  Northern  ocean, 
i^noe  mivre,  both  have  practically  the  same  Nile-system  and  the  same 
repreeontation  of  African  mountains,  Asiatic  rivers,  and  Oceanic  islands;. 
lH>th  give  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Africa  in  much  the  same 
way;  lH>th  omit  to  specify  any  definite  boundary  between  Asia  and 
Kuropo ;  both  agree  in  their  arrangement  of  the  surrounding  ooean,  in 
their  drawing  of  the  mo6t  im^^ortant  parts  of  the  continental  coast> 
Uiuvi,  and  in  such  other  typical  details  as  the  Caspian  and  Baltic  seas,, 
the  ueigliKmrhiKkd  of  Paradise^  and  the  lands  of  the  Crog-Magogs,  the 
HY|¥»rlH)reaus»  and  the  IX^g-headed  folk. 

III.  The  Jenmie  ma}^  though  a  work,  as  they  stand,  of  the  twelfth 
ivntury  and  written  in  the  script  of  that  time,  were  almost  oertainly 
drawn  under  the  dirtvtiou,  if  not  by  the  hand,  of  that  Father,  and  were 
intended  to  illuatrate  one  of  his  lecssaer  treati$es.t  Of  these  two  map- 
nketoht^s one  represicutH  \uily  IVlcstine  and  lower  Egypt;  the  other  deaJs 
with  the  Levant  in  a  wider  $eu$e«  reaching  out  to  the  Far  East.  Both 
HIV  |H^rha)vs  f^*agiuenti»  of  h  morx*  geneml  work,  now  lost.  They  were 
cvutoutly  dvnigutnl  i\i  ivlour,  but  this  h»s  only  partly  been  executed. 

*  K"t  \\w  K\M\\\\  i\\ik\^  ,m«t  noti\>Hl  iu  iUtt»infctu>ci  of  thU "  IXtm)  Filioram  Israel  *  ia 
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Ab  they  stand,  they  are  of  about  a.d.  1150,  and  measure  respectively 
35'5  by  35*8  centimetres  and  23*6  by  22*4  centimetres.  They  are  in  a 
uniform  hand  of  late  Bomanesque  character,  and  coyer  the  whole  leaf 
of  the  manuscript  without  any  margin.  Certain  almost  invisible 
marks  show,  for  one  thing,  that  the  scribe  wrote  rough  copies  of  various 
names  as  if  to  get  his  hand  in  for  the  fair  draught ;  and  for  another, 
that  the  larger  map  was  probably  a  section,  and  a  section  only,  of  a 
mappemonde  or  complete  sketch  of  the  Oikoumen^.  St.  Jerome  him- 
self, in  another  place,*  declares  how  he  translated  Eusebius'  description 
of  the  land  of  Judah,  and  his  enumeration  of  the  chief  places  and 
natural  features  mentioned  in  Scripture.  This  geographical  work  of  the 
famous  Church  historian  was  apparently  composed  soon  after  a.d.  324 ; 
and  his  description  of  Judsea,  according  to  Jerome,  was  illustrated  by 
a  "  picture,"  or  plan,  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  Eusebius  also  seems 
to  have  drawn  a  genealogic  tree,  or  scheme,  showing  the  division  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes,|  and  this  scheme  was  soon  after  embodiedona  mappemonde, 
which  had  probably  a  good  deal  of  influence  on  medieeval  cartography. 

Among  others,  the  hiBtorian  Baeda,  in  his  work,  '  On  the  Place- 
names  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  shows  an  intellectual  relationship 
with  the  Jerome  maps  so  close  (both  as  to  insertions  and  omissions)  as 
to  support  the  belief  that  he  knew  and  used  these  works.  In  the  con- 
tent of  the  same,  we  may  notice  that  there  is  only  one  entry — and 
that  may  well  be  an  interpolation — which  refers  to  a  time  distinctly 
later  than  St.  Jerome's.  The  identification  of  Bulgaria  and  Moesia 
brings  us  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  when  (about 
A.P.  678)  the  Bulgar  emigration  from  the  Middle  Volga  was  first 
definitely  settled  in  this  region.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grouping 
of  Crete  with  the  Cyclades,  as  the  Seventh  Province  of  the  Greeks, 
squares  ^ith  the  imperial  arrangements  of  the  fourth  century.  Again, 
the  identification  of  Emmaus  and  Nikopol  is  is  a  confusion  which  is 
exactly  reproduced  in  another  passage  of  St.  Jerome's  works.  Once 
more,  the  distribution  of  the  Koman  provinces  of  the  Levant  (as  shown 
on  these  maps)  for  the  most  part  agrees  closely  with  the  known 
position  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Lastly,  the 
Jerome  plans  are  lacking  in  matter  of  a  purely  mediseval  type ;  in 
other  words,  are  emphatically  pre-mediaeval.  The  Earthly  Paradise  is 
not  marked,  nor  the  world  centre  at  Jerusalem.  Moreover,  the  richness 
and  abundance  of  ancient  geographical  detail,^  untouched  by  later  legend, 
point  to  an  origin  not  later  than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ. 

In  examiniug  this  detail  it  is  clear  we  have  on  one  hand  scrip- 
tural, on  the  other  hand  quite  general,  material.  Jtrome's  original  pur- 
pose was  evident  to  depict  Biblical  localities,  just  as  Beatus  started 
with  a  purpose  of  illustrating  the  distribution,  preaching,  and  chief 

♦  Preface  to  *  Liber  de  Locis.'  t  Have  we  here  one  original  of  the  Cotton  map  ? 

X  E.g,  278  legends  in  the  larger  map,  195  in  the  smaller;  66  being  common  to  both. 
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centres  of  the  various  apostles,  or  as  the  Sallast  and  Macrobius  plans 
origioated  in  the  desire  of  explaining  certain  passages  in  those  authors. 
This  Biblical  map-work  of  Jerome's  was  closely  connected  with  the 
'  Onomasticon '  of  Eusebius,  which  in  many  ways  serves  the  purpose  of 
an  accompanying  text;  but  of  course  the  scope  of  Jerome's  larger 
design  is  wider  than  the  range  of  this  work  of  Eusebius.*  Even  in  the 
smaller,  the  sectional  Falestine-and-Egypt,  map  there  is  a  difference. 
For  whereas  the  Onomasticon  had  left  out  some  of  the  larger  Syrian 
towns  and  enumerated  many  insignificant  ones,  St.  Jerome's  sketch 
supplies  us  with  nearly  all  the  capitals  and  omits  some  of  the  hamlets. 

The  non-Biblical  content  of  the  Jerome  maps  belongs  to  the  oldest 
type  of  post-Ptolemaic  mappemonde.  The  later  classical  school, 
especially  as  represented  by  Pliny  and  Solinus,  has  evidently  much 
influence  on  these  works,  whose  use  of  Plinian  material  is  closely 
parallel  to  the  employment  of  the  same  by  the  author  of  the  '  Col- 
lectanea.' As  Konrad  Miller  has  also  suggested,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  draughtsman  of  the  present  examples  has  made  some  use  of  a  Boman 
road-map,  similar  to  the  Peutinger  Table,  in  which  the  imperial  pro- 
vinces were  marked,  with  two  of  the  leading  towns  in  each. 

lY.  The  •*  Psalter  "  map  of  the  British  Museum  is  the  last  example 
we  need  take  here  of  the  school  or  family  of  cartography  which  also 
includes  Henry  of  Maioz,  Ebstorf,  and  Hereford,  and  is   related    col- 
laterally to  the  Jerome  designs.     In  this  case  the  work  in   question 
has  been  so  often  and  so  carefully  described  that  a  brief  notice  of  the 
mo3t   recent  criticism  will  suffice.     Its  connection   with   other  works 
is   not    entirely    unsuspected  by  Bevan  and  Phillot,   by  the    British 
Museum  map  catalogue,  by  Santarem,  and  by  the  older  .school  of  geo- 
graphical scholars ;  but  Prof.  Miller,  here  as  elsewhere,  has  made  clear 
advances  on  earlier  study.     No  one  could  fail  to  notice  the  resemblance 
of  the  Psalter — as  a  wheel  map,  which  s|)ecializes  on  monstrous  races 
— with  the  Hereford  and  Ebstorf  of  similar  characteristics.     But  Miller 
has  been  the  first  to  show  that  the  newly  rediscovered  t  map  of  Ebstorf 
is  an  even  closer  relative  of  the  Psalter  than  that  of  Hereford ;   and 
that  the  present  design  is  more  antique  in  character,  though  not  in 
the  mere  amount  of  derived  material,  than   any  other  of  this  family. 
In  other  words,  it  bears  a  more  immediate  relationship  to  the  common 
original  than  Henry  of  Mainz,  Hereford,  or  Ebstorf.     Especially  this 
would  appear  to  be  true  of  the  contour  and  general  delineation ;  the 
argument  from  the  text  of  the  legends  and  other  written  matter  on  the 
map,  though  it  supports  this  conclusion,  is  weakened  by  the  obviously 
weak  scholarship  of  the  draughtsman.     Outside   its   own  family,  the 
Psalter  has  some  points  of  agreement  both  with  Beatus  and  with  Lam- 
bert of  St.  Omer.    Of  modern  names  it  gives  us  several  of  some  interest. 
The  following  points   have  been  noticed  by  various  scholars,   not 

♦  *  Onomasticon  vie  locis  hebraicls.*  f  First  noticed  by  Wompner,  1883. 
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withont  oooasional  exaggeration:  First,  the  extreme  smallDess  of  the 
design,  which  is  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  only  8-^  centimetres.  Secondly, 
the  abundant  and  crowded  content,  supplying  no  less  than  145  legends 
and  inscriptions.  Thirdly,  the  semi-mythical  and  dark-age  character 
of  the  work  in  general,  removed  as  far  as  any  from  the  comparative 
science  (though  not  from  the  nomenclature)  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
almost  untouched  by  the  new  light  of  the  Medissval  Benaissance. 
Fourthly,  the  similarity  of  the  map  itself  with  the  Hereford  example, 
and  of  its  ornamental  border  with  the  rim  ornament  of  the  latter. 
Prof.  Miller  has  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Psalter  ornament  in 
question  is  Romanesque  in  feeling,  while  that  of  the  Hereford  is  pure 
Gothic ;  that  in  the  Pealter's  enumeration  of  the  great  winds  a  severely 
olassical  nomenclature  is  used;  that  the  mountain  ramparts  forming 
the  prison  of  the  Gog-Magogs,  with  the  Oates  of  Alexander,  in  Xorth- 
East  Asia,  are  unusually  developed ;  and  that  Paradise  is  detailed,  with 
the  sacred  rivers  (here  five  in  number)  not  quite  in  agreement  with 
other  designs  of  this  type. 

The  chief  work  of  the  latest  study  of  this  map  has  certainly  been 
to  demonstrate  its  close  connection  with  the  Ebstorf  example,  beyond 
all  other  parallels.  This  is  to  be  traced  not  only  in  the  Gog-Magog 
region  and  in  the  zone  of  monsters  that  runs  along  the  southern  shore 
of  Africa,  but  also  in  the  nearness  of  East  Africa  to  West  India,  in  the 
form  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  unnatural  abridgment  of  the  three 
peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe.  Along  with  the  larger  Jerome  map 
of  the  Levant,  the  Psalter  helps  us  to  fill  up  the  gap  which  occurs 
in  the  Far  fiast  of  the  Ebstorf.  The  trees  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  the 
present  example  are  very  important  marks  of  the  geographical  mythology 
of  this  time  ;  whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  perversions  of  the  older  story 
of  the  Eastern  pillars  of  Alexander  balancing  the  Western  pillars  of  Her- 
cules. The  chief  additional  references  to  what  may  be  called  the  fact 
and  fiction  of  the  central  Mediaeval  period  do  not  lie  in  the  monsters 
of  South  Africa  (as  some  have  supposed),  for  theee  are  almost  purely 
Solinian.  They  are  rather  to  be  found  in  the  mention  of  Damietta, 
of  the  Euscitae  or  Russians,*  of  the  Olcus  or  Volga,  of  the  land  of  the 
Western  Slavs,  of  Ala  or  Halle,  and  of  two  later  names  in  the  British 
Isles,  viz.  Wales  and  Scotland. 

Lastly,  we  may  compare  this  map,  as  an  illustration  of  a  Psalter,  or 
manuscript  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  plan  of  Beatus,  at  least  in  this 
— that  both  originate  in  the  ornamental  ion  or  illustration  of  a  certain 
portion  of  Scripture  ;  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  in  one  case,  of  the  Apocalypse 
in  the  other.  Illustrated  Psalters  are  very  ancient ;  the  British  Museum 
alone  possesses  one  of  about  a.d,  700 ;  and  the  Albi  map  of  the  eighth 
century,  which  occurs  in  a  manuscript  of  Glosses  on  the  Gospels,  fur- 
niflhes  another  parallel  to  this  Biblical  cartography. 

♦  Cf.  the  Butzia  of  Adam  t  f  Bremen. 


(  1*2  ) 

A  MAP  OF  ST.  KILDA* 

By  J.  NORMAN    HEATHCOTE. 

When  I  first  oontemplated  making  a  map  of  St.  Eilda,  I  was  under  the 
impresBion  that  it  would  be  an  easy  plaoe  to  survey,  but  I  have  since 
come  to  the  conclasion  that  it  is  not  the  best  sort  of  country  for  a  tyro 
in  cartography  to  commence  upon.  The  absence  of  level  ground  makes 
the  measuremeat  of  a  ba^e-line  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
the  precipitous  nature  of  the  cliffd  renders  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
coast-line  practically  impossible.  With  the  exception  of  Village  bay, 
there  is  no  point  where  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  sea-level  from  above 
without  a  more  or  less  difficult  climb,  and  many  parts  of  the  coast  can- 
not even  be  seen  from  a  height  without  some  peril  to  life  and  limb. 
The  alternative  of  mapping  the  shore  from  a  boat  is  made  more  trouble- 
some by  the  never-ceasing  swell.  I  twice  rowed  round  the  outside  of  Soay* 
an  expedition  taking  some  five  or  six  hours,  and  on  both  occasions  the  swelt 
was  so  heavy  that  it  was  dangerous  to  come  near  the  rocks  in  many  places, 
and  the  tossing  of  the  boat  added  materially  to  the  difficulty  of  drawing. 
Probably  an  old  band  at  surveying,  with  luck,  might  take  all  necessary 
observations  in  a  fortnight,  but  what  with  delays  caused  by  wind,  rain, 
and  mist,  which  sometimes  hung  about  the  hills  without  intermission  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  what  with  loss  of  time  in  learning  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  theodolite,  and  mistakes  due  to  ignorance  or  carelessness,  I  found 
that  I  had  to  work  pretty  hard  to  get  everything  done  in  two  months. 

My  first  idea  was  to  measure  a  base-line  on  the  sandy  shore  in  Village 
bay,  but  as  the  sand  is  covered  at  high  tide,  the  station  points  had  to  be 
placed  among  the  large  boulders  above  high- water  mark.  This  made  it 
difficult  to  make  an  accurate  measurement,  and  as  I  found  that  there  were 
comparatively  few  points  of  importance  visible  from  both  ends,  I 
practically  only  used  this  base  to  determine  a  few  heights,  and  made  the 
map  from  a  base  on  MuUach  Sgail.  Here  there  is  a  large  expanse  of 
nearly  level  ground,  and  by  measuring  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and  the 
angles,  I  was  able  to  get  a  base-line  of  700  yards,  one  station  point  over- 
looking Village  bay,  the  other  commanding  the  glen.  I  measured  this 
twice  with  a  steel  tape,  made  the  correction  for  difference  of  altitude,  and 
took  angles  with  the  theodolite  to  cairns  which  I  had  erected  on  the  top 
of  Connacher  and  Oisaval  from  all  three  points  of  the  triangle.  My 
principal  station  points  were  on  Connacher,  Oisaval,  Euadhval,  Mullaoh 
Bith,  Mullach  Mor,  Cop  a's  airde,  and  Cambargh ;  but  I  also  took  angles 
from  several  other  places,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fix  the  principal  points  all 
round  the  coast. 

As  landing  is  always  a  risky  business  owing  to  the  inc3ssant  swell,  and 
the  ascdnt  of  Soay  or  Boreray  entails  a  difficult  clioib,  I  did  not  attempt 
to  get  the  theodolite  ashore  on  those  islands,  but  took  angles  to   all 

*  Map,  p.  204. 
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ooDBpiouous  points  on  Boreray  from  Connacher,  Cambargh,  and  Oisaval, 
and  in  the  case  of  Soay,  from  Cambargh,  MuUach  Bitb,  and  from  a  point 
between  the  two.  Then  by  calcnlating  the  distances  from  both  bases, 
i.e.  Connacher  to  Cambargh,  and  Connacher  to  Oisaval,  and  finding  that 
the  results  agreed  near  enough  for  practical  purposes,  I  considered  that 
I  should  get  the  shape  of  the  islands  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  sketch- 
ing in  the  other  sides  from  notes,  sketches,  and  photographs  taken  on  land 
and  from  a  boat. 

With  regard  to  altitudes,  I  took  double  readings  of  the  vertical  angles 
from  all  the  station  points,  and  in  the  case  of  the  main  points  worked  out 
the  height  from  the  calculated  distance,  but  in  some  cases  depended  on 
the  measured  distance  on  the  map.  I  used  the  first  base  on  the  shore  to 
ascertain  the  height  of  the  station  point  on  Mullach  Sgail,  and  for  the 
peaks  of  Dun,  and  tested  them  by  measuring  very  accurately  a  base 
entirely  on  the  sand  when  the  tide  was  low.  Finding  that  my 
estimate  of  the  height  of  Connacher  did  not  agree  with  the  Admiralty 
chart,  I  was  careful  to  test  it  in  every  possible  way,  but  as  in  every 
case  my  results  came  about  the  same,  I  feel  confident  that  my  estimate 
fts  not  far  wrong.  The  natives  were  not  actually  hostile  to  my  survey- 
ing efforts,  except  that  I  occasionally  found  a  cairn  pulled  down ;  but 
they  thought  there  was  something  uncanny  about  a  theodolite,  and  never 
seemed  particularly  anxious  to  give  me  any  assistance. 

As  might  be  expected  in  an  island  so  remote,  they  are  a  primitive 
people,  with  simple  habits,  charming  manners,  and  no  vices ;  but  I  am 
afraid  the  march  of  civilization  is  tending  to  demoralize  them.  Visitors 
in  yachts,  and  tourists,  who  go  in  considerable  numbers  every  summer  in 
steamers,  have  always  given  them  presents.  Well-meaning  people  from 
the  south  have  sent  boats,  furniture,  fishing-tackle,  and  all  sorts  of  things 
at  various  timed,  and  the  result  is  that  they  distrust  strangers  and  try 
to  get  as  much  out  of  them  as  possible.  They  look  upon  presents  as  a 
right,  and  are  beginning  to  think  that  not  only  need  they  not  pay  rent, 
but  that  meal,  potatoes,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  should  be  supplied 
by  MacLeod  of  MacLeod,  the  landlord,  without  payment.  Until  recently, 
they  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money,  and  even  now  all  transac- 
tions with  the  landlord  are  carried  out  by  barter.  One  has  to  break  through 
this  crust  of  antagonism  to  find  out  their  good  qualities.  To  people 
they  know  and  like  tbey  are  charming,  pleasant  companions,  anxious  to 
please,  perfectly  honest,  and  not  at  all  grasping.  Their  houses  are  not 
always  models  of  cleanliness,  but  they  are  dean  in  their  persons,  abso- 
lutely sober,  and  as  industrious  as  most  people  who  are  not  compelled  to 
work.  Their  principal  occupation  is  fowling.  A  fat,  oily  fulmar  petrel 
is  their  favourite  food,  and  large  numbers  of  young  fulmars  and  gannets 
are  salted  for  winter  consumption.  In  the  intervals  of  bird-catching 
they  cultivate  a  little  ground,  catch  a  few  fish,  and  look  after  their  sheep, 
while  in  the  winter  months  they  weave  a  considerable  quantity  of  home- 
spun cloth. 
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St.  Kilda  was  inliabited  at  a  very  early  period.  There  are  several 
underground  houses  similar  to  those  made  by  the  aborigines  of  Scotland, 
and  the  legend  recorded  by  Martin,  of  the  warrior  queen  who  hunted 
deer  on  the  land  between  St.  Kilda  and  Harris,  points  to  the  possibility 
of  men  having  found  their  way  there  at  a  time  when  the  island  still 
formed  part  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  The  present  inhabitants  are 
descended  from  emigrants  from  Skye  or  the  outer  Hebrides  early  in  the 
last  century,  when  the  island  was  repeopled  after  being  devastated  by 
small-pox.  They  are  seventy  in  number,  but  though  there  has  been 
little  or  no  importation  of  fresh  blood,  they  show  no  signs  of  deterioration 
caused  by  in  and  in  breeding.  They  are  a  fine,  powerful  race,  sound  in 
mind  and  body,  and  the  children  all  look  remarkably  healthy.  There 
used  to  be  great  mortality  among  newly  bom  babies,  but  this  was  due 
to  improper  treatment,  and  the  eight-day  sickness,  as  it  was  called,  is  no 
longer  known  in  the  island. 


THE  MASHONALAND  RAILWAY  SURVEY.* 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Harry  Grood  the  route-plan  of  the  projected 
Mashonaland  railway  (reproduced  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal)^ 
based  on  a  recently  completed  survey  by  theodolite  and  chain.  The 
chain  work  was  commenced  from  the  222nd  mile-peg,  which  marks 
the  terminus  of  the  Beira  railway.  This  railway,  which  was  originally 
constructed  on  the  2-foot  gauge,  was  to  be  relaid  on  the  gauge  of  2  feet 
6  inches  during  the  last  dry  weather.  Mr.  Good's  original  map  shows 
Ihe  flood  openings  allowed  at  the  more  important  waterways  to  be  crossed 
by  the  Mashonaland  railway,  and  thus  gives  an  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  streams  during  the  rainy  season.  The  largest  of  these  all  occur 
on  the  first  part  of  the  route  from  Umtali  to  Salisbury,  on  which  the 
Odzi  and  other  important  branches  of  the  Sabi  are  crossed.  Beyond 
the  Rusapi  the  route  finally  adopted  deviates  from  the  original  line, 
which  coincided  roughly  with  the  direction  of  Selous's  road.  By  skirt- 
ing the  basin  of  the  Sabi  to  the  north,  and  so  running  mainly  along 
the  watershed  between  that  river  and  the  Zambezi,  the  crossing  of 
large  streams  is  here  avoided. 

Mr.  Good  remarks  that  the  astronomical  positions  of  Umtali  and 
Salisbury  have  not  been  determiDcd,  but  in  the  case  of  the  former  this 
has  lately  been  done,  as  mentioned  a  short  time  ago  in  the  Journal^  by 
signals  exchanged  with  Cape  Town,  the  longitude  obtained  being 
32°  40'  18".  No  doubt  that  of  Salisbury  will  shortly  be  fixed  by  members 
of  the  Geodetic  Survey ;  meanwhile  the  value  recently  given  in  a  report 
of  the  South  Africa  Company,  viz.  30''  49',  may  be  taken  as  approxi- 
mately correct.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  orientation  of  the  map 
is  not  due  north  and  kouth,  Salisbury  lying  considerably  north  of  Umtali. 

•  Map,  p.  204. 
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FINLAND  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

By  HUGH  ROBERT  MILL,  D.So. 

There  is  no  oountry  of  Europe,  or  in  the  world,  the  statistios  of  which 
have  been  so  thoroughly  mapped  with  regard  to  all  features  and  con- 
ditions as  Finland.  The  remarkable  Atlas  of  Finland,  a  unique  epitome 
of  the  geography  of  any  large  region,  has  already  been  noticed  in  the 
Jcumal  (vol.  xiv.  p.  692,  December,  1899),  and  the  present  review  is 
oonoemed  with  the  volume  of  text  *  prepared  to  accompany  the  atlas, 
and  issued  in  three  separate  editions,  Finnish,  Swedish,  and  French, 
by  the  Geographical  Society  in  Helsingfors.  There  are  two  editions 
of  the  atlas,  one  in  French,  the  other  in  Finnish  and  Swedish;  but 
all  the  work  of  survey,  statistics,  discussion,  cartography,  and  printing 
is  Finnish  work  carried  out  in  Finland,  and  executed  in  a  manner  to 
excite  the  admiration,  if  it  cannot  arouse  the  emulation,  of  the  best 
geographers  and  map-makers  of  Britain  or  Germany.  The  work,  it  is 
pleasing  to  notice,  is  a  direct  result  of  the  exhibition  held  at  the  Sixth 
International  Geographical  Congress  in  London  in  1895,  when  the 
Finnish  Geographical  Society  exhibited  a  number  of  maps,  many  of 
them  specially  constructed  for  that  occasion.  These  were  so  well 
received  both  in  London  and  subsequently  in  Helsingfors,  that  the 
Gtovemment  of  the  Grand  Duchy  assisted  the  Society  by  a  grant  of 
£520  in  completing  the  work  in  the  form  of  an  atlas,  to  which  this 
special  volume  of  Fennia  forms  the  text.  The  whole  work  was  under 
the  charge  of  a  committee  presided  over  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Neovius,  and 
including  J.  A.  Palm^n,  M.  Alfthan,  J.  P.  Norrlin,  E.  G.  Palmen,  O. 
Savander,  and  J.  J.  Sederholm. 

Each  plate  in  the  atlas  is  the  subject  of  a  separately  paged  description 
in  the  text,  forming  usually  a  fairly  exhaustive  memoir  on  the  subject 
in  question.  The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  projection  are  given 
in  fall.  It  is  a  modified  conic  projection  cutting  the  sphere  along  the 
parallels  of  61°  15'  and  64°  45',  with  the  meridian  of  Helsingfors  as  the 
central  line.  The  scale  for  the  chief  maps  is  1 :  2,000,000,  or  about  32 
miles  to  an  inch.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  over  11  per  cent,  of 
the  surface  is  occupied  by  lakes  and  rivers,  this  proportion  rising  to 
nearly  25  per  cent,  for  the  governments  of  St.  Michel,  Kuopio,  and 
Viborg.  The  eight  provinces  or  governments  are  divided  into  51 
bailiwicks,  which  are  subdivided  into  269  parishes,  each  of  which  is 
clearly  shown  on  the  first  map  of  the  atlas.  The  hypsometric  map  is 
folly  described  ;  it  shows  the  land  rising  steadily  towards  the  east  and 
north   from   a   low  coastal   plain  on  the  west   and   south,    a    surface 


♦  *  Atlas  de  Finlande.'    Texte.     Public  par  la  Society  de  G^ographie  de  Finlande. 
Fetmia,  yol.  xvii.    HelBingfors,  1899. 
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broken  by  innumerable  hills  and  lake-basins  ronghly  arranged  in  ridges 
and  fnrrows  running  from  north-west  to  south-east.  Certain  minor 
ridges  running  in  two  rows  nearly  parallel  to  the  south  ooast  are  not 
very  prominent  on  this  map,  nor  does  the  map  of  solid  geology  throw 
any  light  on  them;  but  the  drift-map  brings  them  out,  in  quite  a 
startling  manner.  Here  they  are  shown  to  be  lines  of  &8ar,  or  terminal 
moraines;  but  it  requires  the  railway  map  to  reveal  their  true  im- 
portance as  regards  lines  of  communication.  The  main  railway  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Hango  does  not  run  along  the  coast  so  as  to  pass 
through  Helsingfors,  but  sweeps  inland  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Saima, 
whence  it  follows  the  crest  of  the  'asar  almost  without  interruption, 
usually  sharing  the  ridge  with  a  high  road,  for  200  miles  to  Hango. 
This  ridge  forms  a  watershed  for  the  most  part,  but  is  breached 
by  the  larger  rivers.  The  geology  is  fully  described  so  as  to 
emphasize  the  remarkable  character  of  the  great  expanse  of  ancient 
sedimentary  and  igoeous  rocks  worn  down  to  faint  relief,  and  over- 
spread with  a  sheet  of  moraine  material,  edged  by  a  border  of  washed 
clays  deposited  in  the  Litorina  sea.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the 
solid  geology  shows  Finland  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  lands  on 
earth,  yet  the  actual  configuration  of  the  country  is  the  result  of  the 
most  recent  changes  during  the  glacial  and  post-glacial  periods. 

The  climate  of  Finland  has  been  the  object  of  scientific  study  on  the 
part  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  Finnish  Society  of  Sciences,  and  later  the  Meteoro- 
logical Institute,  have  organized  a  large  number  of  observing-stations. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  all  Finland  lies  between  36°'5  and 
:\7°'o  Fahr.,  which  is  more  than  10°  higher  than  the  normal  temperature 
for  the  latitude,  the  amelioration  of  climate  being  most   marked  in 
winter.    The  temperature  at  all  seasons  falls  from  the  south- weet  towards 
the  north-east.     Daring  the  months  of  November,  December,  January, 
February,  and  March  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  country  is 
below  the  freezing-point,  and  in   the  south  February  is  the  coldest 
month.     In  April,  however,  the  mean  temperature   in    the  south  is 
over  3t>^  Fahr.,  and  frost  remains  only  to  the  north  of  lat.  64®  N.     In 
July,  the  hottest  month,  the  south-west  has  a  mean  temperature  ex- 
ceeding 03®  Fahr.,  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  south  of  England. 
The  monthly  temperature  ma|>8  are  constructed  as  the  average  of  the 
ten  years  1881-181^0;  but  there  are  not  sufficient  data  for  total  pre- 
cipitation except  for  the  two  years  18lU  and  18l>5,  which  are  maj^ped 
separately.     Much  attention  has,  however,  been  paid  to  the  snowftdl, 
both  with  regard  to  amount   and  duration.     Snow  begins  to  fiUl  in 
October,  but   rarely  lies   until   the   middle   of  December,  and   about 
Christmas  the  country  is  covered  to  a  depth  of  from  6  inches  to  a  foot 
It  is  the  middle  of  March  before  the  depth  of  fallen  snow  comes  to  a 
maximum,  which  averages  from  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches,  although  over 
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a  large  area  in  the  centre  of  the  conntry  it  exceeds  3  feet.  The  thaw 
oomes  in  April,  but  it  is  the  end  of  May  before  snow  vanishes  from  the 
north  of  the  Qnlf  of  Bothnia. 

The  ooourrence  of  night-frosts  in  snmmer  is  the  chief  anxiety  of 
Finnish  farmers,  and  since  1892  the  phenomena  have  been  carefully 
studied,  and  the  distribution  of  a  selection  of  the  more  disastrous  cases 
has  been  mapped. 

The  distribution  of  the  native  and  cultivated  plants  of  Finland  has 
been  a  matter  of  long  and  careful  study,  and  maps  are  given  showing 
their  range.  The  most  general  crop  is  barley,  which  is  cultivated  far 
to  the  north  of  the  arctic  circle,  its  northern  limit  being  approximately 
68^  N.  Eye  is  not  cultivated  quite  so  far  to  the  north.  Oats  are  grown 
only  to  the  south-west  of  a  line  joining  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  the  north  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  wheat  is  only  grown  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  land.  Potatoes  and  beet-root  are  cultivated  over 
the  entire  country,  even  in  the  remotest  north. 

One  of  the  chief  resources  of  the  country  is  furnished  by  the  exten- 
sive forests,  which  cover  practically  the  whole  country  outside  the 
fiurm-olearings,  and  spread  almost  unbroken  over  the  north.  Most  of 
the  woodland  in  the  north  of  Finland,  and  a  good  deal  in  other  parts, 
belongs  to  the  state  and  is  under  strict  regulation  and  supervision.  The 
principal  tree  of  Finland  is  the  Scots  pine  (^Pinus  aylvestris),  and  next  to 
it  comes  the  fir  (Picea  excelsa),  both  trees  being  found  over  the  whole 
oonntry.  The  birch  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  deciduous  trees, 
appearing  in  many  varieties,  and  reduced  in  size  to  a  mere  shrub 
in  the  far  north.  The  alder  and  aspen  are  also  widespread,  but  the 
oak  is  confined  to  the  south  of  the  country. 

The  habit  of  burning  off  forest  to  obtain  land  for  cultivation  is  still 
▼ery  widely  practised  in  Finland.  More  legitimately  the  forests  are 
used  for  the  preparation  of  tar,  for  firewood,  and  for  timber,  and  of  the 
forest  produce  85  per  cent,  is  retsdned  for  domestic  use  or  home  manu- 
&otnres,  only  15  per  cent,  being  exported.  The  extent  of  country 
under  forest  amounts  to  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  the  cultivated 
land  to  10  per  cent.,  the  lakes  and  rivers  to  10  per  cent.,  and  the  waste- 
lands to  33  per  cent. 

The  population  of  Finland  is  treated  in  great  detail,  the  vital  statistics 
being  tabulated  for  every  jee^  since  1750,  when  the  total  population 
420,000,  down  to  1890,  when  it  was  2,380,000.  The  birth  rate,  which 
44  per  1000  in  1751,  fell  to  33  in  1890,  the  death-rate  falling  in  the 
«aine  time  from  24*6  to  19'G  per  thousand.  The  density  of  population 
is  greatest  in  the  south-west  and  south,  and  diminishes  rapidly  to  the 
north  and  east,  where  considerable  areas  are  practically  uninhabited. 
In  the  towns  two-thirds  of  the  people  talked  Finnish,  and  one-third 
Swedish,  but  in  the  country  districts  eight-ninths  of  the  people  were  of 
Pinnish  speech  in   1890.      For  the  whole  country  98  per  cent,  were 
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Lutherans,  and  only  1*9  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  Orthodox  Greek 
(Russian)  cburoh.  Education  is  practically  universal,  but  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  only  20  per  cent,  are  able  to  write,  although 
98  per  cent,  are  able  to  read.  Notwithstanding  the  adverse  climate, 
three-quarters  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Several 
articles  are  devoted  to  the  system  of  popular  education,  and  maps  show 
the  position  of  all  schools  of  various  grades,  according  to  the  language 
of  instruction. 

Other  important  articles  and  maps  go  into  detail  as  to  the 
relative  yield  of  the  various  crops  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  country; 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  exports  and  imports;  the  extent  of 
the  railways,  roads,  telegraph  lines,  and  especially  of  the  almost 
universal  telephones.  The  mineral  resources  are  discussed  and  mapped ; 
they  consist  mainly  of  iron,  much  of  it  in  the  form  of  bog  ore, 
although  a  little  copper,  tin,  and  gold  are  also  worked.  Yarions 
industries  are  increasiog  in  importance,  especially  in  connection  with 
wood-pulp,  wood-working,  and  ironwork.  The  want  of  coal  makes 
water-power  specially  valuable,  and  although  there  are  few  waterfalls 
of  any  height,  the  rivers  of  Finland,  rushing  from  lake  to  lake,  form 
rapids  so  numerous  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  call  them  innumerable 
did  we  not  find  them  all  catalogued  in  the  text  and  indicated  on  the 
map  by  bars  across  the  river,  proportional  in  length  to  the  height  of  the 
fall,  and  circles  pro(K)rtional  in  size  to  the  available  horse-power.  This 
is  certainly  the  most  novel  and  one  of  the  most  useful  maps,  showing 
that  the  Finnish  people  are  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  neutralizing 
their  want  of  coal  by  their  abundance  of  water-power,  and  anticipating 
the  general  use  of  electricity  in  industrial  work. 

The  concluding  articles  and  the  last  maps  deal  with  the  prehistorio 
remains  of  Finland  and  the  earliest  maps  of  the  country,  published  by 
Olaus  Magnus  in  1539,  and  Andreas  Bureus  in  1G20.  The  whole  gives 
such  a  picture  of  the  country  as  to  compel  the  admiration  of  every 
reader  for  a  (people  who  have  taken  part  so  bravely  in  the  battle  of  life 
in  surroundings  which  are  far  from  encouraging,  and  who  have  so  care- 
fully  ascertained  the  nature  of  their  country  and  the  extent  of  its 
resources.  There  is  here  an  educated  European  people  of  diligent  habits 
and  mainly  agricultural  in  calling,  struggling  sucoeesfolly  with  a  poor 
soil  and  an  adverse  climate.  Such  a  people,  of  sound  physique  and 
morally  superior,  would  l>e  an  acquisition  to  any  country,  and  if  cironm- 
stanoes  should  compel  them  to  emigrate  in  large  numbers  to  tke 
congenial  climate  and  more  fertile  lands  of  Western  Canada,  it  will  be 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Dominion  and  for  the  British  Empire. 

No  scenery  in  difterent  countries  has  ever  struck  me  as  more  gitn^lMf 
than  that  of  South- Eastern  Finland  and  South- Western  Ontario.  The 
rock-lK>und  lakes  and  open  forest  of  birch  and  pine,  the  mossy  glades 
amongst  the  trees,  and  even  the  log-houses  have  a  similarity,  which 
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slionld  greatly  soften  the  breaking  of  old  ties  and  the  transition  from  the 
land  of  the  Kalevala  to  that  of  the  poem  whose  metre  it  inspired — 
"  Hiawatha." 


MRS.  BISHOPS  TRAVELS  IN  CHINA.* 

Mrs.  Bishop*s  latest  volume,  describing  her  adventnrons  journey  through 
Central  China  in  1896-97,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
oantrihutioQS  to  English  literature  on  that  country  which  have  appeared 
within  recent  years.  Begarded  merely  as  a  book  of  travel,  it  is  fully 
entitled  to  rank  with  such  well-known  works  as  the  late  Captain 
Gill's  *  Eiver  of  Golden  Sand,*  while  the  authoress's  high  descriptive 
powers  and  painstaking  determination  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
inner  life  of  the  people  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact,  render  the 
work  particularly  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  both  on  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants. 

As  Mrs.  Bishop  has  already  presented  the  Society  with  an  outline 
of  the  events  of  her  journey,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them 
here.  A  brief  word,  however,  must  be  devoted  to  her  descriptions 
of  scenery  and  other  subjects  more  strictly  connected  with  the  geography 
of  the  country.  Of  these  her  account  of  her  voyage  in  a  native  house- 
boat up  the  Yang-tse  gorges  is  perhaps  the  most  btriking,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  many  descriptions  which  have  previously  appeared,  brings  home 
in  an  unusually  vivid  manner  the  characteristics  of  this  part  of  the 
great  river.  Hardly  less  useful  is  her  detailed  account  of  her  journey 
through  Central  Se-ohuan,  which  has  not  been  so  carefully  described 
by  any  previous  traveller.  The  agricultural  and  industrial  resources 
of  this  important  region  are  fully  dealt  with.  Of  special  interest,  too, 
is  the  account  of  the  mountainous  region  of  North- Western  Se-chuan, 
with  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  the  Miao-tze,  where  Mrs.  Bishop  was,  at 
her  furthest  point,  breaking  ground  never  before  visited  by  Europeans. 

Describing  a  day's  journey  on  the  threshold  of  the  Miao-tze  country, 
she  writes,  **  I  cannot  attempt  to  convey  to  the  reader  any  idea  of  the 
glories  and  surprises  of  that  long  day's  journey.  It  was  a  perfect 
extravagance  of  grandeur  of  form  and  beauty  of  colouring,  and  the  sky 
approached  that  of  Central  Asia  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  bright  pure  blue. 
Every  outline  was  sharp,  but  the  gorges  were  filled  with  a  deep  blue  or 
purple  atmosphere.  .  .  .  Peaks  and  precipices  are  piled  on  each  other, 
and  through  the  rare  openings  there  were  gleamings  far  away  of  sunlit 
oonee  of  unsullied  snow."  A  few  only  of  the  many  instructive  studies 
of  Chinese  life  and  character  can  be  touched  upon.  They  deal  with 
snob  subjects  as  the  New  Year  festivities  and  the  ceremonies  and  duties 

♦  •  The  Yangtae- Valley  and  Beyond.'    By  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bishop.    London  :  Murray. 
1899. 
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connected  with  them ;  Chinese  charities  and  educational  methods ;  the 
Bjstem  of  government  and  the  failings  and  virtues  of  the  mandarins ; 
and  many  other  questions  of  importance  for  the  future  of  the  empire. 
For  the  Chinese  mobs — at  whose  hands  her  life  was  on  two  occasions  in 
actual  danger — Mrs.  Bishop  has  naturally  no  good  word  to  say ;  but  she 
found  much  to  like  in  the  dwellers  in  the  country  districts,  who  are 
generally  quiet  and  harmless.  She  is  far  from  sharing  the  views  of 
those  who  regard  the  empire  in  a  hopeless  state  of  decay,  and,  while 
acknowledging  the  evils  of  the  system  of  government,  points  out  varioas 
counterbalancing  features  which  tend  to  the  stability  of  the  oountiy. 
The  "  open  door  "  policy,  as  opposed  to  the  political  encroachments  of 
European  nations,  finds  in  her  a  vigorous  champion.  We  have  said 
nothing  of  the  many  hardships  encountered  during  the  journey,  but 
though  the  writer  does  not  dwell  on  these,  she  says  enough  to  make  us 
wonder  at  the  spirit  and  hardihood  which  enabled  her  to  persevere  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  and  carry  through  her  undertaking  to  so  sucoessful 
a  termination. 


NARRATIVE  OF  A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  LAKES  RAKAS-TAL 
AND  HANASAROWAR,  IN  WESTERN  TIBET,  UNDER- 
TAKEN IN  SEPTEMBER,    1848.* 

By  liieut-General  Sir  BICHARD  STRACHEY,  R.E.,  G.CSX,  VJSLB. 

Attgust  8-lG. — Accompanied  by  my  friend  Mr.  J.  E.  Winterbottomy  I  left  Almon 
on  August  8,  1848,  with  the  intention  of  going  via  Milam,  as  far  as  the  SaUaJ  river 
in  Tibet,  and  if  possible  on  to  the  lakes.  The  first  part  of  the  journey  preflented 
little  that  was  remarkable,  and  it  was  hot  and  rainy.  Our  route  lay,  for  about  50 
miles,  over  the  outer  Himalayan  ranges,  at  elevations  between  3000  and  7000  feet, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Gk)ri  river,  at  the  head  of  which  Milam  is  situated.  Into  thii 
valley  we  descended  from  the  Ealamundi  pass,  over  a  ridge  rising  to  over  9000  feet, 
at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  cluster  of  villages  of  which  Jalat  is  the  centre  and 
most  important.  These  form  the  winter  residences  of  the  inhabitante  of  Juhar, 
the  name  given  to  the  highest  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Gori,  that  of  the  lower 
part,  in  which  Jalat  is  situated,  being  Munshari. 

The  direct  road  to  Milam  lies  up  the  bed  of  the  Gbri,  but  it  passes  through  a 
gorge  between  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  and  at  this  season  was  impracticable, 
as  bridges,  which  are  each  winter  destroyed  by  avalanches,  had  not  yet  been 
repaired.  Earlier  in  the  year,  when  the  migration  of  the  people  of  the  KigKaat 
valleys  commences  from  their  winter  quarters  on  the  outer  ranges,  the  snow 
which  is  accumulated  by  these  avalanches  itself  affords  the  means  of  crosslDg  the 
river.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  snow  had  melted,  and  the  GK>ri  was  unfordable; 
we  therefore  had  to  take  a  more  circuitous  route  by  the  Kalam  valley,  which  joins 
that  of  the  Oori  a  little  above  Jalat. 

August  lil. — Crosbing  the  Gori,  we  soon  got  into  dense  forest,  which  became 
continuous  until  we  left  it  in  ascending  the  Ralam  valley,  at  an  eleyation  of  about 
11,000  feet,  beyond  which  arboreous  vegetation  ceases,  and  the  alpine  herbaceous 

•  As  this  nurmtive  has  not  before  been  published,  the  information  it  contains  his 
bei»n  considered  by  tho  t\»uiicil  of  sulliciont  value  t*»  be  placed  on  permanent  reooid.— 
Kh.  (;.  ./.     Map.  p.  201. 
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zone  u  entered,  whinh  by  ila  wonderful  luxariftDce  ch&racterizea  ihe  louthom 
fltmks  of  the  bdow;  nagea  at  these  elevntiong.  In  the  six  days  ocoupi«d  hy  our 
journey  from  JaUt  to  Milam,  upwards  of  250  apecies  of  SoweriDg  plants  wen  added 
to  our  collections. 

AugHMt  23.— Ralam,  12,000  feet,  is  a  wretched-Iookiog  Tillage  with  flat-roofed 
mud  and  stone  housu,  which  cut  no  flgnre  when  compared  with  the  far  smarter 
slated  abodes  of  the  mora  civilized  iabalntants  of  Juhar.  The  people  are  poor 
and  nacouth,  apinoximating  in  their  habits  to  the  semi-Tibetan  population  of  the 
contiguous  Talley  of  Donna,  which  is  so  difficult  of  aooeaa  that  I  was  told  that  no 
European  had  entered  it  ainoe  the  surreyora  in  1817.  Ralam  is  said  to  \»  famous 
for  its  tvnips,  bnt  I  had  no  means  of  testing  this. 

Augvtt  24. — From  Ralam  oui  rocte  lay  over  the  Buji-kaDg  pass,  16,400  feat. 
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The  ascent  was  easy,  aad  the  vegetation  abundant  and  varied,  and  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  species  of  saxifrage  were  collected  between  Ralam  and  the  top  of  the  pass. 
From  tiie  summit  we  looked  down  into  the  bead  of  the  Gori  valley,  seeieg  right  up 
it  to  the  extremity  of  the  great  glacier  from  which  that  river  rises.  For  a  few 
minutes  the  peaks  of  Nandardevi,  25,700  feet,  and  Nanda-kot,  22,600  feet,  diataat 
•bout  15  miles  to  the  weat,  were  visible,  but  they  were  soon  covered  by  the  clouds 
tbat  constantly  hung  about  the  higher  poiots  of  the  snowy  mount^ns  during  the 
rainy  months.  The  contraat  between  the  view  on  the  two  sides  of  the  pass  waa 
moat  striking.  To  the  north  the  Milam  valley  looked  bright,  cheerfnl,  and  dry, 
chiefly  in  sunshine,  though  a  few  detached  cloads  threw  patches  of  shadow  here 
and  Uiere  on  the  bare  brown  hillsidee;  while  to  the  south  the  Balam  valley  was 
densely  Glled  with  mist,  which  rolled  up  Just  over  the  creat  of  the  pass,  but  soon 
diasolved  on  the  dry  ciHth  face. 

Augvit  is. — Id  the  moroing,  which  was  wet  and  cloudy,  the  temperature  of  the 
ail  was  not  below  3S°-5,  but  next  day,  after  a  clear  night,  it  fell  to  32°,  aud  a 
thermometer  expoaed  to  the  sky  on  looao  cotton  fell  to  £3°'2.  llie  maximum 
afternoon  temperature  was  51°,  with  the  sun  shining  and  the  sky  tolerably  clear. 
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August  26. — The  descent  from  the  pass  lay  over  the  &ce8  of  the  beds  of  the 
schists,  which  dipped  steeply  to  the  north-north-east,  the  nptilted  soathern  ends  of 
which  we  had  crossed  during  our  ascent.  The  surface  was  well  clothed  with  the 
plants  common  to  alpine  pastures,  such  as  Potentilla,  Ranunculus,  Primula,  Poly- 
gonum, etc.,  but  afforded  few  new  species.  With  the  exception  of  a  dwarf  willow 
{Salix  Lindleyana)y  which  was  found  at  14,000  feet,  the  first  woody  plant  met  with 
was  the  birch,  Betula  utilis  {Bhojpatra),  which  appeared  at  about  13,500  feet. 

The  change  from  the  forest- clad  mountains  and  luxuriant  yegetation,  with  the 
soaking  wet  and  clouds  of  the  outer  ranges  through  which  we  had  oome,  to  the  dry 
and  relatively  sunny  climate  of  the  bare  valley  of  Juhar  ynM  very  striking,  and 
most  acceptable  to  all  of  us,  and  not  less  so  to  our  herbarium,  which,  in  the  con- 
stant rain  of  the  last  few  days,  was  not  improving. 

August  27. — We  reached  Milam,  11,400  feet,  on  August  27,  and  it  at  once 
became  apparent  that  we  had  been  loug  enough  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  wet 
and  heat,  for  almost  every  one  of  oar  servants  had  been  attacked  by  intermittent 
fever,  some  of  them  rather  severely.    We  fortunately  did  not  suffer. 

The  highest  inhabited  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Gori,  lying  between  10,000  and 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  called  Juhar.  It  is  about  10  miles  in  length, 
with  a  bottom  breadth  of  1  or  2  miles,  beyond  which  the  mountains  rise  steeply, 
but  not  very  abruptly  in  their  lower  portions.  The  summits  of  these  mountains, 
for  the  most  part,  enter  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  most  of  the  larger  side 
ravines  are  occupied  by  glaciers.  The  vegetation  is  generally  Bcanty»  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  stunted  birch,  a  juniper  or  two,  Juniperus  communis  and 
macropoda,  near  Milam,  and  a  small  cluster  of  Pinus  excelsa  near  Tola,  there  are, 
I  think,  no  trees  whatever  in  this  part  of  the  valley.  The  shrubs  also  are  diminu- 
tive and  confined  to  a  few  species,  the  herbage,  where  not  under  the  influence  of 
a  stream  of  water,  being  equally  scanty.  The  flora,  however,  though  poor,  is 
interesting,  as  containing  a  very  distinct  proportion  of  Tibetan  elementv,  no 
representatives  of  which  spread  into  the  Gori  valley  below  Juhar.  Of  these  may 
be  mentioned  Caragana  pygmxa  (versicolor),  the  commonest  of  the  buahes  of  the 
Tibetan  uplands,  called  in  Tibetan  '*  trama,*'  but  corrupted  by  the  Bhotiyas  into 
*'  dama."*  It  is  a  thorny  and  usually  a  stunted  shrub,  which  may  be  compared  to 
our  English  furze.  Other  Tibetan  forms  are  Clematis  orientalise  Hippophas  rham- 
noidesy  and  species  of  Fotentilla,  Lonicera^  and  Fedicularis, 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  valley  we  come  upon  the  base  of  the  great  fossiliferoui 
series  of  rocks  that  constitute  the  mountains  forming  the  ranges  on  which  are 
situated  the  principal  passes  into  Tibet.  To  this  line  of  elevation  I  have  applied 
the  general  designation  of  the  Indian  watershed  of  the  great  Tibeto-Himidayan 
tableland.  The  occurrence  of  well-defined  series  of  fossiliferous  strata,  first 
established  by  my  observations  during  this  journey,  and  those  made  in  the 
following  year  in  the  neighbouring  valley  of  Niti,  is  of  special  importance,  as  it 
supplies  an  unquestionable  basis  on  which  speculation  as  to  the  geological  history 
of  this  vast  mountain  region  may  now  be  founded. 

The  most  important  village  in  Juhar  is  Milam ;  the  next  is  Martoli^  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  there  is  a  feud  between  them.  The  men  of  Milam  are,  how- 
ever, generally  recognized  to  be  the  most  enlightened  and  most  enterprising  of  the 
Juharis,  i.e.  people  of  Juhar,  and  much  superior  to  any  other  branch  of  the  half- 
bred  races,  commonly  spoken  of  as  Bhotiyas,  found  along  this  part  of  the  frontier 
between  India  and  Tibet. 

Milam,  though  large  for  Juhar,  is  in  reality  but  a  small  village.  The  housea 
are  usually  built  of  stone,  often  whitewashed,  two-storied,  and  roofed  vrtth  slates. 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  wholly  traders,  agriculture  being  of  quite  secondary 
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iinportance  with  them.  The  crops,  such  u  tbey  are  able  to  ralae,  are  wheat,  the 
b«4idleu  barley  of  llbet,  and  two  species  of  hackwheat,  Fagopyrum  actiitntam, 
Ogat,  knd  F,  tataricum,  Phaphar ;  beeidos  mustard  and  tumipe.  The  jear  of  our 
Tint  the  wheat  and  barley  were  veiy  poor,  hardly  more  than  15  inches  in  height, 
owing  to  an  unhTOuroble  mmou,  with  less  rain  than  uBual. 

The  trade  with  Tibet  ia  carried  on  almost  exduaiTely  by  the  Bhotiyas 
dlatribated  along  the  higher  valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  ihe  Tibetans  taking  little 
pkrt  in  the  carrying  business  on  the  south  ude  of  the  passes.  The  chief  artjcles 
dealt  with  are  salt  and  borax  from  the  Tibetan  side,  which  are  exchanged  for 
grain  from  the  Indian  side,  miEcellaneous  merchandise  being  taken  to  Gtartok,  a 
mart  beyond  the  Satlaj.  The  inhabitants  of  the  parts  of  Tibet  contiguous  to 
Ktonaon  and  Oaihwal— ^nd  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  Ixtrdering  on  Kepal — are 
aloHist  wholly  dependent  on  furaign  supplies  of  grain  for  their  sustenance,  their 


own  country  being  almost  incapable  of  producing  it.  The  popnlation,  however,  is 
K>  acanty  that  the  quantity  they  requite  is  small,  and  thdr  poverty  is  such  as  to 
afford  them  little  means  of  supporting  an  import  trade  in  roiscellaneona  goods 
ct  any  considerable  value.  The  material  difBculties  of  transit  over  the  snowy 
monstains  might  seem  likely  to  be  nearly  fatal  to  the  development  of  the  traffic 
carried  on,  as  it  ia  mainly  on  the  backs  oF  goats  and  sheep,  which  can  only  carry 
loads  of  20  or  30  lbs.  weight  each.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  trade  of 
lEDam  amounts  in  value  to  upwards  of  60,000  or  70,000  rupees,  each  way, 
during  the  season.  Fortunately,  there  ie  perfect  free  trade  on  our  side,  though  the 
nbetan  authorities  exact  a  duty  on  all  Imports. 

A  eross-hroed  of  homed  cattle,  called  Jhohu,  peculiar  to  the  borders  of  Tibet, 
ti  also  employed  in  this  CArrying  trade,  though  less  extensively  than  goats  and 
dkeep,  the  multiplication  of  which  animals  is  favoured  by  the  small  number 
ol  beasts  of  prey,  such  as  abound  on  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  The 
jhobu  is  used  for  the  heavier  and  more  l>ulky  merchandise,  as  well  as  for 
riding  by  the  more  wealthy  Bhotiyas.  This  breed,  which  is  called  y'fiobu  by  the 
BhotiyoF,  and  dzo  by  the  Tibetans,  is  a  cross  between  the  Indian  bull  and  the 
Tibetan  or  yak  cow.    The  best  are  said  to  be  raised  in  the  neighbouring  valley  of 
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NitL  It  is  more  tractable  and  less  uncouth  in  its  appearance  than  the  shaggy  yak* 
which  has  much  of  the  fierce  look  of  the  bison.  The  yak  is  incapable  of  supporting 
a  hot  climate,  to  which  the  jhobu  is  better  suited,  being  from  its  Indian  blood  lev 
impatient  of  heat,  and  hence  more  fitted  for  the  Bbotiya  trade,  which  at  times 
involves  journeys  into  the  warmer  valleys  of  the  Himalaya. 

A  good  jhohu  is  valued  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  rupees,  while  a  yak,  called  by 
the  Tibetans  chantur,  costs  only  seven  to  twelve  rupees.  The  other  cross-breed, 
between  the  chanwr  bull  and  the  Indian  cow,  is  said  to  be  far  lees  valuable  than 
the  jhobu«  These  mule  races  are  said  to  be  sterile  inUr  ze,  but  to  breed  with  the 
pure  stock  of  either  species. 

The  load  of  a  jhobu  is  about  120  lbs.,  or  equal  to  that  of  three  men,  and 
the  ordinary  distance  they  can  travel  in  a  day  is  about  10  or  12  miles.  The  cost 
of  a  goat  or  sheep  varies  from  one  to  two  rupees,  and  they  are  seldom  driven  more 
than  5  or  6  miles  a  day. 

The  Bhotiyas  of  Juhar  are  smart  and  intelligent  men,  decently  educated,  all 
things  considered,  and  even  have  some  knowledge  of  Hindi  literature,  such  as  it  is. 
They  are  commonly  short  and  stout,  and  some  of  them  decidedly  obese.  Their 
dress  consists  of  a  long  coat,  called  haku,  the  skirts  reaching  below  the  knee,  of 
white  or  grey  woollen  cloth,  with  loose  trousers  to  match.  They  are  cheerful  and 
well-mannered.  Theft  is  unknown  among  them,  and  their  chief  vice  is  drunken- 
ness, to  which  they  are  somewhat  addicted. 

We  employed  the  interval  required  after  our  arrival  at  Milam  for  the  neceaaary 
preparations  for  oar  journey  into  Tibet,  in  making  an  excursion  np  the  great 
glacier  which  fills  the  head  of  the  Gori  valley,  and  from  which  that  river  iMoes, 
with  the  object,  amongst  others,  of  measuring  its  motion.  The  glacier  terminates 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  village  of  Milam,  at  a  height  of  about  11,690  foet 
above  the  sea.  Its  main  trunk  extends  nearly  10  miles  up  the  valley,  which  then 
ends  abruptly  in  a  ridge,  on  which  is  a  cluster  of  snowy  peaks,  the  altitndee  of 
which  are  from  22,500  to  23,600  feet.  Six  tributary  glaciers  of  smaller  dimenaioins 
occupy  as  many  ravines  or  valleys  on  the  west,  on  which  side  the  mountains  are 
extremely  lofty,  culminating  in  the  great  peak  of  Nanda-devi,  before  referred  to. 
Three  smaller  glaciers  descend  from  the  somewhat  lower  ridge  to  the  east  of  the 
central  valley.  The  ice  from  two  or  three  of  these  tributaries  does  not,  however, 
now  join  the  main  glacier,  though  it  appears  to  have  done  so  formerly  from  all 
of  them. 

The  line  that  I  eelected  on  which  to  fix  marks  for  the  measurement  of  the 
motion  of  ice  was  7  miles  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  glacier,  which  was  hoe 
about  4000  feet  across.  The  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  ice  was  about  14,600 
feet,  and  the  highest  part  of  the  main  stream  of  the  glacier  rose  in  a  great  dome  of 
clear  ice  immediately  above,  reaching  probably  to  a  height  of  15,000  or  16,000  feet 
Beyond  this  the  glacier  bifurcated  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  branches  were  lost 
sight  of  behind  projecting  angles  of  rock. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  glacier  was  the  immense  quantity  of  dSbru 
with  which  its  lower  part  was  covered,  so  that  for  the  last  5  miles  no  clear  ice  at 
all  could  be  seen,  the  entire  surface  being  concealed  by  a  confused  mass  of  rocks 
and  debris^  with  many  large  pools  of  water  scattered  over  it.  The  indications  thos 
afforded  of  a  great  shrinkage  of  a  glacier  of  former  far  greater  proportions  are  every- 
where confirmed.  The  lateral  moraines  show  this  in  a  strikiog  manner.  In  many 
places  several  parallel  lines  are  to  be  seen  one  within  the  other,  left  stranded  on 
the  valley  floor,  as  the  main  body  of  the  glacier  has  shrunk  and  subsided.  Hie 
enormous  accumulation  of  debris  that  has  taken  place  at  the  extremity  of  the 
glacier  entirely  covers  and  conceals  the  ice,  so  that  the  terminal  face,  instead  of 
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baUg  coQTex,  u  la  aantl,  u  concave,  the  ice  on  the  fluiks  being  protected  by  the 
dibrit  piled  over  them,  while  the  centre  ie  being  (nnstantly  eroded  by  the  river 
which  ruBhee,  a  ipxat  at  ita  birth,  from  the  terminal  oeve  th«t  Appean  in  the  con- 
cavity formed  by  the  projecting  fiauks. 

TheM  tigu  of  the  gradual  diminutioik  of  this  glacier  ore  confirmed  by  the 
tettlmony  of  the  people  of  Milam,  who  point  out  a  rock  up  to  which  the  ice  formerly 
extended,  but  ia  now  aeveral  hundred  yarda  below  ita  termination.  But  a  itill 
g»at«r  and  more  ancient  eztenRiOD  ie  ahown  by  an  old  moraine  that  is  to  be  aeen 
to  the  eaat  of  the  village,  which  reachei  for  about  a  mile  below  it,  or  alb^ether 
not  leaa  tiian  2}  milea  from  the  preaent  end.  The  evidence  of  any  extennon  of 
thia  glacier  Guther  down  the  valley  u  wanting,  though  there  ie  probably  another 
anciant  mca^iiie  filling  up  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  at  which  the  village  of 
Hartoli  is  aituated.  This  mound  riwB  to  about  500  or  600  feet  above  the  preaent 
level  of  the  river,  hut  whether  it  has  been  caused  by  a  former  eitaDBion  of  the 


great  Gori  glacier,  or  by  the  glacier  which  exista  higher  up  the  ravine,  or  ia  an 
aocmnnlation  formed  by  running  water,  is  aomewhat  uncert^.  Such  accumula- 
tiona  at  the  ends  of  lateral  ravines  are  to  be  seen  in  all  mountain  valleys  under 
nmilai  circnmatances,  and  villages  are  commonly  placed  upon  them,  as,  from  th^ 
oonatituents,  they  aSbrd  a  Burface  more  capable  of  tillage  than  ii  usually  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Our  route  up  the  great  glacier  followed  a  track  along  ita  east  Sank  leading  to 
graung-groDDda  used,  by  the  people  of  ULlam.  The  vegetation  was  scanty,  bat 
intereatii^  Among  the  ahruba  laat  aeen  were  two  roses,  B.  sericea  and  II.  Welibkma, 
white  and  red.  One  of  the  most  oonepicuoua  of  the  flowers  was  an  Allardia,  a 
gegiiu  of  Himalayan  and  Central  Asian  ComposittB,  with  a  beautiful  rosy  ray.  On 
some  of  the  moraines  we  crossed  I  found  Lower  Silurian  fossil  remaiua,  among 
which  waa  a  trilobite,  the  first,  as  I  believe,  ever  met  with  and  recogniEed  as  such 
hf  any  traveller  in  these  mountains.  The  rocks  further  down  the  valley  were 
iololy  metamorphic  schists,  the  fossiliferous  beds  all  lying  to  the  north-eastward, 
higlmr  Qp  the  monntun  face,  from  which  the  fossils,  among  which  weie  remains 
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of  brachiopods  as  well  as  trilobites,  had  been  brought  down  by  glaciers  and 
avalanches. 

In  several  places  small  streams  of  water  running  down  the  mountun-sides  cut 
quite  through  the  lateral  moraines,  occasionally  keeping  open  deep-recessed  spaces 
in  the  ice  several  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  At  the  meeting  of  one  of  the  side 
glaciers  with  the  main  ice-stream,  the  veined  structure  was  very  distinctly  seen  in 
both,  the  bands  curving  upwards  towards  the  line  of  junction  where  they  were 
nearly  vertical,  the  beds  of  apparent  stratification  being  in  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  lines  of  pressure,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  views  of  the  method  of 
the  formation  of  glacier  ice-structure  by  the  combined  result  of  the  pressure  and 
motion  of  the  ice-particles. 

While  on  the  glacier,  we  witnessed  the  fall  of  a  magnificent  avalanche  firom 
among  the  great  snowy  peaks  at  its  head.  Its  approach  was  notified  by  a  loud 
roar,  like  that  of  distant  heavy  artillery ;  then  what  appeared  to  be  a  pure  milk- 
white  torrent  poured  down  a  ravine,  followed  by  a  vast  white  cloud  of  snow,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  great  column  of  steam,  Qr  of  smoke  after  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, thrown  up  100  or  200  feet  or  more  into  the  air  when  the  avalanche  reached 
the  surface  of  the  glacier. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  glacier,  I  revisited  the  marks 
that  had  been  set  up  on  August  29,  on  my  return  from  Tibet  on  September  30. 
The  results  were  as  follows : — 
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These  rates  do  not  differ  in  an  important  degree  from  those  commonly  observed  in 
the  summer  months  on  glaciers  in  the  Alps,  which  lie  between  9  and  27  inches 
in  24  hours. 

The  motion  of  a  smaller  glacier,  that  of  the  Pindar,  on  the  enter  face  of  the 
Himalaya,  observed  by  me  in  the  month  of  May,  was  found  to  be  9^  inches  for 
the  24  hours  at  the  centre  of  the  clear  ice ;  and  for  the  whole  period  between 
May  21  and  October  15,  when  it  was  revisited,  the  motion  was  98^  feet,  giving  an 
average  rate  of  just  8  inches  in  the  24  hoars.  The  surface  of  the  ice  where  the 
measurements  were  made  in  this  case  was  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  glacier  was  at  11,900  feet. 

On  the  Milam  glacier  we  found,  lying  in  considerable  numbers,  the  remains 
of  locusts^  which  had  been  preserved  from  decomposition  by  the  cold  for  a  period  of 
two  or  three  years,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  last  flight  of  locusts  having  occurred 
at  about  that  time.  Such  flights  penetrating  into  the  very  heart  of  the  snowy 
mountains  are  not  uncommon,  the  insects  being,  no  doubt,  facilitated  in  their 
journey  by  the  periodical  winds  which  so  regularly  blow  from  the  plains  of  India 
up  the  valleys  during  the  day  hours,  from  about  10  a.m.  to  sunset. 

On  August  29,  at  our  encampment  6  or  7  miles  above  Milam,  we  caught  a  bat 
flying  about  at  dusk.  It  seemed  rather  a  curious  locality  in  which  to  find  such  a 
creature.  Here,  at  an  elevation  of  13,700  feet,  the  thermometer  rose  to  57^  at 
about  the  hottest  time  of  the  day,  and  the  temperature  of  the  earth  about  3  feet 
below  the  surface  was  48°.  There  was  no  trace  of  snow  on  the  ground  or 
neighbouring  rocks,  and  the  vegetation  was  abundant.    At  Milam  at  6  p.m.  on 
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October  2,  at  11,500  feet,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  1  foot  below  was  59°  6,  and 
at  3  feet  below  the  surface,  55°.  The  maTimnm  temperature  during  the  day  was 
a  little  below  60^ 

The  terminal  moraines  of  the  glacier  extend  to  the  junction  of  a  side  stream, 
the  CUmka,  with  the  Gori,  and  have  forced  the  Gonka  up  against  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  into  which  that  stream  has  now  cut  itself  a  bed  in  the  solid  rock.  The 
gradual  depression  and  erosion  of  the  Gori  river  has  cut  away  a  series  of  terraces 
out  of  the  unconsolidated  mass  of  the  moraine,  on  the  highest  of  which  the  Tillage 
of  Milam  is  situated.  The  lower  terraces  are  cultivated,  and  the  soil  is  in  all 
respects  identical  with  that  laid  out  by  the  river  that  now  flows  below  them. 


Plants  fou^jd  at  akd  neab 

Clematis  orientalis. 

Thalictrum  platycarpiim. 

Banunculus — sp. 
^Aconitum  Napellus. 

„         heterophyllum. 

Berberis  vulgaris. 

Draba  lasiophylla. 

Sisymbrium  himalaicum. 
^Brassica  campestris. 

Lepidium  capitatum. 
*Silene  inflata. 

Stellaria  decumbens. 

Arenaria  serpyllifolia. 
y,        holosteoides. 

Impatiens  Thomson!. 

Thermopsis  barbata. 

Caragana  crassicaulis. 

Guldenstsdtia  bimalaica. 

Astragalus  himalayensis. 
y,  multiceps. 

Gicer  songaricum. 
•Potentilla  fruticosa. 
„         ambigua. 
,»         bifurca. 

Bosa  Webbiana. 


»> 


sencea. 
Artemisia  scoparia. 

„        biennis. 

„        sacrorum. 
Cousinea  Thomson. 
Grepis  glauca. 
Lactuca  rapunculoides. 
Campanula  cashmiriana. 

n  aristata. 

Androsace  ChamaBJasme. 
Gkntiana  cachemerica. 
Fleurogyne  carinthiaca. 
Polemonium  coerulium. 
Eritrichium  strictum. 
•Verbascum  Thapsus. 


II 


II 


Milam,  11,000  to  13,000  feet. 

Pyrus  aucuparia. 
Gotoneaster  microphylla. 
Saxifraga  flagellaris. 
„  Stracheyi. 

*Ribes  grossularia. 

„    glaciale. 
Sedum  asiaticum. 

trullipetalum. 
Ewersii. 
Epilobium  latifolium. 
*        „         roseum. 

„         origanifolium. 
Pituranthos  nuda. 
Sesili  trilobum. 
Pleurospermum  Candollei. 
„  stellatum. 

Heracleum  Brunonis. 
Lonicera  glauca. 
„        obovata. 
„        alpigena. 
Galium  triflorum. 
Nardostachys  JatamansL 
♦Erigeron  alpinus. 
Anaphalis  Hoyleana. 
Allardia  tomentosa. 
Tanacetum  tibeticum. 
Axyris  amaranthoides. 
Polygonum  islandicum. 
aviculare. 
tubulosum. 
glaciale. 
,1         polystachyum. 
Kheum  Webbianum. 
Hippophae  rhamnoides. 
Parietaria  debilis. 
Ephedra  vulgaris. 
*Juniperus  communis. 
„       pseudo-sabina. 
„        macropoda. 
Allium  victorialis. 


II 


»i 


II 
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Scrophularia  lucida.  Potamogeton  pectinatus. 

Veronica  ciliata.  *Scirpa8  setacnus. 

„        biloba.  „       caricis. 

Pedicularis  m^alantha.  Hierochloa  laxa. 

„  tubiflora.  Deyeuxia  scabreaoeDs. 

Orobaache  epithymum.  Avena  fenea. 

Elsholtzia  eriostacbya.  Danthonia  cachemyriana. 

^Origanum  vulgare.  BromaB  tectorum. 

Nepeta  spicata.  Agropyron  longe-aristatum. 

,,      discolor.  „         aemicosUtom. 

Scutellaria  prostrata.  Elymos  sibiricus. 

N.6. — An  asterisk  prefixed  in  tbis  list,  and  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  journal, 
implies  that  the  species  is  also  British. 

Septenibsr  2,  1848.  Milam  to  Shelongf  6  miles,  —  All  preparations  being 
completed,  we  left  Milam  this  day.  Our  retinue  consisted  of  uxteen  Bhotiyas, 
taken  two  or  three  from  each  Tillage  in  the  valley,  so  that  the  pains  or 
profits  of  the  expedition  might  be  fairly  distributed.  The  nominal  head  of 
the  party  was  ooe  B<ichUf  a  relation  of  the  principal  native  ofiBdal  in  Juhar, 
stout  and  short,  but  young  and  active,  not  very  wise,  yet  intelligent  enough, 
reputed  to  be  a  good  sportsman,  and  having  no  objection  to  a  glass  of  grog. 
He  was  provided  with  a  jbobu  of  his  own,  bat  was  the  only  one  excepting 
ourselves  who  habitiially  rode.  Next  to  him  in  importance  was  JBoru,  the 
Padhan  or  headman  of  Tola,  a  village  near  Milam;  he  was  oldish,  thin,  and 
taller  than  the  ordinary  run  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  had 
been  over  a  good  deal  of  Hundes  (t.e.  country  of  the  Huns),  as  the  part  of  Tibet 
bordering  on  the  Indian  watershed  is  commonly  called  by  the  Hindu  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  the  Himalaya.  Boru  naturally  became  onr  guide,  and  on  him 
would  devolve  the  duty  of  answering  any  questions  put  by  over-inquisitive  Tibetans 
who  came  in  our  way.  In  doing  this,  as  he  could  not  have  given  a  satiB&ctory 
account  of  us  if  the  truth  had  been  strictly  attended  to,  he  never  fiailel  to  draw 
freely  on  his  imagination,  and  with  most  successful  results.  To  the  rest  of  our 
people  were  allotted  the  miscellaneous  functions  of  loading  and  driving  the  cattle, 
pitching  the  tents,  getting  firewood  and  water,  cooking  our  dinners,  and  perform- 
ing other  domestic  services. 

We  were  victualled  for  a  month,  as  no  provisions  were  to  be  got  after  we  had 
once  enterei  Tibet.  We  carried  two  small  tents,  8  or  10  feet  in  length,  one 
for  our  own  use,  the  other  for  the  Bhotiyas ;  and  if  it  be  asked  how  our  sixteen  men 
could  get  into  cue  such  tent,  it  must  be  explained  that  there  is  an  aristocracy  even 
in  the  heart  of  these  snowy  mountains,  who  appropriate  such  comforts  of  life  at 
are  U^  be  had  to  themselves,  and  that  the  underlings  were  expected  to  live  wholly 
in  the  open  air.  day  and  night,  which  they  did  without  any  apparent  inocmyenienoe, 
beins;  as  rough  and  hardy  as  any  of  the  twenty  jhobus  that  carried  our  baggage. 

The  jealous  policy  of  the  Chino-Tibetau  Government  rigorously  exdndes  all 
strangers  from  its  territories,  and  it  is  only  by  adopting  some  di^uise  and  avoidiog 
any  contact  with  the  i^^^ple,  or,  in  some  rare  cases,  by  boldly  advancing  in  spite 
of  the  pn^hibitions  of  the  authorities,  that  it  is  possible  to  penetrate  to  any  distiaioe 
into  the  inhabited  parts  of  Til^t.  On  the  i^resent  mxasion  we  adopted  the  quieter 
plan,  and  made  such  mixUtications  of  our  costume  as  would  enable  us,  without  attract- 
ing sjiecial  notice,  to  hurry  i>a8t  any  Tibetans  we  met  unexpectedly,  and  with  wh<Kn 
we  might  W  forced  into  pn^ximity ;  for  we  alti^ther  gave  up  the  idea  of  being 
able  tt>  iviss  ourselves  off  as  authorised  travellers  if  we  were  distinotlj  seen.    Hats 
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were  abandoned,  their  places  being  supplied  by  felt  skull-caps,  such  as  are  worn 
by  people  of  the  country,  while  over  our  ordinary  clothes  we  put  on  the  Bhotiya 
bakUf  a  garment  of  the  cut  of  a  dressing-gowD,  which  answered  sufficiently  well  the 
purpose  of  a  great-eoat. 

Our  scientific  equipment  consisted  of  a  few  bundles  of  paper  for  drying  plants ; 
a  small  theodolite,  azimuth  compass,  and  reflecting  circle ;  a  short  barometer,  which 
I  had  myself  prepared  for  the  purpose,  suited  for  the  great  elevations  at  which  we 
were  about  to  travel,  with  a  spare  tube  incase  of  accidents  ;  and  thermometers,  with 
apparatus  for  observing  the  boiling-point  of  water.  The  barometer  was  carried  by 
one  of  the  men ;  all  the  other  things  were  packed  on  the  jhobus'  backs,  and  travelled 
with  perfect  safety. 

We  left  Milam  about  noon.  A  token  of  the  Tibetan  affinities  and  sympathies 
of  the  inhabitants  stands  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  villsge,  by  the  side  of  the 
path  we  followed,  in  the  shape  of  one  of  the  Badhistical  buildings  commonly  called 
Mane-pane,  The  structure  in  this  instance  is  a  rudely  built  dry  stone  wall,  20  or 
30  feet  long,  4  or  5  feet  thick,  and  as  many  high,  with  a  recess  in  one  of  the  longer 
sides  in  which  are  inserted  three  wooden  cylinders  revolving  on  vertical  iron  axles, 
while  a  fourth  is  similarly  fixed  in  one  of  the  ends.  These  praying-cylinders,  as  they 
have  been  called,  are  without  ornament  or  external  inscription.  It  was  not  possible 
to  examine  their  interior,  but  such  articles  are  commonly  filled  with  rolls  of  paper 
covered  with  sacred  texts,  or  inscribed  many  hundred  times  over  with  the  sacred 
legend,  '*  Om  mane  padme  hum^**  which  signifies,  "  0  Lotus-bearer,  Hun  1 "  the 
mythical  personage  thus  addressed  being  an  important  character  in  Budhistic 
ritnaL 

On  the  top  of  the  wall  are  placed  slabs  of  stone,  on  which  the  same  words 
are  roughly  carved.  The  devout  passer-by,  touching  the  cylinders,  causes  them  to 
revolve,  and  each  mystic  sentence  within  them,  as  it  is  carried  round,  becomes 
endowed  with  the  same  efficacy  to  the  passer  as  though  it  had  been  spoken  by  him 
in  adoration.  Hand-machines  of  a  similar  description,  often  richly  carved  in  brass 
or  silver,  are  used  by  pious  individuals ;  but  some  of  the  monastic  societies  of  Tibet 
employ  for  their  more  serious  devotions  a  more  ponderous  liturgy,  and  call  to  their 
aid  water-power  and  a  praying-cylinder  6  feet  high. 

Crossing  the  old  moraine  before  noticed,  which  is  covered  with  barberry,  goose- 
berry, and  rose  bushes,  we  descended  and  passed  the  stream,  called  on  the  old 
maps  Oonka,  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Gonka  is  really  the  name  of  the  ground  near  the 
bridge,  thongh  it  is  applied  to  the  bridge  also.  It  means  *'  below,"  and  has  been  given 
to  this  locality  because  it  is  below  an  old  fort  on  the  moraine.  The  river  itself,  as 
ie  often  the  case  in  Eumaon  and  Gurhwal,  has  no  special  name.  In  a  state  of 
society  such  as  here  exists,  geographical  names,  as  Humboldt  has  well  observed 
('  Aspects  of  Nature '),  are  only  necessary  to  distinguish  places  which  are  likely  to 
be  confounded  one  with  another.  Thus  we  find  that  in  these  mountains — and 
this  holds  good  in  many  other  parts  of  India — the  great  rivers  are  called  by  the 
inhabitants  simply  Ganga,  i.e.  **  the  river,"  while  distinctive  names  are  hardly 
used  or  known  except  by  strangers.  So  with  respect  to  the  mountain  peaks  and 
ranges,  many  have  no  other  names  than  those  of  the  Deotas,  or  local  deities,  who 
are  supposed  to  reside  on  them.  The  passes,  pasture-grounds,  and  regular  halting- 
places  have  definite  names,  and  it  will  often  be  found  that  one  of  these  supplies 
the  deficiency,  when  a  European  traveller  insists  upon  having  a  name  given  to  him, 
for  peak,  ridge,  or  other  locality,  which  in  reality  has  no  recognized  name  at  all. 

The  old  fort  is  a  small  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  ruinous  wall  a  foot  or  two 
high,  regarding  which  stories  are  told  of  heroic  defences  by  the  ancient  people  of 
Milam  agunst  lowland  invasion.     Regarding  the  origin  of  this  ancient  people  of 
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MiiaiOy  tradition  eays  that  an  adventurer  from  Baha^  the  chief  place  in  Guge,  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Tibet,  was  led  over  the  mountuna  by  a  myBterioua  stag 
to  the  place  which  he  called  Mi-dum,  or  lame  man,  inasmuch  as  he  was  lamed  hj 
his  walk  over  the  passes.  There  were  stories  also  of  a  dragon,  a  standard  dish  in 
the  myths  of  Tibetans,  and  of  an  old  woman — ^a  witch,  I  suppose — bat  it  was  not 
clear  what  these  had  to  do  with  the  foundation  of  Milam.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Shea,  a  stag  with  great  antlers,  which  enters  into  these  histories,  though  now  quite 
unknown  in  this  part  of  the  mountains,  has  a  real  existence.  It  is  the  Cervw 
Wallichii,  of  which  specimens  have  been  lately'got  from  Tibet  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  as 
well  as  from  the  north  of  Kashmir  by  Captain  Cunningham.  Some  of  the  names 
of  the  places  on  the  road  we  were  following  are  connected  with  these  tiaditionB: 
SheAong  is  the  place  where  "  the  stag  got  up ; "  and  Sam-gongj  "*  happy  heart,"  the 
spot  the  beauty  of  which  captivated  the  trans>nivean  immigrant.  [I  have  since 
been  informed  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Blanford  that  the  greatest  doubt  attaches  to  the 
existence  of  Hodgson's  Certms  Wallichii,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  stag  of 
Kashmir  may  have  been  found  in  the  Bhotiya  valleys  of  Kumaon.] 

My  own  taste,  I  confess,  differed  from  that  of  the  l^betan  explorer.  The  valley 
of  the  Dung  river,  as  the  stream  along  which  our  route  led  us  may  more  properly 
be  called,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  ravine,  down  which  rushes  a  roaring  torrent 
jammed  in  between  mountains,  that  rise  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water  either  in 
shattered  cliffs,  or  more  frequently  in  great  slopes  of  loose  debris  that  extend 
upwards  without  a  break  for  thousands  of  feet.  The  vegetation  was  miserable,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  the  glare  from  the  bare  surfaces  were  most  disagreeable,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  nature  was  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

The  road,  which,  however,  hardly  deserves  the  name,  in  spite  of  an  affectation 
of  repairing  it  that  had  been  gone  through  in  our  honour,  is  a  track,  and  that  a 
hud  one,  keeping  generally  near  the  stream,  sometimes  pretty  level  over  a  talus  of 
fUhrU,  now  descending  to  cross  a  side  ravine,  now  ascending  abruptly  over  some 
]>rominent  point  of  solid  rock  that  juts  out  into  the  centre  of  the  valley.  The 
accumulations  of  mud  and  stones  heaped  together  by  torrents,  avalanches,  and 
gUciers,  over  which  the  road  goes,  though  compact  and  firm  enough  when  dry,  are 
«jiiit<i  otherwise  when  the  snow  is  melting  or  after  any  considerable  fall  of  rain,  and 
thi«  road  then  becomes  difficult  and  even  dangerous.  In  these  heterogeneous  aoon- 
//iulatious  of  loose  material,  curious  pinnacles  or  rough  cones  of  various  sizes  often 
*ijeiwiih  themselves  from  the  general  mass  as  it  decays,  capped  with  stones  which 
hmvts  afforded  protection  to  the  summit  of  the  pile,  while  the  materials  around  it 
hiivti  uielted  away  under  the  action  of  rain  or  weather.  Great  fragments  of  rock 
i/t  oyiisiderable  dimensioDs  are  thus  left  perched  high  in  the  air  on  very  slender 
uAm/iUH  of  mud  and  stones,  in  positions  which  at  first  sight  seem  strange  enough. 
'iht^kti  |/i(jcjacle8  are  frequently  met  with  in  other  places  on  the  borders  of  Tibet, 
wU^f*»  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  similar.  I  remember,  also,  to  have  seen 
yftitii^teiy  the  tame  thing  in  some  of  the  unconsolidated  boulder  strata  of  the 
hiwuilk  hilU,  and  the  analogy  with  the  ice-tables  on  glaciers  is  complete. 

As  wa  increased  our  distance  from  Milam,  the  vegetation  became  more  and 
mtirw  uiinhiy,  and  we  passed  the  last  bushes  worthy  of  the  name  (*  Junipenuoom' 
tHUutii)  a  mile  or  so  before  we  reached  Shelong,  where  we  halted.  As  far  as  the 
l>M^  Ml  (liUa-dhuru  there  is  only  one  route  from  the  valley  of  Jubar  into  Tibet, 
ihikUtt^  Irttyoiid  that  pass  a  choice  is  possible  between  two  or  three  lines.  Con- 
d^MUeutlyi  ou  this  portion  of  the  route  the  frequent  demands  for  firewood  for 
'4«^«Uii4rsa  and  the  attacks  of  sheep  and  goats  for  fodder,  have  nearly  annihilated 
iM  ^^^oUUuu,  which,  had  it  been  left  undisturbed,  would  have  been  miserably  poor. 

SttivMy  U  ft  "»*'*r®  l«<^g«  a  few  hundred  feet  square  on  the  yalley-side,  at  an 
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elevation  of  12,860  feet.  It  supports  a  show  of  vegetation  and  tries  to  be  green, 
but  the  multitudes  of  sheep  that  pass  over  it,  succeed  in  depriving  it  of  any  claim 
to  such  an  epithet.  The  plants  observed  were  Astragalus  strictus,  an  Artemisia, 
Sedum  trtdUpetcUum,  and  Cotyledon  oreoides.  Immediately  above  us  rose  a  great 
talus  of  debris  issuing  from  a  narrow  rent  in  the  cliffs  behind,  and  spreading  out 
into  a  broad-based  cone  below.  These  cones  of  debris  are  among  the  characteristics 
of  these  regions ;  their  formation  seems  partly  due  to  avalanches,  and  partly  to 
torrents  caused  by  melting  snow,  which  take  their  place  later  in  the  season,  and 
they  often  terminate  as  this  one  did,  in  a  snow-bed.  Such  accumulations,  when 
their  ends  are  cut  away  by  the  eroding  action  of  streams  at  their  bases,  often  ex- 
hibit an  appearance  of  stratification,  which  may  cause  them  to  be  mistaken  for 
river-deposits  at  great  elevations  above  the  existing  waters,  where,  in  fact,  no  such 
deposits  have  ever  been  formed.  The  origin  of  this  false  stratification  is  readily 
understood :  the  fresh  material  which  is  brought  down  from  above,  as  it  rolls 
onward,  spreads  out  and  covers  up,  with  some  regularity,  the  older  and  inferior 
parts  of  the  slope. 

A  first  trial  of  a  ride  upon  a  jhobu,  though  highly  satisfactory  as  to  the  sure- 
ibotedness  of  the  animal,  gave  but  a  sorry  augury  of  the  pleasures  of  a  long  day's 
journey.  We  thought  it  prudent  on  this  journey  to  uec  the  ordinary  saddle  of  the 
oouotry,  as  it  was  important  to  avoid  anything  that  would  attract  attention,  and  to 
those  not  accustomed  to  them  these  saddles  arc  excessively  uncomfortable.  I  have, 
however,  subsequently  used  an  ordinary  English  saddle  on  a  jhobu's  back  with 
perfect  success.  The  pace  of  the  jhobu  is  very  slow,  hardly  more  than  2  miles 
an  hour  at  best,  and  often  much  nearer  a  mile.  They  are  usually  quiet  beasts, 
though  sometimes  impatient  when  being  mounted  or  loaded.  They  are  driven  or 
led  by  a  nose-rope  fixed  in  the  cartilage  between  the  nostrils  in  the  ordinary  Indian 
fashion  of  dealing  with  homed  cattle,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
guide  them,  as  they  resolutely  take  their  own  way,  and  it  is  soon  found  that  they 
may  be  trusted  implicitly.  Like  other  animals,  they  are  treated  by  their  human 
masters  with  a  peculiar  language.  CJni  and  liyu  are  the  words  of  exhoitation 
moat  common,  the  latter  being  the  more  emphatic.  Whistling  is  in  these  regions 
an  invariable  accessory  to  all  driving,  either  of  horned  cattle  or  sheej),  but  with  the 
Utter  animals  the  noise  is  incessant  and  accompanied  by  the  most  outlandish 
guttural  sounds,  which  it  would  be  difHcult  to  imitate  with  a  civilized  throat,  and 
quite  impossible  to  represent  upon  paper. 

At  9  p.m.,  therm. — air,  45** ;  earth,  0  inches  below  the  surface,  52°. 

Septembers,  Shelong  to  Topidhunga,  13  miles. — Ata.m.,  therm. 44°.  To-day  we 
were  to  cross  the  first  great  pass,  and  here,  therefore,  we  left  behind  our  ordinary 
servants,  and  assumed  our  complete  Bhotiya  costume. 

The  road  still  follows  up  the  same  valley,  with  the  same  characteristics  as 
yesterday,  as  far  as  Dung,  shortly  before  reaching  which  place  we  passed  over  the 
terminal  moraines  of  a  small  glacier,  the  ice  of  which  was  visible  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  us  on  the  right. 

Dung,  13,570  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  name  of  the  halting-places  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  near  the  junction  of  the  stream  from  the  Lasar  glacier,  and  that  from 
the  ShikaUgal,  another  glacier,  up  which  our  road  lay.  Atteaopts  have  been  made  to 
establish  a  route  over  the  La-sar  {La,  *'  pass,"  sar,  "  new  "),  which  will  ba  seen  from 
the  map  to  lead  direct  to  Chirchun  and  Tibet  generally ;  but  the  difficulties — glacier 
crevasses,  I  think — are  said  to  have  been  found  insurmountable,  and  the  only  road 
now  used  is  that  over  Unia'dhura,  which  leads  up  the  Shikal-gal,  The  river  at 
Dung  is  crossed  by  a  solid  causeway,  built  on  some  large  masses  of  rock  which  have 
fallen  from  the  cliff's  above  or  have  bee  a  brought  down  by  the  glacier,  and  which 
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DOW  form  a  sort  of  oatural  bridge.  There  are  a  great  number  of  these  fragments  of 
rock  near  this  spot ;  the  majority  lie  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river,  from  which 
they  have  fallen,  but  many  are  found  also  on  the  left  bank.  Good  shelter  is  to  be 
had  on  the  left  bank  under  some  of  these  rocks,  which  form  spacious  caves,  or,  as 
they  are  here  called,  udyar.  These  masses  of  rock  are  composed  of  an  impure  con- 
cretionary limestone,  which  here  forms  the  upper  member  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
series,  and  I  have  seen  rocks  which  no  doubt  form  a  continuation  of  tho  same  beds 
as  far  nearly  as  the  Niti  pass. 

The  present  extremity  of  the  Shikal-gal  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Dung, 
but  there  are  evident  marks  of  the  glacier  having  formerly  extended  to  that  place. 
The  face  of  the  ice  at  its  lower  end  forms  a  great  precipice,  the  lateral  portions  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  centre,  so  as  to  give  it  a  general  concave  outline,  like  the  Gori 
<;lacier.  The  conchoidal  structure  is  finely  exhibitei.  Keeping  to  the  southern  side  of 
the  lateral  valley  we  had  entered  on  passiug  Dung,  we  at  once  ascended  and  crossed 
the  glacier.  This  was  done  with  remarkable  ease,  the  ice  being  very  little  crevassed, 
and  its  wholo  surface  being  entirely  covered  with  broken  and  disintegrated  stones. 
A  tedious  and  disagreeable  ascent  along  the  north  moraine,  over  sharp  angular 
fragments  of  Silurian  limestones  and  the  qiiartzites  that  cap  them,  brought  us  to  a 
flat-topped  knoll  of  firm  ground  called  Bompras,  at  an  elevation  of  about  14,500 
feet,  on  which  we  found  a  few  new  plants,  Arenaria  glanduli/era,  Erigeron  oZpinfim, 
and  Lloydui  serotitia.  Here  we  left  the  ShikcU-galy  and,  crossing  over  a  low  ridge, 
came  upon  another  smaller  glacier  called  the  Sheta-gal,  which  ends  before  it  can  effect 
a  junction  with  the  Shikal-gal^  into  which,  therefore,  it  pours,  not  ice,  but  only  a  small 
rttream  of  muddy  water.  Bompras,  having  a  little  vegetation,  is  sometimes  made 
a  halting-place  for  parties  travelling  with  sheep.  Among  the  last  plants  which 
straggled  up  to  this  spot,  we  found  Carex  Lehmanni,  Saussurea  sorocephcUa, 
A renaria  glanduli/era,  and  a  larkspur.  Delphinium  BrunoTtianum.  The  latter,  which 
has  a  strong  smell  of  musk,  is  one  of  the  flowers  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  which 
the  hill  people  attribute  the  distress  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  at  great 
altitudes. 

I  may  here  remark  that  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
pains  and  aches  of  which  travellers  complain  at  great  heights,  are  almost  entirely 
to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  bodily  exertions  they  usually  make  in  their  ascent 
in  the  rarefied  atmosphere.  I  have  always  found  that  so  long  as  I  remained  at  rest, 
[  felt  no  real  inconvenience  whatever  at  any  height  that  I  ever  reached,  up  to  about 
18,400  feet.  A  very  moderate  amount  of  exertion,  however,  at  the  greater  elevations, 
IS  sufficient  to  bring  on  violent  headache  and  painful  shortness  of  breath.  Above 
13,000  or  14,000  ft-et  even,  when  remaining  quite  still,  I  have  frequently  found 
myself  drawing  a  long  breath,  hardly  different  from  sighing,  the  lungs,  I  suppose, 
demanding  more  air  than  they  could  get  with  their  ordinary  degree  of  action. 
Below  11,000  or  12,000  feet,  I  am  not  conscious  of  ever  having  noticed  anything 
abnormal  in  my  respiration.  During  this  ascent,  by  sitting  quietly  on  our  j hobos 
we  escaped  all  inconvenience,  though  the  difficulty  of  breathing  was  felt  the  moment 
we  attempted  to  exert  ourselves  by  walking  up  any  part  of  the  mountain.  The 
beasts  got  on  wonderfully  well,  though  evidently  not  by  any  means  insensible 
to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  It  is,  I  presume,  from  the  groans  which  the  yak  utters 
in  working  its  way  uphill  under  such  circumstances,  that  it  has  received  its 
H[>ecific  name  oi  grunniens  ;  and  the  jhobu,  a  hybrid  between  the  yak  and  Indian 
Ay)V/,  inherits  this  peculiarity. 

The  morning  had  been  cloudy  from  the  beginning,  but  before  we  had  got  half 
up  the  sscent  we  were  in  a  dense  mist,  which  almost  wholly  prevented  our  seeing 
where  we  were  going,  excepting  that  we  had  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  glaclen 
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with  which  we  were  at  times  surrounded.  We  were,  however,  more  fortunate  on 
our  return  journey,  when  we  saw  everything  most  satisfactorily,  otherwise  it  would 
hare  been  difficult  for  me  to  have  said  much  of  this  day^s  journey. 

The  Sheta-gal,  or  White  glacier,  is  no  doubt  so  called  from  its  general  clean 
appearance.  It  forms  a  wide  basin-shaped  expanse  fed  by  several  small  tributaries. 
The  mountains  rise  from  it  in  precipices,  the  strata  being  violently  shattered  and 
contorted.  Along  its  south-east  face  the  dip  is  nearly  vertical,  but  otherwise  on 
the  whole  northerly.  The  south-east  moraine  of  this  glacier  is  of  black  slates,  I 
think  probably  Jurassic,  and  the  strata  from  which  it  is  derived  are  perhaps  con- 
nected with  the  Jurassic  beds  that  crown  the  La-khur,  a  pass  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Unta-dhura,  The  north-west  moraine,  however,  and  the  ridge  beyond  it  on 
which  is  the  pass  of  Unta-dhura^  are  probably  PalaBozoic,  the  moraine  being  chiefly 
composed  of  a  pale  quartzite  which  caps  the  Palaaozoic  beds  of  this  part  of  the 
Himalaya.  The  ridge  of  (Jnta-dhura  is,  I  think,  of  the  impure  limestones  already 
noticed  at  Dung,  which  occur  under  these  quartzites.  On  these  points,  however, 
there  may  be  some  doubt. 

Having  crossed  this  glacier,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  final  ascent  of  about 
1000  feet  which  ends  in  Unta-dhura.  This  is  very  steep  at  bottom,  and  is  covered 
with  loose  fragments  of  black  slaty  limestone,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
vegetation  on  any  part  of  it.  There  was  no  snow  whatever  on  the  ground  on 
this  ascent,  nor  on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  the  immediate  approach  to  which  is 
tolerably  easy  for  some  distance. 

We  reached  the  top  at  about  4  p.m.,  the  weather  having  got  gradually  worse 
as  the  day  advanced  and  as  we  ascended,  till  the  afternoon  closed  with  a  decided 
fall  of  sleet  and  rain,  which,  though  not  in  any  great  quantity,  was  painful  in  the 
extreme,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  southerly  wind.  This  was  so  high  that  it 
was  impossible  to  put  up  the  barometers  on  the  crest  of  the  pass,  and  the  attempts 
I  made  to  get  water  to  boil  were  for  a  long  time  Inefifectual,  so  that  we  were  delayed 
here  till  past  five  o'clock.  The  cold  we  experienced  on  the  pass  was  much  more 
dependent  on  the  wind  than  on  the  low  temperature  of  the  air,  for  the  whole 
ground  was  worked  up  into  soft  deep  black  mud  by  the  feet  of  the  cattle  that  had 
lately  crossed,  and  the  enow  melted  as  it  fell,  the  thermometer  standing  at  33°'5. 
But  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  by  the  human  body  in  a  strong  wind,  even  with 
external  temperatures  as  high  as  45°,  is  distressingly  great,  more  especially  if  the 
air  is  much  rarefied  or  very  dry. 

The  height  of  the  pass  is  17,530  feet.  It  is  at  a  break  in  the  precipitous  face 
of  the  mountain  that  rises  from  the  Sheta-gal  glacier.  The  ridge  on  either  side  of 
the  pass  had  patches  of  snow  on  it  at  no  great  height,  and  on  the  northern  slope 
a  considerable  accumulation  of  snow  remained  that  extended  200  or  300  feet  down, 
apparently  the  effect  of  the  drift  caused  by  the  southerly  diurnal  winds  that  so 
conKtantly  sweep  through  the  gap  in  which  the  pass  lies.  The  snow-line  may  be 
estimated  to  lie  a  few  himdred  feet  above  the  pass.  From  the  accounts  of  former 
travellers,  it  would  appear  that  the  ridge  is  hardly  free  from  snow  on  the  south  side 
at  the  end  of  May,  and  that  the  descent  to  Topidhunga  on  the  north  is  then 
chie6y  over  snow  quite  to  the  bottom. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  among  high  mountains,  the  view  from  this  pass  is 
not  very  striking,  the  immediately  surrounding  heights  preventing  any  distant 
prospect.  The  whole  scene  is  one  of  utter  desolation  among  huge  precipitous 
barren  mountaios,  the  strata  violently  contorted  and  shattered,  with  snow  and 
glaciers  lying  on  all  sides.  Under  favourable  circumstances  there  is  still,  no  doubt, 
much  that  is  grand  to  be  found  in  such  situations,  but  the  mists  which  hang  over 
the  passes  of  the  Himalayan  watershed  during  the  summer  months,  when  alone 
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they  can  be  crossed  with  safety,  give  a  traveller  few  opportunities  of  really  seeing 
where  he  is  going ;  and  the  long-continued  exposure  to  the  extreme  violence  of  the 
winds,  to  which  he  is  almost  always  subjected  on  these  passes,  too  often  effectually 
quenches  any  sparks  of  enthusiasm  which  might  otherwise  have  survived  an  ascent 
to  an  elevation  of  17,000  or  18,000  feet.    This  certainly  was  the  case  with  us  now; 
nor  was  our  descent  from  Unta-dhura  made  under  a  happier  star.     It  commenced 
over  filthy  mud  in  a  miserably  cold  wind,  with  drifting  rain  and  sleet,  and  ended 
in  darkness,  in  which  we  reached  our  tent  at  Tapidhunga^  worn  out  by  fatigue 
and  cold,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness.     Nor  were  our  troubles  con- 
cluded even  then.     In  such  cold  and  rain,  a  fire  of  some  sort  was  an  essential  to 
anything  like  comfort.     But  the  green  bush  wood  soaked  with  wet,  which  had  been 
brought  for  fuel,  and  nothing  else  was  to  be  had,  filled  the  tent  with  such  horriUy 
pungent  smoke  that  it  was  quite  intolerable.     No  approach  to  a  blaze  oould  be 
made,  even  with  the  help  of  a  magoificent  pair  of  bellows,  which  seemed  to  form 
part  of  the  regular  equipment  of  our  Bhotiyas,  and  to  have  been  specially  intended 
to  meet  such  an  emergency  as  the  present.     We  therefore  had  to  put  up  with 
a  cold  and  scanty  supper,  and  to  prepare  our  beds  on  the  ground,  which  was 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  and  which  was  not  the  more  sweet  or  pleasant 
for  having  been  used,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  as  a  halting-place  for  sheep  in  all  past 
ages.     Thus  ended  our  first  day  painfully  enough. 

The  vegetation  recommenced  on  the  north  face  of  the  pass,  after  a  descent  of 
about  500  feet,  with  a  cruciferous  plant,  Cheiranthus  Himalayensit,  JSlshollzia 
eriostachys,  var.  pusilla,  and  the  curious  tufted  Thylacospermum  rupifragumj  the 
dense  hemispherical  cushion-like  masses  of  which,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  moss  by  a  casual  observer.  A  few  other  species  were 
observed  as  we  came  down,  but  in  such  miserable  weather  botanizing  was  not 
an  exciting  task,  and  night  soon  made  it  altogether  impossible. 

On  arriving  at  our  halting-ground  at  Topidhunga,  we  found  that  a  Tibetan  of 
Kyunglung  on  the  Satlaj  was  already  there,  on  his  way  home  from  Milam  with 
sheep  loaded  with  grain.  Now,  as  Kyuiiylung  was  near  the  place  to  which  we  had 
intended  to  go  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  it  was  therefore  desirable  that  we  should 
keep  out  of  this  man*s  sight,  we  decided  to  halt  a  day,  to  let  him  get  on  and  oat 
of  our  way. 

September  4.  Halt  at  Topidhuiiga, — After  a  wretched  night,  we  woke  to  find 
our  hopes  of  finer  weather  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  and  we  passed  the  day,^ 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  it  was  raining  and  snowing,  in  our  tents  at  this 
place,  which  has  been  most  deservedly  called  by  other  travellers  a  dismal  pit. 
Topidhunga  is  a  small  piece  of  open  and  level  ground  about  300  or  400  feet  above 
the  Qirihi  river,  a  stream  which,  flowing  westward,  falls  into  the  Dhaoli  near 
Malan,  in  Garhwal.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gorge  between  Unta-dhura 
and  the  Kyungar  pass.  The  elevation,  14,950  feet,  is  such  that  the  vegetation  is 
only  herbaceous.  The  chief  novelties  were  three  gentians,  O.  nuhigena,  ientilar 
and  squamosa,  all  common  in  this  region ;  Veronica  ciliata,  Lychnis  macrorhitat 
Androsace  villosa,  Isopyrum  grandiflorum,  Artemisia  hiennis^  Anaphalis  nubigena, 
Microgyncecium  tiheticumy  *l*oa  bulbosa,  *i)ratensis,  and  '^aJpina,  In  this  neighbour- 
hood, also,  was  found  the  only  fern  seen  in  these  lofty  ranges,  *  Cystopteris  fragdis. 
Our  firewood,  obtained  from  species  of  juniper  and  Lonicera,  was  brought  from  » 
mile  or  so  down  the  river.  As  to  outlook,  we  had  almost  none,  and  clouds  choked 
up  the  gorge  nearly  all  the  time  we  were  here.  The  thermometer  varied  from  34*^ 
to  41°  during  the  day,  the  snow  melting  almost  immediately  it  fell. 

September  5.      Topidhunga  to  Laptel,  8    m<7es.— At   8   a.m.  at    Topidhunga, 
thermometer  37**.    To-day   we    resumed    our   journey,   leaving    Topidhunga   ai 
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9  a.m.,  and  crossing  the  Kyungar  pass,  the  height  of  which  is  prohahly  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Unta-dhura.  I  unfortunately  broke  my  barometer  on  the  top 
of  the  pass,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  make  any  certain  measurement  of  its 
height. 

The  Oirihi  river,  which  flows  in  a  most  savage  gorge  along  the  south  £Ekce  of 
the  Kyungar  ridge,  follows  a  line  of  dislocation  of  the  strata,  which  seems  to  be 
continuous  with  that  found  further  to  the  west  along  the  Hoti  river.  The  rocks 
immediately  to  the  south  of  this  line  are  Palw^zoic,  those  to  the  north  being 
Triassic  and  Khaetic.  To  the  south-east  of  Topidhunga,  the  line  of  separation  of  the 
formations  probably  nearly  follows  the  road  we  had  taken,  as  far  as  Dungy  beyond 
which  I  have  no  information.  Oirthi  is  a  deserted  village  on  the  stream  which 
is  named  from  it,  about  halfway  between  Topidhunga  and  Malari,  on  the  Dhaoli 
in  Garhwal;  near  it  are  said  to  be  lead  and  copper  mines,  but  they  are  only 
occasionally  worked,  and  then  on  the  most  insignificant  scale.  The  Government, 
which  possesses  the  proprietary  right  in  all  the  mines  of  these  mountains,  has,  I 
understand,  not  often  made  a  larger  sum  than  five  rupees  per  annum  from  the 
Chirthi  workings.  The  ascent  to  the  pas^  is  up  a  small  tributary  of  the  Oirthi 
river,  and  is  excessively  steep  and  rugged,  lying  over  or  among  fragments  of  the 
surrounding  clififs  of  all  sizes.  The  rocks  are  limestones  mixed  with  black  slates, 
containing  fossils,  probably  Liassic.  The  strata  are  wonderfully  shattered  and 
disturbed,  and  some  immense  sheets  of  baro  rock,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  45^  to 
the  south,  were  conspicuous  objects  on  our  left.  The  summit  of  this  pass  is  a  long 
rounded  depression  between  high  bare  crags.  It  rises  to  about  17,500  feet.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  small  angular  fragments  of  stone  without  any  appearance 
of  soil,  and  this  is  commonly  the  case  at  these  great  elevations.  There  seems  to 
be  a  transverse  rupture  of  the  strata  along  the  ravine  up  which  we  came,  which 
is  continued  through  the  opposite  face  of  the  ridge  down  to  the  Laptd  river,  the 
dip  having  been  in  opposite  directions  on  our  right  and  left  hand  the  whole  way. 

The  vegetation  on  the  ascent  was  very  scanty ;  a  few  plants  were,  however, 
noticed  almost  to  the  very  top,  namely,  two  Boraginese,  Eritrichium  spathulatum 
and  Microula  Benthami ;  a  nettle,  Urtica  hyperborea;  and  *  Taraxacum  officinale, 
the  common  dandelion  of  England.  Besides  the  foregoing,  may  also  be  mentioned 
a  Ranunculus,  common  and  very  varying  in  size  and  form,  i?.  hyperboreus,  Arabia 
dpina,  and  *  TJialictrum  minus.  We  crossed  no  snow  whatever,  except  a  small  bed 
in  a  sheltered  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  very  narrow  ravine  up  which  we  came, 
and  the  mountains  with  a  south  exposure  were  still  clear  of  snow  for  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  pass.  On  the  north  face  a  large  bed,  evidently  perennial,  lay  a  little 
below  the  summit.  This  is  very  usually  the  case  on  these  passes,  and  a  similar 
patch  is  often  to  be  seen  under  the  lee  of  a  peak,  from  the  south  face  of  which  the 
violent  southerly  winds,  which,  as  before  observed,  almost  constantly  blow  during 
the  afternoon  over  these  passes,  sweep  all  the  snow,  which  consequently  drifts 
into  some  sheltered  place  just  under  the  ridge. 

The  view  from  the  pass,  though  striking,  was  not  very  picturesque.  The 
weather  was  still  cloudy  and  unpleasant,  and  Unta-dhura  looked  dismal  enough 
behind  us.  To  the  north  the  prospect  was  rather  more  cheerful ;  patches  of  sun- 
light and  clouds  less  dense  gave  hope  that  we  should  enter  a  more  agreeable  climate 
as  we  advanced.  The  range  of  Balch,  that  still  lay  between  us  and  Tibet,  was  10 
or  12  miles  distant,  and  seemed  almost  snowless,  though  certainly  rising  above 
18,000  feet  in  altitude.  The  pass  over  which  we  were  to  go  was  clearly  seen,  and 
in  the  valley  below  us  lay  the  halting-ground  of  Laptelj  looking  brilliantly  green, 
with  deep  red  cliffs  (Lower  Carboniferous)  rising  close  behind  it. 

The  descent  from  the  pass,  the  summit  of  which  we  reached  at  half-past  eleven. 
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Iav  for  a  mile  or  two  over  a  long  tiresome  slope  covered  with  angular  loose  frag- 
ments of  rock.  After  crossing  the  bed  just  under  the  pass,  we  saw  no  more  snow ; 
nor  is  there  any  sign  of  a  glacier  to  be  met  with  beyond  this  ridge.  Vegetation 
commenced  in  rather  a  languid  way  about  1000  feet  below  the  pass,  the  nettle 
before  named  and  a  yellow  saxifrage,  *Saxi/raga  Hirculus^  var.  Hirculoides^ 
being  the  first  plants  met  with.  The  grazing-ground  of  Kyungar,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  pass,  is  a  little  green  spot  well  down  the  hill  at  15,000  feet,  on  the 
tnlj^o  of  a  stream  coming  from  the  eastward,  and  near  it  we  found  three  of  tbe 
characteristic  labiate  plants  of  Tibet,  Xepeta  iibetioa,  Lamium  rhomboidenm, 
DracocTj^iltim  htterophyllum  ;  also  Draba  a/pino,  growing  on  the  slopes  of  looee 
atones,  their  rt>ots,  in  the  absence  of  any  soil,  penetrating  deep  among  the  interstices 
between  the  fragments. 

IVyond  Kyungar  we  came  upon  a  small  ridge,  which,  starting  up  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  valley  that  we  had  followed  from  the  top  of  the  pass,  ran  on  our 
left  straight  down  to  the  LapUl  river,  to  which  we  were  descending.  We  here,  for 
the  first  time,  entered  the  rotten  black  shales  that  represent  the  Jurmssic  strata  in 
the  Himalayan  Mesozoic  rocks.  The  hills  formed  by  these  crumbling  shales  are 
rv>unded,  and  covered  with  small  loose  fragments,  among  which  exceedingly  hard 
spherical  argillaceous  n^^ules  are  very  frequently  found,  sometimes  oontaining  an 
<*mbedded  ammonite  or  shell,  but  oftener  a  nucleus  of  iron  pyrites  witboat  any 
trace  of  organiiativ^n.  A$  we  continued  to  descend,  our  path  lay  along  a  small 
strsam  which  falls  into  the  LovUl  river,  and  the  vegetation  began  to  improve 
^:i>eiat]y.  Sirall  shrub*  again  apj^eared — Cjn3;?.in<i  pygmcta^  Lonieera  ^auecu  and 
Si4»<:'  A,\V,'vrV%%.\K  A  geranium,  *(r.  prjiense^  a  British  species,  was  common,  as 
^-eil  as  a  lx^'.yi^^nun>.  i\  icrtucsun.  The  leaves  of  the  last-named  plant,  and  d  a 
«»ui>i\vvrbia«  K.  Sir\ic.\ni^  but  esf^vially  of  the  latter,  had  changed  their  colour  into 
br;;tvant  tvcs»  and  tv^rr.\ed  most  conspicuous  contrasting  objects  on  the  long,  steep, 
*;v.  crumbliiig  sIo|>es  of  the  black  shale.  A  blue  violet,  VioUi  himau^rmtis,  and 
t\N^vj\C.*  ti^r«A-.i,;i\  n»\  wtiv  also  found  on  the  descent. 

Uc:>^  t<v\  we  first  made  acquaintacce  with  the  Tibetsm  marmots,  Arttomy$ 
>\i,\  called  rXiy.i  by  the  Bbv^tivas*  a::d  our  sjv^rticg  friend  Bachn  managed  to 
shvX't  two  v^f  them.  Thev  live  in  villa ceess  so  to  sneak,  iwentr  or  thirtr  of  their 
burrv^w*  heirj:  i:sua*iy  fv^und  t^-^tker,  at  tie  moutLs  of  which,  if  come  upon  very 
suddenly*  they  luay  be  se«n  j»qu*ttiEg  jTx\is*p*.y  as  I  Lave  sitce  seen  the  prairie 
<k>c  \\vi^  ir.  the  rv.;:«\i  S:a:«\  for  they  dissr{>ear  usdef^roond  in  a  moment 
when  dUiurlvo.  0;:r  s:yvimer.s  were  in  capital  ccscitk^  and  their  &t  is  con- 
ssdertsi  a  specifto  ;svr  rV^urnat:sr.i.  The  Bhotiyas.  I  was  u:4d«  sometameB  manage 
K»  ^  the  u;arr.wi«  \>ut  v>f  their  bvx^  by  :urr:r£  a  sinnaa  cf  wascr  down  them. 

The  .'^rc..'^'  ;;wr  is  a  aTAxisKiRvi  strcar^  Icwirc  .ver  a  broad  shii^ie  bed,  and 
is  M«f  n  Iv^  i«j^*.>p  fror.\  a  r.i:e  j^^e  half  a  =:i>  aK  v>p  the  ;«Mrt  where  wv  crossed  it, 
a^u  dvM(^>Mr.r.^  in  a  s^tui'^ar  c.l-e2^  as  &r  S^lc^v.  Foc\iizx:  the  river  as  an  devatioa 
«^s  aKsxt  l.^TvV  ivyt«  a  shv^:t  easy  a:<cei:t  bcvx^hs  .is  to  Itncei  as  13,$60  feet,  an 
exvaxv.vir^j^Tv^^'.v.  c;  the  ^^:4:h^n$4  erjxnui  c:>wc  th«  charms  of  which  weie 
h*'j:ht<«>rv;  by  the  uttvrly  barv  h;.ls  a1.  ^,>u:jc.  The  ril.s  Cif  water  thas  flow  down 
th«*f  hiUs  ;i«Mcx  *.>«'.*.e«  ha;  ca*.>n.-i^v^s  :::  ihecr  eifecs*.  a:  coe  tiae  ninning  over  a 
ba^r  *hx'.'.^\y  S^Uat  x>4hers  ji'.virj:  r:*f  ro  a  r:oirt  luxviniz:  iTC*wth  cf  small  heriage, 
wVvh»  a^  a)  .  \cv,'\  >ftas  in  ivac^n^  alrtsxj4  a  \>^.  IWe&sM  Jocas  Vefcre  obwrved. 
>fcv  hif«¥  \v,.'n;  :*\^  *hr.;bh}r  :vc:.ts^  .Vt-^.v,  ^^  /':-^f>-'  i  »j»a  azic  v^^icnoAiis  jnimafais, 
ay>i*»  •.<,%-■«.  i»*    >,\t>.-7i>^  >  ^-1,    V^-'w^v '   ""*■*   .*;i '.-'»■*  >« ^.^Isyrtttj'a.  Okvt  juon- 

.';*r»    ■    ..    :  •  \.  A  ,\  w,*.v.x  ,'*i.-.y  y  ■/■/.''.       »^    /^"rj:    '^r.ii^..  «il7fVJ«  J»*T^me^ 
•'■■  '     ■.    *   »     '^     •.'*iv,'.\-i>s.  Av.,i    ."V >?■».-.  .*.-•.    •;•>.. ^7vW6 :  ajiv  **«uaiis-aa  acwiffeor. 
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OD6  of  the  least  showy  of  the  tribe,  and  everywhere  found  on  the  banks  of  Btreams 
at  ihese  elevationa.     G.  teittlla  and  I'Uiirogyne  carinChiafa  are  also  common  in 

Wereached  Lttptel  nbout  hfllf'past  three,  and  I  immediately  set  to  work  to  restore 
the  barometer,  the  tube  of  which  had  its  top  knocked  off  on  tha  pass  by  a  jerk  In 
taking  it  out  of  its  leather  caee.  I  had  taken  a  spare  tube  already  filled  in  caae  of 
accidents,  so  I  soon  got  this  into  its  place,  and  I  bad  no  more  disasters  sftGrwards. 
The  indications  of  Ibis  barometer  were  corrected  by  comparisons  subsf  quenlly  made 
with  barometers  that  h»d  been  left  at  Milam. 

September  6.  Laptel  to  Shani/cha,  i  ntiles. — As  we  wished  to  let  our  Huniya 
friend  get  a  little  ahead  of  of,  we  made  a  short  mitrch  to-day.  This  was  also 
otherwise  desirable  to  enable  us  to  get  over  the  Ittitch  pass,  which  was  now  before 
uf,  early  on  the  following  day  before  the  wind  got  up.  The  route  the  whole  way 
lay  over  uadulatiog  tosy  ground,  often  on  the  black  shale,  and  it  was  throughout 
fairly  coTBred  with  vegetation.  Almost  the  only  shrubby  plants  were  ' FntetiCill/t 
fruiicoan,  of  which  there  are  several  well-marked  varieties,  a  Loniserit.  and  the 
Caragana,  all  of  which  were  common  enough,  growing  perhaps  to  2i  feet  high,  but 
not  more  J  and  the  bright  blue  i)^(pAiniumc(«rufeuTn,  another  cbaracteristic  Tibetan 
form,  began  to  be  conspicuous. 

In  many  places,  strewed  on  Iho  surface  of  the  ground,  are  seen  fragments  of 
ammonites  and  belemoites,  more  particularly  the  latter,  which  are  at  times  seeu 
in  great  maaBes  composing  almost  the  whole  substance  of  the  rock.  Portions  of 
these  esniB  Jurassic  beds  we  afterwards  found  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Lakhur 
r«aB,  at  a  height  of  18,400  feet. 

Skangcha,  H,800  feel,  where  we  halted,  is  on  a  stream  that  flows  from  the 
Bahh  pass,  past  Laptel.  It  is  a  flat-bottomed  narrow  ravine,  with  nothing  re- 
markable in  it.  The  rocks  here  again  become  much  harder  and  more  craggy,  and 
gave  indications  of  having  suffered  alteration  by  the  intrusion  of  the  griienaCones 
and  porphyries  seen  in  the  vicinity.  I  found  no  fossils  in  these  strata,  and  they 
have  perhaps  been  obliterated.  In  this  sheltered  ravine  the  vegetstion  was  still 
cheerful,  a^^d,  in  addition  to  the  plants  before  noticed,  we  observed  Campanuh 
tiriilala,  and  several  European  or  Siberian  forms  of  Ranunculus  and  Potentilla  that 
are  very  common  In  Tibet  i  e.g.  R.  piilckellus  and  hyperboreus,  as  well  as  P.  mvlti- 
Jida,  uricea,  and  *  aruerina.  The  fern  *  Cyitoptvris  fragilie,  the  only  one  of  these 
regions,  waB  also  seen  in  cracks  in  the  rocks. 

ne  of  the  bills  above,  as  we  went  along,  we  saw  for  the  first  time  three  or 
four  of  the  wild  asses,  Asinue  or  Ejium  Kiung,  Tib.  "  Kyang."  These  animals  are 
o  common  in  tbe  open  plain  of  Quge,  that  the  landscape  is  hardly  complete  without 
one.  An  attempt  of  our  friend  Baohu  to  get  near  enough  to  them  for  a  shot 
proved  futile  on  this  cccasion,  aa  on  every  other  during  our  eipedilion.  He  was, 
however,  more  fortunate  in  his  attentions  to  two  wild  sheep,  Oiiis  Bvrrhel,  or 
A'aAurn,  Hind.  Barhal,  Tib.  Sim,  which  be  managed  to  bring  down  ;   though  a 

I  third,  which  was  discovered  later  in  the  evening  on  tbe  cliffs  over  our  heads, 
managed  to  escape  in  spite  of  tbe  scientific  stalking  of  our  Bhotiya  sportsman, 
whose  operations  we  watched  In  inglorious  ease,  sitting  in  front  of  our  tent. 
Having  eecured  the  skins  of  the  barhal,  our  retainers  made  a  more  serious 
attack  on  tbe  remains  of  the  slaughtered  sheep,  concluding  their  operstions  with  a 
manufacture  of  Bauss^^es,  the  details  of  which  may  bo  left  to  tbe  imagination  of  the 
reader.  A  fine  warm  evening  ushered  in  a  feast  which  made  grand  havoc  with  the 
gune,  though  our  chef  de  aiUine  providently  reserved  certain  legs  and  loins  for 
our  special  consumption,  and  we  found  the  barhal,  though  cooked  A  h  Bkothja, 
very  good. 


I 

I 
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My  friend  Mr.  W.,  who  had  heen  Eomewbat  upset  by  the  effects  of  the  cold  oa 
Unta-dhura,  was  still  suffering  a  little ;  hut  matters  were  clearly  mendingf  and  our 
anticipations  of  hetter  luck  were  not  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  The  thermo- 
meter at  9  p.m.  was  36°*7. 

September  7.     Shangcha  to  Tisum,  13  miles. — As  it  was  always  necessary  for  us 
to  eat  our  morning  meal  before  we  started,  we  never  gut  off  much  before  eight 
o'clock.    To-day  we  began  to  ascend  almost  immediately  over  a  steep  mountain 
face,  if  possible  more  than  usually  barren,  and  we  reached  the  summit  of  Balf^ 
pass  a  little  before  ten  o'clock.    In  the  stream  of  Shangcha  I  had  seen  a  good  many 
pebbles  of  greenstone,  and  I  was  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  this  rock  soon 
appear  in  situ.     It  forms,  indeed,  the  summit  of  the  Batch  ridge,  the  peaks  of  which 
rise,  as  I  have  said,  to  upwards  of  18,000  feet.    The  rocks  through  which  these 
eruptive  rocks  are  intruded  are  of  Cretaceous  age.    There  were  a  few  patches  of 
snow  lying  about,  but  this  range  hardly  comes  within  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow. 
PbaBnogamouH  vegetation  exists  to  the  very  summit,  within  a  few  feet  of  which  we 
found  a  pretty  little  composite  plant  (Allardia  tomentom\  growing  freely  en  the 
rock  on  which  I  hung  up  the  barometer.     Here  also  we  found  two  species  of 
Saussurea,  so  numerous  at  these  elevations,  S,  Hookeri  and  hracieata^  Nepeta  longi- 
bracteatdy  and  Arenaria  mtisciformis.    The  wind  was  already  blowing  too  hard  to 
permit  of  a  halt  on  the  actual  crest  of  the  pass.    On  the  rocks  exposed  to  the 
south  were  very  curious  incrustations  of  ice,  icicles  indeed,  but  standing  out  hori- 
zontally like  fingers  towards  the  wind.    I  was  not  able  to  understand  how  thqr  wen 
caused,  nor  can  I  tell  why  tht^y  were  confined  to  particular  spots.    The  thermo- 
meter stood  at  41°,  aud  though  the  dew-point  at  the  time  would  probably  have 
been  below  32*^,  and  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation  sufficient  therefore  to  freeie 
water,  yet  it  is  evident  that  no  condensation  could  ever  take  place  simoltanaoiialy 
with  the  evaporation.    I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
facts  of  the  case  at  the  time  to  be  able  to  say  more  about  this  apparent  pnnlev 
but  I  think  that  I  afterwards  saw  something  of  the  same  sort  on  beds  of  snow  under 
Unta-dhura  pass  and  on  the  Milam  glacier.    The  circumstances  of  these  idcte 
being  noticed  by  Captain  Weller  on  the  Batch  pass  several  years  before  my  Tisity 
shows  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  mere  accident.    [It  has  since  occurred  to  me 
that  these  icicles  were  caused  by  radiation.     I  found  subsequently,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  position,  that  a  thermometer  suspended  vertically,  and  simply  exposed  tc 
the  sky  in  front  of  it,  was  depressed  as  much  as  20°  Fahr.  below  the  true  tempe^ 
rature  of  the  surrounding  air.    This  result  was,  of  course,  due  to  the  radiatioi^ 
through  the  extremely  dry  and  rarefied  atmosphere  at  the  great  elevation  at  whida 
the  thermometer  was  exposed.    As  radiation  takes  place  freely  from  a  sariace  o€ 
ice,  the  growth  of  such  icicles  as  those  described  might  be  due  to  the  oondensatioia 
of  vapour  brought  up  by  the  southerly  day  winds  that  fo  constantly  blow  OTer 
these  passes,  and  its  accumulation  in  the  form  of  ice  on  the  exposed  extremity  of 
the  icicle,  the  temperature  of  which  might  thus  have  been  greatly  reduced.] 

From  the  Batch  pass,  17,490  feet,  we  looked  down  over  the  part  of  Tibet  w© 
were  about  to  enter.  The  view  was  somewhat  restricted  by  the  projecting  points 
of  the  mountains  on  which  we  stood,  and  the  distance  was  obscured  by  clouds,  but 
wo  naturally  looked  with  great  interest  at  what  lay  before  us.  The  plain  of  Ougt, 
which  we  afterwards  found  to  be,  as  indeed  we  had  expected,  much  more  extenaife 
than  it  appeared  from  this  point  of  view,  was  so  much  broken  up  by  small  ranged 
of  hill  and  ravines  as  not  to  be  very  striking  as  a  plain,  and  though  its  geneial 
barren,  brown,  and  red  tints  certainly  looked  warm  and  comfortable  from  the  pats^ 
where  we  were  shivering  with  cold,  they  did  not  otherwise  give  promise  of  muol^ 
either  in  a  botanical   or  picturesque  point  of  view.    A   distant  line  of  Uu^ 
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monnUina  btting  ta  ordinary  wrraMd  oatliue,  uid  a  confiuion  of  cloodi  over  them, 
with  nrf  few  aoowy  peaks  Tiaiblr,  ]ookei  od  the  whole  nChrr  commoDplioe.  It 
will  be  seen,  boweTer,  from  the  map,  that  our  poBitiou  wu  parijcularly  unhTour- 
cble  for  k  iieneral  view  of  the  couolry — such,  for  ioalaace,  u  f  Afterwards  hid  from 
th«  top  of  Lanjar  peak,  near  the  Niti  pMB. 

On  the  deBcent,  within  600  feet  of  the  Bummit,  or  at  an  elevation  of  about 
17,000  feet,  the  v^tation  had  reappeared  pretty  freely,  and  by  the  aide  of  a  small 
atreaoi,  wbich  to  tbe  north  of  the  Indian  watershed  is  an  eesential  for  any  approach 
to  vigorous  Tej^etatioD,  we  found  several  new  plants.  A  large  tlowered  gentiaii, 
G,  nubiffena ;  Drabi  limophyUa,  a  form  closely  allied  to  D.  eteUala  of  the  Alps : 
three  or  four  speciea  of  Pediculari»,P.  utrticolor,  rhinaat!ioidei,ii,ad  cheilanthifolia  ; 
aome  grasses,  inoluding  Avtnn  tuhtpkala  and  Dettkamptia  cfrtpiloi/i,  and  Cam: 
nthdata. 

Having  reached  the  Jankitm  river,  which  liea  at  the  foot  of  the  descent,  we 
croued  ii,  and,  ascending  its  steep  bank,  at  length  emerged  upon  the  plain  of  Qvgt. 


Tbe  margin  of  tbe  plain  immediately  ia  contact  with  the  outer  ranges  which  consti- 
tola  the  Indian  watershed  i^  about  16,500  feet  above  tbe  sea,  and  was  hence 
■afficJently  elevated  abave  the  central  parts,  which  perbapa  average  16,000  feet,  to 
*^bla  us  to  Bee  well  over  the  whob  surface.  We  now,  too,  caught  a  partial 
'"(npse  of  the  greit  snowy  peak  of  Kailaa,  which  risea  to  a  height  of  very  nearly 
f^OOO  feet.  Heavy  clouds  were  hanging  over  tbe  distant  ranges,  and  here  and 
^"^  rain  was  seen  to  be  foiling.  The  sunshine  and  dark  Bhndowa  intermixed 
**^  it  difficult  tj  seize  upon  the  arrangementa  uf  the  ridges,  or  to  judge  of  their 
™^*aceB.  The  plain  appeared  to  be  perfectly  flat  and  o[iBn  for  nearly  li)  miles  to 
"^^orth,  with  aroiill  ranges  of  hill  here  and  there  rising  sharply  from  it,  while  it 
^**-l  abruptly  on  the  soutii  on  the  flauka  uf  the  mountains  under  which  we  stood. 


^Jantum  river  ran  straight  before  u. 

*3f  "0  a  direct  line,  its  sides  sloping  ai 

:      *^war  cutting.    Other  amsller  ra' 

^^^*Bing  as  they  went  at  length  to  m 


utting  out  a  hu^e  furrow  from  the  plain, 
n  angle  of  about  45°,  and  almost  as  even 
es  were  seen  to  originate  near  us,  and 
9  with  tbe  larger  one  just  mentioned. 
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Down  one  of  these  our  road  led  us,  and,  following  its  course,  we  at  length  reached  a 
halting-ground  called  Tisum,  near  the  junction  of  the  Chaldu  ravine  with  that  of 
Jankum,  It  had  heen  intended  that  we  should  halt  on  the  Mamxn  ravine  before 
reaching  that  of  Chaldu^  but  there  was  no  water  in  it,  so  we  had  to  go  on. 

1  he  sections  of  the  plain  here  made  by  these  ravines,  to  a  depth  of  200  or  300 
feet,  showed  that  it  was  a  great  deposit  of  gravel  or  boulders,  the  magnitude  of  the 
stones  varying  from  a  moderate-sized  boulder^  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter,  to  fine 
sand.  The  beds  were  laid  out  horizontally,  or  rather  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  for  the  plain  has  a  strong  fall  towards  the  Satlaj.  The  surface  was  gene- 
rally very  even,  the  stones  being,  with  few  exceptions,  embedded  in  the  soil,  which 
was  everywhere  scored  over  with  depressions,  something  similar  to  those  seen  on 
mud  when  drying,  but  less  definite,  probably  arising  from  the  draining  off  of  the 
water  as  the  snow,  with  which  the  surface  must  be  covered  in  the  winter,  melts 
away.  Stunted  bushes  of  Caragana,  the  Dama  of  the  Bhotiyas,  or  Trama  of 
Tibety  and  tufts  of  the  half-shrubby  Eurotia  ceratoides  hardly  exceeding  a  foot  in 
height,  were  sparingly  scattered  over  the  ground,  mixed  with  a  few  grasses,  Arte- 
misia, Allium,  Larkspur,  and  Potentilla ;  but  I  estimated  that  not  one-tenth  of  the 
surface  was  covered  by  these  plants  near  the  Himalaya,  where  the  vegetation  was 
most  vigorous,  while  further  on  the  proportion  did  not  probably  exceed  one- 
twentieth.  The  alluvial  plain,  indeed,  is  nearly  an  absolute  desert,  and  it  is  only 
near  the  streams  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravines  that  habitations  are  to  be  met  with. 
The  footprints  and  other  signs  of  the  Kyang  are  to  be  seen  in  greater  or  less 
abundance  on  all  parts  of  this  plain,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  animals  are  more 
numerous  here  in  spring,  for  at  the  time  of  our  visit  there  was  hardly  anything  for 
them  either  to  eat  or  drink.  In  one  or  two  places  we  saw  their  bones  lying  in  the 
ravines,  to  the  seclusion  of  which,  I  suppose,  they  had  retired  to  perish. 

Tisum  is  the  name  applied  to  three  halting-places,  within  a  mile  or  so  of  on^ 
another,  near  the  junctions  of  the  Jankum,  Mamin,  and  Chaldu  ravines,  and  w^ 
were  told  by  our  Bhotiyas  that  it  was  derived  from  the  two  words  of  the  Hindix 
and  Tibetan  languages,  both  of  which  mean  *'  three,'*  viz.  ti  and  sum.    A  mar0 
probable  etymology,  however,  is  that  the  name  is  a  compound  of  ti,  which  in 
the  Kunaori-Tibetan  dialect  means  "  river,"  and  sum^  meaning  *'  three."     But  all 
such  etymologies  may  be  looked  on  with  suspicion.     It  should,  however,  be  said 
that  sum-do  is  the  regular  Tibetan  term  for  a  junction  of  two  ravines  where  s 
liat  space  suitable  for  villages  or  encamping  is  usually  met  with,  and  it  will  b0 
seen  that  this  word  also  has  sum  or  **  three  *'  in  it,  no  doubt  from  the  three  porticos 
of  alluvial  ground  at  the  junction  of  two  streams. 

At  9  p.m.  the  thermometer  was  no  lower  than  45°,  though  Tisum  is  14,690 
feet  above  the  Eea ;  but  the  night  was  cloudy. 

(To  he  continued.^ 


THE  LIVINGSTONE  EXHIBITION. 

Under  this  name.  Dr.  Harford  Battersby,  of  the  Livingstone  Missionary  College, 
organized  an  exhibition  of  travellers'  equipments  and  health  requisites  in  the  Si. 
Martin's  Town  Hall,  which  was  open  to  the  public  from  January  1  to  January  6. 
The  exhibition  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  relics  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  of  other  travellers,  and  the  second  of  trade  exhilnts  shown  l^ 
some  of  the  leading  equipment  and 
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The  Livingstone  relics  included  a  bust  and  portraits  of  Livingstone,  two  of  his 
original  MS.  maps,  his  sextant  and  photographs  of  the  tree  under  which  his  heart 
was  buried,  lent  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Mr.  Frank  Wilson,  son-in- 
law  of  the  explorer,  showed  a  very  interesting  series  of  books,  including  the  journals 
written  in  notebooks,  on  the  edges  cut  off  pamphlets,  and  on  pieces  of  newspaper. 
He  showed  also  the  watch,  drawing-instruments,  binoculars,  and  firearms  carried  by 
Dr.  Liyingstone,  as  well  as  other  objects  associated  with  his  work  and  expressive  of 
the  recognition  it  received  at  home.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  was  the 
cast  of  the  broken  and  mis-set  humerus  by  which  the  body,  when  it  was  brought  to 
this  country,  was  proved  to  be  that  of  David  Livingstone. 

Mr.  W.  H.  George,  son  of  the  late  map-curator  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society,  Mrs.  Horace  Waller,  and  others  also  contributed  photographs,  portraits, 
models  and  other  relics. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  January  2,  the  exhibition  was  reserved  exclusively 
for  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  their  friends,  who  were  received 
l>y  Sir  George  Taubman  Gt)ldie,  Vice-President  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Frank  Wilson 
g&ve  a  short  address,  illustrated  by  the  appliances  to  which  he  referred,  showing 
how  vastly  all  kinds  of  travellers*  equipment  have  been  improved  since  the  journeys 
of  Livingstone. 

The  second  part  of  the  exhibition  contained  8i>ecimens  of  tents,  portable  boats, 
™^«»nns,  travellers'  clothing  and  boots  exhibited  by  S.  W.  Silver  &  Co.,  the  Military 
^uipment  Company,  the  Jaeger  Company,  the  Berthon  Boat  Company,  and  J. 
''^teker.    Portable  foods  were  shown  in  great  variety,  special  features  being  the  pre- 
pared meat-rations  of  the  Nao  and  Bovril  companies.     Much  interest  was  shown 
'0  tl^e  exhibit  by  the  British  Preserving  Company,  of  Kayne,  Essex,  of  desiccated 
^P^^«ables  prepared  in  an  absolutely  dry  form  without  preservative  or  colouring 
^^^^rs,  which  only  require  to  be  soaked  in  water  to  assume  the  appearance, 
^^^*^*",  and  characteristic  smell  of  fresh  vegetables  or  fruit.     A  great  variety  of 
^°i<iines  in  forms  specially  adapted  for  portability  and  resistance  to  bad  climates 
wera    ^hown  by  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  Allen  &  Hanbury,  Howards  &  Son, 
^PP^fcx^heimer,  Sons  i^  Co.,  T.  Howard  Lloyd  &  Co.,  and  others.     Many  of  the 
^*^^:>ds  of  preparation  are  extremely  ingenious.     Filters,  cookiDg  appliances,  etc., 
fer^     ^hown  in  considerable  variety.     Some  exhibits  appeared  to  have  little  connec- 
^^  "^^ith  travel  or  travellers,  e.g.  babies'  clothes,  but  such  were  merely  exceptions 
^  ^^^      otherwise  excellent  and  practical  exhibition.    There  was,  however,  a  very 
f^n^^-^^kable  want  of  a  kind  little  creditable  to  firms  which  rely  doubly  on  travellers ; 
^  "^^as  the  total  absence  of  maps,  chai  ts,  or  books  of  travel  or  geography.     Smith, 
^^^^    &  Co.  showed  some  books  on  medical  travel,  but  that  was  all.     How  very 
diff^^nt  the  department  entitled  '*  Literary  and  Educational "  would  appear  in  a 
»B*^*^^  exhibition  held  in  Germany  ! 

^   series  of  lectures  was  arranged  to  explain  and  to  be  illustrated  by  the  ex- 

^bitioD.    These  were  given  by  Dr.  Harry  Guinness,  on  "  South  America ; "  by  Mr. 

"^^  Wilway,  on  "  Health  Precautions  in  Cold  Climates;  "  by  Major  Ross,  i.m.s.,  on 

••tbe  Malarial  Mosquito;  '*  by  Miss  Mary  Kingsley,  on  **  West  Africa;  "  and  by 

Df.Harford-Battersby,  on  "The  Preservation  of  Health  in  the  Tropics.* 
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EUROPE. 

Oeog^phy  of  Europe. — In  the  latest  volume  of  the  new  issue  of  Stanford's 
Compendium,  Mr.  G.  G.  Chisholm  treats  of  the  southern,  central  and  eastern 
countries  of  Europe,*  the  whole  forming  a  practically  new  work,  constructed  on  a 
new  plan,  and  almost  entirely  rewritteu.  After  a  general  introduction  on  ihe 
geography  of  Europe  as  a  whole,  the  countries  are  taken  up  in  the  order  of  the 
^lediterranean  peninsulas.  Central  Europe,  and  finally  Eastern  Europe.  The  treat- 
ment of  Italy  is  very  full,  and  is  so  planned  as  to  form  a  key  to  the  whole 
geography  of  Europe  from  the  historic  side.  In  dealins;  with  the  other  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  Mr.  Chisholm  is  assisted  hy  Mr.  J.  T.  Bealby.  There  are  over 
a  hundred  illustrations,  chiefly  views  of  towns  and  scenery,  and  a  complete 
ei]uipment  of  mape,  including  the  orography,  rainfall,  geology,  and  ethnography  of 
Europe.  The  geological  map  is,  we  believe,  the  first  to  show  the  whole  of  Europe 
with  the  formations  coloured  in  accordance  with  the  rules  drawn  up  by  the 
International  Geological  Coogres;*,  for  their  large-scale  map  of  the  continent.  The 
stHTond  volume  will  contain  descriptions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavia, 
Holland,  and  Belgium. 

The  Biological  Geography  of  Europe. — Dr.  l^obert  Scharff  has  been  kind 
enough  to  supply  us  with  the  following  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  his  newly  pub- 
lisher! book,  *  The  History  of  the  European  Fauna.'  t  When  we  examine 
tho  ct>niix>8ition  of  the  British  fauna,  we  find  that  the  native  element  is  very 
inconspicuous.  The  general  range  of  the  majority  of  the  British  species  clearly 
indicates  that  they  have  migrated  to  the  British  Isles  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  nu>st  of  our  familiar  forms  of  animal  life  occurring  there  also.  A  few 
of  these  may  possibly  have  found  their  way  to  these  islands  in  an  accidental 
manner  across  the  sea,  but  the  main  m.iss  of  the  fauna  must  hare  traTelied  in  the 
normal  uu>de  bv  land  when  the  channel  between  England  and  France  did  not  exist 
Aa  a  rule,  species  art'  known  to  be  grou^^  round  certain  centres,  near  which 
tho  genus  probably  originated,  and  we  can  thus  approximately  ascertain  the 
original  honuM  of  thocmiponent  elements  of  our  fauna.  The  former  history  of 
mammals  and  moliusoa  is  reveilod  to  us  to  some  extent  by  the  remains  which  we 
find  prt^sorveii  in  our  get^logical  strata,  while  other  groups  of  animals  have  left  few 
fossil  trac«ju  By  atrefully  mapping  out  the  geographical  range  of  the  British 
i^lH^cios  of  animals  and  taking  into  consideration  their  pist  diatribution,  it  is 
)\vsiblo  in  a  uuntU'r  of  oai>es  to  discover  the  direction  from  which  their  migratioc 
tiH>k  pUiH*.  Tlkcre  aro  species  which  have  undoubtedly  come  to  ns  from  the  north, 
which  form  |^rt  of  what  wo  might  c;Ul  an  arctic  migration.  Another  group  of 
s|Hvios  oante  fi\>m  Siberia  and  acroc^s  Central  Europe,  and  these  are  members  of 
ti\o  SiWrian  n\igration.  And  we  have,  beaides,  animals  which  originated  in  the 
Alps  and  in  S«Mah-\V<  stern  and  als\>  in  Eastern  Eorope  and  in  Southern  Asb- 
Tho  Uto  Kdwar\l  Forl^es  was  tho  fin^^t  to  apply  su:h  methods  of  analysis  is 
(racing  tho  histv^ry  of  vnir  fauna,  and  to  dem:»nstrate  the  great  importance  of  the 
sluvly  of  .-vivgtVjjraphy,     Ho  hold  that  the  Sv  at h- western  or  Lositanian  element  of 


•  '  Siuuforxl's  v\mu\hmuUuiu  of  Vitvgruphy  and  Tnfcvor  ^new  iflBoe>^Europe.  Vdi. 
ll>  13»H»,  H,  V'hUholm      London     K  >Unfon.L    l!55>^. 

t  'Tho  llmtor>  of  tho  V:uro|Man  F;uiua,*  IW  R.  F.  SoharC  Bw9C.,  pb.d.  With 
ilhmnuUonn       rho  I'onti  m|H»nir\   Sv".ovav  S^tios.      L-.^ihi<«i :  Walter  Soott,  Limited. 
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)ar  fauna  was  the  oldest,  and  that  the  eastero,  Teutonic,  or  Siberian  was  the 
newest.  Discontinuity  in  the  range  of  a  species,  as  Darwin  has  taught  us,  is 
ilways  a  sign  of  antiquity,  and  many  of  the  Lusitanian  species  no  doubt  exhibit 
mch  a  distribution.  The  general  distribation  of  the  dififerent  elements  of  the 
British  fauna,  moreover,  proves  that  Forbes  was  quite  correct  in  his  estimate, 
^ow,  if  we  would  ascertain  precisely  the  geological  age  of  any  of  the  various  migra- 
tions which  entered  the  British  Islands,  the  relative  age  of  the  others  could  thus  be 
ixed.  As  we  should  expect,  the  most  modem  of  the  migrations  has  left  the  most 
satisfactory  fossil  traces.  We  can  actually  follow  the  former  migrations  of  many 
)f  the  species  right  across  Europe  from  their  native  home  in  Eastern  Europe  or  in 
Siberia.  A  number  of  characteristic  Eastern  forms  make  their  first  appearance  in 
England  in  the  Forest-bed  deposit,  whilst  in  Germaoy  and  Bussia  their  remains 
x^ur  only  in  beds  overlying  the  lower  boulder  clay.  These  continental  beds  are 
believed  to  have  been  deposited  during  an  inter-glacial  stage  of  the  Glacial  period, 
ind  their  fauna  would  indicate  that  they  are  contemporaneous  with  the  Forest-bed. 
The  subjects  just  alluded  to  are  fully  discussed  in  the  book.  Then  follows  an 
looount  of  the  nature  and  history  of  the  Sibarian  fauna — the  former  occurrence 
3f  southern  species  in  the  New  Siberian  islands — and  the  origin  of  the  Caspian 
fauna,  and  these  studies  incidentally  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  comparatively  mild 
but  damp  climate  must  have  prevailed  in  Europe  and  Asia  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Glacial  period.  Under  these  circumstances  an  enormous  northern 
meT'de-glace  could  not  have  existed.  The  old  Lyellian  theory  of  the  marine  origin 
sf  the  boulder  clay  thus  finds  confirmation,  and  this  hypothesis  explains  many 
&Domalies  of  distribution  which  would  otherwise  remain  inexplicable.  According 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  geography  (maps  of  which  are  given  in  the 
book),  Scandinavia  continued  northward  as  far  as  Greenland,  and  southward  to 
Scotland,  whilst  England  was  connected  with  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Glacial  period.  A  submergence  of  the  northern  plains  of  Kussia  and  Germany — i,e. 
i  transgression,  in  the  sense  of  Suess — took  place,  so  that  a  continuous  sea  existed 
between  the  White  sea  and  the  east  coast  of  England,  which,  however,  did  not  com- 
municate with  the  Atlantic.  The  composition  of  the  Scandinavian  fauna  indicates 
that  that  country  was  isolated  from  continental  influences  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  occurrence  of  marine  species  in  fresh-water  lakes  in  Northern  Europe  seems 
to  support  the  view  that  not  long  ago  the  latter  was  covered  by  the  ocean.  It  is 
also  demonstrated  clearly  that  the  fauna  of  the  Alps  is  not  due  to  the  Siberian 
migrants  having  retired  to  the  mountains  from  the  plain  after  the  Glacial  period, 
but  that  it  is  mainly  of  Central  and  Southern  Asiatic  origin.  It  must  have 
survived  the  Glacial  period  on  the  Alps  themselves,  oven  though,  no  doubt, 
extensive  glaciers  spread  beyond  the  lower  outliers  of  that  great  mountain  chain. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Alpine  fauna  thus  supports  the 
view  as  to  the  temperate  character  of  the  climate  during  the  Glacial  period,  and 
the  survival  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  pre-glacial  animals  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  in  those  areas  in  which  they  had  previously  established  themselves. 

Eecent  EeBearcheB  at  the  *'  Karlseisfeld  "  (DachBtein).— Baron  von  HUbl, 

director  of  the  technical  section  of  the  Austrian  Military  Geographical  Institute, 
has  during  the  past  summer  carried  out  a  series  of  measurements,  effected  by  the 
ud  of  photography,  of  the  famous  "  Karlseisfeld  "  glacier  in  the  Alps  of  Upper 
Austria,  the  scene  of  Friedrich  Simony's  classic  labours.  The  results  are  most 
satisfactory,  and  will  be  utilized  for  the  construction  of  a  minutely  detailed  map 
of  the  glacier,  the  scale  of  which  will  be  1 :  10,000  (that  of  Finsterwalder's  map 
of  the  Vemagt  glacier),  or  even  larger.  Simultaneously  with  this  new  survey, 
which  is  intended  to  supplement  and  rectify  that  published  in  1897  by  Colonel 
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von  Groller,  investigations  have  been  made  by  Dr.  August  von  Bdhm  into  the 
glacial  phenomena  of  the  region,  particularly  the  moraines  and  the  periods  of 
advance  and  retreat  of  the  glacier. 

Dr.  Karl  Oestreich's  Explorations  in  Macedonia.— Dr.  Earl  Oastreich, 

whose  investigations  in  1898  in  the  north-west  of  European  Turkey  have  already 
been  described  in  the  Journal,  has  since  continued  his  work,  during  the  summer  of 
181)0,  by  a  scientiSc  examination  of  parts  of  Macedonia.     Writing  to  the  Berlin 
Geo<;raphical  Society  in  August  and  September  last  (Verhandlungen,  1899,  Nos.8 
and  D),  he  briefly  describes  the  chief  results  of  his  journeyp,  which,  he  says,  show 
that  even  the  best  geological  maps  of  the  region  in  question  must  be  superseded. 
Dr.  Oestreich  reached  Monastir  by  way  of  Uskiib,  and  the  principal  result  of  the 
journey  between  those  places  was  the  discovery  of  a  limestone  range  with  patches 
of  neve  (in  July),  '*  karen,"  and  lakes.     From  Monastir  he  made  an  expedition  to 
Lakf s  Ochrida  and  Prespa,  which  resulted  in  considerable  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  geology  of  their  neighbourhood.    The  whole  of  Lake  Ochrida  Ues  in  a 
limestone  area,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Western  and  Southern  portions 
of  Prespa,  i,e.  the  west  coast  and  the  two  soathern  bays.    The  character  of  the 
country  round  these  parts  of  the  lake  resembles  that  of  the  Dalmatian  islands, 
while  the  lake  itself  is  of  the  nature  of  a  "karst"  lake.   Dr.  Oestreich  found  on  the 
cliffs  marks  of  three  different  water-levels,  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  feeL    He 
thinks  that  these  point  to  a  continued,  as  well  as  a  periodic,  sinking  of  the  water— 
the  latter  possibly  seasonal — although  the  natives  assured  him  that  the  level  was 
constant.     From  the  fishermen  he  learnt  that  the  greatest  depth  is  forty  times  the 
span  of  the  outstretche^l  arms  in  the  northern  basin,  twenty  times  in  the  south- 
west bay,  and  five  to  seven  times  in  that  towards  the  south-east.    This  last  is  now 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  lake  by  a  neck  of  land,  and  has  no  outlet,  though  an 
almost  level  valley — the  site  of  a  former  outflow  or  inflow — leads  from  its  upper 
end  to  the  Devol  plain.     The  most  remarkable  discovery,  however,  was  a  subter- 
ranean outlet  of  the  lake  near  Han  Qorica  on  its  west  shore,  the  water  running  in 
a  full  stream  into  the  limestone,  which  dips  to  the  west-north-west.     Whether  or 
no  it  falls  into  Lake  Ochrida  cannot  be  determined.   Among  other  features  of  interest 
examinetl  was  the  solfatara  of  Eozel,  near  Ochrida,  which  g%ve  the  smell  and  other 
signs  of  sulphur.     During  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  Dr.  Oestreich  passed 
through  entirely  new  ground  on  the  way  from  Vodena  over  the  mountains  to  Gjev- 
gelii  on  the  UHklib-Salonica  railway,  and  here  too  made  some  interesting  geologictl 
discovfripH,  including  that  of  Ilippnritidce  on  the  declivity  of  the  Kumakcalan 
towards  the  plain  of  the  Moglena.    The  Murichovo,  the  region  of  the  gorge  of  the 
( Vnn,  is  a  volcanic  tablelind,  while  mountains  of  over  6500  feet  altitude  round  its 
margin  are  also  comiH)8tHl  of  volcanic  rocks. 

Limans  of  the  Black  Sea.— The  Odessa  University  undertook  several 
ytMim  Mince  a  detailed  exploration  of  the  limans,  or  salt  li^es,  situated  close  to 
the  ^(U-coaHt  in  the  neigh lK>urhooA  of  Odessa.  The  results  of  a  detailed  explora- 
tion of  tho  Knyalnik  liman  are  now  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Novarouian 
^(>i/f»Mii)  Siu'itt^  o/  yatunili»ts  at  the  University,  vol.  xxii.  2.  The  topographical 
part  in  by  A.  WiisHiliofi*,  and  represents  a  volume  of  300  pages,  with  a  most 
detullrd  largo  map  of  the  liman,  with  its  depths,  on  the  scale  of  1 :  16,800,  which 
will  bo  a  Viiluabto  iKHUimont  for  all  later  exploration  of  the  same  liman,  and  a  series 
of  prtWUoH.  Tlio  astronomical  and  to(H>^raphical  work  is  given  in  great  detail. 
To^iothor  with  the  provimiiiiy  p\ibli«hiHl  work  of  A.  Lebedintseflf  and  V.  Krzyss- 
uownki  {^mww  Momolm')  ami  the  work  of  X.  Sokoloff,  *  On  the  Origin  of  Limans 
in  Si*\i(h  KutiMiii,*  which  contiiins  a  full  bibliography  of  the  Limans  {Memoin 
{/ thr  (f((7(ii;i(*ii/   i'oinmit(r\\    Vol.   ix.   4\    we   hare  now  valuable  matoial  for 
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physico-geographical  considerations  relative  to  the  origin  and  life  of  these  interesting 
formations.  The  same  volume  contains  also  a  paper  on  the  bacteria  which  are 
found  in  the  mud  of  the  same  limao,  by  L.  Silberberger  and  M.  Weinberg. 

The  Eichener  See  in  the  Blaok  Forest. — lo  a  note  in  Globus  (vol.  Ixxvii. 

p.  20),  Dr.  Ualbfass  summarizes  an  article  by  Herr  Enierer  in  the  publication  of 
the  Baden  Schwarzwaldverein  on  the  subject  of  the  Eichener  See,  a  remarkable 
periodic  lake  near  Schopfheim  in  the  south  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  lake  makes 
its  appearance  sometimes  at  intervals  of  several  years,  at  others  several  times  in 
the  same  year.  At  the  last  high-water  period,  in  1882-83,  it  reached  a  depth  of 
11^  feet,  and  persons  have  more  than  once  been  drowned  in  it.  The  lake  owes  its 
origin  to  the  swelling  of  underground  watercourses  which  traverse  the  "  Muschel- 
kalk.''  High  level  is  reached  only  when  some  weeks  have  elapsed  after  the  fall 
of  heavy  rain.  Dr.  Halbfass  urges  the  importance  of  exact  observations  extending 
over  a  considerable  space  of  time. 

ASIA. 

Exploration  in  Northern  Asia  Minor. — Between  September  and  November 
of  last  year  a  scientific  journey  was  carried  out  by  Dr.  Richard  Leonhard  of 
Breslau,  through  some  of  the  less-known  parts  of  Northern  Asia  Minor  between 
Angora  and  Eregli — the  ancient  Galatia  and  Bithynia.  Dr.  Leonhard*s  work  was 
hampered  by  the  amount  of  rain  and  mist  which  prevailed,  but  in  spite  of  this 
he  succeeded  in  climbing  the  culminating  point  of  the  Ala-dagh,  the  highest 
range  of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  also  in  crossing  the  Bithynian 
chains  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea.  The  latter  journey  was  accomplished  in 
the  face  of  unusual  difficulties. 

Sr.  Slarl  Lehmann's  Visit  to  Armenia. — We  learn  from  the  Oeogra- 
pkische  Zeitschrift  (1899,  p.  708)  that  Dr.  Karl  Lehmann  has  lately  returned  from 
a  Tisit  to  Armenia  in  company  with  Dr.  Balck,  which  occupied  eighteen  months. 
The  objects  of  the  journey  were  mainly  antiquarian  and  ethnological,  but  results 
of  Talue  to  geography  have  been  obtained  by  the  determination  of  a  series  of 
altitudes.  The  inscriptions  brought  back  are  said  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
history  of  the  old  North  Chaldasan  empire.  Linguistic  traces  of  the  Chaldaaaos 
could  not  be  found,  but  are  most  probably  to  be  looked  for  in  the  country  behind 
Trebizond.  The  rock-dwellings  examined  by  Dr.  Lehmann  are,  however,  in  many 
cases  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Chald^eans,  if  not  to  a  still  earlier 
date. 

Shrinking  of  the  Dead  Sea. — According  to  a  note  in  the  DeutBches  Bund- 
ichau,  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  lately  undergone  a  marked  diminution  in 
volume,  mainly,  it  is  said,  owing  to  the  increased  diversion  of  the  water  of  the 
Jordan  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  bed  of  the  lake  is  said  now  to  appear  like  a 
deposit  of  dry  salt. 

Betnm  of  the  Danish  Pamir  Expedition.— The  return  to  Copenhagen  of 

Lieut.  Olufsen,  who  for  the  greater  part  of  two  years  has  been  engaged  on  an 
expedition  to  the  Pamirs,  has  recently  been  announced.  During  the  past  summer 
the  expedition,  which,  as  already  recorded  in  the  Journal^  left  its  winter  quarters 
on  March  1,  appears  to  have  continued  its  work  in  the  southern  borders  of  the 
Pamirs,  returning  home  by  way  of  Khiva,  Re^ht,  and  Teheran.  Important  resultB 
in  the  field  of  cartography,  ethnology,  and  natural  history  are  said  to  have  been 
attained. 

The  Connt  de  Barthblemy's  Latest  Journeys  in  Annam.— The  Count 

de  Barthelemy,  who  during  the  last  few  years  has  made  various  journeys  of 
exploration  in  French  Indo-China,  in  1898-99  carried  out  an  expedition  through 
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the  mountainous  region  of  the  Mois  to  the  south  of  Hue,  which  is  described  in  the 
third  part  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Paris  Geographical  Society  for  1899.     The  term 
Moi  is  a  collective  one,  signifying  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a  district  hitherto 
little  explored,  who  dififer  much  among  themselves  both  in  race  and  language.    M. 
de  Barthclemy,  with  two  European  companions,  made  a  preliminary  trip  from  Hue 
southward  to  the  Song-kai  river,  passing  through  a  number  of  Moi  villages  between 
the  basin  of  the  Hue  river  and  the  Song-kai.    As  far  as  the  streams  are  navigable 
by  sampans  the  villages  are  inhabited  by  Anoamites,  but  beyond  the  limit  of 
navigation  the  Moi  districts  begin.    The  Annamites,  who  are  very  active  as  small 
traders,  carry  on  some  intercourse  with  the  latter.    The  Moi  houses  are  poor  bat 
lofty,  and  there  is  a  common  building  in  the  centre  of  the  village  for  the  reception 
of  strangers.    The  journey  was  rendered  difficult  by  constant  rain  and  the  badness 
of  the  tracks,  but  at  last  the  first  French  settlement  towards  the  Song-kai,  An-dien, 
was  reached,  and  the  travellers  proceeded  down  the  coast  for  a  more  important 
tour  in  the  Moi  countries  further  south.    The  starting-point  was  now  Tra-mi, 
celebrated  for  the  trade  in  cinnamon  carried  on  with  the  Mois.    This  trade,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efiforts  of  the  authorities,  remains  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
of  Fai-fu.    The  first  Moi  tribe  encountered  was  that  of  the  Daviats,  distinguished 
by  their  narrow  almond-shaped  eyes.    They  are  more  wild  and  war-like  than  the 
Mois  first  seen,  and  their  villages  are  strongly  stockaded.    Reaching  the  bann  of 
the  Song-trakuk,  the  travellers  found  that  this  was  incorrectly  shown  on  the  map 
of  M.  Pavie,  extending  further  to  the  west.     The  watershed  towards  the  Mekong 
was  crossed  at  an  altitude  of  5250  feet,  heights  of  6500  feet  being  observed  in  the 
neighbourhood.    The  Eroog-bla  was  then  followed  southwards  through  the  country 
of  the  SedangE — taller  and  stronger  than  the  Daviats,  but  dwelling  in  unfortified 
villages,  well  hidden  in  the  woods.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Eon-Tan,  the  point 
of  divergence  of  several  routes  into  the  Laos  country,  the  Bla  enters  a  fine,  well- 
cultivated  valley.     Proceeding  down-stream,  the  travellers  reached  the  Cathdie 
Mission  among  the  Banars,  and  their  further  route  was  south-west  through  well- 
known  country  to  Binh-dinh. 

The  Lnkchnn  Depression. — It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  brotbeTi 
Grum-Grzimailo  discovered  in  1890  the  remarkable  depression  of  Lukchun  in 
the  midst  of  Central  Asia,  the  llussian  Geographical  Society  asked  Roborovskj 
to  carefully  explore  this  depression  during  his  last  journey.  Accordingly, 
Hoborovsky  established  at  Lukchun  a  permanent  meteorological  observatory,  tt 
which  observations  of  the  meteorological  instruments  were  carefully  made  for 
two  years  in  succession,  from  November  1, 1893,  to  October  18,  1895.  The  station 
was  situated  2^  miles  east  of  Lukchun  town,  and  was  visited  in  September,  18d4| 
by  Obruchefi*.  Now,  General  Tillo  gives  in  the  Izvestia  of  the  Bussian  Qeographicil 
Society  (1899,  1),  a  full  analysis  of  the  results  of  these  important  observationi. 
The  nearest  mettorological  stations,  the  altitudes  of  which  are  known  from  level- 
lings,  are  unfortunately  only  Barnaul  (Altai)  and  Irkutsk — the  altitude  of  which 
last  still  remains  doubtful  to  some  extent.  Oonsequently,  there  is  no  means  of 
obtaining  an  absolutely  reliable  altitude  of  Lukchun.  However,  from  three  series 
of  comparisons  of  the  two  years*  barometrical  observations  made  at  Lnkcbmi  with 
the  observations  at  Barnaul  and  Irkutsk,  as  well  as  with  the  isobars  of  Hsmii 
Buchan,  and  Tillo,  it  appears  that  the  altitude  of  the  Lukchun  station  most  be  IT 
metres  (56  feet)  below  the  sea-level,  with  a  possible  error  of  +  15  metres  (50  feet).  A 
careful  levelliog  of  the  whole  of  the  Lukchun  depression  having  been  made  (t 
map  of  it,  13  miles  to  the  inch,  is  given  with  Tillo's  paper),  it  appears  that  iti 
lowest  spots  are  from  95  to  112  metres  below  the  meteorological  station;  so 
that  the  altitudes  of  these  spots  are  —112  metres,  or  —368  feet  below  the  sea-lersl 
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at  Bojantetura,  and  as  much  as  ^130  metres  (428  feet)  at  Tash-tura.  Besides, 
tbe  meteorological  observations  made  at  Lukchun  are  highly  interesting  in  them- 
selves. The  difference  between  the  monthly  averages  of  the  barometer  in  January 
asd  July  is  greater  at  Lukchun  than  at  any  other  spot  known  on  the  earth ;  it 
attains  fall  30  millimetres.  In  December,  January,  and  February,  the  maximum 
of  barometric  pressure  is  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  The  daily 
range  of  the  barometer  in  these  regions  of  maximum  pressure  is  as  great  as  in 
several  tropical  lands.  The  temperature  of  the  summer  months  is  also  very  high, 
and  is  the  same  as  in  the  Sahara.  The  maximum  temperature  observed  (48^  C.  or 
118°  P.,  and  64®  C.  or  147°  F.  in  the  sun)  is  also  a  maximum  one,  while  the  dry- 
ness of  the  air  and  the  absence  of  rain  in  the  Lukchun  depression  are  also  excessive. 

AFBIOA. 

Surreys   of  the   Bonchamps  Mission. — We  learn  from  the  Politique 

CaUmiale  for  December  19  last  that  a  large-scale  map  (1 :  200,000),  in  fourteen 
sheets,  of  the  regions  traversed  by  the  Bonchamps  Mission  in  South- West  Abyssinia, 
has  been  constructed  by  M.  Charles  Michel,  the  second  in  command.  This  map 
will,  it  is  said,  constitute  the  most  important  authority  on  the  geography  of  the 
little-known  regions  with  which  it  deals.  Since  his  return  to  France,  M.  Michel 
has  devoted  all  his  time  to  working  up  the  large  amount  of  material  brought  back 
by  the  expedition.  This  includes,  among  other  collections,  a  large  number  of 
specimens  illustrating  the  insects  of  the  country  traversed,  no  fewer  than  thirty 
having  been  previously  unknown  to  science.  Drawings  of  these,  prepared  by 
M.  Biichel,  will  eventually  be  published. 

The  French  in  the  Northern  Sahara. — Recent  news  shows  that  French 

activity  in  the  Sahara,  south  of  Algeria,  has  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase. 
Although  travellers  of  that  nation  have  for  many  years  devoted  their  attention  to 
those  regions,  which  since  1800  have  been  formally  acknowledged  as  a  French 
sphere  of  influence,  the  definite  establishment  of  sovereignty  has  not  hitherto  been 
effected  beyond  the  outpost  of  £1  Qolea,  on  the  great  southern  road  to  Insalah  and 
the  Tuat  oases.  The  extension  of  French  influence  over  the  latter  has  long  been 
only  a  question  of  time,  for,  although  some  vague  claims  were  once  made  by  Marocco 
to  the  Tuat  oases,  these  were  quite  unsupported  by  the  actual  exercise  of  sovereignty, 
and  have  been  virtually  abandoned  for  some  years  past.  The  way  has  lately  been 
prepared  for  a  definite  advance  by  the  work  of  various  French  travellers  and  officers 
in  the  Insalah  region,  who  have  executed  important  surveys,  and  introduced  many 
corrections  into  our  maps.  Among  these,  M.  Flamand,  who  in  1896  undertook  a 
mission  to  Gurara,  and  Captains  G-ermain  and  Laperrine,  who  more  recently  sur- 
veyed the  route  from  Fort  Macmahon  to  Insalah,  deserve  special  mention.  The  pre- 
sent Governor-General  of  Algeria,  M.  Laferri^re,  has  been  a  zealous  advocate  of  a 
forward  policy,  which,  it  is  said,  has  now  been  definitely  decided  on  by  the  French 
Government.  M.  Laferridre^s  views  have  been  clearly  expounded  in  the  Bevue 
Franfaiae  (1899,  p.  205 ;  1900,  p.  11).  He  has  shown  the  importance  of  affording 
protection  to  the  tribes  friendly  to  France  against  their  more  obstructive  neighbours 
by  the  military  occupation  of  Tuat,  which  would  also  have  the  beneficial  result  of 
permitting  the  extension  to  that  district  of  the  railway  now  under  construction  to 
Jenien-bu-Resg.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  occupation  of  Insalah  has  not 
been  effected  without  opposition,  and  fighting  has  taken  place  around  that  centre. 
M.  Flamaod^s  name  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  recent  operations, 
although  according  to  earlier  information  that  traveller,  who  left  Wargla  for  the 
south  in  November  last,  was  entrusted  rather  with  a  scientific  than  a  political 
mission,  the  task  committed  to  him  by  the  Minister  of  Public  instruction  being  the 
No.  XL— Fmruary,  1900.]  n 
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study  of  tbe  geology,  botany,  and  bydrography  of  tbe  region,  as  well  as  of  tbe  state 
of  religious  affairs  among  the  sects  of  the  Algerian  Sahara.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  tbe  name  Tuat,  which  is  tbe  general  Berber  word  for  "  oasis,"  and  is  sometimes 
used  for  tbe  whole  group  of  oases  south  of  Algeria,  including  Insalab,  is  applied  in 
tbe  narrower  sense  to  the  line  of  oases  running  north  and  south  from  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gurara  to  about  26}°  N.,  tbe  most  important  lying  a  few  miles  to  tbe 
east  of  the  course  of  the  Wed  Mzaud.  The  population,  which  includes  a  diversity 
of  ethnical  elements  (Berber,  Arab,  Negro,  etc.),  is  very  dense,  tbe  separate  "  ksur,** 
or  settlements,  adjoining  each  other  very  closely,  and  numbering  over  300.  Tbe  soil 
of  the  district  is  formed  in  great  part  of  recent  alluvium,  extending  round  tbe 
base  of  the  cretaceous  Tademait  plateau,  and  to  this  fact  it  owes  its  fertility.  The 
importance  of  the  locality,  however,  depends  in  great  measure  on  its  central  position 
among  tbe  surrounding  countries,  which  has  made  it  a  great  emporium  of  trade. 
To  the  French  it  is  of  value  as  forming  an  advanced  outpost  in  tbe  direction  of 
Timbuktu,  and  thus  facilitating  communication  across  the  desert  with  tbat  much- 
sought  goal. 

Dr.  Kandt's  Surveys  in  the  Lake  Kivu  Eegion.— The  fourth  number  of 

the  Mitteilungen  aus  den  Deutschen  Schutzgebieten  for  1899  contains  a  short  report 
by  Dr.  Kandt  on  his  work  around  Lake  Eivu,  to  which  alluf  ion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Sharp  in  his  recent  communication  to  the  Society  {JounicU,  vol.  xiv.  p.  662).  A 
sketch-map  is  also  given  of  the  lake,  which  shows  how  incorrectly  it  has  hitherta 
been  shown  on  our  maps.  Dr.  Kandt  wrote  from  his  zoological  station  on  Lake 
Eivu  in  August  last.  In  December,  1898,  he  had  started  up  the  valley  of  Rusizi^ 
and  on  reaching  its  outflow  from  the  lake,  crossed  to  its  right  bank,  and  followed 
the  western  shore  of  Kivu  through  Bunyabungu,  Itambi,  and  Uyuugu,  to  Kumasa 
at  its  northern  point.  Thence  he  proceeded  north  through  various  independent 
districts  to  within  two  days'  march  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  afterwards  turning 
south-east  along  the  floor  of  the  great  trough  to  Kissigali,  a  district  of  Kuandat. 
Thence  following  a  former  route  along  the  foot  of  the  Sabyin  volcano,  he  struck 
Lake  Kivu  at  Kumisenye,  and  followed  its  eastern  shore  southward  to  the  RusizL 
The  southern  end  of  the  lake  is  split  into  two  gulfs  by  a  peninsula,  and  at  tbe 
extremity  of  this  Dr.  Kandt  e8tablished  his  station.  The  axis  of  tbe  lake  is  shown 
by  him  as  running  north-east  and  south-west,  the  greater  part  of  it  lying  much 
farther  east  than  has  been  supposed.  The  long  narrow  island  of  Kwijwi,  continuing 
tbe  line  of  the  southern  peninsula^  runs  in  a  straight  line  up  the  centre.  North  of 
Namyagira  (the  north-western  of  the  Virunga  group  of  peaks,  according  to  Yon- 
Gotzen),  the  remains  of  an  old  lake -bed  extend  to  Lake  Albert  Edward,  forming  at 
the  present  day  a  swamp  with  four  minor  lakes.  Dr.  Kandt  carefully  surveytd 
the  greater  part  of  the  region  between  Kivu  and  Albert  Edward^  discovering  a 
great  lava-plain  in  the  south  between  the  volcanoes  and  the  plateau  escarpments 
He  hoped  to  be  able  to  complete  bis  work  by  descending  the  Akanyaru  to  its 
junction  with  the  Nyavarongo,  and  thence  going  north  of  the  Mobasi  to  the 
Virunga  volcanoes,  and  back  to  Kivu  by  their  south  side.  He  has  paid  special 
attention  to  ornithology,  but  was  purposing  in  his  next  trip  to  study  the  botany  of 
tbe  eastern  lake-shore  and  of  the  forests  of  the  plateau-escarpment. 

Pendnlum  Observations  in  German  East  Afrioa.— A  Grerman  expedition 

for  the  purpose  of  gravity  determinations  and  the  fixing  of  positions  by  astronomical 
observations  left  Langenburg  in  May  last,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Glauning 
and  Dr.  Kohlschiitter,  the  latter  of  whom  took  part  in  tbe  Anglo-German  boundary 
delimitation.  Letters  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Rukwa^  describing  the 
early  stages  of  the  expedition,  are  published  in  the  Mitteilungen  aus  den  Deutsche^ 
Schutzgebieten  (1899,  part  4).     From  the  mouth  of  the  Songwe  the  party  proceeded 
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north  via  Rungwe  and  the  Nguramhu  pass,  whence  a  descent  was  made  to  the 
Usafua  plain.  The  new  residence  of  Merere  in  the  Usanga  steppe  was  visited,  and 
the  journey  continued  westward  across  the  Tangano  range  to  the  residence  of 
Sultan  Muamhunyu  (district  Bungu  or  Wungu),  on  Lake  Rukwa.  I  Lient.  Glauning 
aaaigns  a  greater  extent  to  the  remnant  of  the  lake  than  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
giving  it  a  length  of  80  kilometres  (50  English  miles),  or  even  more ;  but  thip, 
perhaps,  includes  the  swamp  at  the  north  end.  He  says  that  even  in  the  south  it 
has  retreated  almost  2  kilometres  (over  a  mile)  during  the  last  ten  years,  though  a 
greater  difiference  is  seen  in  the  north,  where  it  was  shallower.  Its  dimensions  do 
not  change  greatly  in  the  rainy  season.  Dr.  Fllllebom,  who  has  navigated  it  in 
canoes,  found  the  greatest  depth  to  be  from  7  to  10  feet.  A  pendulum  station  was 
established  at  Eamsamba  between  the  lake  and  the  southern  escarpment,  and  here 
obeervations  were  made,  while  positions  for  three  other  stations  were  to  be  chosen 
on  other  sides  of  the  lake.   The  expedition  was  afterwards  to  proceed  to  Tanganyika. 

The  Oeolog^  of  the  West  Coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza— A  short  paper 

by  Captain  Herrmann,  in  the  MUteilungen  aus  den  Deutschen  Schutzgebieten  (1899, 
part  3),  sums  up  clearly  the  chief  structural  features  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Thia  region  forms  part  of  the  great  interlacustrine  plateau, 
composed  chiefly  of  quartzite  and  clay-slates,  which  rises  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  granite  and  gneiss  regions  of  German  East  Africa,  its  boundaries  being 
marked  on  all  sides  by  a  steep  drop  of  from  350  to  1350  feet.  The  lower  layers 
(whose  deposit,  however,  dates,  in  Captain  Herrmann's  opinion,  from  a  period  when 
the  granite  region  to  the  south  was  already  dry  land)  consist  of  a  great  variety  of 
clay-slates,  etc.,  from  a  snow-white  kaolin  to  the  hardest  black  roofing-slatep,  the 
separate  layers  being  generally  thin.  Above  this  series  originally  lay  the  quartzite, 
in  fewer  but  thicker  layers,  also  varying  greatly  in  structure  and  hardnes:^,  some 
being  in  homogeneous  blocks,  others  showing  a  pillar-like  structure.  The  period  of 
the  elevation  of  these  formations  was  probably  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  whole 
fjstem  of  terraces,  troughs,  and  volcanoes  in  this  part  of  Africa.  The  movements 
of  upheaval  must  have  everywhere  acted  in  the  same  direction,  the  structural  lines 
always  running  from  north -north-east  to  south-south-west.  The  force  exerted 
varied,  however,  in  intensity  according  to  the  distance  from  a  central  point,  which 
seems  to  coincide  with  the  volcano  Yirunga.  It  remained,  however,  the  same 
within  successive  zones  slightly  curved  round  this  centre.  The  result  is  a 
succession  of  blocks  separated  by  troughs,  of  which  Captain  Herrmann  deflnes  five. 
The  first  from  the  east  is  formed  by  the  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  which  are  all  connected  beneath  the  water-level,  but  are  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  channel  of  equal  depth  throughout.  Three  other  blocks, 
separated  by  river- valleys,  swampp,  or  lines  of  lakes,  occur  before  the  Eagera  is 
reached ;  while  the  fifth— Ruanda — lies  to  the  west  of  that  river.  These  main 
diviaions  have  exercised  an  influence  on  the  political  partition  of  the  country 
among  the  native  tribes.  Although  the  action  of  running  water  has,  to  some 
extent,  modified  the  relief,  the  edges  of  the  blocks  are  still  so  sharp,  that  this  can 
have  operated  only  from  a  geologically  recent  pericd.  Captain  Herrmann  concludes 
by  a  reference  to  the  three  different  changes  of  level — secular,  periodic,  and  yearly 
— ^which  affect  the  Victoria  lake.  The  second  seems  to  have  a  period  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  years,  and  possibly  coincides  with  fluctuations  in  the  rain- 
fall. In  former  times  the  present  troughs,  snch  as  the  Eagera  valley,  were  arms  of 
the  lake ;  while,  as  the  secular  retreat  of  the  water  proceeds,  that  between  the  islands 
and  the  shore  now  covered  by  water  will  also  form  a  valley,  while  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  islands  will  form  the  coast-line. 

Moir's  Lake  in  Northern  Ehodesia.— Mr.  Robert  Codrington  sends  us  the 
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account  of  a  recent  visit  to  Molr's  lake,  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Selby,  collector  of  the 
Loangwa  district  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  The  lake,  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  Middle  Loangwa,  was  first  seen  by  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  during  his  outward 
inarch  in  1890  towards  Lake  Bangweulu.  Mr.  Selby  reached  it  by  climbing  the 
<iscarpment  of  the  Muchinga  range  and  crossing  the  level  plateau  above,  of  which 
the  lake  is  merely  a  flooded  depression.  The  surface  of  the  plateau  is  dotted  here 
and  there  with  huge  monoliths,  covered  with  lichen.  The  timber  is  low,  the  grass 
short,  and  strong-running  streams  occur  every  few  miles.  Some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  the  country,  now  entirely  uninhabited,  was  densely  populated  with 
Wasenga,  who  retreated  south-west  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  Angoni. 
The  lake  (known  to  the  natives  as  Wemba)  was  apparently  smaller  than  when 
visited  by  Thomson,  as  Mr.  Selby  says  it  is  about  6  square  miles  in  extent,  whereas 
the  former  estimated  it  at  30.  There  are  only  two  narrow  strips  of  open  water 
separated  by  a  sandy  belt  covered  with  rushes,  the  rest  of  the  lake  being  concealed 
by  long  thin  grass  growing  from  the  bottom,  while  the  ground  all  around  is 
swampy.  The  average  depth  appears  to  be  2  or  3  feet  The  water  is  fresh,  and 
contains  fish,  but  no  hippo  or  crocodiles.  In  its  neighbourhood  there  are  only  some 
forty  or  fifty  huts  of  the  poorest  and  wildest  Wabisa. 

AMERICA. 

A  Canadian  Lake  of  Subterranean  Inflow.-— Mr.  A.  T.  Drummond,  in  a 

recent  letter  to  Nature,  describes  a  curious  lake  in  Canada  specially  characteriEed 
by  its  having  an  invisible  inflow.  The  lake  in  question,  named  the  Lake-on-the- 
Mountain,  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  cliff  about  180  feet  in  height,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Qointe,  an  arm  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  described  as  a  lake  of 
clear  fresh  water,  about  1^  mile  long,  with  a  width  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  source  of  the  inflow  is  not,  it  seems,  attributable  to  springs  from  any 
j)066ibly  higher  grounds  in  the  same  country,  but,  in  Mr.  Drummond's  opinion, 
rather  to  be  sought  in  the  Trenton  limestone  area  25  or  30  miles  to  the  north-east- 
ward of  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  The  dip  of  the  rocks  is  favourable,  and  for  the  whole 
•distance,  and  into  the  Laurentian  area  beyond,  there  is  a  steady  rise  towards  the  north 
until  at  about  50  miles  away  a  height  of  nearly  400  feet  above  Lake  Ontario  is 
reached.  A  fair  amount  of  rain  fell  in  this  higher  country  during  the  drought  else- 
where. In  order  to  ascertain  their  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  inflow,  Mr,  Drummond 
this  past  summer  took  a  series  of  depths  and  temperatures  in  the  lake.  Whilst  a  oon- 
jiiderable  part  of  its  area  was  shallow,  the  lake  was  found  to  have,  close  alongside  its 
southern  boundary,  a  great  rent  in  the  bottom,  nearly  a  mile  long,  one-third  of  a  mile 
or  more  wide,  and  varying  from  75  to  100  feet  deep.  This  rent  is  probably  due  to  a 
widened  fault  in  the  Trenton  limestone  here,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  same  forces 
which  gave  rise  to  this  fault  may  also  account  for  a  subterranean  connection  with 
higher  ground  many  miles  away.  In  Lake  Ontario,  at  its  outlet  opposite  Kingston, 
during  August,  the  surface  of  the  water  ranged  in  temperature  around  72°  Fahr., 
and  at  a  depth  of  78  feet  (the  bottom)  it  was  56^**  Fahr.,  the  latter  being  veiy 
much  colder  than  during  last  and  some  previous  year<».  At  the  Lake-on-the-Moun- 
Uin,  whilst  the  temperature  of  the  surface  was  7-ii^  Fahr.,  at  30  feet  depth  it  was 
4)9J°  Fahr.,  at  45  feet  47°  Fahr.,  at  60  feet  43'  Fahr.,  and  at  99  feet  42°  Fahr. 
Thus,  whilst  during  the  first  30  feet  there  was  not  very  much  change  in  the  tem- 
perature, between  30  feet  and  45  feet  there  was  a  rapid  fall  of  22J°,  and  between 
the  latter  depth  and  the  bottom  at  99  feet  a  further  fall  of  only  5° 

Sonthem  Chile.* — Mr.  W.  Anderson  Smith  spent  some  time  in  southern 

»  'Temperate  Chile,  a  progressive  Spain.'    By  W.  Anderson  Smith.    London: 
A.  &  C.  Black.     1899. 
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Chile  in  the  years  1896  and  1897,  studyiog  the  conditions  of  the  districts  in  which 
colonization  is  now  being  carried  on,  the  portion  of  the  central  valley  soath  of  Talca, 
the  island  of  Chiloe  and  the  small  islands  near  it,  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Palena 
riyer.  The  first  part  of  his  book  deals  with  the  social,  political,  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  Bepublic  as  a  whole,  the  second  and  more  important  part  with  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  southern  lands.  He  deals  mainly  with  the  various  aspects 
of  natural  history  in  a  popular  manner,  and  he  has  much  to  say  as  to  the  history 
of  south  Chilean  colonization  and  the  present  condition  of  the  European  settlers  and 
native  Indians.  The  remarkable  density  of  the  forests  in  the  humid  region  is 
vividly  described.  The  great  shell-fish  industry  aloog  the  coatt,  and  the  vast 
abundance  and  slight  utilization  of  the  fish  which  swarm  in  sea  and  river,  are 
strongly  insisted  on.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Smith  made  his  observations  with 
the  assistance,  if  not  indeed  on  behalf,  of  the  Chilean  Government,  but  his  book  is  a 
frank  statement  of  facts  and  opinions  quite  uninfiuencel  by  any  official  controL 

Cheological  Beflearches  in  the  Andes.— The  recently  issued  volume  of  the 
Bevista  del  Museo  de  la  Plata  for  1899  contains  several  reports  on  geological  inves- 
tigations lately  made  in  the  A  ndes  between  Argentina  and  Chili.     One  of  these, 
by  Dr.  Carl  Burckhardt,  deals  with  that  part  of  the  range  just  north  of  39°  south, 
embracing  the  upper  basin  of  the  Biobio.    The  most  remarkable  feature  here  to  be 
noticed  is  the  ramification  of  the  Cordillera  into  three  chains,  including  between 
them  two  "Inter- Andine  plateaux.^'  The  easternmost  chain  forms  a  zone  of  Jurassic- 
Cretaceous  rocks  with  simple  folds.    This  is  followed  towards  the  west  by  the 
plateau  of  Las  Lajas,  a  zone  free  from  folding,  covered  with  neo- volcanic  rocks. 
Next  comes  the  chain  of  Pioo  Hacbado,  forming  a  zone  of  Mesozoic  folds  with  old 
volcanic  rocks,  surmounted  by  basalt,  which  last  has  been  ejected  subsequently  to 
the  folding  of  the  Cordillera.     The  fourth  zone  consists  of  the  plateau  of  the  Rio 
Alumin^,  again  free  from  folding,  formed  of  granite,  and  covered  with  neo-volcanic 
lavas ;  while  the  last  two  zones  constitute  the  chain  of  Lonquimay,  consistiog  of 
Jurassic  folds,  associated  in  the  east  with  granite,  and  further  west  with  basalts 
with  eruptive  centres.     From  the  evidences  of  glaciation  visible  in  tho  basalt  which 
covers  the  Pino  Hachado  chain,  it  follows  that  the  main  folding  of  the  Andes  was 
completed  before  the  close  of  the  glacial  era.     Dr.  Burckhardt  holds  that  the  Pino 
Hachado  chain  is  closely  related  orograpbically  and  geologically  with  that  of  Lon- 
quimay, and  that  the  two  form  together  the  Cordillera,  properly  so-called,  of  the 
region.    An  interesting  note  is  also  giveu  relative  to  a  probable  change,  which  has 
occurred  within  comparatively  recent  times,  in  the  position  of  the  continental  water- 
parting  in  this  latitude.     It  now  runs  through  the  Paso  del  Arco,  and  is  formed  by 
glacial  moraines.    Where  these  are  discontinuous  tho  surface  is  quite  level,  and  is 
occupied  by  a  marsh.     In  the  valley  of  the  Arco,  which  runs  to  the  Atlantic,  there 
are  to  be  seen  the  ancient  deposits  of  a  large  river,  the  rocks  composing  them  being 
not  found  in  the  neighbourhood.     In  the  valley  of  the  Biobio  there  is  a  system  of 
allavial  terraces,  which  show  that  that  river  once  flowed  some  600  to  1000  feet 
higher  than  at  present,  while  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  analogous 
to  the  deposits  on  the  Arco.     Dr.  Burckhardt  therefore  concludes  that  the  Biobio 
once  flowed  to  the  Atlantic  through  the  valley  of  the  Arco.     The  same  volume  of 
the  Beviata  contains  the  report  by  Dr.  Leo  Wehrli  on  a  geological  expedition  to  the 
region  of  Lake  Nahuel-huapi,  which  supplies  the  means  of  comparing  the  structure 
of  the  Andes  in  that  latitude  (40*^-41°),  with  that  observed  by  Dr.  Burckhardt,  and 
alao  with  the  phenomena  previously  noted  by  the  two  observers  in  35°-36°.    The 
region  of  the  Biobio  presents,  as  might  be  expected,  intermediate  characters  between 
the  two  others.     In  the  south  Dr.  Wehrli  found  the  groundwork  of  the  raoge  to  be 
a  vast  granitic  massif,  while  the  folded  sedimentary  formations  are  represented  only 
by  two  narrow  belts. 
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AUSntlLASIA  AKD  OOEAVIO   ISLANDS. 

Soundings  by  the  '*  Albatross*'  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.*— A  letter  dated 

**  Papeete  Harbour,  Tahiti  Island,  September  30,  1899,"  giving  particulars  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  AlhcUroM  expedition  up  to  that  time,  has  been  recdved 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  Commission  from  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz,  and  is  published  in 
Science  of  December  8, 1899.  The  expedition  left  San  Francisco  on  August  23. 
The  first  sounding  was  made  in  lat.  31°  10'  N.,  and  long.  125"^  W.,  in  1955  fathoms, 
about  320  miles  from  Point  Conception,  the  nearest  land.  At  station  No.  2  the 
depth  had  iocreased  to  2368  fathoms,  the  nearest  land,  G-uadeloupe  island,  being 
about  450  miles,  and  Point  Conception  nearly  500  miles  distant.  The  depth 
gradually  increased  until  it  reached  3088  fathoms  in  lat.  16°  38'  N.,  long.  130° 
14'  W.,  the  deepest  sounding  thus  far  obtained.  Off  the  Marquesas,  in  lat. 
7°  58'  S.,  long.  139°  8'  W.,  the  depth  becaime  2287  fathoms.  It  then  passed  to 
1929,  1802,  and  1040  fathoms,  in  Ut.  8°  41'  S.,  long.  139°  46'  W.,  Nukuhiva isUnd 
being  about  30  miles  distant.  Between  Nukuhiva  and  Houa-Houna  (Ua-Huka) 
islands,  830  fathoms  were  registered,  and  5  miles  south  of  Nukuhiva  687  fathoms. 
About  9  miles  south  of  the  latter  island  a  depth  of  1284  fathoms  was  obtained.  -  It 
would  appear  from  the  sonndiogs  that  this  part  of  the  Marquesas  rises  from  a 
plateau  having  a  depth  of  2000  fathoms,  about  50  miles  in  width.  The  soundings 
were  extended  by  the  Paumotus  as  far  as  Tahiti,  and  in  all  numbered  seventy-two. 
The  deep  basin  in  the  Central  Pacific  developed  by  the  soundings  betwesn  laL  24° 
30'  N.,  and  lat.  6°  25'  S.,  varying  in  depth  from  nearly  3100  to  a  little  less  than 
2500  fathoms,  is  pointed  out  as  being  probably  the  western  extension  of  a  deep 
basin  indicated  by  two  soundings  on  the  charts,  to  the  eastward  of  the  line  of  the 
expedition,  in  longitudes  125°  and  120°  W.,  and  latitudes  9°  and  11°  N.,  one  of 
over  3100  fathoms,  the  other  of  more  than  2550  fathoms.  It  was  proposed  to  name 
this  large  depression  Moser  basin.  Large  hauls  of  red  clay  and  manganese  nodules 
were  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  this  basin.  The  bottom  temperatures  of  the 
Moser  basin  varied  between  3i°'6  at  2628  and  2740  fathoms,  to  35°*2  at  2440 
fathoms,  and  35°  at  2475  fathoms;  about  120  miles  from  the  Marquesas.  At 
station  No.  23,  off  the  Marquesas,  in  1802  fathoms,  the  temperature  was  35°* 5. 
The  temperatures  of  the  bottom  between  the  Marquesas  and  Paumotus  were  34°*9 
at  1932  fathoms,  35°  at  2456  fathoms  and  2451  fathoms,  and  35°'l  at  2527  fathoms. 
An  extensive  collection  of  surface  animals  was  obtained,  including  many  interesting 
forms.  On  the  way  to  Tahiti  a  few  days  were  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
westernmost  atolls  of  the  Paumotus.  Prof.  Agassiz  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
these  atolls  have  been  formed  in  an  area  of  elevation  similar  to  that  of  Fiji.  He 
points  out,  also,  that  the  Paumotus  are  situated  on  a  plateau  simiUr  to  that  upon 
which  the  Marquesas  and  Society  islands  are  placed — this  plateau  having  a  depth 
of  from  1200  to  1500  fathoms  rising  from  the  general  oceanic  basin  which  surrounds 
them,  and  which  has  a  depth  of  from  2300  to  2500  fathoms.  Furthermore,  evidence 
of  this  elevation  is  found  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Paumotu  plateau,  at  Makatea 
and  the  Gambler  islands. 

Joomeys  in  the  Oazelle  Peninsula,  Hew  Britain.— Two  short  accounts  of 

journeys  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Gazelle  peninsula  appear  in  the 
Deutsches  Kolonialhlatt  for  December  1  last.  The  first,  b}*  the  GK)vernor  of  German 
New  Guinea,  describes  a  visit  to  the  Mission  station  St.  Pauli  among  the  Baining 
mountains,  in  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  tract  between  the  mountains 
and  the  coast  contains  a  large  area  of  very  fertile  soil,  possibly  suitable  for  cacao 
cultivation.      A  sj)ecies  of  Ficus  was   also  seen,  which  seamed  to  yield  a  good 

*  See  Geographical  Journal^  vol.  xiv.  p.  215. 
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supply  of  caoutchoac.  The  strip  immediately  below  the  mountains  is  intersected 
with  perennial  streams,  which  sometimes  disappear  in  the  porous  limestone.  The 
path  to  the  Mission  station  leads  by  the  valley  of  the  Malamga,  clothed  with 
splendid  forest.  The  school  at  St.  Pauli  already  has  an  average  of  twelve  scholars, 
although  the  station  is  of  quite  recent  date,  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood 
sparse,  and  the  country  difficult  to  travel.  The  Bainings  are  an  energetic  and 
friendly  disposed  race,  and  good  agriculturists.  Their  settlements  are,  as  a  rule, 
placed  on  the  highest  and  steepest  summits,  one  of  which,  1000  feet  higher  than 
the  station,  was  visited  by  the  governor.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  among  the 
mountains  seems  to  vary  greatly.  The  most  characteristic  forms  of  vegetation  are 
luxuriant  bamboos,  wild  bread-fruit  trees,  and  the  ''gallip,'*  a  tall  tree  with 
spreading  crown,  producing  edible  nuts.  The  governor  afterwards  visited  the 
northern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  crossing  over  from  Talili  bay  to  Blanche  bay,  and 
following  the  path  round  the  shores  of  the  latter.  There  is  one  difficult  spot  where 
the  mountains  fall  sheer  to  the  sea,  but  the  view  over  the  bay  is  particularly  fine. 
The  second  expedition  was  made  by  the  Governor  of  Herbertshbhe  to  the  Varzin 
mountains,  to  the  south  of  Blanche  bay.  The  way  to  the  Catholic  Mission  station 
of  St.  Josephsthal  leads  first  through  cultivation,  bush,  and  grass-land,  and  after- 
wards through  high  forest.  The  station  lies  in  a  fine  position,  and  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  Gazelle  peninsula,  which  reveals  the  fact — confirmed  by 
ths  excursions  of  the  missionary,  Pater  Apunto,  in  the  surrounding  country — that  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula  is  quite  uninhabited.  Several  of  the  villages  round 
the  station  were  reached  by  steep  paths,  one  of  them  leading  through  the  dark  ravine 
of  a  stream.  The  separate  homesteads  are  widely  scattered  among  the  bush,  and 
the  huts  are  small  and  poor,  not  allowing  a  man  to  stand  upright  in  them.  From 
the  Yarzin  mountains  a  comparatively  level  ridge  runs  north-west  in  the  direction 
of  Eabaira,  with  which  place  it  would  probably  afford  a  good  means  of 
communication. 

POLAR  REGIONS. 

Glacial  Phenomena  of  Spitsbergen. — in  a  paper  read  before  the  Geological 
Society  in  June  last,  and  priuted  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
the  Society  for  1899,  Mr.  E.  J.  Garwood  sums  up  the  results  of  his  observations 
on  the  glacial  phenomena  of  Spitsbergen,  made  during  bis  second  visit  with  Sir 
Martin  Conway.  Some  of  the  points  were  briefly  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Garwood 
after  the  paper  read  by  Sir  Martin  Conway  before  our  Society ;  but  they  are  now 
dealt  with  in  greater  detail,  and  throw  valuable  light  on  the  phenomena  of  ioe- 
aheets  generally.  Using  the  term  '*  ice-sheet "  in  the  sense  of  a  covering  of  ice 
radiating  from  a  watershed  consisting  of  snow  and  ice,  and  not  confined  by  visible 
barriers  of  rock,  Mr.  Garwood  says  that  two  such  sheets  exist  in  the  part  of  Spits- 
bergen explored— one  on  each  side  of  the  depressed  area  connecting  Dickson  bay 
and  Wijde  bay ;  the  radiating  point  and  chief  gathering-ground  of  each  area  lying 
somewhat  north-west  of  its  centre,  with  supplementary  radiating  points  to  the 
north  and  east.  The  peaks  and  ridges  which  protrude  above  the  ice  (e.^.  Mount 
Chydenius  and  the  Three  Crowns)  are  in  this  view  to  be  regarded  as  groups  of 
'*  Nunatakkr."  These  ice-sheets  seem  to  be  the  remnant  of  an  ice-cap  which  once 
buried  the  country  more  deeply,  the  condition  of  things  observable  being  probably 
almost  identical  with  that  which  prevailed  in  our  own  country  towards  the  close  of 
the  glacial  epoch.  The  alpine-glacier  stage  has  not  yet  been  reached,  the  pheno- 
mena of  valley-bound  ground-ice  with  freely  moving  surface  layers  being  still 
maintained,  bat  the  original  central  radiating  point  has  been  replaced  by  several 
decentralized  points.  Among  the  more  particular  features  described  are  the  ice- 
tunnels  ascribed  by  Mr.  Garwood  to  the  arching  up  of  ice-bridges  on  the  closing  of 
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crevasses ;  the  bringiug  up  of  eoglacial  moraines  to  the  surface  by  the  obstructlou 
caused  by  nunatakkr ;  and  the  eoglacial  streams  with  their  deposits,  which  some- 
times take  the  form  of  '*  kames  "  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  valley.  Mr. 
Garwood  was  unable  to  gain  any  data  respecting  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  ice- 
sheets,  but  thinks  that  in  the  case  of  glaciers  near  the  coast  the  rate  is  not  less 
than  15  or  20  feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  From  observations  made  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  King's  bay  glacier,  he  considers  that  the  discharge  of  icebergs  is  caused 
primarily  by  the  action  of  the  tides,  occurring  during  each  rise  and  fall  of  the  water, 
or  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  sixe  of  the  larger  bergs,  even  supposing 
that  these  represented  a  portion  of  the  ice-front  which  had  resisted  one  such  ri^e  or 
fall,  would  indicate  a  daily  motion  of  16  to  20  feet,  without  allowing  for  the  smaUer 
fragments  constantly  falling.  The  paper  also  touches  upon  the  action  of  sea-ice, 
and  rock-sculpturing  above  the  snow-line. 

The  WellnUUl  Polar  Expeditioil. — A  detailed  account  of  the  Wellman 
polar  expedition  of  1898-99,  with  a  map  and  illustrations,  appears  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Sational  Geographic  Jilagazine,  An  outline  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  meteorological  work  of  the  expedition,  by  Mr.  Evelyn  B.  Baldwin, 
is  also  published  in  the  same  number.  The  main  facts  of  the  expedition  have 
already  been  given  in  the  Geographical  Journal  (see  Jonrmtl,  vol.  xiv.,  1899, 
p.  Z2(y\  On  June  26,  1898,  the  party  sailed  from  Trom^o,  in  the  ice-protected 
steamer  Frithjo/\  calling  at  Archangel.  The  most  northerly  point  was  reached 
on  March  20,  1899,  off  the  east  coast  of  Rudolf  Land,  near  the  82nd  panHel  of 
latitude,  56o  miles  from  the  Pole.  Subsequently  a  party,  led  by  the  meteoro- 
Wgist  Baldwin,  explored  the  eastern  limits  of  Franz  Joeef  Land.  A  voyage  was 
also  made  in  the  unexplored  parts  of  Markham  sound  in  the  relief  steamer 
CaptUoy  and  altogether  some  twenty  new  linds  or  islands  were  added  to  the  map 
of  that  archipeligo.  Confirmatory  evidence  is  given  as  to  the  non-existence  of  the 
Dove  glacier  of  Payer.  Wilczek  Land  is  also  sai  i  to  differ  in  form  and  dimensioiis 
from  the  Austro-ilungarian  explorers'  map&  The  results  of  the  scientific  work  of 
the  expedition  to  be  published  later  include  the  obciervatioos  of  Mr.  Baldwin  on  the 
amrorti  hortalis :  Mr.  Harlan  s  report  on  the  aurora,  particularly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  effect  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  as  also  his  general  study  of  the 
physical  conditions  of  Franz  Josef  Land ;  and  a  report  by  Dr.  Edward  Hofma, 
medical  officer  and  naturalist  of  the  expedition,  concerning  the  £aana  and  florm 
of  that  region.  The  meteorolo'^icai  observations  by  Mr.  Baldwin  will  also  appear 
in  a  subsequent  paper. 


Tho  Temehing  of  Oeogrmphy.— MUs  Beynolis  wa^  awarded  the  Gilchrist 
Travelling  Studentship  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Wales  in  1896,  and 
selected  as  her  subject  of  study  the  methods  of  teaching  geography  in  Switaeiiaiid 
and  the  north  of  Italy.  She  has  now  published  a  very  iateresting  report,^  gi^ng 
the  result  of  her  studies.  The  greater  part  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  Switaer- 
land.  The  part  which  geo^japhy  should  pUy  in  education  is  first  coosidered  with 
reference  to  the  views  of  Rousseau.  Pestalokm.  and  the  Swiss  geographical  teachers 
of  to-^y.  The  methods  of  geographical  teaching  in  the  Swics  uaivcfsities  and 
schools  ar«  then  described  separately,  and  some  account  of  the  complicated  cuitooal 
educational  legislation  is  fdvec.  Chapters  on  school  journeys  and  excursMD*,  map> 
making  and  apparatus  ccmplete  the  seotioa.     While  the  whole  of  the  report  is 

•  •  rhe  XcaohiDij  of  Geogmphy  ia  >wiUcrUad  aad  North  Italy/   By  Joua  Beieaiea 
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uaefiil  and  very  helpful  for  the  teachers  of  geography,  special  interest  attaches  to 
the  chapters  on  school  excursions,  maps,  and  apparatus.  The  school  excursion  and 
the  school  journey  are  not  exclusiyely  geographical  as  practised  in  Switzerland,  or 
in  Germany,  hut  they  are  entirely  educational.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  their 
lessons  is  the  early  training  in  travel.  There  is  probably  no  luxury  less  fully 
enjoyed  than  ordinary  tourist  travel,  simply  because  the  tourist  has  no  idea  how  to 
occupy  his  time  or  what  to  look  at.  The  same  efifect  is  often  to  be  traced  in  the 
more  ambitious  journeys  of  explorers.  Miss  Reynolds  shows  in  great  detail  how 
school  excursions  are  organized,  and  points  out  also  in  what  particulars  they  often 
£all  short  of  the  ideal.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  such  a  method  of  training  could 
be  applied  in  this  country  in  dififerent  social  and  educational  conditions. 


OBITUARY. 


General  Tillo.* 

On  January  11  (New  Style),  1900,  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  after  a  short 
but  painful  illness,  Lieut. -General  A.  A.  Tillo,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Imperial 
Bussian  Geographical  Society,  passed  away. 

The  deceased,  besides  his  purely  military  duties,  was  widely  known  and  respected 
in  the  world  of  science  for  his  great  and  successful  researches.  Having  received  an 
excellent  traioing  in  geodesy  at  two  military  academies — that  of  the  Artillery  and 
Staff  (College — he  lost  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  while  in  Strass- 
burg  in  1879,  in  attendance  on  H.H.  the  Grand  Duke  George  of  Mecklenburg,  for 
whom  he  acted  as  tutor,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  complete  course  of 
lectures  on  Jurisprudence  at  the  University  of  that  city.  Having  thoroughly  mastered 
four  languages  (German,  French,  Engli8h  and  Italian),  A.  A.  Tillo  was  able  to 
develop  his  mental  powers  by  study,  and  found  time  by  his  industrious  habits  to 
read  through  a  mass  of  literature  relating  to  various  branches  of  science.  He 
showed  the  wide  range  of  his  learning  by  his  works,  among  which  there  were 
treatises  on  cartography,  geodesy,  hypsometry,  terrestrial  magnetism,  meteorology, 
and  lastly  pure  geography.  Many  of  these  are  works  of  great  importance,  such  as 
'The  Hypsometrical  Map  of  Kussia/  '  Es»ay  on  a  Tabulation  of  Levelliogs  of  the 
Raasian  Empire,'  *  The  Aralo-Caspian  Levelling,*  '  Terrestrial  Magnetism  in  the 
Orenburg  Region,'  ^  Researches  on  Geographical  Distribution  and  Secular  Variations 
in  the  Dip  and  Deflection  of  the  Magnetic  Needle  throughout  European  Russia,* 
'The  Distribution  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  in  the  Russian  Empire  and  Asia  on  the 
Basis  of  Observations  taken  between  1836  and  1885,' '  Map  of  the  River  Basins  of 
European  Russia,*  etc.  The  number  of  his  separately  published  works  reached  one 
hundred,  and  there  are  others  unpublished  of  great  value.  Of  these  the  following 
are  prepared  for  publication :  ^  Map  of  the  River  Basins  of  Asiatic  Russia,*  ^  Area  of 
the  Russian  Empire,* '  Lengths  of  the  Rivers  of  Asiatic  Russia,'  etc. 

Many  of  these  works  required  the  co-operation  of  a  few  assistants,  and  Tillo 
always  knew  how  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  for  their  task  and  combine  their 
labours  with  his  own  with  the  happiest  result.  His  rare  tact  combined  with  his 
wide  knowledge  gave  him  great  authority  and  influence,  and  it  was  due  to  these 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Lieut.-Golonel  Jules  Shokalbky,  Secretary  of  the  Physical 
Section  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society,  for  the  followin^^  brief  memoir 
of  the  late  Lieut.-General  A.  A.  Tillo. 
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that  he  achieved  brilliant  results  in  bis  yet  unfioished  work—'  Expeditions  to 
•examine  the  Headwaters  of  the  Principal  Rivers  of  European  Russia/  for  which  be 
had  to  make  use  of  a  number  of  fellow- workers  in  the  various  departments  of 
science.  Having  collected  a  mass  of  materials  bearing  on  various  questions,  Tillo 
never  withheld  or  declioed  to  impart  information  to  others  engaged  on  similar 
studies,  a  fact  which  the  writer  of  this  memoir  can  testify  from  bis  own  personal 
experience.  It  was  due  to  Tillo's  initiative  that  the  Geographical  Society  under- 
took a  series  of  researches  on  magnetic  anomalies  in  the  fi:overnment  of  Kursk,  and 
•collected  rich  materials  for  the  bypsometry  of  Russia.  With  all  his  great  erudition 
Tillo  was  conspicuous  for  his  modesty,  and  knew  how  to  listen  to  others  and  respect 
their  opinions. 

Geographical  science  and  Russia  have  lost  in  him  a  foremost  worker  and  a  good 
man  in  the  best  sense  of  these  words. 


Dr.  PanHtschke. 

The  well-known  African  traveller,  Dr.  Philipp  Paulitschke,  Imperial  Councillor 
4Lnd  Professor  at  Vienna  University,  died  in  that  city  on  December  11, 1899.  Bom 
at  Tschermagowitz,  in  Moravia,  he  made  himself  a  name  by  his  ethnographical 
researches  in  the  Somal  and  Galla  countries,  in  which  he  and  his  companion.  Yon 
Hardegger,  were  the  first  Europeans  to  penetrate  south  of  Harrar  as  far  as  Bia 
Woraba.  The  most  valuable  monument  of  his  active  literary  career  is  his  '  Ethno- 
graphie  Nordost-Afrikas,'  in  which  work,  aided  by  the  Uoguistic  researches  of  th« 
•deceased  A.  W.  Schleicher,  he  treated  in  an  exhaustive  way  both  of  the  material 
and  moral  culture  of  the  peoples  of  that  x>art  of  the  continent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Regime  of  the  Okavango  River. 

I  WAS  interested  to  read  in  your  last  issue  Major  Gibbons's  account  of  his  travels  in 
Barotseland,  particularly  that  portion  relating  to  the  Magwegena  spruit,  which 
•connects  the  Okavango  river  with  the  Ewando. 

Major  Gibbons  speaks  of  this  as  merely  forming  an  overflow  of  the  Okavango 
**  during  two  months  of  the  year,  becoming  waterless  during  the  dry  season."  But 
in  this  he  is  incorrect.  It  so  happens  that  in  August  last — the  height  of  the  dry 
season — I  was  on  the  Magwegena  myself.  It  was  then  flowing  freely,  and  much  of 
the  country  on  both  banks  was  flooded.  And  yet  when  Major  Gibbons  saw  it  in 
April  or  May  it  was  dry. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  double  overflow  each  year  from  the  Okavango 
into  the  Kwando  ;  while  curiously  enough,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  Kwando  itself 
comes  down  twice  annually  in  flood,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Okavango  is  over- 
flowing. Obviously,  then,  the  same  causes  make  both  the  Okavango  and  the 
Ewando  rise,  not  only  in  the  wet  season,  but  also  again  in  the  dry. 

Hitherto,  I  believe,  the  suggestion  has  held  ground  that  the  second  rise  in  the 
'Kwando  may  be  caused  by  the  accumulated  rainfall  at  its  source  being  held  back  by 
vegetable  growths  in  the  river-bed,  so  as  not  to  reach  the  Linyanti  marshes  until 
some  months  after  the  local  rainfalls  have  been  carried  off  by  the  stream  and  that 
thereby  the  second  overflow  at  this  point  is  caused.  But  now  that  we  know  that 
the  Okavango  also  has  this  double  rise,  this  theory  is  rendered  less  tenable  unless 
we  are  to  understand  that  the  upper  reaches  of  both  rivers  are  so  exactly  alike  thai 
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the  rainfall  at  their  sources  occupies  just  the  same  time  in  percolating  through  the 
vegetable  growths  which  are  said  to  obstruct  their  respective  beds.  At  the  same 
time  I  confess  that  no  other  feasible  explanation  occurs  to  me.  The  subject  is, 
however,  a  very  interestiDg  one,  and  it  is  possible  that,  now  that  renewed  attention 
is  called  to  the  facts,  some  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  upper  portions  of  either  river  may  be  able  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
knowledge,  with  a  view  to  clearing  up  what  at  present  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 

Percy  C.  Rbid. 
Peering  Bary,  Kelvedon,  January  18, 1900. 
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AdditioM  to  the  Library. 

By  HTTGH  BOBSBT  MILIi,  D.So.,  LOrrqriam,  B.a.8. 

Thx  following  abbreviatioDs  of  nouns  and  the  adjectives  derived  from  them  are 
employed  to  indicate  the  source  of  articles  from  other  publications.  Geographical 
names  are  in  each  case  written  in  full : — 

A.  s  Academy,  Academic,  Akademie.  Mag.  =  Magazine. 

Abh.  s  Abhandlungen.  Mem.  =  Memoirs,  Memoires. 

Ann.  =  Annals,  Annales,  Annalen.  Met.  =  Meteorological. 

B.  =  Bulletin,  Bollettino,  Boletim.  P.  =  Proceedings. 
Com.  s  Commerce.  R.  s  Boyal. 

C.  Bd.  =  Comptes  Bendus.  Rev.  =  Review,  Revue. 
Erdk.  =  Erdknnde.  S.  =  Society,  Societe,  Selskab. 
O.  s  Geography,  Geographic,  Geografia.        Sitzb.  =  Sitzungsberioht. 
Ges.  =  Gesellschaft.  T.  =  Transactions. 

L  s  Institute,  Institution.  V.  =  Verein. 

Is.  s  IzvestiysL  Verb.  =  Verhandlungen. 

J.  s  Journal.  W.  =  Wissenschaft,  and  compounds. 

k.a.  k.  =  kaiserlioh  und  koniglich.  Z.  =  Zeitschrift. 

H.  s  Mitteilungen.  Zap.  =  Zapiski. 

On  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  octavo^  quarto^  etc.,  the  size  of  books  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cover  in  inches  to  the  nearest 
half-inch.    The  size  of  the  Journal  is  10  x  6i. 

A  leleetion  of  the  works  in  this  list  will  be  noticed  elsewhere  in  the  **  JonmaL" 

EUROPE. 
Bulgaria. 


Trade  of  Bulgaria  for  the  year  1898.    Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2357, 1899.    Size 
10  X  6J,  pp.  58.    Price  3d. 

Ivrope.  Chisholm. 

Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel  (New  Issue),  Europe.    Vol.  i. 
The  Countries  of  the  Mainland  (excluding  the  North-West).    By  George  G.  Obis- 
holm,  B.SC.    London :  E.  Stanford,  1899.    Size  8  x  5},  pp.  xx.  and  736.    Mapi 
and  lUustrationt.    Price  15s.     Presented  by  the  Putdisher. 
This  is  referred  to  in  the  Jmmalf  p.  172. 

teope— ^ladal  Period.    Naturw.  Wochenschri/t  14  (1899) :  525-528,  537-543.    Weber. 

Versuoh  eines  Ueberblioks  iiber  die  Vosfetation  der  Diluvialzcit  in  den  mittleren 
Regionen  Europas.    Von  Dr.  C.  A.  Weber. 

Snrope — ^Historieal.    Man.  A.  Imp.  Sei.  Sl.'P€lershourg  8  (1899):  1-184.        Westberg. 

Ibr&hlm*s-Ibn-Ja'kilb'8.    ReiBebericht  iiber  die  Slawenlande  aus  dem  Jabre  965. 
Von  Friedrich  Westberg. 

A  critical  study  of  the  report  of  the  journey  of  Ibraliim  ibn  Jakub  through  the 
ooudtry  of  the  SLivs  in  a.d.  905,  with  notes  as  to  the  identification  of  the  places  men- 
tioned by  him. 
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Europe— Hiitorioal.  /.  Manchester  G.S,  16  (1899) :  24-37.  Howorth. 

The  ChaDges  in  the  Political  Map  of  Europe  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,  as 
illustrated  hy  Copper  Coins.    By  D.  F.  Howorth.     With  lUustrations. 

Europe — Statistioi.  Supan. 

Die  Beyolkerung  der  Erde.  Periodisohe  Uebersicht  iiber  neue  Arealberechnungon, 
Q^bietsveranderungen,  Zahlungen  und  Schatzungen  der  Bevolkerung  auf  der 
gesamten  Erdoberfl'&che.  Herausgegeben  yon  Alexander  Bupan.  X.  Europa. — 
Dr.  A.  Petermann*8  Mitteilungen.  Erganzungsheft  Nr.  130.  Gotha:  Justus 
Perthes,  1899.     Size  11  x  7},  pp.  vi.  and  83. 

The  area  and  population  of  all  the  oountriet  of  Europe  at  the  census  of  1891  and 
1895,  with  occasional  supplementary  or  later  data.  Maps  are  given  of  the  change  in 
the  northern  frontier  of  Greece  and  of  the  density  of  population  in  Russia. 

Tranoe.  C.  Rd.  129  (1899):  1041-1013.  MarteL 

Sur  de  nouvelles  reoherches  souterraines  en  De'voluy  (Hautes-Alpes)  et  sur  le  plus 
profond  puits  naturel  oonnu  (choarun  Martin,  310").    Note  de  M.  E.-A.  Martel. 

Franee.  O.Z,  5  (1899):  580>587,  618-630.  Auerbaeh. 

Ueber  franzosische  Landerkunde.     Von  Prof.  B.  Auerbach. 
On  the  physical  geography  of  France. 

Franee.  Ann.  O.  8  (1899) :  427-437.  Bigourdaa. 

La  Carte  de  France,  d'apr^  Touyrage  du  colonel  Berthaut.    Par  M.  G.  Bigourdan. 
With  Maps, 

Historical  studies  of  the  survey  of  France  from  1750  to  1898,  with  reproduced 
specimens  of  the  various  maps  referred  to. 

Franee — Loire.  Jomnne. 

O>llection  des  Guides-Joanne.  Itin^raire  gene'ral  de  la  France.  Par  Paul  Joanne. 
La  Loire.  Paris:  llaohetteet  C'*',  1899.  Size  6}  x  4},  pp.  48,  xx.,and  338.  Maps 
and  Plans. 

Franoe^Marseilles.  B.S.G.  MarseilU  23  (1899) :  7-30.  Xasson. 

Marseille  port  colonial.     Par  M.  Paul  Masson.     With  Diagrams. 

Franoe— Mont  Blanc.  C.  Rd.  129  (1899) :  993-996.  Jansien. 

Note  sur  les  travaux  au  mont  Blanc  en  1899.    Par  M.  J.  Janssen. 

Franee— Korvan.  Ann,  O.  8  (1899) :  405-426.  Kartonne. 

Une  excursion  de  ge'ographie  physique  dans  le  Morvun  et  TAuxois.  Par  M.  E.  de 
Martonne.     With  Maps  and  Plates, 

Franee— Eormandy.  a  Rd.  129  (1899):  1043-1045.  Thoulet. 

Evaluation  approch^  de  la  denudation  du  terrain  cretac^  des  cotes  normandes. 
Note  de  M.  J.  Thoulet. 

Germany— Bavaria.       SUth.  A.  W.  Munchen  (1899) :  197-222.  Weinseheak. 

Geologisches  aus  dem  bayerisohen  Walde.  Yon  Dr.  E.  Weinschenk.  With  Maps 
and  lUustrations. 

Oermany— Elbe.  Deutsche  Rundschau  O.  22  (1899) :  24-32.  Heai. 

Das  Delta  der  Elbe.    Yon  W.  Henz.     With  lUustration. 

Germany— Prussia.  SehSiie. 

Der  Fl&ming.  Yon  Dr.  Emil  Schone.  Wissenschaftliche  Yeroffentliohungen  des 
Yereins  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Leipzig.  Yierter  Band.  Beitr'age  zur  Geographie  des 
mittleren  Deutsohland.  Herausgegeben.  .  .  von  Friedrioh  Batxel.  Leipzig: 
Dunoker  &  Humblot,  1899.    Pp.  91-191.    Map  and  lUustrcUions. 

On  the  origin  of  the  name  Flaming  as  applied  to  the  low  bare  ridge  in  the  south  of 
the  North  German  plain  on  the  borders  of  Ajihalt 

Germany— Saxony.  Woblrab. 

Das  Yogtland,  als  orographisches  Individuum.  Eine  Studie  zur  deutschen 
Landeskunde.  Yon  Dr.  Albert  Wohlrab. — Forschungen  zur  deutschen  Landes- 
und  Yolkskunde  .  .  .  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  A.  Kirohhoff.  Zwolfter  Band. 
Heft  2.  Stuttgart :  J.  Engelhorn,  1899.  Size  9^  x  6^,  pp.  97-185.  Map  and 
Illustrations. 

Germany— Thiiringerwald.  Xandltr* 

Kritik  orometrischer  Werte  und  Richtungsvorhaltnisse  der  Eamm-  und  Thai- 
bildungen  im  Thiiringerwald.    Yon  Max  K&ndler. — Wissenschaftliche  Yeioffent- 
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liobuDgrn  des  Vereidi  fiir  Erdkunde  za  heiptif:.     VJerter  Band.     BeiUiie^  tni 
Geogr^tibte  dea  mittleren  Deiitschlaod.      HernnBgeaeben   .    .   ,    Vnn   Friedrich 
Batxel.     Leipzig:  DonokeT  &  EamblDt,  1899.     Pp.  -281-362. 
Qd  the  nreeta  and  valleys  of  the  Tbdringerwald,  oonsidotad  id  relntlon  to  the  o) 
graphiiMl  gtruotnre  of  the  gronp. 

Oroek  TemplBS.  F.R.S.  6fi  (1899)  ■'  370-375. 

On  tbo  Orienlation  of  Greek  Templea,  being  thereaultB  of  ac 
in  Qtoeee  and  Sicily  in  tbo  mouth  of  May,  1898.     Bj  F.  C.  Penroee. 
EuigBTj.  lltuUche  Bandichau  O.  2t  (1699):  503-507.  BlirbiiH. 

Die  Tropkeniogung  des  EaeoderniooreB.    Von  Dr.  Geia  Szxrboaz.     With  Map. 
Od  tbc  diaiuiiig  aud  reclamation  of  a  great  marsh  noac  Nagy-Eiroly  id  Ilungarj. 
Italy.  DsMka. 

Itulieo.    Von  Prot.  Dr.  W.  Deeoke.— Bibliolliek  dor  Lindurkuodo.  heraUBgeReben 
von  Dr.  Alfred  Kirchhoff  uud  Dr.  Budolf  Pitznor.     Drilter  uod  vierter  Band. 
Berlia:  A.  Sohnll  [189S].    8Ue  lOJ  x  T,  pp.  xii.  and  5U.     Mapi,  Flam,  and 
niMtTationi.    Friet  U  m. 
A  iTomplete  gmgraphiool  deaoHption  oF  Italy,  based  on  i^'eolr^cal  stractare,  and 
incladiDg  all  the  oonditioDs  of  nhicli  modern  eeographicftl  deBcription  takes  accoant. 
Tbe  Maltese  island  group  is  Jocluded,  althoago  Coisicft,  whicb  has  certainly  an  equal 
claim  to  be  inrluded  in  Italy,  is  left  out  of  ancouut- 

Italy— KaUria.     AltiB.A.  Liivxi,  Smdioonti  S,  2  Seat.  (1809):  193-203.  QrM*i. 

OBeervazioni  anl  rapporto  della  aocouda  apodizioue  malarica  iu  Italiu.,  presieduta 

dal  Prof  Kocb,  composta  ollrc  cha  dallo  etetiio  Koch,  dal  Prof.  Froeeb,  dal  dottur 

Oliwi"  e  coadiuvata  dal  Prof.  Giigio.         Nota  del  Socio  B.  Grassi. 

Italy— Boads.  II.S.G.  Itatiana  13  (18S9)  :  481-489.  RotBtti. 

Tre  vie  rDUiano  della  Romat,'ua:  Emilia,  FUminiae  Papilla,  nota  del  K.  Bosetti. 
FoTtngal.  J.  Mancheiler  O.S.  16  (1899):  75-122.  Hswby. 

PoriHKal,  the  Porlucueae,  and  tbo  Vasco  da  Gama  Celebration,  1898,     By  John  E. 
Kewby,     With  Sbclcli-mup  and  JUiatriUioru. 
Buiiia.  F.  Philoiopli.  S.  Olatgoie  30  (1890) :  192-222.  Mavor. 

Prom  tbe  Baltic  to  tbo  Caapian.     A  Voyage  aoroas  Ruaaia.    By  Sum,  Mavor.     With 
Map  aud  lUuttraliaai. 
Buuia— CanaU.  Ann.  G.  B  (1899) :  4^1-171.  LBgias. 

Le  syst^me  Marie.     Par  M.  J.  Legraa.     With  Map. 

Tbe  Murie  ayatem  of  inland  walurways  leads  from  tbe  Vol|;a,  itartiu;;  at  Ryl^inak, 
up  the  Cliekanu.  and  tUeui^e  by  c.iuul  past  the  Wliite  Lako,  and  skirCliih-  the  aautberu 
sboro  of  Lakiw  Onega  and  Ladoga  to  tiio  Nova.  A  shorter  syatem  of  canals  runs  from 
Rybiesk  up  the  Moloca  river,  itiid  down  tlio  Tykra  to  join  tbe  Neva  canal  on  Laku 
Ludoga. 

Buiia— rinlaud.  Fenuia  IT  ( 1899).  

Atlas  de  Finlande.     Toxte.     Public  par  la  Suciite"  de  Geogniphie  do  Fiiilnnde. 
Wilk  Biaf/ram*  and  lltuitratiafu. 

Tbe  explanatory  text  aooompnuying  tbe  special  Atlaa  of  Finland  published  by  the 
Finnish  Geograpliical  Bocjely.     tiee  roview,  p.  145. 

Bnaiia— northern.  Fsarion. 

'Beyond  Petsom  Eastward.'    Two  Sammer  Voyages  to  Novayn  Zemlya  and  the 
Islands  of  Barentd  Bea.     By  Uenry  J.  Pearaon.     With  Api>endiceH  on  tbe  Botany 
and  Geology,  by  Colonel  H.  W.  Feilden.     London :  R.  11.  I'urtur,  1839.    Size  9} 
X  7},  pp.  xiv.  and  336,    Mitpi  and  llluttratioiu.     Price  22).  iid.  net.     PTaailtd 
bf  the  Author. 
Hr.  FeanKin  has  collected  the  narrative  of  twovoyagea  to  tlio  biirdera  of  tbc  arctic 
regions  iu  1895  and   18^7,  und  tbe  various  monographs  nbicb  have  since  been  pri'- 
■euled  to  different  Icurncd  societies  on  Ibe  natural  history  ooUeolions.      Tbo  whole 
forma  a  handsome  volume  illustiated  by  a  large  number  of  excellent  photograpba  ol 
tbe  scenery,  people,  fanna,  aud  flora  of  the  exiremo  norlh  of  Eorotieau  Raaaia     Tbo 
Buaaian  names  liave  not  been  traualiterated  in  accordauce  nilli  a  dcQnite  aystem,  and 
several  forma  of  Ihe  same  word  occur.    An  uuusuat  feature  (which  it  would  De  well  for 
other  anthord  to  follow)  is  the  inolnBiou  of  numeroua  sketch-plana  of  parts  of  tlie  dia- 
trlcla  travemed,  so  tliat  the  reader  baa  the  greatest  facility  in  fallowing  Ibe  deacriptiona. 
.\  general  chart  it  also  given. 


SwitterUnd. 

D»b] 
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Jnhrb.  Seh<(<eiter  Alptnclab  34  (1890)  :  225-252.  BU 

und  die  deatsclio  SpracbgcmGtudc  Boaco  im  Teseiii.     Vr^n  Dr.  J 


Biililtr.     With  lUuilration: 
On  the  diatfibulion  of  laoguagca  in  Tioioo. 
Bwitierlmiid.  Jahrb.  Schifeiier  Alpendub  »4  (1E99):  2 

Leg  d^fLcl«a  au  gtujierde  Cr£te-S&ohe.   Par  Paul  L.  Meiuii 


Will,  lUmtraliou: 


SviUerlBDd. 

Woge  und  i 
Dnited  Kingdom— Englind,      J.S.  Arli  4B  (1899}.-  &-20. 

Opcuinj;  Addreee.    By  Sir  John  Wolfe  Bany,  k.c.b.,  etc. 
On  providing  meHns  of  oroasiug  Iwo  currents  of  Irnffio  ut  ri 
Bubwaya,  appliuahle  to  the  busicBt  nentrea  of  London. 
ITnltad Kingdom— EBglud.     Geolog.  3tag.  6(1899):  501-505. 

On  the  SontU-Eaatem  Coalfield.  By  Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins. 
Tlie  boring  at  Bopenuilo,  in  tbe  Weald  of  Kent,  oatubJifiliea  the  fact  that  tlio  Darer 
co«tfloId  etlanda  norlbwanU  tor  a  distanco  of  eight  mib»  and  bojond  in  the  directiou- 
of  Cnnterbnry.  The  eoal&eld  Aoea  not  eitend  ua  fir  to  the  aouth-neat  a^  Btabounie, 
where  itratn  bolieTed  to  be  of  DeToninn  age  hu*e  been  found  by  bating.  The  ujiper 
eurfiicooflhevoid-meaaureBix  found  at  Do vt: r  ut  n  depth  of  1100  feet.uulBt  Bopertole 
Ht  1181  feet. 
United  KiBgdom-EngliBd— Devon.  TMk. 

Bonsdon  Oluertatory.  Devon.     Vol.  xv.     MetuoFoloi;iaal  ObHerrntioiia  fur  the  Year 

1898,  made  undtr  tlio  aupctinleiideiine  of  8i(  Cuthbert  E.  Peek.  Bart,    Loudon, 

1899.  Sixo  11x9,  pp.  -1(1.    rialf..    Preiented  by  Sir  Cuthbtrl  Penh. 

United  Kingdom— EngUnd  and  V&l«i.     P.H.I.  IS  (1899] :  679-697.  Xuuwgb. 

The  Bringing  of  Wntur  to  Birmingham  from  the  WeUli  Mountains.     By  Jatneu 

Mansergli.     With  lUiutraliont. 

Porticttlars  of  the  Elan  drninnge  urea  near  the  nouroca  of  the  Wye  and  Severn,  which 
ie  to  be  utilized  for  the  tupply  of  water  to  Bitmtiigliam,  A  akeich-nap  U  given  of  the 
wntar-aitpphea  of  HancbeBter,  Liverpool,  Stoobton,  and  Birainghaui,  and  apet^ial  luapa 


f)t  the  Elan  ai 


nith  piel 


ra  of  tlie  Works  under 


Unltad  Kingdom— BadDliSa  ObMr*4tioBB.  Btone  and  Eambnnt. 

Aatronomie.il  and  Mvleorologioul  Observntionx  mado  at  the  Hadcliffe  OliEcrvatoiy. 

Oxford,  in  the  Yenra  1890-1891,  under  tho  SuperinlendL-nce  uf  Ibe  late  Edward. 

Jamea  Stone,  u, a.,  eto.     Kdilud  by  Arthur  A.  Rambnut.  il.A.,  eto.    Vol  ilvii. 

Ozfor.1 :  J.  Parker  &  Co ,  1899.     Siz-i  10}  x  «i,  pp.  xxvi..  240,  xii.,  and  ti8.     Pre- 

lenUd  by  Iht  Radelife  Truitet: 
United  Kingdom— Sootland.     Gtolog.  Mng.  6  (1899) :  472-17!),  510-520.  Iftpwertlu 

Tho  Survey  Memoir  on  the  Scottisli  Uplanda.    By  Prof.  C.  I.apworth, 
United  Kingdon-^otland— lk;e.     Otvlog.  Mag.  S  (1899) :  485-191.  Hniku. 

Notts  ou  Subeeiial  EroaioQ  in  lUe  Ixle  of  8kye.    By  Alfred  Uarki^r. 
A  study  of  tho  eroaion  of  tho  Ifrtxary  volcanic  rooks  in  the  island  of  Skye. 

AU&. 

AtU— Bailwftji.  ForlHighlhj  Hdr.  36(1699):  914-925.  Long. 

Knaaiau  Hallway  Policy  in  Asia.     By  R.  E.  C.  Long.     Witlt  Map. 
A  akelcb  of  TArioua  Busaian  plans  for  an  Aaiatic  railway  system,  ineluding  tlie  pfo- 
jected  line  from  Saratov,  passing  between  the  Caspian  and  Aral  aeaa  to  Ohnrjoi,  aod 
thua  uniting  the  TranscaBpian  and  European  railway  systems. 
Ceylon.  J.R.  Caloaial  I.  31  (1899):  S~44.  Fergaaon. 

Cejlou  in  1899.     By  John  Ftrguaon. 
Ceylon- Colombo,  J.S.  .Jrfa  4B  (1899):  73-95.  Ferguson. 

Old  and  Kew  Colooiho.     By  John  Ferguson. 
China.  Rev.  Franfain  84  (1899) :  GSl-i;58.  Sehotter. 

l.t  Kouytche'on.     Par  Aloys  Scbotter. 
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Vumatelli, 


I 


Chlai— Cbekikng.  B.S.G.  llaliana  12  (18Q9):   40S-418. 

Una  eEcureinoe   net   Ce-KUng,  tetten  del  locio  ten.  di  vaacelln  L.  Vannutelli. 

With  Map  and  Illiutratioai. 
A  trip  from  Niagpo  Iq  the  earl;  fait  of  1S99. 
Ohinft— Kiongehow.  Bntler. 

Trade  of  Kiungohi.w  for  Ihe  Year  1898.     Foreigo  OIBce,  Annual  Nn.  2348,  1899. 

Size  10  X  i>.  pp.  14.     Price  Id. 
Chink— Tsn^iB  ViJIey.  Biihop. 

The  YungUG  Valloj  and  Bejond.     An  BOoount  of  Jouruoys  in  China,  uliiefly  tti 

the  Province  of  Ssw  Cbnan  and  among  the  Man-tze  of  the  Somo  Territory,     By 

Mrs.  J.  F.  BiBhop.     London;  John  Murray,  1899.     Size  9}  x  It},  pp.  xvi.  and  J.)M, 

Map  and  lU.U4lTat4oni.     Frice  '21i,     Tum  eopiei,  una  preiented  by  tha  Aiithor,  the 

olher  by  tha  Publiihrr. 
A  full  record  of  Mrs.  Biahop's  journey  up  the  Yangtse  in  1896,  of  which  a  Baaiiuttry 
description  was  givea  ia  tho  Journal  for  July,  1897.  vol.  k.  p.  19.    See  notice,  p.  149, 
Chins — YangtiB.  Beidmare. 

Crnieing  up  the  Vangtsze.     By  Eliza  EDhamah  Kcidmore.     From   tho  Cnniury 

Magaiine,  September,  16W,  pp.  6a8-tlT!).     lUiutralion: 
Ohiaeia  Empire^Moiigoli*.    B.S.Q.  ParU  20  (1899) :  308-320.  ElsmgikU. 

Voyages  do  Dmitri  Elementz  on  Mongolie  oocideotsle,  de  1865  i.  1897,     With 

Hong  Kong.  Blaka. 

HoDg  Kong.      Report  for  1898,     Colonial  Reporta,  Annual  Ho.  282,  1899.     Size 
9}  X  6,  pp.  34.     PriM  2J(], 

Indie.  Dnrand. 

The  Making  of  a,  Frontier.     Fire  Yaan'  EK|>erienoeB  aud  ^dTeoturea  iu  Gilgit, 

Hanza,  Na^r.  Cliitra],  and  tbe  Eaitern    Hlndn-Kuali,      By  Colonel  Algernon 

Duiand.  c.H.     Loudon  :  John  Murray,  IS99,     Bize  9x6,  pp.  xvi.  and  298.    Map. 

Portrait,  and  muitraliont.     Prlee  16<,     Pretmtad  by  tht  FuUiiher. 

A  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Gilgit  frontier,  of  value,  ai  the  author  claims,  not 
for  the  rerelation  of  facts  from  official  xourcea,  bnt  for  the  absence  of  suoh  inacenracius 
US  an  outsider  might  fall  into  in  diacuaaiug  fooU  already  acoeaaible  to  the  public. 
Indit.  J.  ManfheiUT  G.S.  IS  (1399):  159-173.  Eatah. 

Our  Indian  Empire  :  nith  Personal  RumiuiBceDoes  of  a  Tout  from  Charing  Cro«e 

to    the    North-Wesl    Frontier.      By   E.    F.    G.    Hatch,   m.p.      With    Map    and 

lUiutraliom. 
India— Aichaology.      Xoar.  Jrehipu  Mil.  Sci.  9  (1899) :  521-558.  Foneher. 

Bapporl  Bur  uue  mission  d'ctudes  archcologiques  et  religieuacs  dans  I'Inde.     Pur 

U.  A.  Fuuober. 

The  niiseiau  lasted  from  November.  189.'>,  to  October,  1897.     The  journey  included 
a  abort  atav  in  Ceylon,  a  visit  to  Southern  India  and  MadriLs,  then  (o  Calcutta,  Beoorc'a. 
Iiucknow.  Lahore,  and  a  louKOr  sojoaru  in  Kashmir.     After  tbia  the  Swat  valley  naa 
visited,  nnd  the  journey  coaoludeil  at  Bombay. 
IsdiA — ICadrai.  

Report  on  the  Madras  Observatory  for  1898-99.     Size  13  x  S},  pp.  8.    Diagram. 
Indii— Iladiw.  P.l.  C'Ei'i  Engineer,  137  (1899):  2-71.  Jonss. 

Tbe  Waterworlfs  of  the  Madras  Preaideocy.     By  J.  A.  Jones.     With  Map  aiul 

Plofu. 
Indlk— Rorth-Weat  Tiontiar,  

A  Dictionary  of  tbe  Palban  Tribes  on  tlie  North- West  Frontier  of  India,  compiled 

tuider  the  oidera  ef  the  Quartcr-Mnster-Geneiul  in  India,   iu   the  Intelllgenco 

Branch.     Calcutta,  1899.     Size    tij  x  4J,  pp.  240.     Map.     Fretented  by  the  Indian 

OovemmejU. 

This  little  book  gives  iu  compact  form  the  names  and  triliat  relatione  of  nbouC 
3500  tilbep.  clans,  divisions,  subdiviaiuns.  aections,  and  minor  fractions  of  the  Pathon 
people,  each  claeii  muatiuiied  bEiog  a  portion  of  that  menlionsd  before,  and  comprising 
several  of  that  which  follows ;  e.g.  ••  the  Dudu  Khol  are  a  minor  fraction  of  the 
DtepUra  section  of  tbe  Kbusrogi  subdivision  of  the  Niuruddin  division  of  the  Zakba 
Khel  clan  of  the  Afridi  tribe." 
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Imdim~Vorth>WMt  Frontier.  FoiiQh«r. 

T<mr  du  Monde  5  (1899) :  469.  481,  493,  541.  553. 
Sor  La  Fronti^re  Indo-Afghane.    Par  M.  A.  Poacher.     With  Map  and  lUudra- 

The  author  went  up  to  the  BritUh  outposts  in  order  to  stndy  the  ancient  monn- 
ments  in  the  Afhdi  country. 


The  Western  Rajputana  States.  A  medioo-topographical  and  general  aocoont  of 
Harvar,  Sirohi,  Jaisalmir.  By  Lieut-Colonel  Archibald  Adams.  London :  Junior 
Armr  and  NaTy  Stoiee,  1899.  Siie  9)  X  6).  pp.  xu.  and  456.  mudraUona. 
Prminitdb^  ike  AuiMar. 

The  various  states  of  Western  Rajputana  are  descrthed  with  regard  to  their 
geographical  position,  geology,  climate,  flora,  fauna,  and  political  organiiatina. 
Portraits  are  giTen  of  a  number  of  the  ruling  princes  and  of  many  of  the  interesting 
buildings.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work,  as  forming?  the  subject  of  the 
author's  prodeasional  studies,  is  the  discusaioii  of  the  sanitary,  hyfrienic  and  medical 
eonditioas  of  the  septal  states.  This  forms  the  essential  part  of  the  d^ription,  the 
other  data  being  intended  to  give  it  completeness  and  a  more  general  interest  to  the 
public  The  hook  is  written  by  official  direction,  and  published  by  the  Marwar  Darbar, 
•>.  the  government  of  Jodhpore,  the  chief  of  the  states  described. 

InAift— Standard  TiiM.       P.  Atiatic  S,  Bengal  (lS9i») :  62-^6.  

Letter  to  H.E.  the  Yicerov  on  the  introduction  of  a  standard  time  for  India. 

A  summary  of  the  anruments  for  the  intrvvioction  in  India  of  standard  time  based 
on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 


ITidt^Tablee  tot  the  Indian  Ports  for  the  Yeiar  1900  (aUo  January.  1901).  Part 
i. — Wes^tem  Ports.  (Suez  to  Pamboin  Pass^)  Pan  ii. — Eastern  and  Burma  PortSL 
,Galle  to  Port  Blair.)  Br  Lieut.  H.  L.  Cr««thwait  and  R  Roberta.  Siae  6|  X  4|, 
pp.  12lH. 

-list.  P.  JmoIiV  C!^.  Bengal  Kl^^^ :  49-^. 

On  Tiflse  in  India :  a  su^rgestion  f%>t  its  impfwesnent.    By  R.  D.  Oldham. 

Arguments  for  intrv^Qctng  standard  time  in  IndLi,  based  on 

li^-Chinn.  B.S^  Bniomme  G,  It  vlS99) :  102-1  Iji. 

$«r  Torigine  d«i»  racee  de  Tlndo-Chine  fran^aiae.     WUk  Map. 


Het  Meer  "^  IXanau*  in  Bol<anc  MongoodvX     Duor  M.  Kopoterg. 


He«  itrecsafv^ied  van  de  Tosasaa^rivier.    IXior  Alb^  C  Km^jt.     VHA 


TiAin  I^.  TmMl-^  Land- em  Teiktmk.  41  vlS!»> :  394-390. 


Sj^iLV.     IX^ir  Bl  C.  A.  J.  van  Dater.     WiA  Metp, 


Nota  .  OROvnt  die  Bii';«kk>Wn 
On  thie  Baokk  euancrr  12 


em  TaUxmk,  41  ^1^^^:  :iji^-2S3L 

DvKc  J.  A. 


Fm^  ltd.  r*s^ 

RapfCft  b^fCreJtt&ie  dp  aa^ 


em  rgixr%£.  41  .^1:^^  :  lll-Ssii. 
van  de  oaiierwerpizu:  aan  hnet 


D^ 


D^Y  J  A.  Kr 


Saa:t»  SectMUMOBi.     Reccrts  cm  t^^e  Fe«iesasie«i  Xalav  <sav*t^  1y  1S3I3L 
EvTv  A  SpNt»w«.^iQa.  isfie.     ScK  134  X  ^  ^  Tx     fVi.Y  Sfi. 

Le  Chieoua  o*  5»r  «&i3»  TAi&f  tasottaitf.    F^  M.  Pwl  Gcozdrt. 

I3tf  tTritec  woo  hiiais  a  pob&ar  apfoui^ieKS  is.  ihit  a>w£  c^  Tv«aL  gx' 
jt.-cvaa;  cc  'JiMi  TrxsiMLadpBaa.  railway  aai  itt  exaeoM-a  a>  T;uakxBiL 
tiM  oaft  ;3«  cailw^sy  31  «iesBaaii  t»  take  in  th*  «ie««43faKAt  ^  tMt 
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SvMlft— OaiiMBiif.    B.8.G.  Com.  Havre  16  (1899) :  263-285,  32S-339,  419-i39.     Baye. 
™.?"?«^®J*  chalne  du  Cancase  (souvenirs  de  voyage).    Par  Le  Baron  De  Baye. 

The  iUustrations  are  excellent. 

Euda— Traaseaueaiia.  Eossmassler. 

Deut$ehe  Bund»chau  G.  21  (1899)  :  507-511,  541-551. 
Beifeerinnenmgen  aus  den  Earabagh  'schen  Bergen.    Von  F.  Rossm&ssler. 

Bviiia— ttlMria.  SeoUUh  O.  Mag.  15  (1899):  583-595.  

The  Tian-Shan:  its  Vertical  Relief,  Hydrography,  etc. 
An  abstract  of  Dr.  Max  Frfederiohsen's  work,  "  Morphologic  des  Tien-Sohan." 

Tnrkqr— Asia  Xinor.     DeuUche  G.  BlSUer  28  (1899) :  153-169.  Grotha 

Deatsehe  Enltnrmission  in  Eleinasien.    Von  Dr.  L.  H.  Grothe. 
Qd  the  great  fotnre  which  German  initiative  is  to  bring  to  Asia-Minor. 

SVokey— Syria.  Nouv.  ArchivtB  Miu.  Set.  9  (1899) :  265-511.  Parisot. 

Bapport  snr  nne  mipsion  scientifiqne  en  Turqnie  d'Asic.    Par  J.  Parisot. 

Thia  jonmey  was  made  with  the  object  of  studying  the  Syrian  lang^ge  and  Asiatic 

ttiHaic  and  to  make  a  collection  of  Maronite,  Syrian,  and  Chaldean  songs.    The  studies 

'^mrpt  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  in  the  Lebanon,  at  Beirut,  etc.    The 

u^naio  of  a  lanre  nnmlwr  of  Maronite,  Arab,  Syrian,  Chaldean,  and  Jewish  chants  and 

•onufB  is  reproduced. 

V^ifaj — Syria.  Thomas. 

TSro  Years  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  Bv  Marpraret  Thomas.  With  Sixteen  Illustra- 
tionp  reproduced  in  Colours  in  facsimile  of  the  Original  Painting;s  by  the  Author. 
I«ODdon :  J.  C.  Niromo.  1900  [1899].  Size  9x6,  pp.  xiv.  and  344.  Price  12s.  6d, 
.^weMerUed  by  the  Publisher, 

The  main  feature  of  this  account  of  a  sojourn  in  Palestine  (1895-97)  is  the  novelty 
^^  reproducing  the  author's  very  effective  paintings  by  means  of  the  "  three-colour  " 
The  result  is  striking  and  vivid. 


AFBIGA. 
^^tM^am — Vissionary  Besearehes.  Xaples. 

•^o^mals  and  Papers  of  Chauncy  Maplpn,  p.d.,  p.r.g  s.,  late  Bishop  of  Likoma, 

L^Jce  K3ra8a,  Africa.     Edited  by  Ellen  Maples.     London :  Longmans  &  O).,  1899. 

8f  se  8  X  5|,  pp.  278.    Portrait  and  Map.    Price  6s.  6d.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

TTiis  book  consists  of  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  late  Bishop 

^l>leB.  of  a  varied  nature.    There  are  descriptions  of  journeys  with  notes  on  the  wild 

J^  of  the  oonutry,  records  of  mission  work,  sermons,  essays,  and  articles  contributed  to 

®"fex:wit  publications.    The  descriptive  parts  are  admirably  graphic. 

^'^'•^la.  B.  8.  G.  Paris  20  (1 899) :  285-303.  Hnguet. 

^'^^^is  le  Sud  alg^rien.    Par  le  Dr.  J.  Huguet.     With  Maps  and  Plans. 

^'S^^'X^— ConstantlBe.  Xons^gnr. 

.  Pev.  G,  44  (1899) :  415  ;  45  (1899) :  46, 124,  252,  321,  426. 

^^^de  sur  la  province  de  Constantine.    Par  le  Commandant  A.  Mons^gur.     With 
"^•^  and  Plan. 

^^^ia—Bailways.    Questions  Dipt,  et  Colon.  8  (1899) :  129-156.  Bernard. 

^'^^  C^emlns  de  fer  en  Alg^rie.    Par  Augustin  Bernard.     With  Maps, 
^^*i  the  existing  and  projected  railways  of  Algeria. 


Globus  76  (1899) :  202-208.  Huguet  and  Pettier. 

^   Onlea,  der  sfidHchste  Stfitznunkt  der  Franasosen  in  der  algerischen  Sahara, 
"•ch  Huguet  und  Pettier.     With  IlluHrations. 

•^^•^  B.8.R,G.  d^Anvers  23  (1899) :  224-238.  Bnls 

*^  Btanley-Pool  an  Stanley-Falls.    Conference.    Par  M.  Ch.  Buls. 

^otes  of  a  lectnre  describing  a  voyage  along  the  C!ongo  on  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
U*8  of  the  Congo  railway. 

^^  SUto.  TUv.  Scientifique  12  (1899) :  742-750,  784-788.  Lancaster, 

le  dimat  dn  Congo.    Par  M.  A.  Lancaster.     With  Map  and  Diagrams. 

No.  n.— February,  1900.]  o 
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Cktngo  State.  Thoimtr. 

DaDs  la  grande  foret  de  TAfrique  Centrale.    Mon  Voyage  au  Congo  et  li  la  Mon- 
gala  en  1896.    Par  Franz  Thonner.     Bmxelles:  Oscar  Sohepens  &  Cie.,  1899. 
Size  10^  X  7,  pp.  X.  and  116.     Map$  and  Plates,     PreaenUd  by  the  Publiehere. 
This  is  a  translation  from  the  German  original  dealing  with,  a  journey  through  the 

great  equatorial  forests  of  the  Congo  and  Mongala.     The  main  feature  of  the  book  is 

the  series  of  eighty-seven  full-page  collotype  reproductions  of  photographs  of  scenery, 

dwellings,  and  people. 

German  West  Africar-Xsmemn.    Deuteehes  KolanidlhlaU  10  (1899) :  510-518.     Pleihm. 

Ueber  die  Grundung  der  Station  am  Mgoko  und  Bereisung  der  Flfisse  Ngoko, 
Bumba  und  Dscba. 

Ivory  Coast.  Nouv,  Archivee  Miss.  Set.  9  (1899) :  157-264.  Eysierio. 

Rapport  sur  une  mission  Scientifique  k  la  C5te  d'lvoire.  Par  M.  J.  Eysseric.    WUh 

Map$  and  Illustrations. 
A  journey  up  the  Bandama  river  and  in  the  Paule  country  in  1896-97.    Particnlais- 
are  given  of  the  surveys  and  the  fixing  of  astronomical  points.    A  series  of  small  maps 
in  colours  shows  the  geology,  forests,  languages,  and  density  of  population. 

mgeria.  

Correspondence  relating  to  the   Benin  Territories  Expedition,  1899.    London; 
Eyre  &  8pottiswoode,  1899.    Size  13^  x  8^,  pp.  22.    Price  2id, 


SomaUland.         A  travers  le  Monde,  Tour  du  Monde  5  (1899) :  369-871. 
Chez  les  Somalis.     Par  Victor  Goedorp.     With  Illustrations. 
On  a  journey  inland  from  Obok. 

Sonth  Africa.  Brye»- 

Impressions   of   South   Africa.     By  James  Bryco.     With  Three  Maps.     Third 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  with  a  new  prefatory  chapter,  and  with  the  Transvaal 
Conventions  of  1881  and  1884.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1899.    Size  8  x  5|, 
pp.  Ixiv.  and  500.     Price  6«.     Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
Mr.  Bryoe  has  added  an  introductory  chapter,  giving  a  brief  review  of  the  events  izi^ 
South  Africa  during  the  last  two  years,  but  without  entering  into  a  minute  history 
of  the  political  difficulties  which  led  to  the  war,  concerning  which  there  are  still  aerioo0' 
differences  of  opinion.    The  work  has  been  brought  up  to  date  throughout. 

Sonth-Weit  Africa.  XdUer. 

Resa  i  Afrika  genom  Angola,  Ovampoooh  Damaraland.  Af  P.  MoUer.  Stookholm: 
W.  Billes,  189i^.  Size  9^  x  6^,  pp.  226.  Map  and  lUustrations.  PresenUd  by  the 
Publisher. 

Captain  MoUer  landed  nt  Mossamedes,  and,  after  some  journeys  in  the  interior  of* 
Angola,  turned  southward  in  16°  E.  and  traversed  the  centre  of  Ovampoland  and- 
Damaraland,  iinully  leaving  the  country  at  Walfisch  bay. 

TransTaal.  Bev.  Frangaise  24  (1899) :  625-650.  Demeneki.^ 

La  Question  du  Transvaal.  La  rupture  avco  TAngleterre.  La  guerre  de 
I'ind^ptndance  (1880-1881).  L'incursion  de  Jameson  (1895-1896).  Forces 
anglaises  et  boers.    Par  G.  Demanche.     WUh  Map. 

TranivaaL  Fittpatciek. 

The  Transvaal  from  Within.  A  Piivate  Record  of  Public  Affairs.  By  J.  P. 
Fitzpatrick.  London :  W.  Heinermanu,  1899.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xlv.  and  452. 
Price  10«. 

This  is  a  history  of  the  events  in  the  Transvaal  during  the  Reform  agitation  at 
Johannesburg,  the  Jameson  rai(i,  and  subsequently  down  to  the  present  year,  written  - 
by  one  of  the  active  participators. 

Tunis.  NouT.  Archives  Miss.  Sci.  9  (1899) :  103-156.  Blanobet. 

Mission  arch^ologique  dans  le  centre  et  le  Sud  de  la  Tunisie  (avril— aodt  1895). 
Par  M.  Paul  Blanchet.     With  Plans. 
Describes  many  ruins,  and  records  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period. 

Uganda.  Blackwood's  Mag.  166  (1899)  :  631-643.  XaledlaL 

On  Service  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate.    By  Captain  Neill  Maloolm. 

Refers  to  the  incidents  of  the  march  to  the  relief  of  the  Sudanese  garrison  at  Fowett  - 
in  March,  1898,  and  dcfccribes  the  incidents  of  daily  life  amongst  the  Indian  troope 
Swaliili  porters  in  Uganda. 
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VOBTH  AMBBICA. 

Alaska.  FiUppi. 

Dottore  Filippo  fie  Filippi.    La  SpodizioDO  di  saa  alt<'zza  reale  il  Principe  Luigi 
Amedeo  di  ^avoia,  Dnoa  degli  Abruzzi,  al  Mooto  SaDt*  Elia  (Alaska^  1897.    lUoa- 
tiAta  da  Yittorio  Sella.     Mllano :  Ulrioo  Hoepli,  1900.     Size  11^  X  8,  pp.  xvUi. 
and  284.    Map%  and  lUuairatiofU,    Presented  hy  the  Publiaher, 
The  official  aooonnt  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abnizzi's  expedition  to  Monnt  St  Eliaa, 
Uloitrated  by  the  fine  photographB  of  Signer  Yittorio  Sella.    Tlie  book  describes  the 
joorney  by  Seattle  to  Takutat,  the  encampments  and  climbs  on  Mount  St.  Elias,  with 
psrticnlars  of  the  varioas  glaciers  and  peiks,  and  the  return  journey.    Appendices  deal 
vitii  equipment,  meteorolof[:y,  hygiene,  natural  history  collections,  and  bibliography. 
There  is  a  general  map  of  North- Western  North  America,  and  also  a  special  map  of  the 
oBoontain. 

Aliaka.  B,  Amencan  G.8.  31  (1899) :  344-355.  Oanaatt. 

The  Harriman  Alaska  Eipedition.    By  Henry  G^annett.     With  Map. 
A  summary  of  this  paper  appears  in  the  Journal  for  January,  1900. 

<iuadm — Vew  Bnmswiek.  Bailey. 

Tlio  Mineral  Besources  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  By  L.  W.  Bailey, 
(geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Part  M,  Annual  Report,  vol.  x.)  Ottawa,  1899. 
Size  10  X  6),  pp.  128.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Presented  by  the  Oeographical 
8teirM)eif  of  Canada. 

^  A  careful  study  of  all  the  existing  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  minerals  in 
New  Brunswick,  with  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  economic  minerals  in  the 
province. 

Cttadm— Ontario.  Mclnnes. 

^port  on  the  Geology  of  the  Area  covered  by  the  Seine  River  and  Lake  Slieban-  ' 
<lo"Wan  Map-Sheets,  com]>ri8ing  portions  of  Rainy  River  and  Thunder  Bay  DLStriet4, 
^tario.     By  William  Mclnnes,  b.a.    (Geological   Survey  of  Canada,   Part   H, 
Attnnal  Report,  vol.  x.)    Ottawa,  1899.     Size  10  x  6J,  pp.  66.     Maps  {separate) 
•aci  Mlusirations.     Presented  by  the  Geographical  Survey  of  Canada. 

^'wadm  and  Alaska— Bonndary.  

Tieokty  Series.  No.  19,  1899.  Exchange  of  Notes  between  the  United  Kingdom 
aod  the  United  States  of  America,  providing  for  the  estiiblishment  of  a  Provisional 
Boundary  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  territory  of  Alaska  in  the 
wgion  about  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal.  October  20,  1899.  London :  Eyro  & 
Bpottiswoode,  1899.    Size  9^  x  6,  pp.  4.     Price  id. 

Tl^e  text  of  the  modus  vivendi  as  to  the  Alaskan  frontier. 
Viltttd  States— Colorado.  Spurr. 

Konographs  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Vol.  xxxi.  Geology  of  the 
Aspen  Mining  District,  Colorado,  with  Atlas.  By  Josiah  Edward  Spurr.  Wash- 
ington, 1898.  Size  12  x  9^;  Atlas,  21^  x  19;  pp.  xxxvi.  and  260.  Illustrations, 
Pft9ented  by  the  U.S.  Oeologieal  Survey. 

Hattad  BtatMi— last  Coast.  Hills. 

Sailing  directions  for  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States.  Compiled  by  Captain 
£.  H.  Hills.  London :  J.  D.  Potter,  1899.  Size  9)  x  61,  pp.  xx.  and  888.  Index 
Chart    Priee  Ss.  (Sd.    Presented  by  the  Hydrogiapher,  Admiralty. 

ViitidBtatM— Lake  Superior  Region.   P./.  Civil  Engineers  137  (1899):  72-130.  Head. 
The  Lake  Superior  Iron-Ore  Mine?,  and  their  Influence  upon  the  Production  of 
Iioa  and  Steel.    By  J.  Head  and  A.  P.  Head.     With  Map  and  Plans. 

ViM  States— Kasiaohusetts.  Emerson. 

^^^'nograpbs  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Vol.  xxix.  Geology  of  Old 
Hsmpshire  County,  Massachusetts,  comprising  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and  Hampden 
Oooaties.  By  Benjamin  Kendall  Emerson.  Washington,  1898.  Size  12  x  9^, 
PP-xx.  and  790.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    Presented  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Surrey. 

^Htts  includes  the  description  of  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage  area  of  the  Con- 
Bsetieat  river,  which  is  situuttd  in  Massachusetts. 

CEKTBAL  AND   SOUTH   AMEBIGA. 
iasriaaa  Bepnblies. 


Mootbly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics.    October,  1899.    Wash- 
iflgt<m,  1899.    Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  437-581. 
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Andai.  Sev.  Muteo la  PIafa9[lS99}:  197-220.  BoraUutdt. 

Rapport  pr^iQiDaire anr  nne  Exp^ition  ge'oli>^r|iie  dans  U  rreioD  Budia^,  Bitu^ 
entTB  La»  Lujaa  (Argentine)  et  Curacautio  (Chili).  Por  Cwl  Barakliardt.  With 
Maja  and  lUmlToiiimt. 
The  eipedition  liere  deacribed  took  place  in  the  esrly  part  of  ISaS,  the  pert  sl. 

veyed  bcinB  the  port  or  the  Cordillera  ailUBted  near  99°  S,,  between  the  aourM  <A  tlw  ' 

Biobio  and  Valdivia.     See  notice,  p.  ISl. 

Andei.  Alpine  J.  l%(\i^^):  565-5TS. 

The  Ascent  of  Aconcagua  and  TupungalD,    B;  Stntirt  Vines. 

AadM.  Ben.  Mtitto  La  Flala  9  (1B!)0) :  221-242.  WahrlJ. 

Rapfxirt  pr^minaire  iur  mon  Expedition  gfologiquc  daDB  la  Oordill&te  ar^centino- 
ohUienne,  du  40°  et  41°  latituda  Bud  (region  du  Nahuel-Huapi).  Par  Dr.  Leo 
Wehrli.     Wilh  Mapi  and  Frofilt. 

AndM.  Eev.  Muieo  La  Plata  9  (1899)  :  S43-232.  VahlU. 

r  la  qoeation  du  Divortium  aqoarum  iiiteroccanioam  dam  Ia 
"  -  "-  '    -  "'-^-"      Ti(A  Map  and  Uliutraliont. 

Aiffentlne  SepnbUe.      An.  S.  Ci.  Arriealina  W  (1899) :  SXi-ZSi. 

La  determinncioD  de  la  poaicidn  geogriScn  de  San  Bafael  (provincia  de  Mendoia). 

AigMitine  BepnbUo.          Btv.  ifutco  La  Plata  9(1899) :  1-78.                         SaUeliaiub 
Limitee  occideatalet  de  laltepifblioa  Argentina.— El  urticulndel  Dr.  Juan  Steffea: 
"  La  caestion  de  limite  chile  no-argent  itui."  con  especial  i:u>neideraoiiJn  de  la  Fata- 
gania.—Gximeu  oritico  por  Enrique  6.  Delachaui. 
A  critical  atndj  from  the  Argentine  point  of  view  of  Dr.  Stoffoo's  article  o:_ 

boundary  between  Chile  and  Argentina, in  Patagonia,  pnblishedin  the  ^'(«oAr</)  of  th« 

Berlin  Geographical  Society  far  IS£>7. 

Chile.  I 

Tempente  Chile.  A  ProL-reuive  Spain.  By  W.  Anderson  Smith.  London: 
A.  &  O.  Black,  1S99.  Size  9  X  <!.  pp.  i.  and  4'JO.  Map  and  FrmtiipUet.  Priet 
lOi.  ej.  Pretailed  by  the  PuUUIieri. 
The  remrd  of  a  lucent  Tisit  to  fouthem  Chile  for  the  purpose  of  ioapecting  ■ 

reporting  on  the  country  and  itB  adaptability  foi  immignilian.     See  nolioe,  p.  180. 

GnatsiDftla.  HandtUy. 

A  Glimpse  at  Guatemnln,  asd  Some  Notes  on  the  Ancient  Mnnnmenta  of  Centml 
Ajnerioa.     By  Anne  Gary  Maudslay  and  Alfred  Pcrciral  Mandalay.     With  Mape. 
Plana.  PbolOKriipbs,  i>nd  other  lllualrations.     London :  John  Murray,  IS99.     Size 
12  X  9i,  pp.  iviii.  and  S9U.     Price  £4  4t.     Fnttnled  by  Oie  Atdhort. 
A  gracefnlly  written  and  superbly  illnBtrattd  book  of  truTol.  full  of  obierTatioas 

on  all  iiapeots  of  nature  as  well  as  on  the  ancient  buildloga,  the  stodj  of  which  formed 

the  main  object  of  the  journey. 

Snatemala.  Kasdilaj, 

Biologia  Oentrali-Amencana;  or,  Contribntions  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Fauna 
and  Flora  of  Menioo  aoil  Central  Americit.  Edited  by  F.  Dncans  Godnan. 
Arohteology.  ByA.  P.  Mandslay.  [Part  li.  September,  1899.]  (Vol.  ii.pp.  1-16.J 
London:   R.   H.  Porter,  and  Dniau  4  Oo.      Sice  13  x   lOJ.      Plattt    i.-xiiT, 

ITioaragna.  BalL 

Tangweera.  Life  iiisd  Adventure*  among  Gentle  Bavages.  By  C.  Najner  BelL 
London:  E.  Arnold,  1699.  Sise  9  x  6,  pp.  xti.  and  318.  JUuKrofJoru.  Pn'M  16*. 
PTttatted  by  the  PiiUiiAer. 

The  reoord  of  life  in  the  forests  of  the  Hosquito  coast  aliout  forly  years  ago,  n 
written  oat  from  notes  taken  ut  the  time.     The  chapters  abound  with  aympaUielio 
descriptions  of  wild  nature,  and  of  tlie  unspoiled  Mosquito  Indians. 

Forte  BlcD.  Diiwlddi*. 

Puarl-)  Eioo :  ita  Conditions  and  Possibilities.     By  William  Dinwiddle.     London 
and  New  York:  Uarjier  k  Bros.,   1899.     Biie  8}  x  5|,  pp.   'iiH.     lUiatraUoni. 
Pries  iOi.Sd. 
A  description  of  Porlo  Bico,  based  on  a  special  visit  of  inqniry  extending  am 

two  months   immediately  after  the  Spanish  eTaouation.     It  deals  mainly  with  the 

lesouices  and  trade  of  the  iitand. 
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AU8TSALA8IA  AVD  PACIFIC  IBLAHSB. 


Tb^  AoBiraliaii  Handbook  (inoorporatin?  New  Zealand,  Fiji,  and  New  Guinea). 
ShJjpmert,  Importers  and  ProfesBional  Directory  A  Bnsinem  Guide  for  1899. 
Lon«don,  etc. :  Gordon  &  Gotoh.  Size  10  X  6^,  pp.  640.  Map9f  Plans,  and  lllus- 
tra^-^ons. 


Xnieft    Tikndi. 


Ans^ralian  Mnfleum,  Sydney.  Memoir  III.  The  Atoll  of  Fonafnti,  EUice  Group ; 
its  .^Soolojry,  Botany.  Ethnology,  and  General  Structure,  based  on  coUeotions  made 
by  ^XbSr.  Charles  Hedley  of  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  Parts  8  and  9. 
^yAx&ey,  1899.    Sixe  10  x  6.    lUudrattons.    Preaented  by  the  Auitralian  Museum, 


VliL  AUardyee. 

Fiji.      Annual  Beport  for  1898.    Colonial  Reports,  Annual  No.  268,  1899.    Size 
10  IX   6,  pp.  24.    Priee  Hd, 

X«gii.o]en  Island.  P,R8.  Vieioria  11  (1899) :  209-213.  Hogg. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Petrology  of  Kerguelen  Island.    By  Evelyn  G.  Hogg. 
Tki.e  rocks  described  were  obtained  in  1898  by  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  who  was  on  board 
awluLllng  Tessel  which  touched  at  Howe  island,  Greenland  harbour,  Royal  sound,  and 
"Oftfa  Ears.*' 

Itw  South  Wales. 


Anxinal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture,  New  South  Wales, 
for  tbe  Tear  1898.    Sydney,  1899.    Size  13}  x  8},  pp.  204.    Plan$,  etc, 

Ifw  Bouth  Walei—Copper.  Oarne. 

The  Copper-Mining  Industry  and  the  Distribution  of  Copper  Ores  in  New  South 
Wales.  By  J.  E.  Carne.  New  South  Wales.  Department  of  Mines  and  Agri- 
colkxire.  Geological  Survey :  Mineral  Resources.  No.  6.  Sydney,  1899.  Size 
10  >c  6},  pp.  198.  Map  and  Plates.  Price  28.  (kl  Presented  by  the  Geological 
Airt?ey,  New  South  Wales. 

A  oomplete  history  of  copper-mining  in  New  South  Wales,  with  full  particulars  of 
tbe  present  state  of  the  industry,  which  has  entered  on  a  period  of  renewed  prosperity 
iinoel894. 

1«V  Zvaland.  O.Z.  5  (1 899) :  609-618.  Jong. 

Bid  wirtschaftliohen  Yerhaltnisse  NeuseeUnds.     Yon  Dr.  Emil  Jung. 
On  the  economic  conditions  of  New  Zealand. 


POLAR  REGIONS. 

Artwetio.  Verh.  Oes,  Erdk.  Berlin  26  (1899) :  320-322.  

^  ilxpeditionsschiff  fiir  die  geplante  deutsche  Sodpolar-Forschung. 

Aatttotlo.  Petermanns  M.  45  (1899) :  240-241.  Borohgrerink. 

^oidhgrevinks  antarktische  Expedition  auf  dem  **  Southern  Cross." 

Aifcttetic.  Naturvj.  Wochenschrift  14  (1899)  :  477-483.  DrygalikL 

Ueber  die  wiFsenechaftliche,  praktische  und  nationale  Bedeutung  der  Dentsohen 
SMpolar-Expedition.     Von  Prof.  Dr.  Erich  von  Drygalski.     With  Map. 

iitimio.  Meteorolog.  Z.  16  (1899):  472-473,  474-475.  Eann. 

YortiTifigre  Ergebnisse  der  meteorologisohen  Beobachtungen  der  belgischen  antark- 
tuoben  ExpeiUtion.    Yon  J.  Hann. 

^■tentle  Exploration.  Bnohanan. 

On  the  Physical  and  Chemical  Work  of  an  Antarctic  Expedition.  By  J.  Y. 
Boehanan,  f.b.8.  (From  the  Geographical  Journal  for  November,  1899.)  Size 
10  X  6i,  pp.  8. 

Alttls.  Rev.  Scientijique  12  (1899) :  71 1-718.  Rabot. 

Un  pr^corseor  de  Nansen  au  x?!"^  si^de.    Par  M.  Ch.  Rabot. 
On  the  Toyages  of  Barents. 
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AndM.  StB.  Jfufeo  La  Plata  9  (1899) :  197-220. 

BApport  pT^minalrB  nir  one  BipMitioti  ge'ologiqua  d&nB  U  region  audi 

entre  Lw  Laju  (Argantine)  et  Cnracaatio  (Cbili).    Poi  Carl  SaraUui 

Map*  and  lUiutraiient. 

The  expedition  bare  described  toofe  place  ia  the  earl;  part  of  1898,  i 
vejred  beingtbe  part  of  the  Cordillera  ntuated  near  39°  B.,  between  tlM  • 
Biobio  and  TaldiTia.    See  notice,  p.  161, 
Asdaa.  Alpine  J.  19  (1899) :  565-576. 

The  Aioeat  of  Aoouoagna  aod  Tapangato,     By  Stuart  VineB. 
AalM.  Bm.  Muto  La  Plata  9  (1S99) :  221-242. 

Rapport  prdlimln^re  bot  own  Expedition  g^logiqne  dans  la  Cordillfcra  i 

chillenne,  dn  10°  et  41°  latitude  sud  (legion  du  Nahnel-Huapi).    Ft 

Wehrll.     With  Mapi  and  Profile. 

ttn.  ifii«M  La  PUUa  9  (1899) :  243-252. 


IT  Dr.  Leo  Wehtli.     With  Map  and  lUutlraHont. 
AigmtlAa  Kepnblie.      M,  8.  Ci.  Argentina  U  (lSi)9):  333-335. 

La  determinacidn  de  la  poaicJiSn  geogriflca  de  San  Kafael  (proviocia  da  1 
Argantina  SapnUie.  Bev.  Muieo  La  Platn  S(]S99):  1-7S.  \ 

Xiimites  ocoidentalsi  de  laBepiiblica  Argentinn.. — Elarticulndel  Dr.  JiM 

"  La  aneation  de  limits  chileno-ergeDtiiia,"  rao  especial  ciinaideiaddBfl 

gonia Ezimen  critico  por  Enrique  B.  Deliichiiui. 

A  critical  atndy  from  tbe  Artientine  point  of  view  of  Dr.  Steffelt'B-l 
botmdarr  between  Chile  and  Argentina,  in  Patagonia,  published  in  tha 
Berlin  Qeographlcal  Society  for  1897. 
Ohik. 

Temperate  Chile.     A  Progreasive  Spain.      Bj  W    AndcrsoD  Sai 

A.  A  C.  Black,  1899,     Siio  9x6.  pp.  x.  and  ii.m.     if„p        ■   "      ' 

lOi.  6d.     Fraenled  by  the  rvbHikert. 

The  record  of  a  recent  viiit  to  Southern  t'hil<?  for  t)ie  purpose  0 
reporting  on  the  oonntry  and  iti  adaptability  fi>r  immii^TniiDi 


A  Glimpae  at  Ouatemala,  and  Some  Notes  on  tbe  Ancient  Moniu^ 
Amarioa.  By  Anne  Cary  Haodalay  and  Alfred  Percival  Mandslfl 
Plana,  Pholograpba,  and  other  llluatrations.  London  :  John  Hor 
12  X  9},  pp.  XTiii.  and  S90.  Pri'ea  £1  4(.  Preaenled  by  the  Auttmr 
A  gracefiiUy  written  and  superbly  illultrated  book  of  travel,  f 

an  all  aapeots  of  nature  ae  well  aa  on  the  ancient  buildings,  ttie  i ' 

the  main  object  of  the  journey. 


Bioloftla  Oeuttali-Americana;  or,  Oontribnttnne  to  tlie  KnonlodM 
and  Flora  of  Heiioo  end  Central  Americn.  Edited  l>v  F.  at 
AiohnologT-  By  A.  P.  HandiUy.  [Part  xi.  8epteru1>er,  im*.]  (V| 
London:  B.   H.  Porter,  and  Dnlau  &  Co.      aize  13  x   11)} 

KlntMffna. 

Tangweera.    Life  and  Adfentnrea  among  Gentle  Savagea. 
Lwion  :  B.  Arnold,  1899.    Siie  9  x  6,  pp.  lii.  and  3t8.     '" 
FntenUd  bf  ike  PaUifAn-. 
The  reoord  of  life  in  the  foraatiofthe  Uoequito  coast  about  ft. 
written  ont  from  nolea  taken  at  the  time,     '^J'hu  cliapCers  abounit  ■ 
dawriptiona  of  wild  nature,  and  of  the  noepoiled  Mosquito  InJ' 
Porta  Uoo. 
Puerto  Bico :  ita  CoodltionB  and  PotsiUUtiea.     By  William  X 
and  New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.,  1899.     Size  8}  X  St,  Pp.  I 
Friae  ]0i,6d. 

A  description  of  Porto  Bioo,  baaed  on  a   special  visit  of  ii 
two  montbi  imtnedlately  afl«r  the  Spauiah  eTacuation.    "   * 
»  and  trade  of  the  island. 


\\ 


oioeRApmcu.  unRiTURi  or  tsk  month. 


Antio — Whaling. 

AbliBniilungen  dea  Deiitsclien  8offlacliorei-Vere[na.     Horiiiiflsogeben  vom  Dcut- 
eaiits  BeEfiaaberei-Voreiii.     Band  IV. :  Die  gcgpniTiirtigo  EiameeT-Fiicberei  nnd 
der  WairBBg.     Von  Dr.  Pbil,  M.  I.iDdenmn.     BerUn :   Olto  8»lie,  ISW.     Site 
I3i  X  11,  pp.  TUL.  and  131.    Pr-MTUtd  by  the  Author. 
A  troatiae  on  sea-QaherieB  in  arcUa  watan,  with  apeoial  cerereoFe  to  wbaliag. 


Hotth-Vait  Paukge.  

The  Storj-  of  the  Noitli-Wo»t  Passage,  aa  told  by  the  Early  Eiplorera.     London ; 
T.  iteiaon  A  Soom,  1899.     Site  6}  x  ij,.  pp.  SO.     Map  and  Illiulrationt.    Friea  id. 
FratnUd  by  Ott  FtihUtkeri. 
A  Bcrien  of  (luolationa  from  Haklnyt  and  Piirchftf,  with  owaaionnl  notes,  giiing  an 

^account  of  Ihe  eiirly  aeurch  for  the  Norlb-Went  Paasngo  in  a  form  aHaplBil  for  use  M  & 

Beader  In  elementiily  Boboola.     The  illDetrnlioiiB  <,ao  far  \ii  Ib<.-y  arc  reprodnotiona  of 

eontempoiMr;  wooJaute}  are  good. 

MATHEIUTIOAI  GE0QEAPE7. 

Contonr-irapi.  GIo6<ia  76  (tSS9) :  281-283.  KaUi. 

Znr  Entnihrne  Ton  Hohen  bub  Earten  unit  Hohenlinien.     Von  P.  Eable. 
On  the  method  of  reading  and  utilizing  contunr-mapa. 

.Tub  rcalie rich t  dea  Direkton  dea  liSni);iiohen  Geodatiaofaeii  InMttnN  fOi  din  Zeit 

Ton  April  1896  bia  April  1B99.    PotBdam,  1899.    Size  9}  x  G\,  pp.  26. 
HftTigattoD.  

Navigation  Made  Ebb; .    A  great  impniTeiDeDt  over  tlie  old  Heroalor  or  Mid- 

I.alitude  Method.     Eiiby's  Great  Circle  NaTigator,     The  TmB  Natural  ConrM 

Indicator   for  qniolc  and  accurate  ahaping  of  conraeii  under  all  OircumataQcM. 

1699.     Size  9  X  7},  pp.  8.     lUuttration*. 
Deeoripllon  of  an  instrument  by  which  the  great-circle  conrae  between  any  two 
pointa  can  be  obtained  by  tiiking  account  of  the  ahip'a  poaition  at  the  time. 
FoiitioD  at  Sea.  NaiUieid  Mag.  68  (1899) :  759-767.  GMdwln- 

Eapc'c's  Approiiinato  Solution  of  the  Double  Altitude.     By  H.  B.  GwHiwin. 
Podtion  at  Baa.  Saaiical  Mag.  68  (1899):  72i-712.  PlanutHd. 

Nolea  on  LnniirB.  ^ucnner^  and  Double  Altitudes.     By  E,  Plumatend. 
Prime  Maridian.  Mouwmfnt  O.  16  tl899) :  457-480.  

L'adoption  du  uicridien  initial  de  Greenwich  par  In  France. 
Notes  on  tbi;  vurioua  prime  tucriJiana  which  liiiv«  lieuii  employed  at  different  time*. 


FHTBICAI  AITD  BIOLOSICAL  QEOSaAPHT. 

The  ETolntioD  of  Cli males.    ByMRrsdenMnnson.    (Prom  the  AmtHean  Otologitt, 

vol.  xii* ,  August,  September,  and  October,  1S99.)    Siie  9}  x  6,  pp.  [58].    Map. 

PreMHted  by  the  Author. 
7oieitt  and  Water  Supply.     Mateorolog.  Z.  IS  (1899) :  469-472.  BOUw,  ita. 

Unteraachungeu  iiljer  den  ElnHuiidea  Waldea  aufden  Stand  der  Gewaaaer. 
Od  the  auggeationa  of  Biihler,  Ebermayer.  Hoppe,  and  Miittrich  for  a  Mheme  of 
inTeatigatioD  of  tbo  influenoe  of  forests  on  the  rainlblt  and  drainage  of  a  distriot. 
Olaaiers.  Klaktar. 

CarauiiMioD  Interiialionale  des  Olaciera,     Lea  larintioaa  pe'riodiiini^a  dea  Gladera. 

Quatriime  Rapport.  169fi,  r^dlg^  pal  K.  Ricbter.     (Extrait  dea  Arnhivet  da  Selmcet 

phi/iilMi  tl  iiatur'lle;  t.  riii.,  1899.)    Genive :  Georg  A  C'".,  IS99.     Site  10  x  Si, 

]>p.  [32J.     PreienUd  by  the  Pabtithen. 


Konn  tains. 

I'eber  den  Parallel  is  mua  der  OubirgBrichtungen  mil 
der   Hauptricbtungen  des  hercyuisotaeu  SyatemB. 


□nkaMiWL  ^1 
btiguDg  ^1 
WioMn-     ^M 
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•obftflliohe  VeroffeBtUohnngen  dea  Vereini  fiir  Erdkimde  za  Leipzig.  Vierter  Band. 
BeitrlpH  znr.  Geograpliie  deH  miltlorea  DsQt«cliland,  HerBUggeReben  .  .  .  ?oii 
Friedrioh  B&tzel.  Leipzig:  Duiicker  &  Uiimblut,  1899.  Size  10  x  61  mi  195- 
279.  '  ^' 

On  the  dtiectioa  of  monntain  oli&in*. 
OcMBO^aph;—  /.  Geologn  7  (1899)  :  585-til8. 

Tbe  Carbon  Dioxida  of  the  Oc^eui  and  iU  Belation 
AtmoBiiliera.    By  0.  F.  Tuliuao,  juji. 

OaeBBOgrapliy  

ConMrenoe  Internationale  poor  reiploration  de  la  mer,  (tfonie  k  Stocbbolm,  1899. 
Slocfabnlm,  1899.     Size  'i  x  S,  pp.  Ivi.  and  S8.    Mapi. 
A  sumiDuy  of  this  offlctal  repuit  was  given  in  tbe  Journal  for  December.  1899, 
f  ol.  liv.  p.  646. 

OeauograpbT.  Otclog.  Uag.  6  (1890):  559-5GU.  Bp«ne*i. 

Mr.  Hndleaton  "  On  the  Enaten)  Macgio  of  tbe  North  Atlantic  Basin."  By  Prof. 
J.  W,  Spencer. 

A  critioal  paper  on  the  oontinental  margina  of  Europe,  nitb  remarks  on  tbe 
meOiods  of  elpreaBin^  nod  repreaentiug  depths  on  maps.  The  argument  is  confused 
by  a  DiiBprint,  "  isobar  "  for  "  iiubath." 

0««>a(«iapbr.  0.  Rd.  129(1899):  891-893.  TbonlM. 

8nr  unn  expe'rieD<?e  lelatiTo  nux  L'ourimtB  aous-inariDH.     Note  de  M.  J.  Thaulet. 
The  eiporimeiite  anoiiisted  in  the  aae  of  a  number  of  floHta  ooupled  togstbei  in 
pain  by  linee  of  ditferent  lengths,  the  loirei  bottle  of  each  pair  being  loaded  m>  m  to 
keep  tbe  line  strctahed, 

Tarreitrial  HagnetUia.  PochKtini). 

AW  B.A.  Lined  Rendieenti  B,  2  Sen.  (1899) :  204-812. 
^e  e  [uime  la  forza  niagnetica  terrestre  Tarii coll' alteziasiil lirello  dol  more.    Nota 
di  A.  Pochettino. 
Toloanio  IiUnda.  Qroiiar. 

GenloKisobe  Betrachtunzen  anf  vulhanieehen  Inselu.    Yon  Paul  Grosser. — Souder- 
Abdruok    ans   ileo   Verhandlnngen   des   nalurbiitorisohen    Vereins  dur   preuiii. 
Bheiolande,   Westfaleus   nnd  ilea  RetfierirnKsbuzirkB  Oinabtilck.    Sti  JahrijuDg, 
IS99.     Size  ^  X  u|,  pp.  50-C8.    Presntfecl  iry  tha  AuIImt. 
On  the  voloauio  isUnde  visited  during  a  Toyago  round  tha  world. 

Zoo9»ograph7.     A  trnwr*  U  Moiidr,  Tour  da  Mnnde  6  (1899) :  325-326.  

Migrations  d'Animam.     L'Invaaion  du  Hamster  en  Frdnce.     With  Map. 

QEITEBAL. 

SallooBinK.  B.S.G.  Ilalianu  12  (1999) :  561-57:^.  Boasagli. 

La  fipedizioiie  Andr^  e  la  nauli™  noil'  aria.     Nota  di  G.  RoucaglL 
HblioKraphy.  

Cataloii:iie  No.  3  of  Second-baud  Boohs  and  Mannsriripta.     BeiuK  a  CullecUon  of 

rare  Tolnmes  rclatiog  ohinOy  to  Spaut^b  America.    For  aale  at  alHxed  prices.     By 

W.  W.  Blake.  Gante  8,  City  of  Mexico.     Mexico.  1899.      Bixe  9  x  5j,  pp.  156. 

Prttentrd  hy  Oie  Fublitlieri. 

This  catalogue  contains  a,  latgo  number  of  vrorks  on  America. 
Britlih  Oolonles.  

Cotnbined  Cirontari  on  Cannda,  tbe  AustrHlaaioi 

ISBoed  br  tlie  Emreriiuts'   luformalion  Office. 

pp.  18,  46,  nnd  16.    Sketeh-Uap: 
CommeroialOeography— Indiarabbsr.   B.S.  d' fitadet  colon.  HISSS) :  165-261.    Marrli. 

Planted  pr<idTii9aQt  le  cuoutobnuc  du  commerce.    Par  D.  Murria,  traduotim  de 

L,  Pjnnert,      With  Map  ,ind  Uluilratiom.     Alio  teparate  copy. 
Zdneational.  Ftlemuima  M.  i&  (1899) :  233-23S.  

Der  givirraphisohe  Uoterrioht  hq  den  deutschen  Hochschuleo  im  Winteraemeatei 

1899-1 9U0. 
The  pnigramuie  of   the  Gernuui   University  couriea  in  geography  for  the  winter 
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Sdnoational.  J.R.  Colonial  L  81  (1899) :  45-50.  Andrewi. 

The  Empire  and  Geographical  Teaching.    By  Arthur  W.  Andrews. 

Bdnoatlonal— Methodi.         J.  School  O.  8  (1899) :  337-351.  Bdllj. 

Geography  in  Model  Department,  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.J.     By  Siuan  A. 
Eeilly. 

On  work  in  practical  geography  for  junior  classes. 


Oeographioal  Ck>ngreu.      Natuno.  Woehetuchrifl  14  (1899) :  489-495.  ■ 

yil.  Internationaler  Geographen-Oongress  Berlin,  28  September  bis  4  Oktober 
1899. 

This  report,  continued  in  subsequent  numbers,  reprints  all  the  abstracts  of  papers 
read  at  the  Berlin  Congress  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  presented. 


Oeographieal  Congress.    Verh,  Oes.  Erdk.  Berlin  26  (1899)  :  364-^91. 


Bericht  Uber  die  feierliohe  Eroffaung  des  Siebenten  Internationalen  Geographen- 
Kongresses. 


Geographioal  Gongxeis.   QuettioM  Dipt,  et  Colon,  8  (1899) :  267-275. 

Le  Gongr^  international  de  Geographic  de  Berlin.    Par  Augustin  Bernard. 

A  good  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Oongress  at  Berlin  in  1899,  but  marred  bj 
some  words  out  of  harmony  with  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  such  a  gathering ;  wocdt 
which  are  quoted  without  any  expression  of  disapproval. 

Geographioal  Progress.  Jilttner  and  PaulitMhke. 

Deutsche  Rundschau  O,  21  (1899) :  552-564. 

Fortschritte  der  geographisohen  Forschungeu  und  Beisen  im  Jahre  1898.  8.  Amerika. 
Von  Dr.  J.  M.  JUttner.    4.  Afrika.    Von  Dr.  Ph.  Paulitschko. 

Mountaineering.  Znrbxiggea. 

From  the  Alps  to  the  Andes,  being  the  Autobiography  of  a  Mountain  Guide.  Bj 
Mattias  Zurbriggen.  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1899.  Size  9x6,  pp.  XT.  and 
270.    Illustrations,    Price  lOs.  6d.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

The  famous  Alpine  guide  who  writes  this  narrative  of  his  life's  exoursionB  has  had 
a  remarkably  wide,  in  fact  a  unique,  experience  of  mountains,  not  only  in  hie  alpine 
home,  but  in  the  Uimalayas,  the  New  Zealand  Alps,  and  the  Andes.  Zurbriggen 
can  boast  of  more  high  climbs  than  any  other  man,  for  he  accompanied  ISir  Martin 
Conway  in  the  Karakorum  and  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald  on  Aconcagua.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  this  professional  climber  recounts  his  remarkable 
achievements. 


Peaoe-Conference.  ■ 

Miscellaneous,  No.  1  (1899).  Ck)rrespondenoe  respecting  the  Peace  Gonferenoe 
held  at  the  Hague  in  1899.  London:  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1899.  Size  18}  x  8|, 
pp.  vi.  and  356.    Price  2s.  lO^d. 

Boyal  Navy.  y  OlowM. 

The  Boyal  Navy,  a  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present.  By  Wm. 
Laird  Clowes,  assisted  by  Sir  Clements  Markbam,  K.C.B.,  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
U.8.N.,  H.  W.  Wilson,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  E.  Fraser,  etc.  Vols.  i.-iv.  London : 
Low  &  Co.,  1897-1899.  Size  11x8,  pp.  (voL  i.)  xxiv.  and  698 ;  (vol.  ii.)  xiv.  and 
594 ;  (vol.  iii.)  xx.  and  610 ;  (vol.  iv.)  xiv.  and  624.  Portraits.  Maps.  Cfuwts,  astd 
mustrations.    Price  £5. 

Sir  Clements  Markham  contributes  the  chapters  on  exploration  by  naval  oiBoen. 

Trareli.  Oertd. 

Die  Naturschilderung  bei  den  Deutschen  Geographisohen  Beisebeschreibem  dee 
18.  Jahrhundeits.  Inaugural-Dissertation  zur  Erlangung  der  Philosophischen 
Doktorwiirde  bei  der  Philosophischen  Fakultat  der  Universitat  zu  Leipzig, 
eingereicht  von  Karl  Otto  Oertel.    Size  9x6,  pp.  92.    Presented  by  Prof.  BaiKeU 

On  the  German  travellers  and  writers  of  descriptive  geographical  works  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  from  Johann  Peter  Kolb  to  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 
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NEW  MAPS. 

By  J.  OOLSS,  Map  OwraUnr^  B.a.8. 

M  EUSOPX. 

^'^ttziA-Hungary.  AxtarU. 

Artfluia's  Eiaenbahn-  nnd  PoBt-GommanioatioiiA-Earte  Ton  Oesterreioh-Ungam. 
rerlag  Ton  Artaria  &  Co.,  Wien,  1900.   Hit  StatioDBTerzeichnia.  Scale  1 : 1,700,000 
^  :LS'S  atat.  miles  to  an  inch.    PHoe  1  /I. 


ftad  WalM.  OrdaaaM  Iwrtj. 

i^a.l>liQatioDB  inaed  nnoe  December  8, 1899. 

9- Jneh — Gonnty  Maps : — 
^Sro-x.^ajn)  ahd  Walks  (reyiflion):  —  Oheihire,  3  n.e.,  13  n.e.,  21  n.b.,  n.w.,  s.!.. 


'•^w^  30a  N.E.,  53  8.1.,  59  N.E.    Derby,  20  8.W.,  28  k.w.,  n.e.,  8.w.,  29  n.w.,  k.e.,  b.e. 

J4iCt,iTi gbainiihire,  13  s.w.  Surrey,  5  complete,  6  n.w.,  b.w.,  n.b.,  b.b.,  7  s.w.,  S.E.,  16 
■•^^-,  8.W.,  fl.E.,  17  N.W.,  8.W.,  fl.B.,  17  N.W.,  N.E^  8.W.,  18  Complete,  19  n.w.,  8.W., 
B^9  27  complete,  28  complete,  29  N.w.,  n.e.,  8.E.,  30  complete,  31  complete,  82  B.W., 
•^^  40  complete,  41  complete,  42  complete,  43  N.w.,  s.w.,  s.*.,  44  N.w.,  n.e.,  45  com- 

pls'te,  46  N.W.,  B.W.,  B.E.,  54  complete,  55  complete,  56  complete,  57  N.w.,  s.w.,  8.E., 
58  Jy.:a.,  s.w.,  59  n.w.,  n.e.,  s.w.,  67  complete,  n.w.,  s.w.,  69  complete,  70  N.w.,  s.w., 

*JJ-»»-K.,  71  N.W.,  N.E.,  78  N.W.,  N.E.,  S.E.,  79  Complete,  80  n.w.,  n.e.,  82  n.e.,  83  N.w. 

WftSdl^^rll^^   5  8.B.,  6  N.W.,  N.B.,  8    N.E.,  S.W.,  S.E.,  9  8.B.,  N.B.,  8.W.,   11   B.W.,   12 

••■^  13  H.W.,  aE.,  14  8.W.,  15  N.B.,  16  n.b.,  20  n.e.,  24  S.E.,  26  n.e.,  b.w.,  29  s.b.,  32 

So-ineh— Pariah  Maps:— 

JJ«^i*A3!n)  AND  Wales  (reyision)  .—Berkshire,  IV.  4, 12 ;  XIX.  1,  9 ;  XXV.  1,  5, 12^ 
i*»  ^,  16;  XXVUL  12;  XXXIV.  1,  5,  7,  13, 14,  15,  16;  XXXV.  10, 14,  15,  16; 
^^^  VII.  1,  2,  6,  7,  8 ;  XLV.  9 ;  XLIX.  4 ;  L.  1.  Bucks,  XVII.  4  ;  XVIII.  5,  7, 
;2'  ^^-^  14.  15,  16;  XIX.  10, 11,  13, 14.  15,  16;  XX.  9,  10,  13,  14;  XXL  4,  8,  11, 
}J  \g;  XXII.  1,  7;  XXXIIL  11;  XXIV.  8,  12,  13;  XXVI.  4,  8;  XXVIU.  15, 
i^^XxX.  7.  Cumberland,  XLVIII.  5. 10, 11, 12,  13, 14,  15,  16  ;  XLIX.  9, 10, 13; 
\^-  13;  LV.  6,  7,  8, 10,  11,  12;  LVI.  5,  13 ;  LVIII.  2,  3,  4,  7,  8.  Derbyshire, 
^^XVIIL  1.  Denbighshire,  IV.  4;  V.  1 ;  VUL  5;  XIII.  1,  4,  14;  XVIL  3,  8; 
^^•*-H.  1,  3,  4,  5,  15, 16;  XIX.  1,  2, 3,  4,  8,  9,  10, 11,  12,  13,  14  ;  XXVL  2,  3,  4,  6, 

I'o^  10,ll,i3andl4, 15,  16;  XXVIL  13;  XXVIIL  6,  10,  12;  XXXIIL  3,  4,  8, 
f?    16;   XXXIV.  5,  9;  XXXV.  10;  XXXIX.  1,  11,  14;  XL.  1,  11,  12;  XLI. 
TT  ..^II-   1»  5,  16;  XLIIL  8,  16;  XLIV.  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14, 16; 
f^  V-.  4 ;  XLVL  1.    Olamorganahire,  X.  7,  8 ;  XI.  13 ;  XXVIL  10, 16 ;  XXXV.  1, 
rf«  5,6,  9,  14,  16;  XLI.  1.    Nottinghamahire,  X.  complete,  16  aheeta;  XL  1,  5, 
5i^  ;  XV.  2,  9 ;  XVI.  1 ;  XIX.  2, 3,  4,  7, 9,  10,  11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16.    Oxfordahire, 
^  V^.  16,  16;  XVIL  4  ;  XIX.  4,  7,  8,  11, 12;  XX.  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11, 15, 
,*n  •^  XXI.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,12, 13, 14, 16, 16;  XXIL  6,  7,  9,  10, 11, 12, 
iVi**  15, 16;   XXIII.  4,  6,  8,  11,  12,  14.  16;   XXV.  4 ;   XXVL  2,  7,  8, 11,  12 
^XlL  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 ;  XXVIIL  4.  8 ;  XXXUI.  11 ;  XXXIX.  4 ;  LV.  12.    Stafford- 
V*^  X.  11;  XIL  9;  XVIL  1,  9,  12;  XIX.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9.    Wlltahire,  U.  16 
•  ^»  8, 11 ;  IX.  5,  6,  7,  10,  11 ;  XVIL  9 ;  XXIV.  1,  5,  9,  13,  14.    3i.  each. 

*    ^tanford^  Agent) 

y.  Kdnigl.  Pranaa.  Landea-Anfaahme* 


^^^^  des  Deutschen  Belches.  Herausgegeben  Ton  der  Kartogr.  Abtheilong  der 
I^J^^gl.  Preass.  Landes-Aafnahme,  1899.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  16  stat.  mile  to;  an 
^^,  Sheets:  306,Burg8teinfurt;  831,Warendorf;  662,Fu8sen.  Price  1*50 mar/ca 
9heeU 


ly.  Langhana. 

•^J^ilung  der  landwirtschaftlichen  und  industriellen  Bevolkerung  im  Deutschen 
"^Vihe  nach  der  Berufszahlung  Ton  1895.    Scale  1 :  5,000,000  or  79  stat.  miles  to 
^ /Uich.  Paol  Langhans.   Gotba :  Justus  Perthes,  1899.   F€iermann9  Oeographisehe 
^'^^UUungen,  Jahrgang  1899,  Tafel  18.    PretenUd  by  the  Publieher. 
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Eiitorieal  AUts.  Fool* 

Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Decline  of  the  Boman  Empire ;  com- 
prising also  maps  of  parts  of  Asia  and  of  the  New  World,  connected  with  Enropean 
History.  Edited  by  Reginald  Lane  Poole,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Fellow  of  Kagdalen 
College,  and  Lecturer  in  Diplomatic  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Part  xxir. 
Oxford :  The  Clarendon  Press ;  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  New  York : 
Henry  Fiowde,  m.a.;  Edinburgh:  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston.  1899.  PH43e  Si.  6d. 
PmenUd  hy  tJu  Clarendon  Preu. 

This  part  contains:  Map  14,  Europe,  1863-1897,  by  G.  W.  Prothero,  littjj.; 
Map  28,  Scotland,  showing  the  Principal  Clans  and  Families,  and  also  the  Parlia- 
mentary Repreeentation  down  to  1832,  by  Robert  S.  Rait,  xjl.  (aberd.X  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford ;  Map  76,  Syria  during  the  period  of  the  Crosades,  1096-1291, 
by  T.  A.  Archer,  b.a.    Each  of  these  maps  is  accompanied  by  explanatory  letterpjneM. 

ASIA. 
Horth  Calabtt.  IftekiBg. 

Geologische  Skizze  von  Xord-Celebes.  Nach  eigenen  Beobachtungen  and  alteren 
Angaben  yon  J.  van  Schelle,  P.  und  F.  Sarasin  u.  a.  Zusanmiengestellt  von  H. 
Bucking.  Scale  1 :  2,000,000  or  31*6  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Nordddtlicher  Teil 
von  Minahasna,  Scale  1 :  500,000  or  7*8  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Distrikt  Langowan. 
Scale  1:  200,000  or  3  6  stot.  miles  to  an  inch.  Gotha:  Justus  Perthes,  1899. 
Petermantu  Geographitehe  MUieQungen,  Jahrgang  1899,  Tafel  16.  Prssenied 
by  the  Pwbiither. 

A7EICA. 

Treneh  West  Afriaa.  Serviea  Oeographique  das  Caloniaa. 

Carte  de  la  Mission  Blondiaux,  1897-98.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  3*9  stat.  miles  to  an 
inch.  Service  Geographique  des  Colonies.  Paris :  H.  Ban^re.  4  sheets.  Prs- 
$ented  6y  the  Ministers  det  Colonic t. 

The  country  included  in  this  map  is  part  of  the  region  between  the  French  Sudan 
and  the  iTory  Coast.  The  map  is  drawn  with  considerable  detail,  showing,  appirozi- 
mately,  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  positions  of  villages  and  cultivationa, 
together  with  the  routes  followed  by  the  mission,  as  well  as  those  used  in  the  ofdinarj 
course  of  trade.  As  this  map  embraces  a  considerable  area  of  a  very  little-known 
part  of  Africa,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  great  oversight  to  publish  it  without  any 
giadnation  for  latitude  and  longitude. 

Oerman  South-Wast  AMca.  TAwgit^^f  ^^  WImk. 

Langhans*  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  deutschen  Schntzgebiete.  Nr.  16.  Belae 
ins  Tsauchab-Thal  (^Deutach-Sudwest-Afrika)  von  Dr.  Ed.  Fleck.  Naeh  seinen 
Aufnabmen  und  Breitenbestimmungen.  Scale  1 :  500,iX)0  or  7*8  stat  milea  to  an 
inch.  Kebobolh-Hoorukrans-Xaauwkloof.  Scale  1  :  1,000,000  or  15*8  stat 
to  an  inch.  Gotha  :  Justus  Perthes,  1899.  Peiermanns  Gt€^rapkitdie 
Jahrgang  1899.  Tafel  17.     Prt$ented  &y  the  PMiAer. 

Hig«r.  H«uft 

Cours  du  Niger  de  Tombouctou  k  Boussa.  Leve'  expedie'  execute  en  1896  par 
M.  M.  Hourst,  Lieut,  de  Vaisseau  Bandry,  Enseigne  de  Y**"  et  Bloiei,  Lieut 
d'Infanr  de  Marine.  Public'  pour  le  Ministe're  des  ColoniesL  Service  Hydiogia- 
phique  de  U  Marine,  1891*.  Si.-ale  1  :  50.000  or  0*8  stat.  milea  to  an  ineh. 
50  sheets.     Prteetdid  6y  ike  Mimistert  de*  Coiam^s. 

This  map.  cousistiu:;  of  tiAy  sheets,  ^ivos  the  results  of  the  running  soirey  msde 
by  Lieut.  M.  M.  Ho»ur»t  uud  his  compAuiomi  between  Timbuktu  and  Busaa.  Soad- 
ings  along  the  euun^  of  the  river  between  these  (.>oints  are  given  in  metz«a,  or^wgt 
in  such  pi'rtions  o:  it  where  rapids  rendered  :joundiQg  impossible.  Many  >MriglAi 
of  pn^mineot  poiut:>  along  the  hanks  of  the  river  are  given,  and  the  featnm  of  the 
sunoundiniT  cjuntry  hsTo.  to  a  certain  extent,  l><.»eu  sketched  in. 

AKERICA. 

Argentine  BepnbUe.  Bneaos  Aires  and  Paeifle  XaUvaj  Ooi,  UbL 

Map  of  lue  Argentine  Railways,  1S99.  So-ale  1  :  2.So  1,200  or  45  stmt  miles  to  aa 
iuoa.     BueucK  Air\*s  and  Tacitic  Hallway  Cv.,  Ltd.,  London,     riawfad  bm  At 

P'Mithtrf.  ' 
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pays  me  a  visit :  (G3,  G4)  Hills  of  Gamo ;  (65)  Katama  of  Fitarawri  Degafi ;  (66) 
Lake  towards  the  north ;  (67)  Hill  called  Algvodi ;  (68)  Valley  looking  south-weife 
from  camp;  (69)  Glimpse  of  south  end  of  camp;  (70)  Gamp  and  distant  hills ;  (71) 
South  end  of  lake ;  (72)  View  of  lake :  (73)  Caravan  crossing  shallow  river ;  (74)  View 
of  u  hit  of  Stefan!  with  corner  of  Hammer  Koki  from  the  north;  (75,  76)  View  of  -^ 
Rudolf  shore  and  waves;  (77-79)  Elephants;  (80)  Shore  of  I^ake  Kudolf;  (81)  View  ■ 
of  bay ;  (82)  Oryx ;  (83)  View  of  bay :  (84)  Herd  of  Oryx  ;  (85)  Rhinoceros  with  young 
one ;  (8G)  Rhinoceros  youngster ;  (87)  My  **  Lady  "  to  the  rescue  retrieving  duck ;  (88) 
Gallopa  natives;  (89)  Natives  of  Gallopa  who  refused  to  leave  me;  (DO,  91)  View 
across  Lake  Rudolf;  (92)  View  with  bird  of  prey  ;  (93)  Dome  palms,  across  lake;  (94) 
Curious  hills ;  (95)  Remarkable  accumulation  of  camel-bones.  Lake  Rudolf ;  (96)  Soma 
of  our  cattle  loaded ;  (97)  Top  of  pass  before  meeting  Turkana ;  (98)  Turkana  giant 
points  out  country  to  Shazad  Mir;  (99)  Two  Torkana  men;  (100)  Members  of  the 
Abba  tribe;  (101)  Members  of  the  Loka  tribe ;  (102)  We  find  water  below  river-bed; 
(103)  Kaisuki;  (104)  Stream  with  bamboos  and  Soma  guides;  (105)  View  across  valley 
to  the  east;  (106)  My  Morelli  guide;  (107)  Difficult  crossing;  (108)  Boat  crosnng 
Ruzi;  (109,  110)  Donkeys  crossing;  (111-113)  Camels  crossing;  (114)  Village  of 
Nyuro;  (115)  Crossing  the  other  animals;  (116-118)  Crossing  another  river;  (119) 
Junction  of  the  Ruzi  and  other  river;  (120)  Shilluk  village  ;  (121, 122)  Camels  being 
pulled  across  river;  (123)  Bringing  rope  back;  (124)  Lifting  camel  into  the  river; 
(125)  Birds  of  prey  in  plain;  (126)  Pulling  donkeys  across  river;  (127)  Nuers;  (128, 
129)  Our  native  boat  on  tlie  Sobat;  (130)  Nyuak  village;  (131)  Loading  up  aftef 
crossing  stream:  (132)  Dinka  village;  (133)  Dinka  men  fishing:  (134)  Sheikht 
Munyan  and  Shilluks;  (135,  136)  Crossing  last  river;  (137)  A  ShUluk  boat;  (138) 


craft,  Nile;  (154)  Sirdar's  house  at  Omdurman  ;  (155, 156)  Colonel  liCwis's  pony ;  (157>i 
Colonel  Lewis;   (158)  Sudanese  regiment;  (159)  Farewell  to  Omdurman;  (160)  My 
dog  at  Suez ;  (161)  Shahzad  Mir  at  Suez;  (162)  Last  of  my  dogs  at  Alexandria. 

Angola.  Moraes  and  Ferrtin.. 

Thirty-eight  Photographs  of  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  Angola  Railway,  and  surrounding 
country,  by  J.  Moraes  and  J.  A.  M.  Ferreira,  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  1898-99. 

(1,  2)  "English  House"  stores,  Loanda;  (3)  Office  of  the  *•  English  House," 
Loanda ;  (4)  LcN&nda  Coaling  Company's  stores,  on  island  facing  Loanda ;  (5)  Loandfr 
Coaling  Company's  stores  and  pier;  (6)  Empreja  Nacioaal  (Portuguese  Steamship  Co.) 
coaling  depot;  (7)  Loanda  city;  (8)  Civil  and  military  hospital,  Loanda;  (9)  Boll 
ring,  Loanda;  (10)  Penedo  fortress,  entering  Loanda  harbour;  (11)  Harbour  master't' 
office  and  stores,  Loanda;  (V2)  Governor- General's  palace,  Loanda ;  (13)  Main  street 
of  Loanda;  (14)  Novo  Ueaondo,  Angola;  (15)  River  Bengo,  Cabiri,  Angola;  (16) 
Royal  Trans- African  Railway:  Loanda  station;  (17)  Public  Works,  Loanda;  (18) 
Upper  city,  Loanda;  (19)  (Tovernment  offices,  Loanda;  (20)  Stores  and  terminns  oi 
the  Royal  Trans- African  Railway,  Loanda;  (21)  Fortress  of  S.  Michael  commanding 
Loanda  harbour;  (22)  Public  gardens,  Loanda ;  (23)  Loanda  Gas  Company's  works; 
(24)  Barracks  of  the  2nd  Rities  (Ultramarine),  Loanda:  (25)  Naval  station  and 
headquarters.  South  Atlantic  Division,  on  the  island  facing  Loanda ;  (26)  Royal  Tram* 
Arrican  Railway:  upper  city  station,  Loanda;  (27)  Royal  Trans-African  Railway: 
Zcuza  station ;  (28)  .Statue  of  Salvador  Ck)rrcia;  (29)  Loanda  observatory ;  (30)  Chnroh 
of  'M)ur  l^dy  *'  on  the  island  in  front  of  Loanda;  (31)  Se'  Cathedral,  Loanda;  (32) 
Island  in  front  of  I iOanda,  showing  Loanda  Coaling  Company's  store;  (33)  Praca  da 
D.  IVdro  Vm  Loanda;  (^34,  35)  Loanda  Coaling  Companv's  depot,  Nazareth.  Loanda; 
(36)  The  ''English  House,*'  Loanda;  (37,  38)  Coffee 'and  cane  plantation,  Monit 
BoUo,  Cosongo,  Angola. 

N.B.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  collection  of  Fhoto- 
graphs  which  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  FaUows 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  woulA 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  b» 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photograi>hfl,  it 
will  be  useful  fbr  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  hi* 
address  are  given. 
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A  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLAND. 

SOUTH  WEST  SUSSEX." 

By  HUGH  ROBERT  MILL,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E. 

SnlTodiictorij. — In  189C  I  proposed  a  sclieuie  for  a  geographical  description 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  baaed  on  the  niajjB  of  the  Ordiianoo  Survey, 
and  consistiog  of  a  Be])arat6  memoir  for  every  sheet  of  the  map  on  the 
Boale  of  1  inch  to  a  mile.t  I  was  requested  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  to  prepare  a  speciiiien  memoir,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  John 
Fftrqiiharaon,  then  Director -General  of  the  C'rdnance  Survey,  ohose  Sheet 
No.  317  of  the  new  one-inch  map  of  England  as  a  fairly  typical  example. 
In  Older  to  complete  the  strip  of  coastal  plain  in  this  sheet  to  the  sea, 
No.  332  wasalso  considered,  these  two  being,  in  fdct,  united  in  the  special 
edition  of  the  map  printed  in  colours.  The  original  proposal  was  to 
diacnsB  and  arrange  the  facte  recorded  by  the  various  GoTemment  Survey 
and  Statistical  Deiartments,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  regional  distribution 
of  all  obtainable  data  regarding  the  country,  and  to  indicate  the  influence 
of  the  forms  of  the  land-surface  upon  that  distribution.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  sapplement  the  data  already  existing  in  a  published  form  by 
obtaining  new  information,  or  even  by  making  special  invefitigations  on 
the  spot.  Each  memoir  was  to  be  comprehensive,  authoritative,  and  brief, 
and  every  group  of  memoirs  when  completed  for  a  natural  region  was  to 
te  summarized,  bo  as  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  whole,  and 

Inltimately  combined  and  condensed  to  form  a  handbook  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  British  islands  as  a  whole.  The  question  of  the  staff 
required  for  the  production  of  the  memoirs  was  not  dealt  with.     Tbe 
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attempt  to  fill  up  the  skeleton-plan  of  a  memoir  accordiDg  to  the  original 
design  has  naturally  brought  various  practical  difficulties  into  relief, 
and  the  work  done  upon  it,  being  merely  an  incident  in  other  work  of 
greater  immediate  urgency,  is  neither  so  complete  nor  so  satisfactory  bh 
it  ought  to  be.  However,  it  has  shown  that  the  execution  of  the  scheme 
is  possible,  and  I  believe  that  the  following  specimen  memoir  will  allow 
the  desirability  of  carrying  out  the  original  suggestion  to  be  fairly 
considered,  and  decided  upon  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  treatment  of  maps  and  the  study  of  the  district  on  the  spot  is 
easy,  and  need  not  be  further  referred  to;  but  the  treatment  of  un- 
mapped statistics  is  extremely  laborious,  and  in  the  following  memoir 
very  in  complete.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  most  statistics,  the  mean 
of  a  series  of  years  should  be  worked  out;  but  I  have  been  able  only  U* 
take  the  figures  of  a  single  year  as  a  specimen.  So  also  I,  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  highest  accuracy  possible  in  the  measurements  on 
the  maps,  from  want  of  time  to  repeat  the  work  according  to  different 
methods.     On  this  subject,  however,  a  special  report  has  been  made. 

If  the  importance  of  cartographical  representation  could  be  brought 
home  to  the  various  government  statistical  departments,  it  would  lead 
to  an  immense  increase  in  the  value  of  their  work,  and  enormously 
facilitate  reference  to  it.  If  the  census  returns,  the  agricultural  returns, 
and  the  Eegistrar-General's  reports,  to  take  a  few  examples,  were 
mapped  even  on  the  scale  of  10  miles  to  an  inch,  the  conditions  and 
resources  of  the  country  could  readily  become  known  to  any  student ; 
as  things  are  it  would  require  a  lifetime  to  obtain  <$orrect  ideas  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  country  in  any  one  particular. 

Two  important  matters  on  which  stress  was  laid  in  the  original 
plan  have  had  to  be  almost  ignored.  One  is  the  distribution  of  disease 
and  causes  of  death,  for  which  ample  data  exist ;  the  other  is  the  treat- 
ment of  historical  and  arohasological  subjects.  These  are  so  important, 
the  number  of  persons  interested  in  them  is  relatively  so  large,  and  the 
literature  is  so  extensive,  that  I  fear  they  must  be  treated  separately. 
Only  the  largest  features  and  the  most  generally  accepted  facts  can  be 
included  in  a  short  summary. 

While  presenting  this  work,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  greatest 
possible  help  from  several  Government  departments  and  individuals, 
amongst  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  mention  and  to  thank  Colonel  Sir 
John  Farquharson  and  Colonel  D.  A.  Johnston,  the  successive  Directors- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  Director-General 
of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  staff  of  the  office  in  Jermyn  Street, 
especially  Messrs.  Clement  Beid  and  Lamplugh ;  Major  Craigie,  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  for  his  rainfall  statistics; 
Mr.  B.  V.  Darbishire,  for  help  with  measuring  areas  on  the  contoured 
maps;  and  Mr.  J.  Vincent  Elsden,  Storrington,  for  the  use  of  his 
excellent  photographs. 
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I  may  add  that  the  plan  of  carrying  on  the  work  suggested  in  1896 
still  appears  to  be  sound,  and  the  practioal  experiment  has  confirmed 
my  belief  in  its  importance  and  its  praoticability.  As  to  its  ultimate 
object,  it  may  be  allowable  to  quote  from  the  earlier  paper : — 

''  In  my  opinion  the  important  practical  point  is  that,  in  the  prospeot 
of  increasing  agricultural  depression,  and  in  prevision  of  the  certainty 
of  the  ultimate  recovery  in  the  value  of  land  in  the  British  Islands  when 
the  fields  of  America,  Bussia,  and  India  cease  to  yield  a  paying  return 
at  low  prices,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  have  a  trustworthy  account  of 
the  actual  conditions  and  resources  of  our  own  country.  The  account 
would  in  some  degree  correspond  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  'Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland  '  of  a  century  ago ;  but  would,  of  course,  have  the 
advantage  of  a  more  systematic  plan  and  far  more  numerous  and  more 
exact  data.  It  will  not  be  so  very  many  decades  before  waterfalls  will 
rival  coal-mines  in  industrial  value,  and  the  tidal  bore  in  an  estuary  will 
determine  a  centre  of  dense  population.  The  stady  of  the  country  in 
the  light  of  scientific  geography  will  then  be  a  vital  necessity,  and  it  is 
otir  duty  as  geographers  to  see  that  we  hand  on  our  science  as  an  efficient 
implement  for  the  needs  of  a  later  age. 

'*  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  the  coming  century  the  generalizations  of 
geography  will  find  a  multiplicity  of  applications  in  economic,  political, 
and  social  life,  which  will  be  of  the  utmost  national  importance.  Even 
now  we  recognize  instances,  economic,  political,  and  social,  where 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  geographical  principles  has  led  to  results  which 
may  fairly  be  called  national  misfortunes.  I  feel  sure  that  some  such 
soheme  as  that  set  forth  in  this  paper  will  provide  in  its  elaboration  the 
means  for  greatly  advancing  geography  and  perfecting  its  theory  ;  and 
on  its  completion  will  form  a  mass  of  geographical  information  which 
will  retain  a  permanent  value." 

Memoir  to  Sheets  317  and  3;J2. 

Position. — Taking  the  position  to  the  nearest  minute  of  latitude,  the 
region  covered  by  Sheets  317  and  332  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  1 :  63,360 
map  (1  mile  to  1  inch)  extends  from  51°  to  60°  43'  N.,  and  from  0°  26'  to 
0®  50'  W.  The  central  parallel  is  50°  51',  a  position  corresponding  to 
a  longest  day  of  1 6  hours  26  min.  and  a  shortest  day  of  7  hours  52 
min.  The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  on  this  parallel  is  43*714, 
and  that  of  a  degree  of  latitude  69*126  statute  miles.  The  northern 
slope  of  the  Downs  is  the  only  part  of  the  district  which  is  turned  away 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Configuration. — The  area  covered  by  Sheets  317  and  332  includes 
three  sharply  contrasted  natural  regions,  the  dividing  lines  of  which  run 
east  and  west:  (1)  the  plain  or  flat  valley  through  which  the  river 
West  Bother  flows  eastward  to  the  Aran,  on  the  north ;  (2)  the  elevated 
land  of  the  South  Downs ;  and  (3)  the  coastal  plain.     The  two  plains  are 
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united  by  the  gorge  of  the  Aran,  whioh  cuts  across  the  line  of  the  Downs 
from  north  to  south ;  and  further  west  there  is  an  easy  pass  across  the 
Downs  leading  from  Cooking  to  Chichester  formed  by  two  valleys. 
These  depressions  out  the  ridge  of  hills  into  three  distinct  parts.  The 
general  features  are  brought  out  by  the  sketch-map,  Fig.  6. 

The  mean  altitude  of  the  land  is  150  feet  above  sea-level,  for  an  area 
of  270  square  miles.  The  mean  depth  of  the  sea  below  low-tide  level 
is  40  feet  for  an  area  of  162  square  miles.  The  areas  of  land  l^>ang 
between  given  limits  of  height,  and  of  water  lying  between  given  limits 
of  depth,  are  in  square  miles,  acres,  and  percentage  of  the  whole  area  of 
land  or  sea  respectively : — 


Tabli  I. — Ariab  of  Lakd  at  Diffebent  Elevations. 
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Table  II.- 

-Areas 

OF  Sea  at  Dikferint  Depths. 

Depth. 

Square  mllefl. 

Per  cent 
of  sea. 

Beach  covered  at  high  water 
Low-tide  mark  to  25  feet    . . . 
„             25—50    „ 

.'50-75    „     ... 
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Over  100  „     ... 

•  •  t 

•  •  • 
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•  •  « 
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15 

309 
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26-23 
12-34 

0-93 

Total     ... 

•  •  « 
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These  tables  show  that,  while  there  are  101  square  miles  of  land  along 
the  ooast  less  than  50  feet  above  sea-level,  there  are  98  sqnare  miles  of 
sea  along  the  coast  with  a  less  depth  than  50  feet.  When  the  small 
area  of  land  below  50  feet  north  of  the  Downs  is  deducted,  there  appears 
to  be  just  as  much  land  as  there  is  sea-bed  within  50  feet  of  sea-level. 
More  than  three-quarters  of  the  land  lies  at  less  elevations  than  200 
feet.    It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  that  there  is  a  smaller  area  of  land 
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200  feet  stops  abmptlj  and  gives  plaoe  to  wide  parallel  belts  of  Ganlt 
clay  and  Tarioos  strata  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  each  suocessiye  belt 
emerging  from  under  the  foregoing.  The  surface  is  broken  and  irregnlar 
in  contrast  to  the  smoothness  of  the  coastal  plain  and  the  rounded  forms 
of  the  Downs,  and  after  sinking  to  the  level  of  50  feet  or  under  in  the 
river  bed,  it  rises  again  to  the  north  to  heights  of  over  400  feet,  the 
harder  Weald  Clay  with  included  Horsham  stone  occupying  the  north- 

W  ^ ^ E 

'  i  2  S  I  -  5   Miles    e' 


no.  2. — BSonoN  along  bidob  of  dowks  aobo68  cocking  pass. 

eastom  comer  of  the  sheet.     The  sketoh-map,  Fig.  7,  shows  the  main 
geol(^cal  divisions.    Fig.  1  shows  the  profile  of  the  country  from  north 
to  south  both  on  a  true  scale  and  with  the  vertical  scale  exaggerated 
ten  times.     Figs.  2  and  3  show  sections 'along  the  crest  of  the  Downs 
across  the  valleys.    Fig.  2  is  a  typical  geological  section  along  the  same 
line  as  Fig.  1,  showing  how  the  successive  beds  crop  out»  and  how 
the  abrupt  escarpment  of  the  Chalk  Downs  facing  the  north  is  formed, 
by  the  weathering  away  of  the  steep  edge  of  the  gently  sloping  stratum, 
the  smooth  and  only  slightly  undulated  outline  of  the  slope  contrasting 
with    the  deep  valleys   and  long   spurs  which  diversify  the  gentlef 
declivity  to  the  south. 

The  areas  of  the  different  geological  formations,  and  the  percentage 
they  cover  of  the  whole  area  of  the  land  included  in  the  sheete,  ar^ 
given  below : — 

Table  IIL— Abba  of  Geological  Fobmations. 
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This  table  shows  the  preponderance  of  soil  formed  from  drift  and 
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Terti&ry  s&nda  or  olays  like  tboae  of  the  LondoD  baeia,  and  tlie  ineig- 
nificant  area  of  the  Upjier  Greensand  which,  aB  will  be  shown  pre- 
sently, plays  a  very  remarkable  part  in  determiaiag  the  distribntioa  of 
the  population  north  of  the  Chalk  escarpment. 

Tlu  Coastal  Piain-— The  declivity  of  the  Downs  on  the  eouthem 
side,  although  broken  by  valleys  and  spurs,  becomes  increasingly 
gradual  as  the  Chalk  dips   below  the  overlying  Tertiary  formations, 


i.e.  from  300  feet  down  to  50  feet.  Below  this  level  the  slope  is 
very  sl^ht  indeed,  the  actaal  coast-line  Iraing  formed  for  the  most 
part  by  beds  of  clay,  mounds  of  shingle,  or  drifted  sand  from  10 
lo  25  feet  high.  Inland,  however,  there  are  several  oonsiderable 
depreesions.  The  gravel  ridge  at  Selsey  Bill,  which  forms  the  site  of 
Selsey,  is  ont  off  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  marshy  depression  in 
part  below  sea-level,  through  which  a  little  channel  practically  unites 
the  sea  at  Fagham  with  the  sea  at  Biacklesham  Bay.  Formerly  this  was 
ft  broad  tidal  marsh  diffiault  to  cross,  emphasizing  the  i&olation  of  the 
peninsula  of  Selsey.  The  bed  of  the  disused  Chiohester  and  Arundel 
canal  runs  west  and  east  from  the  tidal  Chichester  channel  to  the  Arun 
river  at  an  elevation  of  about  20  feet,  somewhat  higher  land  oconrring 
to  the  south.  The  clays  of  the  Tertiary  formalious  and  the  overlying 
drift  form  excellent  soil  and  aro  highly  cultivated,  while  the  lowlying 
marsh  lands  yield  pasture.  Throngbout  the  whole  coastal  plain  the 
underlying  Chalk  has  been  reached  in  borings  for  wells,  in  some  places 
more  than  300  feet  below  the  surface.  East  of  the  Arun  the  Chalk  is 
covered  witb  drift  only,  and  comes  to  the  surface  at  several  places.  The 
Chalk  foundations  of  the  coastal  plain  have  been  formed  by  the  e: 
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of  somewhat  disturbed  strata,  and  tbe  drift  laid  down  npon  them  by 
the  action  of  sea-ice  coming  from  the  sonth.*^ 

The  coast-line  formed  by  a  gravel  beach,  above  which  a  low  clay 
cliff  rises  at  some  places,  is  undergoing  great  erosion.  Off  Selsey  Bill 
a  line  of  banks  covered  by  less  than  25  feet  of  water,  traces  out  an 
earlier  coast-line  running  parallel  to  the  present  shore  and  about  5 
miles  distant  from  it.  Along  the  coast  to  the  eastward  the^  depth  of 
25  feet  is  reached  everywhere  within  1\  mile  of  the  low- water  line. 
Below  the  shingle  slope  a  broad  beach  of  fine  sand  is  laid  bare  at  low 
water,  the  tide  retiring  for  a  mile  or  more  at  some  points. 

Historical  evidence  of  the  submergence  of  the  old  cathedral  of  Selsey 
amply  confirms  the  deductions  as  to  erosion  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  map,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  coast  is  now  being  eaten 
back  is  estimated  at  from  6  to  8  feet  per  aunum  opposite  Bracklesham 
Farm,  and  from  10  to  13  feet  opposite  Cockham  Manor  Farm.f  At 
Pagham  the  old  tidal  harbour  of  750  acres  in  extent  was  reclaimed  in 
1875-77,  the  sea  being  kept  out  by  the  great  accumulation  of  shingle, 
and  the  land-water  allowed  to  escape  by  a  sluice. 

The  tides  along  the  coast  rise  16^  feet  at  springs  and  12-|  feet  at 
neaps.  An  exceptionally  high  tide,  especially  if  a  strong  south-westerly 
wind  is  also  blowing,  is  apt  to  wash  away  the 'shingle  beach  and  leave  the 
land  behind  exposed  to  inundation.  Between  the  embanked  promenade 
at  Bognor  and  the  sandhills  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arun  there  are  several 
places  where  the  land  is  below  high-tide  level,  and  artificial  banks 
have  been  built  to  keep  the  sea  from  the  fields.  At  Felpham  and 
Middleton  much  damage  has  been  done  by  storms,  the  old  churchyard 
of  the  latter  parish  having  been  washed  away.  The  parish  of  Climp- 
ing,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arun,  west  of  the  river,  includes  about  80 
acres,  formerly  part  of  the  old  parish  of  Cudlawe,  or  Cudlow,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  been  washed  away,  the  site  of  the  parish  church  being 
now  occupied  by  2  fathoms  of  water.J 

Along  almost  the  whole  shore  included  in  the  sheet,  groynes  of 
timber,  or  even  of  solid  masonry  and  cement,  have  been  erected  at  dose 
intervals,  running  down  the  beach  at  right  angles  to  high-water  mark. 
Their  object  is  to  prevent  the  shingle  and  sand  from  being  washed  along 
the  shore  from  west  to  east,  and  to  cause  accumulations  against  the 
weather  side  of  the  obstructions  and  so  to  pile  up  a  defensive  wall.  The 
number  of  old  groynes  to  be  seen  almost  buried  in  the  sand,  shows  that 
this  method  of  combating  the  loss  of  land  by  erosion  is  a  sorind  one  (see 
photograph.  Fig.  5). 

The  streams  of  the  coastal  plain  are  small  and  indefinite.     Biver^ 


*  *  Memoir  on  Sheet  332  of  the  Geological  Survey,*  by  Clement  Beid. 
t  Report  on  Coast  Erosion.    '  British  ABSOciation  Reports/  1895,  p.  374. 
X  Kelly's  *  Directory  of  SuBsex.'    1899. 
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action  produces  no  change  or  indentation  in  the  ooast-line.  The  Aran 
ia  the  one  important  river  in  the  area,  and  it  flows  into  the  sea  directly, 
without  an  estnary.  The  width  between  the  western  breakwater  and 
the  low  eastern  wall  which  define  its  month  is  120  feet.  At  low  water 
there  is  a  depth  of  only  2  feet  of  water  all  across  the  river  at  some  places 
in  Littlehampton,  but  above  the  town  a  depth  of  from  4  1o  5  feet  is 
fonnd  as  far  as  Arundel.  At  high-water  springs  the  depth  at  Little- 
hampton is  17  feet,  and  at  Arundel  from  15  to  16  feet;  the  rise  at 
Arundel  being  10  feet  at  springs  and  7  feet  at  neaps.  The  river  is 
embanked  against  floods  on  both  sides  all  the  way  from  Littlehampton 
to  Arundel. 

Dangers  to  Navigation  off  the  CoaH.* — The  5-fathom  line  south  of 
Seleey  Bill  runs  3^  miles  from  the  shore,  with  no  channel  deeper  than 
3^  fathoms  within  it.  The  dangers  to  navigation,  known  by  the  general 
name  of  the  '*  Owers,"  are  defined  by  a  line  of  narrow  shoals  running 
due  south  from  Medmerry  Farm  for  3j^  miles,  known  as  the  Streets,  the 
Brake  or  Cross  Ledge,  and  the  Boulder  bank.  These  have  less  than  2 
feet  of  water  over  them  at  ordinary  low  water  of  spring  tide.  A  reef  of 
rook,  the  Mixon,  marked  by  a  beacon,  lies  one  mile  south  of  Selsey  Bill, 
and  at  low  water  of  spring  tides  it  is  connected  with  the  shore  and  with 
the  Streets  by  dry  sand,  although  a  large  pool  of  water  over  2  fathoms 
deep  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter  is  enclosed  opposite  the 
road  at  Selsey  beach. 

The  PuUar  bank  runs  east  from  the  Boulder  bank,  and  is  continued 
by  the  Middle  Ground,  forming  a  series  of  shoals  extending  4  miles 
to  the  eastward,  and  coming  to  within  2  feet  of  the  surface  in  places 
at  low  water.  A  channel,  the  Swash  or  Swashway,  leads  through 
between  the  Middle  Ground  and  the  group  of  shallow  banks  lying  farther 
east,  known  as  West  Head,  East  Borough  Head,  and  the  Outer  Owers. 
The  Outer  Owers  falls  off  abruptly  into  deep  water,  especially  at  the 
Elbow,  its  southern  point,  and  the  Owers  lightship  is  anchored  Ij^  mile 
south  of  the  shallowest  part  in  18  fathoms.  Between  the  line  of  shoals 
from  the  Boulder  to  the  Owers  and  the  edge  of  low  water  at  the  Mixon, 
there  is  a  stretch  of  water  over  4  fathoms,  and  in  places  over  6  fathoms 
deep,  the  western  part  of  which  is  called  the  Looe  Stream,  which  leads 
with  a  very  narrow  channel  between  the  Boulder  and  the  Street  shoals. 
In  the  east  the  Looe  Stream  merges  into  the  Park,  the  area  of  water 
between  4  and  8  fathoms  deep  in  Pagham  bay  forming  the  anchorage 
east  of  Selsey  and  south  of  Bognor.  It  is  a  fine  anchorage  ground,  being 
composed  of  stiff  clay  under  a  thin  layer  of  gravel,  but  it  is  dangerous 
in  southerly  or  easterly  winds.  Both  the  Swashway  and  the  Looe 
Stream  are  dangerous  channels,  oh  account  of  the  tidal  streams  and  the 
absence  of  clear  leading  marks  for  navigation.      Chichester  cathedral 


•  From  the  Admiralty  Chart  and  •  Sailing  Directions.' 
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spire  and  the  little  oharches  and  large  windmills  on  the  coast  are  almost 
the  only  marks  which  exist.  The  regular  course  for  vessels  navigating 
the  English  Channel  passes  ahout  4  miles  south  of  the  Owers  lightship, 
and  does  not  come  within  8^  miles  of  land  in  auy  part  of  the  coast 
included  in  the  sheet,  the  general  rule  laid  down  in  the  '  Sailing  Direc- 
tionB '  being  to  keep  to  seaward  of  the  10-fathom  line.  Hence  only  the 
distant  topmasts  of  the  Channel  shipping  can  be  seen  by  an  observer  on 
the  shore. 

The  contrast  between  the  three  headlands  of  Selsey  Bill,  Beaohy 
Head,  and  Dungeness,  which  look  not  dissimilar  on  a  political  map  of 
finglaud,  is  remarkable :  the  Tertiary  clays  and  sands  eaten  away  to 
form  Selsey  Bill  shoal  the  sea  for  miles ;  the  lofty  chalk  cliff  of  Beachy 
Head  has  been  cut  back,  leaving  deep  water  in  the  sea;  while  the 
gravel  banks  of  Dungeness  have  been  built  out  by  the  action  of  the 
carrents  until  they  have  reached  deep  water,  and  the  largest  vessels 
can  come  close  up  to  the  shore. 

The  South  Downs, — Measured  between  the  contour-lines  of  300  feet 
on  the  north  and  south,  the  South  Downs  form  a  great  sheet  of  Chalk 
4  miles  wide  in  the  wobtern  half,  3  miles  wide  in  the  eastern,  and 
stretching  east  and  west  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  sheet.  The 
geological  section  (Fig.  4)  distinguishes  between  the  steep  and  uniform 
escarpment  facing  the  north  and  the  loug  dip-slope  emerging  from  its 
covering  of  Tertiary  deposits  which  faces  the  south.  The  uniform 
northern  slope,  which  presents  a  bold  and  almost  mountainous  aspect 
when  viewed  from  the  plain,  trends  from  the  west  slightly  south  of 
east  as  far  as  Barlavington,  where  it  turns  at  right  angles  and  runs 
south  nearly  2  miles  to  Cold  Harbour  Farm,  the  steep  slope  facing  east- 
ward, and  there  it  turns  again  at  right  angles  and  runs  east  by  south 
to  the  edge  of  the  sheet.  This  rectangular  intrusion  of  the  plain  into 
the  Downs  may  be  called,  for  convenience,  the  Bignor  embayment.  A 
■iTnilar  abrupt  turn  to  the  north  occurs  24  miles  farther  east,  and  the 
stmotnre  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  a  fold  in  the  strata.  The 
three  parts  into  which  the  portion  of  the  Downs  inclilded  in  this  sheet 
is  divided  by  north  and  south  valleys  are  all  deeply  carved  into  valleys 
and  combes,  between  which  rise  broad  rounded  summits,  characteristically 
oapped  with  trees.  In  all  three  parts  the  culminating  altitudes  form 
a  nearly  level  undulating  strip  of  land  immediately  overlooking  the 
northern  escarpment.  In  all,  also,  there  is  the  absence  of  running 
water  characteristic  of  the  Chalk.  There  are  neither  streams  nor 
springs,  and  during  rain  the  porous  soil  rapidly  soaks  up  the  moisture. 
The  origin  of  the  dry  Chalk  valleys  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Clement  Reid 
to  the  end  of  the  61ac4al  Period,  when  the  whole  mass  of  the  Chalk  was 
frozen  into  hard  and  impervious  rock  in  which  the  torrents  resulting 
from  the  melting  of  the  higher  snow  cut  out  the  valleys. 

The  valley  of  the  Lavant  on  the  west,  if  we  define  it  by  the  300-foot 
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contour-line,  carries  its  head  within  a  mile  of  the  plain  to  the  north, 
and  forms  a  natural  line  of  communication  between  south  and  north. 
The  portion  of  the  Downs  to  the  west  included  in  the  sheet  is  hollowed 
on  its  southward  slope  into  a  series  of  long  valleys  converging  south- 
ward on  that  of  the  Lavant. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Downs,  between  the  valley  of  the  Lavant 
and  the  flat-bottomed  trench  which  the  Arun  has  cut  across  the  Chalk, 
measures  9  miles  in  length.  It  contains  in  Duncton  Down  the  highest 
point  (837  feet)  in  this  sheet,  and  within  20  feet  of  the  culminating 
point  of  the  South  Downs.  No  large  valley  runs  eastward  from  the  Downs 
to  the  trench  of  the  Arun,  but  a  very  remarkable  dry  valley  (which  may 
be  called  the  Dean  valley)  runs  westward,  commencing  at  an  elevation 
of  420  feet,  under  the  shadow  of  Duncton  Down,  and  running  for  5 
miles  until  it  enters  the  Lavant  valley  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet.  A 
tongue  of  drift  from  the  coastal  plain  runs  up  this  valley  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  carrying  a  strip  of  fertile  ground  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Chalk  country.  To  the  south  the  Dean  valley  is  bordered 
by  a  fairly  uniform  ridge  of  down  (500  to  750  feet  high),  from  which 
only  short  valleys  descend  to  it ;  but  from  the  north  it  receives  longer 
and  deeper  lateral  valleys.  The  southern  ridge  is  itself  deeply  cut  into 
broad  south-sloping  valleys,  or  combes,  separated  by  bold  ridges.  The 
southern  extremities  of  these  ridges  occasionally  form  small  isolated 
hills,  and  the  southern  slope,  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  varied  and 
picturesque  of  the  Chalk  scenery.  The  covering  of  soil  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Downs  is  so  thin  that  when  the  turf  is  cut  the  white  Chalk 
gleams  through,  and  on  the  unfenced  uplands  the  boundaries  between 
the  pasturage  of  neighbouring  farms  is  marked  by  cutting  a  shalloir 
trench  into  the  Chalk. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  Downs  included  in  the  sheet  forms  nearly 
half  of  the  block  of  heights,  measuring '9  miles  in  length,  which  lies 
between  the  deep-cut  valleys  of  the  Arun  and  the  Adur.  It  is  in  every 
way  similar  to  the  other  portions;  steep  and  uniform  to  the  north, 
where  it  rises  over  the  plain,  and  cut  into  long  valleys,  ridges,  and 
nearly  isolated  rounded  hills  on  the  south. 

The  Bother- Arun  Valley, — ^The  portion  of  the  broad  valley  lying  north 
of  the  South  Downs  which  falls  within  this  sheet  belongs  almost  entirely 
to  the  drainage  area  of  the  Arun.  The  eastern  edge  of  the  sheet 
coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  watershed  between  the  Arun  and  the 
Adur,  about  2  miles  of  one  upper  tributary  and  1  mile  of  another  flowing 
eastward  being  alone  included. 

The  geological  structure  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  the  outcrops 
of  the  gently  dipping  strata  appearing  one  fronf  beneath  the  other  as 
one  goes  from  south  to  north,  and  forming  a  series  of  belts,  running  on 
the  whole  from  west  by  north  to  east  by  south,  parallel  to  the  strike 
of  the  Chalk  escarpment.    Close  at  the  base  of  the  escarpment  the  Upper 
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Greensand  forms  a  sort  of  terrace  between  the  altitudes  of  300  and 
200  feet  in  the  west,  where  at  Elsted  it  is  a  mile  wide,  but  gradually 
diminishing  in  breadth  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  Graffham, 
where  the  Chalk  begins  to  descend  lower,  and  the  level  of  the  Upper 
Greensand  sinks  to  between  200  and  100  feet,  and  expands  to  a  mile  in 
width,  corresponding  to  its  diminished  slope,  in  the  Bignor  embayment. 
Where  it  emerges  from  under  the  Amn  alluvium  the  Upper  Greensand 
terrace  on  the  eastern  block  of  the  Downs  is  from  a  half  to  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide,  and  gradually  rises  eastward  from  50  to  250  feet  in  average 
elevation.  This  Greensand  terrace  forms  everywhere  a  porous  sandy 
soil,  in  which  water  is  readily  found  by  sinking  wells,  as  it  is  prevented 
from  percolating  away  by  the  impervious  stratum  of  Gault  clay  which 
anderlies  it.  At  the  outcrop  of  the  Upper  Greensand  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Chalk  escarpment  there  is  a  row  of  natural  springs  formed 
by  the  escape  of  the  water  which  has  percolated  through  the  porous 
strata  of  the  Chalk.  A  number  of  small  streams  accordingly  take  their 
rise  on  the  Upper  Greensand  terrace,  and  flow  out  over  the  clay  and 
Lower  Greensand,  the  whole  valley  being  richly  supplied  with  clear 
running  brooks,  in  contrast  to  the  sluggish  ditches  of  the  coastal  plain 
and  the  waterless  stretches  of  the  Downs.  The  belt  of  Gault  averages 
a  mile  in  width  on  the  west  of  the  Arun,  except  in  the  Bignor  embay- 
ment, where  the  general  lowering  of  the  surface  has  exposed  it  to  a 
much  greater  extent ;  but  along  the  eastern  block  of  the  Downs  it  is  less 
than  half  a  mile  wide. 

The  centre  of  the  valley  and  the  northern  slope  is  occupied  by 
various  beds  of  the  Lower  Greensands,  which  in  the  north  reach 
elevations  of  400  feet,  and  are  deeply  carved  into  picturesque  hills  and 
dalea  The  Folkestone  beds,  which  come  out  from  under  the  Gault, 
form  a  soil  so  unproductive  that  the  belt  forms  an  almost  unbroken 
succession  of  commons,  warrens,  and  parks  between  the  cultivated  lands 
of  the  Gault  on  the  south  and  those  of  the  Sandgate  and  Hy  the  beds  on 
the  north,  through  which  the  river  flows. 

In  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  sheet  the  Lower  Greensands  form 
a  distinct  escarpment,  though  not  so  high  nor  so  sharply  deflned  as 
that  of  the  Chalk,  overlooking  the  Weald  Clay,  which  comes  up  from 
beneath  them.  This  is  part  of  the  great  curved  escarpment,  bounding 
the  central  Weald,  of  which  Hindhead  and  Leith  Hill  are  the  most 
prominent  features  on  the  west  and  north  of  the  curve.  The  crest  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  Lower  Greensand  escarpment  runs  just  to  the 
north  of  the  district  shown  in  Sheet  317. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Bother  valley  slopes  downwards  gently  to 
the  east,  at  an  average  gradient  of  1  in  700,  as  far  as  the  Arun ;  while 
east  of  the  Arun  a  short  and  relatively  steep  slope  to  the  west,  averaging 
1  in  132,  leads  down  to  the  river  from  its  watershed  with  the  Adur. 

The  Bivera  and  Streams  of  the  Dibtrict, — The  area  of  the  standing  and 
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mnning  water  represented  on  the  land  of  the  two  sheets  is  estimated 
approximately  at  414  acres,  or  about  two-thirds  of  a  sqnare  mile, 
forming  0*25  per  cent,  of  the  land.  There  are  no  lakes,  only  a  few 
artificial  ponds  in  the  parks  or  at  the  villages,  and  the  only  river  of 
any  importance  is  the  Aran,  a  typical  river  of  the  Weald. 

The  valleys  of  the  Downs  are  typically  waterless.  The  Tertiary 
and  Drift  deposits  which  cover  the  Chalk  in  the  Lavant  valley  allow 
of  the  formation  of  a  small  stream,  the  Lavant,  which  flows  towards  the 
estnary  of  Chichester  Channel  in  wet  weather,  but  is  reduced  to  a  chain 
of  pools  in  drought.*  Chichester  C^hannel  is  remarkable  as  a  narrow 
tidal  estuary  which,  while  bearing  every  resemblance  to  the  mouth  of 
a  large  river,  receives  no  river  at  all  at  the  present  day. 

The  streams  rising  on  the  Tertiary  and  Drift  deposits  which  dothe 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Downs  are  mere  brooks  of  a  few  miles  in 
length,  with  ill-defined  courses,  often  connected  one  with  another  by 
ditches  cut  in  lines  from  east  to  west  to  drain  the  land,  and  flowing 
sluggishly  across  the  flat  plain  to  the  sea. 

The  Arun  and  its  tributaries  drain  an  area  of  112  square  miles  on 
the  sheets  under  consideration,  if  the  watershed  be  drawn  along  the  crest 
of  the  northern  ridge  of  the  Downs,  and  round  the  source  of  each  of  the 
small  tributaries  coming  in  from  the  southern  slopes.  This  will,  how- 
ever, include  a  greater  area  than  actually  drains  to  the  river,  as  moat 
of  the  i*ain  falling  on  the  Chalk  slopes  percolates  into  the  mass  of  rock, 
and,  unless  recovered  through  deep  wells  on  the  coastal  plain,  is  lost  to 
use  on  the  surface. 

In  their  direction  the  rivers  show  a  close  accordance  with  the 
geological  features.  The  main  stream  runs  from  north  to  south  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip  of  the  strata,  and  cutting  across  the  successive 
escarpments  at  right  angles,  the  steep  clifls  of  the  escarpment  always 
look  up-stream.  This  might  possibly  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
river  began  to  flow  before  the  lower  rocks  had  been  exposed,  and  that  its 
course  was  determined  by  the  original  dip-slope  of  the  Wealden  dome. 
On  this  hypothesis  the  river  was  able  to  deepen  its  valley  more  rapidly 
than  the  escarpments  could  be  formed  by  the  action  of  subaerial  erosion. 

But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Bother,  which  comes  in  from  the  west 
to  join  the  Arun,  runs  parallel  to  the  escarpments,  and  this  suggests 
that  that  stream  has  been  guided  in  its  direction  by  the  outcrops.  The 
fact  that  the  long  tributary  comes  in  from  the  west  and  the  short 
tributaries  from  the  east  is  noticeable,  and  the  explanation  given  by  Piof. 
Davis  for  some  English  rivers  {Geographical  Journal,  vol.  v,  p.  127)  may 
apply.  It  is  further  noticeable  that  the  Eother  receives  a  much  greater 
number  of  tributaries  on  its  right  side  (coming  from  the  south)  than  on 
the  left  (coming  from  the  north).     Ten  streams  at  least,  over  2  miles 


*  The  name  lavant  is  applied  in  Sussex  to  a  periodical  stream. 
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tin  length,  come  in  from  tho  soutii,  and  only  five  from  tho  north,  although 
Kthose  from  the  north  are  longer.  The  oxplanatioa  seems  to  be  that 
iSpringx  at  the  base  of  the  Chalk  are  more  numerous  than  on  the  dip- 
of  the  Lower  GreenaandB,  whioh  form  the  northern  versant,  and 
§tlie  rainfall  also  ie  heavier. 

In  the  following  table  the  lengths  of  the  rivers  are  given  only  to  the 
edge  of  the  sheet,  except  for  the  upper  part  of  the  Itother,  three  ahort 
windingH  of  which  are  tiken  from  the  sheet  to  the  north  for  the  sake  of 
DompIoteneBs.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  greater  length  of  both 
rivers  is  fmiud  on  other  sheets. 
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Where  the  ,\run  enters  the  sheet  the  surface  of  the  water  cannot 

I  be  more  than  10  feet  above    the  Ordniince  datum  level,  as  a  bridge 

I  crossing  the  river  has  the  benoh-mark  of  21   feet,  and  is  probably  not 

llesB  than  11  feet  above  the  water.     The  river  plain,  measured  between 

:   contour-lines  of  50  feet,  is   half  a  mile  wide  at  this    point,  but 

t  oontracts  tu  leas  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  gorge  cutting  across  the 

rer  Greensand  escarpujent,  just  before  the  Rother  joins  and  the  river 

I  tuTDB  efistward  below  tho  ridge  on  which  Pulborough  stands.     Here  the 

first  of  the  great  windings   of  the  river  traverses  a  flut   expanse   of 

reclaimed  or  marshy  ground,  which  a  very  moderate  hlocking  of  the 

gorge  through  the  Chalk  would  convert  into  a  lake  of  about  4  miles 

diameter.    The  greater  part  of  this  urea  is  covered  with  alluvial  deposits, 

r  formed  aa  the  river  changed  its  uonrse  on  the  nearly  level  ground,  and 

fit  is  liable  to  be  flooded  in  winter. 

The  gorge  through  the  Chalk  averages  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
B-vridth  between  tbeoontoursofSOfeet,  although  at  one  point,  at  Houghton, 
I  IB  reduced  folessthanbalf  a  mile,  and  heights  of  200  feet  on  opposite 
I  wdes  of  the  valley  are  less  than  a  mile  apart.  The  river  traverses  its 
(flat  gorge  in  windings  which  carry  it  three  times  against  the  solid  Chalk  on 
I  the  left  aide  and  twice  on  the  right,  fio  that  it  cuts  white  cliffs  along  its 
I  course.  The  cutting  ia  moat  marked  south  of  Houghton,  where  the  river 
I  Tana  close  under  the  chalk  cU?  for  1^  mile,  forming  a  semioircular  sweep 
I  with  a  radius  of  half  a  mile  Irom  North  Stoke  as  a  centre.  Into  the  con- 
I  cavity  of  every  winding  a  fan-shaped  terrace  of  valley  gravel  projects 
1  Jrom  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  uncovered  by  tbo  alluvium  which 
F  carpets  the  bottom.  The  sharp  loops  of  the  river  have  beeu  ci^nneoled 
No.  III.— March,  1900.] 
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fay  artificial  channelB  to  shorteo  the  distuioe  for  barge  navigfttioD,  thus 
1.    foreetalling  the  nataral  prooees  of  river  change.     On  emerging  from  the 
'Sdwdi  at  Arundel,  the  river  flows  in  gentle  oarves  southward  across 
att  coastal  plain  to  the  sea. 

The  canal  catting  off  the  large  carve  of  the  Aran  near  Watersfield 
td  a  look  1 1  i-  miles  by  the  barge  channels  &om  the  sea ;  and  another 
fDok  was  built  at  Pillingbam,  4  milee  higher,  where  barges  left  the  river 
entered  the  oanal  that  led  to  the  Wey  at  Gnildford,  and  so  to  the 
les.  Thid  canal  is  no  longer  in  use.  The  influence  of  the  tide  ii 
~Mt  as  high  as  Pillingham  look  on  the  Aran,  23^  miles  from  the  sea  by 
itlie  windingB,  and  13^  in  a  direct  line.  On  the  Bother  it  is  felt  as  far 
■  Hardhaui  Mill  only. 

Soailg  and  Bailwayt. — The  roads  of  the  district  show  only  a  limited 
lation  to  the  nataral  features,  which  indeed  are  only  in  two  cases  pro- 
^Monnced  enough  to  exercise  much  determining  influence.  One  case  is  the 
tmp  escarpment  of  the  Downs  which  limits  the  number  of  convenient 
((Woing-pl aces  from  north  to  sonth ;  the  other  is  the  marshy  valley  of 
~ie  Arnn,  which  practically  closed  that  opening  to  high-roads. 

The  coastal  plain  is  traversed  by  roads  in  ©very  direction,  most  of 
Mm  designed  for  local  purposes,  and  serving  to  connect  the  farmhouses 
Hh.  the  chief  oentre  of  the  parish.  Hence  it  is  rarely  that  a  road  runs 
ore  than  a  mile  without  a  turn  at  right  angles,  and  a  journey  by  road 
ODg  the  coast  involves  many  abrupt  turns  and  delourt.  The  ohief 
igfa-road  from  west  to  east  runs  through  Chichester  and  Arundel, 
ring  in  its  highest  points,  at  tieveral  plnces,  over  100  feet.  Chichester, 
litn  its  histoi-io  position,  forms  the  natural  centre  of  roads,  the  existing 
•tem  being  derived  from  that  of  the  Bomans.  The  surface  of  the 
Ads  in  the  nouth  is  usually  good,  being  formed  of  flint,  broken  small, 
td  marine  gravel. 

The  roads  across  the  Downs  usually  follow  either  valleys  or  spurs, 
t  least  nine  well-made  roads  penetrate  the  Downs  from  the  south,  but 
1^  four  emerge  on  the  north.  The  Downs,  however,  are  traversed  in 
rary  direction  by  cart-roads  and  paths,  the  wheel-ruts  showing  the 
rinte  of  the  Chalk  through  the  general  covering  of  tnrf. 

The  plan  of  Chichester  is  formed  by  two  main  streets  crossing  at 
g^t  angles.  The  street  running  east  and  west  is  part  of  the  South 
BJaat  high-road  which  runs  from  Southampton  to  Brighton,  thiough 
hiohester  und  Arundel.  The  second,  running  from  south  to  north,  is 
■rt  of  the  road  which  comes  from  Selsey  Bill,  and  continues  northward 
p  the  Lavniit  valley  to  the  culminating  point  at  321  feet;  and  then, 
Mcending  steeply,  leaves  the  Downs  at  Cooking,  crosses  the  plain 
r  Cooking  Ciuseway  to  Midhnrst,  and  continues  northward  to  Uasle- 
kire  and  Guildford.  A  branch  from  this  roud  rune  up  the  Dean 
Miley  through  the  very  heart  of  the  Downs  to  Up  Waltham,  where  it 
B  the  diagonal  road  which,  starting  north-eastward  from  Chichester, 
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an  the  site  of  the  ancient  Boman  Stane  Street,  diverges  northward  at  200 
feet  near  Seabeach,  and  crosses  the  soathern  ridge  of  the  Downs  at  502 
feet.     From  Up  Waltham  it  continues  up  the  valley,  crosses  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Downs  at  495  feet,  and  descends  steeply  to  the  plain  at 
Barlavington,  whence  it  runs  northward  to  Pet  vorth  and  on  to  Guildford. 
The  third  road  crossing  the  Downs  may  be  viewed  as  the  continuation 
of  that  from  Bognor ;   it  leaves  the  Chichester- Arundel  high-road  at 
Westergate,  and  runs  up  the  steep  and  picturesque  valley  known  as  Bewell 
Hill,  where,  at  an  elevation  of  322  feet,  it  meets  the  fine  highway  from 
Arundel,  which  has  come  up  on  the  back  of  a  long  spur.     The  two  roads 
cross ;  one  descends  the  steep  eastward  escarpment  to  Houghton,  crosses 
the  Arun  where  its  valley  is  narrowest,  descending  to  a  level  of  13  feet, 
and  running  eastward  along  the  base  of  the  Chalk  escarpment  through 
Storrington  to  Steyning.     The  second  road  proceeds  northwards,  crosses 
the  ridge  of  the  Downs  at  420  feet,  and  descends  very  steeply  to  Bury, 
whence  it  runs  north  to  Fittle worth  ;  but  where  it  crosses  the  line  of 
Stane  Street  a  branch  runs  north-eastward  by  the  old  Eoman   way 
through  Fulborough,  absolutely  straight  to  Five  Oaks,  where  it  branches 
to  the  passes  through  the  North  Downs  at  Guildford  and  Dorking. 
Stane  Street  only  remains  vitiible  in  parts,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  line  by  which  it  must  have  descended  the  escarpment  of  the 
Downs  in  its  straight  course  to  Fulborough  is  the  easiest  gradient 
possible,  passing  obliquely  down  the  face  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
Bignor  embayment.    East  of  the  Arun,  the  valley  running  north-east- 
ward on  the  west  of  Highdown  Hill,  carries  a  high-road  through  the 
village  of  Angmering  at  an  easy  gradient. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  high-road  runs  through  the  flat  valley 
of  the  Arun  from  south  to  north ;  the  villages  along  the  river  were  thus 
isolated  from  one  another  more  effectually  than  they  would  have  been  by 
hills.     It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  chain  of  villages  on  the  TTppei* 
Greensand  terrace,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chalk  escarpment,  is  not  linkeJ^ 
together  by  a  continuous  high-road.   There  is  a  winding  road  at  the  leveL 
of  about  250  feet  from  Cocking  through  the  Upper  Greensand  villagei» 
westward,  and  a  rough  road  about  the  same  level  from  Graff  bam  east-- 
ward.     The  main  east-to-west  road  runs  north  of  the  Bother  through. 
Fulborough,  Fetworth,  and  Midhurst,  at  levels  between  100  and  200  feet^ 
for  the  most  part;  but  there  are  numerous  irregular  cross-roads.     Thi^ 
road  crosses  the  Arun  at  Stopham,  where  the  bridge  was  built  in  130£* 
replacing  the  former  Estover  ferry.     The  name  of  Stopham  house  wa^ 
formerly  La  Forde,  or  Ford  Flace,  indicating  the  ancient  importance  o  ^ 
this  point  as  a  crossing-place.     The  main  east-aud-west  road  leads  tc 
Steyning,  and  to  Winchester  and  Salisbury  respectively. 

The  railways  of  the  district  exemplify  the  effect  of  superior  engineer- 
ing skill  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  kept  the  old  road-maker0 
away  from  the  river-valleys.     The  South  Coast  railway  from  Brighton  to 
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Southampton  runs  atniight  across  the  coastal  plain  from  east  to  west 
pust  Araudel  and  Chicheater,  at  a  nearly  uoiform  level  of  30  foot  above 
the  sea,  thus  coiresjioDdiog  fairly  with  the  high-road.  The  flatness  of 
the  plain  is  esempiifled  by  the  absolutely  straight  line  of  the  railvay. 
Branches  run  oflf  southward  to  Littlehampton  and  Bognor,  A  steam 
tramway  or  light  railway,  8  miles  in  length,  runs  from  Chichester 
through  the  Hundred  of  Manhood  to  Selsey  beach.  It  was  ojiened  in 
1897.  North  of  the  Downs  a  single  line  runs  from  Pnlborough  up  the 
easy  gradient  of  the  Ejther  valley  to  Midhnrat,  roughly  parallel  to  the 
iiigh-road,  and  another  railway  continues  this  line  westward  to  Peters- 
field.  From  Midhurst  the  Pulborough  line  turns  southward,  jostling  the 
high-road  past  Cocking  and  down  the  Lavaut  valley  to  Chichester.  It 
paeses  under  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge  by  a  tunnel  half  a  mile  long. 
The  main  line  connecting  the  district  with  London  ia  that  which  comes 
through  the  gap  in  the  North  Downs  at  Dorking  and  follows  the  line  of 
Stane  Street  to  Pulborough,  thence  striking  atraight  down  the  centre  of  the 
flat  gorge  of  the  Arun  to  Ford  Junction,  where  it  joins  the  South  Coast 
line.  Between  Pulborough  and  Ford  it  orosaeH  the  river  or  ita  windings 
DO  less  than  twelve  times  in  10  miles. 

diinatt: — There    are  no   fully    equipped  meteorological  atatioas  re- 
porting either  to  the  Meteorological  Office  or  to  the  Eoyal  Meteorological 
iety,  on  the  land  jiortion  of  the  two  sheets  (except  Bognor,  recently 
I   eatablished ),    but    at   the    Owers  lightship    daily  observations   of  the 
I  temperature  of  the  sea  are  made  and   reported  to  the  Meteorologioal 
I  Office.      Itainfall,  however,  is  or  has  been  observed    at    twenty-seven 
places  for  Mr.  Symons's  observing  system,  and  the  results  are  published 
in  his  *  British  Hainfall '  for  each  year.     Those  sending  returns  in  1H|»8 
'  were— 


I  Bob""    

{Lidgpy  Lodjre) 

I  UiUehamptoD  (Surrey  Honse) 

1  'N"""     

ove  Farm) 

J  Anginering      

I- ChicheiteT  (Sewage  WoikB)  ... 
(Woitgate  Mendow) 

(OalclandB}    

D  (Beetory)        


y9 


PatcbiDg 

Acundal  (High  Street)  .. 
Waat  Btoke  (Beetory)  . 
Kaitham  Uoqbq  ...  .. 
Forest  Side  Viorage 

Watergate        

West  DeaD  Park     

CbilgTove 

PBtworth  Park  ...  ., 
Uopton  (Ljncli  Fami)  ,. 
MidbnreC  (St.  Anu's)     . 
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1  distribution  of  rainfall  was  deduced  from   the  mean  rainfalts 
I  oftlculated  by  Mr.  Symona  in  the  manner  thus  described  : 

"  Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  infre([ueut  to  have  eevoral  years  in  euocessiou 
I  oonsiderahly  above  or  below  the  average,  it  ie  not  safe  to  trust  to  a  short 
j  average ;  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  the  very  shortest  period,  and  twenty  or 
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twenty-ftvo  yeiire  is  desirable.  But  wheu  dealing  with  a  large  area  it  is 
rarely  poeBible  to  obtain  records  of  twentj*  or  twenty-five  synchronous 
years ;  therefore  one  has  to  find  the  longest  period  for  which  several 
iiyuohTOQous  records  exist,  and  to  Dtilize  observatione  for  short  periods 
by  diSerontiation  from  the  long  ones,  bo  that  eventually  one  obtains 
strictly  comparable  results. 

"  In  this  case  the  eighteen  years  1881-'.i9  have  been  adopted,  there 
being  nine  stations  at  which  the  records  are  perfect  for  the  whole  of 
those  years.  Take,  for  esaniple,  Littlehampton  :  the  mean  of  the  eighteen 
years  is  2T2S  inahos,  and  as,  on  the  map,  the  amounts  are  given  to  the 
nearest  inch,  the  amount  of  twenty-seven  is  placed  over  Littlehampton. 
To  take  one  other  example,  illustrating  the  use  of  a  record  covering  only 
two  years:  at  Beeohweod  House,  Lavington,  observations  were  made  for 
only  the  years  l^7'2  and  1873,  and  the  mean  of  those  two  years  was 
+508  inches;  but  those  were  very  wet  years,  14i^  per  cent,  above  the 
average,  and  therefore  the  45*08  inches  represents  a  true  mean  of  39'40 
inches,  and  39  inches  is  entered  «[>on  the  map." 

Taken  altogether,  the  driest  month  of  the  year  is  April,  and  the 
wettest  time  occurs  in  October  and  November.  The  whole  of  the  low 
coastal  plain  up  to  the  level  of  100  feet  has  a  rainfall  under  30  inches.  ' 
the  places  with  least  rainfall  being  those  lying  nearest  the  sea.  The 
southern  slope  of  the  Downs  and  the  whole  of  the  valley  north  of  the 
Downs  have  an  average  rainfall  of  from  30  to  35  inches  ;  bat  the  crest  of 
the  Downs  and  the  narrow  belt  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  escarp- 
ment (the  Upper  G-reensand  terrace)  have  a  higher  rainfall,  closely  ! 
approaching  40  inches. 

The  fact  that  the  rainiest  part  of  the  region  is  the  slope  of  the  South 
Downs  which  is  sheltered  from  the  sea  and  from  the  prevailing  south-  | 
westerly  winds  is  cutiouk,  but  may  be  explained  by  the  cooling  of  the 
rain-beaiing  wind  when  raised  to  the  highest  point  by  passing  over  the 
Downs.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  relatively  low  rainfall  at 
Cocking,  where  the  Downs  are  interrupted  by  a  valley.  The  interesting 
district  jnat  north  of  the  Arun  gorge,  l)etween  Amberley  and  Pulborough, 
which  would  throw  much  light  on  the  causes  of  the  liistribution  of  the 
rainfall,  is  unfortunately  without  a  rain-gauge,  and  the  curves  shown 
on  the  map  (Fig.  S)  are  dotted  at  that  point 

The  total  rainfall  of  the  whole  district  averages  about  32  inohea,  | 
which  corresponds  to  3232  tons  per  acre;  and  the  average  distribation  J 
on  the  three  natural  regions  may  bo  estimated  as — 

AvBmge  Incbf..      Tubs  p«  Mre. 

Cuaatal  |>laiu       ...  27v>        ,..         2777 

C'lialk  Dowaa       ...  3i;  ...  :i63(i 

Rotbet  and  Aran  valley  34  ...        34:i4 

The  average  rainfall  over  the  drainage  area  of  the  Arun,  within  I 
these  sheets,  may  be  estimated  at  34*-'>  inches,  an  annual  contribution  of  | 
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*50,000,000  tons  of  water,   if  percolation  and    evaporation   are    not 
^D«idered. 

Although  there  are  no  meteorological   observations  taken  in   the 
district,  the  general  climate  is  known  by  comparison  of  data  in  the 
ne^hbonring  regions.      From  the  monthly  climate  maps  of  the  British 
Xalatids  published   by  Dr.   Buchan,*  and  from  the  Physical  Atlas  of 
Bartholomew,  the  following  data  are  obtained :  The  mean  temperature 
reduced  to  sea-level  for  the  whole  area  lies  between  50°  and  51°  Fahr., 
probatly  about  50°'7,  and  the  annual  range  between  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  warmest  month  and  that  of  the  coldest  is  23°.     The  district 
lieB  in  the  sunniest  belt  of  the  British  Islands,  and  has  probably  nearly 
1600  hours  of  bright  sunshine  in  the  year,  out  of  4435  hours  which  the 
Bun  is  above  the  horizon.    The  local  climates  must  vary  considerably,  on 
aocoxtut  of  diflferences  of  altitude  and  of  exposure  to  sunlight  and  wind, 
taken  together  with  the  dififerences  in  rainfall.     On  the  summit  of  the 
Downs  at  700  feet  or  more,  the  temperature  must  be  nearly  2°'5  lower 
at  a,ll  times  of  year  than  at  sea-level  on  account  of  altitude. 

The  south  coast  of  England  has  the  highest  atmospheric  pressure  in 
the  islands  at  all  seasons.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  some  point 
bet^ween  west  and  south-west,  a  fact  shown  clearly  by  the  general  slope 
of  tlie  trees  on  the  coastal  plain  and  on  the  crest  of  the  Downs.  The 
dis-trict  lies  in  one  of  the  minor  storm  tracks  crossing  the  British  Islands, 
*^d,  especially  in  winter,  is  often  traversed  by  the  centres  of  cyclonic 
diBturbances  moving  from  south-west  towards  north-east. 

The  following  are  the  mean  monthly  temperatures  and  pressures  for 
the  district  reduced  to  sea-level ; — 

Jan.     Feb.    March.  April.    May.    June.    July.     Aug.      Sept.      Oct.       Nov.     Dec. 
Temp.  op.     39-5    41-7    430     485    538    GOO     62-5    628     585     510     457    41*3 
^**om.  inch.  29-99  3001  2993  29*95  2999  3002  29*99  29*97  29*99  29-92  2995  29-98 

Tlie  mean  barometric  pressure  for  the  year  is  29*975  inches. 

(To  he  continued,) 


^    aoURNEY  FROM   FORT  JAMESON    TO  OLD    CHITAMBO 

AND  THE  TANGANYIKA  PLATEAU.f 

^  ^^OBERT  CODRINGTON,  Deputy  Administrator,  Northern  Rhodesia. 

LEF-X*  Fort  Jameson,  the  headquarters  of  the  British   South   Africa 

vX)mp^^Qy»g  Administration  in  North-Eastern  Ehodesia,  on  April  25, 1899, 

*^^»  ^Mjcompanied  by  Mr.  G.  M.  E.  Leyer,  travelled  to  the  Loangwa 

ri^er^    which  we  crossed  in  lat.  13^  13'.     The  river  at  this  point  was 

^^^y     350  yards  wide  and  about  4  feet  deep,  but  it  was  evident,  from 

*  Journal   Scottish    Meteorological   Society,    Third    Series.   No.   xiii.  (not  dated, 
1«98  •?). 

^  Map,  p.  a08. 
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the  country  on  both  sides,  that,  when  in  flood,  it  is  at  this  point  at  least 
a  mile  wide.  From  Fort  Jameson,  which  is  3857  feet  above  the  leyel 
of  the  sea,  we  travelled  through  an  uoiohabited  forest  country,  with 
plentiful  water,  to  Msoro,  where  there  is  a  trading-station  of  the  North 
Charterland  Exploration  Company  in  charge  of  a  half-caste  Portuguese. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  Senga  villages  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  small  trade  is  carried  on  in  ivory  and  .wax.  Thence  we 
travelled  through  a  sparsely  inhabited  forest  country  to  the  Loangwa 
river,  which  at  the  point  where  we  crossed  it,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Eapamba  river,  is  1609  feet  above  sea-level.  We  camped  on  the  east 
bank  in  the  village  of  Sunda.  I  had  with  me  a  folding  boat  made  by 
Theo.  Smith,  Medley,  Oxford.  It  weighed  200  lbs.  complete,  and  re- 
quired at  least  twenty  porters,  in  reliefs,  to  keep  up  with  the  caravan 
for  any  length  of  time ;  but  it  was  very  easily  stretched  and  folded  up 
again,  was  capable  of  holding  a  large  number  of  men  or  loads  without 
any  danger  of  capsizing,  and  proved  most  useful  and  serviceable  through- 
out our  journey.  This  boat  we  used  for  the  first  time  in  crossing  the 
Loangwa. 

Leaving  the  Loangwa  on  May  1,  on  the  3rd  we  climbed  the  Muchinga 
range,  ascending  3460  feet  to  Hoste's  deserted  camp,  which  is  5072  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  was  found  impossible  to  induce  any  of  the  Wa-Bisa 
people  in  the  villages  through  which  we  passed  to  carry  any  of  our  loads, 
the  heaviest  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  boat,  was  under  35  Ibe. 
The  villagers  invariably  crowded  round  our  camp,  but  as  soon  as  the 
subject  of  work  was  mentioned,  although  good  pay  was  offered  and  the 
people  were  almost  without  a  rag  of  clothing,  the  assembly  at  once 
melted  away,  and  in  one  case  at  least  the  entire  population  slept  in  the 
bush,  regardless  of  cold  or  wild  beasts,  rather  than  have  to  listen  to 
such  horrible  suggestions.  Luckily  we  were  provided  with  good  gangs 
of  Yaos  from  Blantyre,  and  Angoni  from  Fort  Jameson,  who,  although 
only  engaged  to  come  with  us  as  far  as  the  Loangwa,  agreed  readily 
enough  to  stay  with  us  as  long  as  we  required  them. 

From  Hoste's  camp  we  travelled  through  an  uninhabited  country, 
well  wooded,  well  watered  by  numerous  running  streams,  and  of  an 
unvarying  altitude  of  about  5000  feet,  to  Serenje,  about  12  miles  to  the 
east  of  which  is  a  swampy  piece  of  water  presumably  that  marked  on 
the  map  as  Moir's  lake.*  No  open  water  was  observed,  and  as  my  com- 
panion had  not  yet  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  malarial  fever 
from  which  he  had  suffered  on  the  Shire  river,  I  purposely  avoided  all 
swamps,  and  took  no  steps  to  see  for  myself  of  what  this  particular  one 
consisted.  From  Serenje  we  travelled  through  a  level  country  with 
open  plains  alternating  with  light  forest  trees  and  occaefional  stony 
kopjes ;  water  everywhere  plentiful  and  good,  but  the  population  very 


*  See  ante,  p.  179. 
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*mnll     and  soattered.     On  May  8  we  crossed  the  Lehombo  river,  and 

4i^»:M     « .11  tilt'  \}ih.     This  river,  which  rises  in  the  Irumi  hills  and  flows 

iuto   "tlie  Luapula,  was,  at  the  points  where  we  crossed  it,  a  deep  swift 

dtre.ii  11.     On  the  evening  of  May  9  wo  arrived  at  the  present  village  of 

Cbita,TTtibu.     Chitambo,  who  is  an  intelligent  man  about  thirty  years  of 

ftge,  l^anded  me,  immediately  on  my  arrival,  a  very  interesting  docu- 

ment^y    a  copy  of  which  is  attached.     It  appears,  from  conversation  with 

Chit,fM3ibo,  that  his  father  died  later  in  the  same  year  as  Livingstone,  and 

was  l:>iaried  under  the  same  tree,  after  which  the  village  was  abandoned. 

On  the  morning  of  May  10,  we  travelled  13J  miles  east-south-east 

froxix   Chitambo's  present  village,  and  reached  the  site  of  old  Chitambo, 

an  the  Lulimala  stream.     The  trees  have  long  since  grown  up  all  over 

the  site  of  the  old  village,  and,  except  for  a  small  clearing  and  a  low 

fence   round  it,  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  the  Livingstone  tree, 

"whiclx  was  of  a  variety  common  to  all  the  high  country  of  British  Central 

Africfit.     The  inscription  is,  however,  very  well  and  deeply  cut,  the  bark 

having  been  removed  for  the  purpose,  and  shows  that  the  boys  who 

carved  it  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  make  the  inscription  as  permanent 

•■  possible.     The  bark  has  grown  over  part  of  the  '*  E  "  in  Livingstone, 

•>*d    over  part  of  the  **  3  "  in  1873.     Borers  were  fast  destroying  the 

^•^tering,  which  is,  however,  still  distinct  with  the  exception  of  the  last 

two  lines,  in  which  the  first  letters  of  the  names  of  the  followers  have 

™®^ppeared.     The  inscription  now  reads  as  follows  : — 

DR.  LIVINGSTONE, 
May  4,  1873, 
.  .  .  zA  Mniasere, 

.    .    .    CHOPERE. 

The  tree  itself  was  hollow,  and  the  rot  was  eating  through  into  the 

*^**^^iption,  and  would  soon  have  destroyed  it  completely.     The  inscrip- 

•"^^^^   vras,  therefore,  not  cut  out  a  da,y  too  soon,  as  its  existence  was 

^^^^atened   by  rot  from  one  side  and  borers  from  the  other,  and  any 

^^^©ut  storm  would  have  endangered  the  whole  tree.     There  was  also  a 

'''•^t  of  the  inscription  being  carried  away  by  private  persons  for  the  sake 

^  speculation,  one  scheme  of  this  sort,  at  least,  being  frustrated  by  my 
•**^on. 

-Braving  taken  steps  to  preserve  the  inscription  from  damage,  I 
7*^^ediately  cut  down  the  tree,  and  sawed  it  off  above  and  below  the 
J'^^H.ption.  When  this  was  done,  its  weight  was  so  great  that  it  was 
"^possible  for  two  men  to  lift  it ;  and  as  there  were  several  hundred 
^**^B  of  land  transport  to  be  accomplished  before  it  could  reach  the 
^^11, 1  was  obliged  to  take  steps  to  bring  it  down  to  a  reasonable 
^^Stt.  For  three  days  my  boys  were  engaged  in  carefully  adzing  out 
^  inside  of  the  section,  until  as  much  had  been  cut  away  as  was 
^^J^atent  with  the  necessity  of  leaving  a  sound  and  durable  piece  of 
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timber.  C«s«AcDt  wifefc  wia:  a  tnmsaatw  aE  vtadt^^mBnt  to  dertioT  tlie 
boras,  ^e  fttcanoL  w  apvx  zil  cnrvai  ■&£  shme  ub  a  storoig  po^;  bat 
it  wms  A  T^TT  hBKTj  SBC  jaBoctvxasi:*  lamL.  -wm^kaa^  mhcmt  200 
Ibfi^  and  rQqin3<BC  u  j*hbs  imtaui  -£^t  nK^Twrff :  iaa  ix  not  boen  for  oar 
foidiBi:  bciKL.  I  amA^  if  ^(v  oiznid  laavt-  ifcc  ix  mnram  ibe  large  Htbtb 
wbicii  Ac<««d  btflii'gem ik  loii  i2if  TvnoBjika  piaiwii. 

I  bad  lirraxfla  vxtt  mt  inuL  F.rx  ^ajtrrir  not  of  tbe  iim  poles  of 
the  Trazifr-OaiiXaiiBiixaa  IVitfeirrajdv.  amc  I3i»  I  im^r  Tjla&tad  in  tbe  vtxj 
bean  of  tbe  rst^i-^airm^  voksn- ix  will  autit  'Xt-  inaz^  itt  exact  spot  for 

IT  T'paR  if  SBoeiBUT,  ttkt'.  snmf-  mnr;-  «iuft.nrtte  sKainiient  is 
nie  jomsixsika  inien>  Lrrb^ra^otf  ciaE  mniTHdx  rein  ago 
appears  ir*  3D£-  v<  i»  aj^irraaia»iyr  surtnc  tj  «2is  Frmbol  oC  Bnropean 
Dompaxim.  rcxnc^ir  vixx  5a  litf-  zuBHaxi£i>  re  iioaK-  aaid  i^  safetr  of  life 
and  prDpenj  ti  tbt  vTBtcoM  purvuc^  axDox^^K  -nmrn  lot  last  dars  were 
ifieiit.  A  Ikt?  pT^—l  "i^c  w  maoe  aai£  a  isrimr  iaaot  tnah  itnmd  tbe 
trw-Btcnij  ax.  Sax  I*.  Evginlani:  xip-inx:  grnr.jiWttiiL  we  left  old 
Kni  •za'KieLjed  ^r  Tir">»  x:  xsif-  L.TTrmaTta  xiTsr.  wbicb  we 
iM  JritrrTTg  i%aaT.  aassfaec  rx  a  irw  asauws  frsan  ibe  lai^ 
TiDace  OK  X3»  rrrcr-bsxJL.  Tbaz  xic^i  w^  ^ruaabM  1^  Tillage  of 
Ka^joiriL  UL  -ait  liMxh:  rl^sc,  wiidi.  w-t^^  •-.:•    tcw  wiAcv.  a  tfTong  deep 


Ix  ^  ifmossiBC  maa*  of  "^s  mvcsztt  xbt  fwix:pi  ic>  ibe  sovtb-eaat 
oif  lAki^  laaxrwviii:  «*¥  xnK^aiE  ix  a  raiber  exa£::cfte:fc:xei  sBftaaer.  Ovr 
pBSX  jmms*L  rrrrvoci.  &  sninEissRiaL  ;f  fciSL  Tiiui^  frnggic  mlui  tbick  and 
SEiiiifc=ixi£(  jK-r^  i^refc  xa^ee^.  ir  wxi:^  waser  wn^  ircmfraliT  to  be  foondL 
2»p««Er  ir  axj  jktj^  CTiaiiixx.  Tik  ri-rart  wiiat  ir^emsi  ibe  plaias 
wiot  aii£  OBPT^  axL  bMcoDf  bb^^  azii  jxc  =x.  cras^  and  xwda.  cnhr 
aerwaxY  fx-  »3i»»  rYoaa^xixif  »:  raTr.itfcc  xbsL  wixib 
nf  2teripe:i^  becv  £«Zjci£  IVol  na. 
•>L  Jfar  If  we  asrlTM  ra  xa*  buj:  rf  tm  Ic^'VTia 
wxoxs.  wifr  pad£j9i  li  naif.  ^btilI  ^le  liTtr  «araa£  vsi  iaie  a  lake  aboat 
5*  mc  :  sDfls  j-ttx,  wjr;m»Mtc  Vr  fw^ULT  and  with  no 
kiiif   :«uxj-:-    Osfcxtf:  x^jic  we  xsax«Ci«ii  >  nijei'  ^^  xie 

ITS  w55&.  fwif^  a;B£  Sw?^  wh±  iocx  buk^:  X3Hsice  11 
"XT  -Zbt  T^-;fiT>g»:ii.  rfrcr,  I  •  v  yardF  wiae :  axii  xbesine  4»  note  to  ^e 
C^iul:ibi£  rr««r,  wmc*  I  rki^pfi  ol  ^bf  nkxt  .cociictfr  ti»  Tillage  of 
KaTrriz^ciu  wid:^  5»  sixsis^  or  ax  iiuaaii.  I^  TreasffiX  dkSf 
r»«rei  lirii.nc^aK-  aa>2  «fcx*  b?  was  wi-a:  iiar  wbea  hfr 
:*L  Max  :•  I  -wYiLX  ix  atx  K-aa  T  ilI??*  i:wx  xi»  v^baaaben,  to 
^  k  ifcz-r^  rix'S',  wiixi  I  *>Sk  t:  bt  ^jr*  L-^tLiirwa.  rtus  ix  frm  the 
unrti.  *2!i  •u»  •J*!bjhiL':«£  rEr»  xinrtiwar^  Txtew-  waf  ik*  ftcn  Cif  tfe 
OhaTT:>Ki  rtf> -^-m-Tr  r4j:i*i  wixi  w«%ii*  a2>£  rraas*.  xitx  aZI 
aiad.TL  T»:cxTfi  t:  xb*  ian  xia:  -bffr?  »  a),-^  :»:*fa  w^sskt  ixi?  xa»  V 
bt:  :cL-x  wiTiTWix*  ire  .-^a::!-**.  Tbe  05ifcXL';*fri  »  a  tyct  oar^e  riTer. 
A:  Sa~:iLi-ra*  :t  »  .  i-If*  wSi*  a2>£  :?   ipe-x   S«c^  aaa  I  -.-«»i  tbis 
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depth  and  width  to  prevail  at  least  7  miles  lower  down.     The  altitude 
of  my  oamp  at  Kabinga*s  was  3701  feet. 

Leaving  KabiDga's  on  May  21, 1  travelled  26  miles  up  the  Cham- 
bezi,  and  found  the  average  width  to  be  abont  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  the  depth  about  15  feet.  There  are  a  great  many  islands,  and  the 
banks  are  steep  and  well  wooded.  The  |)opalatioQ  is  considerable, 
bnt  is  scattered  on  the  islands  in  the  river  and  backwaters.  There  are 
practically  no  paths,  canoes  being  the  universal  means  of  communication 
from  village  to  village.  The  people  who  belong  to  the  Ba-Bisa  and  Ba- 
Lala  tribes  have  been  driven  to  this  mode  of  life  by  the  raids  of  the 
Arabs  and  Awemba,  but,  having  now  life  and  property  secured  to  them 
by  the  presence  in  the  Awemba  country  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company's  Administration,  they  are  likely  to  return  to  the  mainland 
and  the  fertile  banks  and  deltas  of  the  rivers. 

We  arrived  at  Kasama,  the  Administration  station  in  the  Awemba 
conntry,  on  May  25.  The  Awemba,  who  inhabit  the  country  which  lies 
to  the  south  of  the  Tanganyika  plateau,  have  for  many  years  past  raided 
their  neighbours,  and,  having  allied  themselves  with  the  Arab  blavers  and 
coast  men,  were  considered  strongly  opposed  to  the  influence  of  any 
Administrative  authority  over  theoi ;  and  although  they  were  not  openly 
hostile  to  Europeans,  they  were  some  what  jealous  of  their  entry  into  their 
country.  However,  last  November  the  paramount  chief  died,  having 
been  attended  in  his  last  days  by  Bishop  Dupont  of  the  White  Fathers 
of  the  Algerian  Mission,  whose  principal  station  in  Ehodesia  was  on 
the  border  of  the  Awemba  country.  On  Mwamba's  death  there  was 
great  commotion.  The  chiefs  compound  was  broken  into  and  looted 
by  his  servants,  the  various  claimants  to  the  chieftainship  called  their 
followers  together  and  made  ready  to  assert  their  claims,  whilst  the 
bishop  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  majority  of  the  i3eople,  who 
looked  to  him  for  protection  from  the  rival  claimants,  and  from  the 
usual  human  sacrifices.  Soon  after  the  representative  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company's  Administration,  hearing  of  what  was  going 
on,  arrived  at  Mwamba's  village,  and  his  presence  was  gladly  welcomed 
by  the  people,  who  were  still  apprehensive  regarding  what  would 
happen  at  the  burial  of  Mwamba,  and  which  of  the  rival  claimants 
would  obtain  the  chieftainship.  A  son  of  Mwamba*s  was  without  doubt 
the  rightful  heir,  and  this  man  Kalonganjofu  was  acceptable  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people,  and  received  the  tacit  support  of  the 
Administration.  It  was  from  the  first  evident  that  with  the  death  of 
Mwamba  the  integrity  of  the  Awemba  kingdom  was  at  an  end.  The 
people  were  heartily  sick  of  the  cruelties  and  oppression  of  their  chiefs, 
who,  being  unable  any  longer  to  raid  far  afield  by  reason  of  the  Euroi)ean 
occupation  taking  place  around  them,  were  inclined  to  practise  on  their 
own  people,  for  the  most  trivial  ofi*ence8,  the  barbarities  formerly  re- 
served for  the  punishment  of  dangerous  criminals  and  the  captured  and 
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by  artifioial  ohannels  to  Bhorien  the  distanoe  for  barge  navigation,  thuR 
.,  'jjhroitnlliiig  the  natural  process  of  river  change.    On  emerging  from  the 
^  iwiia  at  Arandel,  the  river  flows  in  gentle  curves  southward  across 
ooastal  plain  to  the  sea. 

The  Qonal  cutting  off  the  large  curve  of  the  Arun  near  Watersfield 

%  look  W\  miles  by  the  barge  ohannels  from  the  sea;  and  another 

waa  bailt  at  Pillingham,  4  miles  higher,  where  barges  left  the  river 

entered  the  canal  that  led  to  the  Wey  at  Guildford,  and  so  to  the 

This  canal  is  no  longer  in  use.     The  influence  of  the  tide  is 

as  high  as  Pillingham  lock  on  the  Arun,  23^  miles  from  the  sea  by 

windingiy  and  13^  in  a  direct  line.     On  the  Bother  it  is  felt  as  far 

Berdham  Hill  only. 

"B/ooAm  and  Railways. — The  roads  of  the  district  show  only  a  limited 
to  the  natural  features,  which  indeed  are  only  in  two  cases  pro- 
enough  to  exercise  much  determining  influence.    One  case  is  the 
eeoarpment  of  the  Downs  which  limits  the  number  of  convenient 
ing-plaoes  from  north  to  south ;  the  other  is  the  marshy  valley  of 
Aran,  which  practically  closed  that  opening  to  high-roads. 
'  The  coastal  plain  is  traversed  by  roads  in  every  direction,  most  of 
designed  for  local  purposes,  and  serving  to  connect  the  farmhouses 
the  ohief  centre  of  the  parish.     Hence  it  is  rarely  that  a  road  runs 
than  a  mile  without  a  turn  at  right  angles,  and  a  journey  by  road 
the  coast  involves  many  abrupt  turns   and  detours.     The  chief 
i-xoad  from  west  to  east  runs  through  Chichester  and  Arundel, 
g  in  its  highest  points,  at  several  places,  over  100  feet.    Chichester, 
its  historic  position,  forms  the  natural  centre  of  roads,  the  existing 
being  derived  from  that  of  the  EomauH.     The  surface  of  the 
in  the  south  is  usually  good,  being  formed  of  flint,  broken  small, 
mftrine  gravel. 
•  The  roads  across  the  Downs  usually  follow  either  valleys  or  spurs. 
least  nine  well-made  roads  penetrate  the  Downs  from  the  south,  but 
four  emerge  on  the  north.     The  Downs,  however,  are  traversed  in 
direction  by  cart-roads  and  paths,  the  wheel-ruts  showing  the 
of  the  Chalk  through  the  general  covering  of  turf. 
The  plan  of  Chichester  is  formed  by  two  main  streets  crossing  at 
angles.     The  street  running  east  and  west  is  part  of  tlio  South 
high-road  which  runs  from   Southampton  to  Brighton,  thiough 
and  Arundel.     The  second,  running  from  south  to  north,  is 
of  the  road  which  comes  from  Selsey  Bill,  and  continues  northward 
ihe  Lavant  valley  to  the  culminating  point  at  '621  feet;  and  then, 
ding  steeply,  leaves  the   Downs  at  Cocking,  crosses  the   plain 
Cooking  Causeway  to  Midhurst,  and  continues  northward  to  Hasle- 
and   Guildford.      A   branch  from  this   road  runs  up  the   Dean 
ey  through  the  very  heart  of  the  Downs  to  Up  Waltham,  where  it 
joins  the  diagonal  road  which,  starting  north-eastward  from  ( *hichester, 
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V        ^nthampton  runs  straight  across  the  coastal  plain  from  east  to  west 
W       P^  Arandel  and  Chichester,  at  a  nearly  uniform  leTel  of  30  feet  above 
f        tte  soa,  thus  corresponding  fairly  with  the  high-road.     The  flatness  of 
^o  plain  is  exemplified  by  the  absolutely  straight  line  of  the  railway. 
•Bnuic^hes  run  off  southward  to  Littlehampton  and  Bognor.     A  steam 
^'•'tt  ^^ray  or   light   railway,  8  miles  in  length,  runs  from  Chichester 
ibToxM.^h  the  Hundred  of  Manhood  to  Selsey  beach.     It  was  opened  in 
1897  -        North  of  the  Downs  a  single  line  runs  from  Pulborough  up  the 
.^^radient  of  the  Bother  valley  to  Midhurst,  roughly  parallel  to  the 
—  :3road,  and  another  railway  continues  this  line  westward  to  Peters- 
field.  From  Midhurst  the  Pulborough  line  turns  southward,  jostling  the 
high —  iKToad  past  Cocking  and  down  the  Lavant  valley  to  Chichester.     It 
piiiinr^r.a  under  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge  by  a  tunnel  half  a  mile  long. 
The  ^3Qain  line  connecting  the  district  with  London  is  that  which  comes 
ihroi:».  ^h  the  gap  in  the  North  Downs  at  Dorking  and  follows  the  line  of 
Stiu^^^    Street  to  Pulborough,  thence  striking  straight  down  the  centre  of  the 
ft»t  KcDrge  of  the  Arun  to  Ford  Junction,  where  it  joins  the  South  Coast 
Between  Pulborough  and  Ford  it  crosses  the  river  or  its  windings 
than  twelve  times  in  10  miles. 
mate. — There   are  no  fully    equipped  meteorological  stations  re- 
g  either  to  the  Meteorological  Office  or  to  the  Royal  Meteorological 
y,  on  the  land  portion  of  the  two  sheets  (except  Bognor,  recently 
•rt^t^Xdshed),    but   at   the   Owers  lightship    daily  observations   of  the 
^^"J'iP^Tature  of  the  sea  are  made  and  reported  to  the  Meteorological 
^^<5^-       Rainfall,  however,  is  or  has  been  observed   at    twenty-seven 
places   for  Mr.  Symons's  observing  system,  and  the  results  are  publbhed 

in  hi^    'British  Rainfall  *  for  each  year.     Those  sending  returns  in  1898 
were 
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«•  (Lidsey  Lodge) 

Idttlel^cunpton  (Surrey  House) 


•  •  •         •  •  • 
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20 
24 

27 
27 
27 
20 

PatcblDg 

Arundel  (High  Street)  ... 
West  Stoke  (Rectory)     ... 
Eartbam  House       

...     130 
...       30 
...     176 
...    240 

29 

29 

(32) 

14 
44 
10 

27 
27 

Forest  Side  Vicarage 

Watergate        

West  Dean  Park     

...     341 
...     240 
...     190 

36 

40 
80 

28 
28 

Chilgrove 

Petworth  Park        

...     284 
...     182 

33 
31 

150 
180 

2i) 
29 

Repton  (Lyncb  Farm)  ... 
Midhurst  (St.  Ann's)     ... 

...     160 
...     120 

?8 
30 

pj^' 


r>  (Drove  Farm) 

Allg»"^Mg        

Odclx^^ter  (Sewage  Works)  ... 
•»  (Westgate  Meadow) 

f*  (Oaklands)    

OV^*«n  (Rectory)        

jf W*^^     "K    •••       •••       •••       •••       ••• 

The  distribution  of  rainfall  was  deduced  from  the  mean  rainfalls 
calculated  by  Mr.  Symons  in  the  manner  thus  described  : 

"  Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  infrequent  to  have  several  years  in  succession 
OQDfflderably  above  or  below  the  average,  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  a  short 
ayerage ;  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  the  very  shortest  period,  and  twenty  or 
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cm  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  Boman  Stane  Street,  diverges  northward  at  200 
feet  near  Seabeach,  and  crosses  the  southern  ridge  of  the  Downs  at  502 
feet.  From  Up  Waltham  it  continues  up  the  valley,  crosses  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Downs  at  495  feet,  and  descends  steeply  to  the  plain  at 
Harlavington,  whence  it  i*uns  northward  to  Pet  worth  and  on  to  Guildford. 

The  third  road  crossing  the  Downs  may  be  viewed  as  the  continuation 
of  that  from  Bognor ;   it  leaves  the  Chichester- Arundel  high-road  at 
Westergate,  and  rune  up  the  steep  and  picturesque  valley  known  as  Bewail 
Hill,  where,  at  an  elevation  of  322  feet,  it  meets  the  fine  highway  from 
Arundel,  which  has  come  up  on  the  back  of  a  long  spur.     The  two  roads 
cross ;  one  descends  the  steep  eastward  escarpment  to  Houghton,  crossei 
the  Arun  where  its  valley  is  narrowest,  descending  to  a  level  of  13  feet, 
and  running  eastward  along  the  base  of  the  Chalk  escarpment  through 
Storrington  to  Steyning.     The  second  road  proceeds  northwards,  crosses 
the  ridge  of  the  Downs  at  420  feet,  and  descends  very  steeply  to  Buiy, 
whence  it  runs  north  to  Fittle worth ;  but  where  it  crosses  the  line  of 
Stane  Street  a  branch  runs  north-eastward   by  the  old   Boman  way 
through  Pulborough,  absolutely  straight  to  Five  Oaks,  where  it  branches 
to  the  passes  through  the  North  Downs  at  Guildford  and   Dorkiog. 
Stane  Street  only  remains  visible  in  parts,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notioe 
that  the  line  by  which  it  must  have  descended  the  escarpment  of  the 
Downs  in  its  straight  course  to  Pulborough  is  the  easiest  gradient 
possible,  passing  obliquely  down  the  face  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
Rignor  embayment.    East  of  the  Arun,  the  valley  running  north-east- 
ward on  the  west  of  Highdown  Hill,  carries  a  high-road  through  the 
village  of  Angmering  at  an  easy  gradient. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  high-road  runs  through  the  flat  valley 
of  the  Arun  from  south  to  north  ;  the  viUages  along  the  river  were  thus 
isolated  from  one  another  more  effectually  than  they  would  have  been  by 
hills.     It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  chain  of  villages  on  the  Upper 
t)r<H>nsand  terrace,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chalk  escarpment,  is  not  linked- 
Hf  ether  by  a  continuous  high-road.   There  is  a  winding  road  at  the  level 
vi  about  250  feet  from  Cocking  through  the  Upper  Greensand  villages 
unwiward,  and  a  rough  road  about  the  same  level  from  Graffham  east- 
^MfMht    The  main  cast-to-west  road  runs  north  of  the  Bother  through 
V^llWrough,  Petworth,  and  Midhurst,  at  levels  between  100  and  200  feet 
(^  lk#  most  part ;  but  there  are  numerous  irregular  cross-roads.     Thi» 
WtJl  v<VS0es  the  Arun  at  Stopham,  where  the  bridge  was  built  in  ISQ^ 
v<^ilm!&J^  the  ioTiunr  I'^stover  ferry.     The  name  of  Stopham  house  mm 
<^ii'<m^^  1a  Forde,  or  Ford  Place,  indicating  the  ancient  importance  of 
tW  HM^k  a*  a  croHMiiig-place.     The  main  east-and-west  road  leads  Up 
i.^tml  to  Winchester  and  Salisbury  respectively. 

V*h^>MilM^  of  the  district  exemplify  the  effect  of  superior  engineer- 
iiu:  ^1i')li*^*WKoming  the  difficulties  which  kept  the  old  road-makers 
uv  A^  ft«liii4ll(  tiT«r- valleys.     The  South  Coast  railway  from  Brighton  to 
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by  Krtifioi&l  ahannels  to  Bhorten  the  distance  for  barge  navigatios,  thus 
foreetalliDg  the  natnrol  prooesa  of  river  change.  On  emerging  from  the 
Cqwsb  at  Arundel,  the  river  flaws  in  gentle  onrveB  southward  acroee 
fbe  coastal  plain  to  the  aea. 

The  canal  cutting  off  the  large  curve  of  the  Arun  near  Watersfield 
iind  a  look  IH  miles  by  the  barge  channels  from  the  sea;  and  another 
Ak^  was  built  at  PilUngbam,  4  miles  higher,  where  barges  left  the  river 
^kftld  entered  the  canal  that  led  to  the  Wey  at  Qnildfbrd,  and  so  to  the 
Whames.  This  canal  is  no  longer  in  use.  The  influenoe  of  the  tide  is 
A3t  as  high  as  I^llingham  look  on  the  Amn,  '23^  miles  from  the  sea  by 
')Ae  windings,  and  13\  in  a  direct  line.  On  the  Bother  it  is  felt  as  far 
••  Hardbam  Mill  only. 

■.nd  Bailwayt. — The  roads  of  the  distriot  show  only  a  limited 
the  natural  features,  which  indeed  are  only  in  two  cases  pro- 
iced  eubngh  to  exercise  much  determining  influence.    One  case  is  the 
iT^lmjp  escarpment  of  the  Downs  which  limits  the  number  of  convenient 
ng-placea  from  north  to  south ;  the  other  is  the  marshy  valley  of 
Aran,  wbich  praotioally  closed  that  opening  to  high-roads. 
The  coastal  plain  is  traversed  by  roads  in  every  direction,  most  of 
designed  for  local  purposes,  aud  serving  to  connect  the  farmhouses 
ith  the  chief  centre  of  the  parish.     Hence  it  is  rarely  that  a  road  Ttms 
than  a  mile  vrithout  a  turn  at  right  angles,  and  a  journey  by  road 
ig  the  coast  involves  many  abrupt  tnms   and  deloura.     The  chief 
-road    from    west  to  east  runs  through  Chichester   and  Arundel, 
^  in  its  highest  points,  at  ueveral  places,  over  100  feet.    Chichester, 
its  historic  position,  forms  the  natural  centre  of  roads,  the  existing 
og  derived  from  that  of  the  Eomano.     The  surface  of  the 
be  tiouth  is  usually  good,  being  formed  of  flint,  broken  small, 
id  marine  gr^ivel. 
The  roods  across  the  Downs  usually  follow  either  valleys  or  spurs. 
least  nine  well'inade  roads  penetrate  the  Downs  from  the  south,  bat 
four  emerge  on  the  north.     The  Downs,  however,  are  traversed  in 
direction  by  cart-roads  and   paths,  the  wheel-ruts  showing  the 
ilote  of  the  Chalk  through  the  general  covering  of  turf. 

The  plan  of  Chichester  is  formed  by  two  main  streets  crossing  at 

angles.     The  street  running  east  and  west  is  part  of  the  South 

hi^'h-road  which  runs  from   Sontharapton  to  Brighton,  thiough 

ibeater  aud  Arundel.     The  second,  running  from  south  to  north,  is 

of  tho  road  which  comes  from  Selsey  Bill,  and  continues  northward 

the  Lav^iit  valley  to  the  culminating  point  at  ;{2I  feet;  and  then, 

;  steeply,  loaves  the    Downs  at  Cocking,  crosses  the    plain 

Cocking  Causeway  to  Midhurst,  and  continues  northward  to  Uasle- 

Guildford.      A   branch  from  this    road  runs  up  tlie    Dean 

ly  through  the  very  heart  of  the  Downs  to  Up  Waltham,  where  it 

the  diagonal  road  which,  starting  north-eastward  from  I  'hichesler, 

Q  2 
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on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Boman  Stane  Street,  divergee  northward  at  200 
feet  near  Seabeaoh,  and  croMes  the  southern  ridge  of  the  Downs  at  502 
feet.     From  Up  Waltham  it  oontinnes  up  the  valley,  crosses  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Downs  at  495  feet,  and  descends  steeply  to  the  plain  at 
Barlavington,  whence  it  nins  northward  to  Pet  worth  and  on  to  Guildford. 
The  third  road  crossing  the  Downs  may  be  viewed  as  the  continuation 
of  that  from  Bognor;   it  leaves  the  Chichester- Arundel  high-road  at 
Westergate,and  rons  up  the  steep  and  picturesque  valley  known  as  Bewell 
Hill,  where,  at  an  elevation  of  322  feet,  it  meets  the  fine  highway  firom 
Arundel,  which  has  come  up  on  the  back  of  a  long  spur.     The  two  roads 
cross ;  one  descends  the  steep  eastward  escarpment  to  Houghton,  crosses 
the  Arun  where  its  valley  is  narrowest,  descending  to  a  level  of  13  feet, 
and  running  eastward  along  the  base  of  the  Chalk  escarpment  through 
Storrington  to  Steyning.     The  second  road  proceeds  northwards,  crosses 
the  ridge  of  the  Downs  at  420  feet,  and  descends  very  steeply  to  Bury, 
whence  it  runs  north  to  Fittle worth  ;  but  where  it  crosses  the  line  of 
Stane  Street  a  branch  runs  north-eastward  by  the  old  Boman   way 
through  Pulborough,  absolutely  straight  to  Five  Oaks,  where  it  branches 
to  the  pa«ses  through  the  North  Downs  at  Guildford  and   DorkiDg. 
Stane  Street  only  remains  visible  in  parts,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  line  by  which  it  must  have  descended  the  escarpment  of  the 
Downs   in  its  straight  course  to  Pulborough  is  the  easiest  gradient 
possible,  passing  obliquely  down  the  face  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
Bignor  embayment.    East  of  the  Arun,  the  valley  running  north-east- 
ward on  the  west  of  Highdown  Hill,  carries  a  high-road  through  the 
village  of  Angmering  at  an  easy  gradient 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  high-road  runs  through  the  flat  valley 
of  the  Arun  from  south  to  north ;  the  viUages  along  the  river  were  thus 
isolated  from  one  another  more  effectually  than  they  would  have  been  by 
hiUs.     It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  chain  of  villages  on  the  Upper 
Greensand  terrace,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chalk  escarpment,  is  not  linked 
together  by  a  continuous  high-road.   There  is  a  winding  road  at  the  level 
of  about  250  feet  from  Cocking  through  the  Upper  Greensand  villages 
westward,  and  a  rough  road  about  the  same  level  from  Graffham  east- 
ward.    The  main  east-to-west  road  runs  north  of  the  Bother  through 
Pulborough,  Petworth,  and  Midhurst,  at  levels  between  100  and  200  feet 
for  the  most  part;  but  there  are  numerous  irregular  cross-roads.     This 
road  crosses  the  Arun  at  Stopham,  where  the  bridge  was  built  in  130^ 
replacing  the  former  Estover  ferry.     The  name  of  Stopham  house  wa9 
formerly  La  Forde,  or  Ford  Place,  indicating  the  ancient  importance  of 
this  point  as  a  crossing-place.     The  main  east-and-west  road  leads  to 
Steyning,  and  to  Winchester  and  Salisbury  respectively. 

The  railways  of  the  district  exemplify  the  effect  of  superior  engineer-- 
ing  skill  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  kept  the  old  road-maker0 
away  from  the  river-valleys.     The  South  Coast  railway  from  Brighton  to 
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^misoitB  order  (botanioally  Hermmiera  elaphroxyhn).  The  ohief 
•wth  of  this  ocoors  at  stated  periods,  in  the  intervals  between  which 

<  obfltrnction  becomes  somewhat  lighter. 

The  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  open  channel  in  this  part  of 

<  Mile  basin  arieBB  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  coantry  adjoining  the 
er  is  a  vast  marsh,  representing  probably  the  bed  of  a  former  lake, 
which  the  water  spreads  ont  and  becomes  to  a  large  extent  lost  by 
iporation.    A  report  made  early  last  year  by  Mr.  W.  WiUoocks,  with 


^Py  of  whioh  we  have  been  favoared,  deals  with  the  means  for  the 
>3ianent  removal  of  the  eudd  and  the  reclamation  of  the  region  of 
Amps.  Mr.  Willcocks  nrges  the  importanoe  for  this  purpose  of  the 
'Oleaale  introduction  of  willows  and  poplars,  especially  the  former, 
^oh  experience  on  the  Mississippi  and  elsewhere  has  shown  to  be  the 
9«t  reclaimer  of  swamps.     Although  found  in  some  tropical  countries, 

which  itA  spread  has  been  facilitated  by  the  flow  of  rivers  from  colder 
giona,  the  geographical  phenomena  of  the  Nile  basin  have  prevented  its 

No.  m.— Mabch,  1900.]  E 
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introduction  there  by  natural  causes.  Mr.WiUcocka  sa;<i,  "  TheBahr-ol-^ 
Jebel  Bhonld  be  selected  for  tbe  first  operations,  as  it  Is  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  swamp,  and  because  numeroua  streams  flow  into  it  from  the  west. 
As  near  to  the  first  audd  as  possible  there  should  be  begun  immediately 
willow  plantationa  on  as  estended  a  acale  as  money  would  permiL 
These  would  supply  the  etakea  for  staking  across  deep  overflows,  and- 
the  cuttings  for  planting  in  shallows.  .  .  .  Onoe  the  willow  plantatioaa 
wete  established,  the  alignment  of  the  Bahr-el-Jebel  should  be  fixed 


upon,  and  taking  300  metres  as  a  suitable  final  width  for  the  river,  th«1 
staking,  mattiDg,  and  planting  of  cuttiugs  should  proceed  Bouthwards,  I 
Oijce  the  rows  of  willows  and  poplars  took  root,  they  would  begin  st  I 
once  to  form  banks  to  the  river,  and  the  water,  being  confined  to  a  1 
single  channel,  would  itself  begin  to  dear  its  course  of  weeds."  *     Thtr| 

milea  en  bour  in  the  open  obBimeli  I 
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nggestioDB  ioclnde  the  treatment  of  side  rivers  at  their  entrance,  and 
ha  means  for  reclaiming  the  foreshore  in  the  whole  unhealthy  region 
n>m  Fashoda  to  Ahba.     Apart  from  the  local  advantages  (inolnding 


«  provision  of  plentiful  fuel,  and  the  elimination  by  the  wlllowB  oF 
I'vholesome  matter  from  the  water),  tho  proposed  operations  would,  it 
pointed  out,  have  a  valuable  result  in  incr<;asing  enormously  the 
miner  discharge  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt. 


MILITARY  GEOGRAPHY.^ 

B;  Colonel  Sir  T.  H.  HOLDIOH,  E.O.IJ:.,  O.B.,  It.E. 
^iNG  the  widest  possible  definition  to  the  term  "Military  Geography," 
•  Alaguire's  book  deals  with  the  relations  that  exist  between  the  geo- 
*Pliy  of  the  World  at  large — the  form  and  disposition  of  its  seas  and 
■^tduenU — to  those  strategical  developments  which  have  uhaped  the 
^^Id's  history  in  the  past,  and  may  shape  it  again  in  the  future. 
''^Bequently,  it  is  rather  an  epilome  of  historical  examples  to  illustrate 
Prions  phasesof  continental  strategy  than u  geoyrapLical  treatise.    Not 


•  'Outlinea  of  Militnry  Gcoginpby.' 
'aiveraity  Viem.     1899. 
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much  in  said  of  the  inlluenoe  of  such  geographical  details  a>  aie  oom- 
prehoudeil  under  the  term  "topography"  on  the  course  of  strategical 
oombinations ;  and  nothing  whatever  of  the  means  whereby  auoh  geo- 
graphical knowledge  may  lie  attained  as  is  eaaential  to  strategical 
eohemes.  Assuming  that  we  know  the  World's  geography  ^aflioiently 
well  to  be  aware,  not  only  of  the  esistence  of  such  large  features  ua 
ranges  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  open  seas,  but  of  the  nature  of  the 
passes  and  fords  and  harbours  which  must  inevitably  decide  how  we  are 
to  make  use  of  them,  this  is  all  very  well.  Otherwise,  it  appears  to 
leave  something  to  be  desired  in  a  geographical  text-!x>ok ;  for  there 
are  certainly  vast  spaces  of  which  our  geographical  knowledge  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  equal  to  tlie  most  elementary  requirements  of 
military  operations. 

There  is  not  a  word  too  much  in  the  opening  chapters  about  the 
necessity  for  military  geographical  study,  for  certainly  an  astonishing 
apathy  on  the  aubjcot  still  exists  in  England.  Sherman's  words,  in  his 
letter  to  Ewing,  quoted  by  Mr.  Maguire,  "  Every  day  I  feel  more  and 
more  in  need  of  an  atlas,"  might  well  be  taken  as  the  text  of  a  sermon 
on  our  requirements  in  the  matter  of  maps.  A  want  of  map  information 
has  lately  been  rather  too  distinctly  prominent. 

The  leading  prinoiples  which  govern  the  application  of  the  art  of 
strategy'  to  the  initial  plan  of  a  campaign,  the  enormous  range  of  these 
coo  side  rati  on  B  which  must  affect  the  plan  and  the  difSculties  of  placing  a 
well-anned  and  well-equipped  army  corps  in  the  field,  are  all  excellently 
well  illustrated  by  historical  examples  ;  but  the  general  deduction  that 
all  ihe  leading  principles  of  strategy  are  the  eanie  to-day  as  they  ever 
were  in  past  ages  aeems  to  require  something  more  than  historical 
example  to  justify  it.  For  it  would  certainly  appear  to  the  non- 
instructed  Tnind  that  the  gradually  widening  disproportion  between 
the  iiivautages  of  defensive  and  offensive  warfare,  by  closing  certain 
lines  of  attack  that  have  hitherto  been  considered  open,  and  by  altering 
the  conditions  under  which  armies  should  be  manoeuvred  to  the  field  of 
battle,  would  alfeot  the  principles  of  strategy  considerably.  In  the 
ohapter  on  the  Command  of  the  tiea,  we  find  that  our  leading  naval 
authorities  are  also  of  opinion  that  new  naval  appliances  have  in  no  way 
affected  the  strategy  of  naval  warfare  "  any  more  than  rifles  and  breech- 
loaders have  affected  strategy  on  land."  Hut  we  venture  to  doubt 
whether  the  analogy  between  sea  and  land  warfare  is  quite  sound.  An 
open  fiat  sea  presents  no  such  variety  of  topographical  conditions  as 
may  affect  the  application  of  modern  artillery  fire  and  render  certain 
strategical  movements  unadviaable  that  were  readily  practicable  formerly. 
Increase  of  range  on  the  high  seas  would  oidy  appear  to  widen  the  circle 
of  naval  tactics. 

.Although  the  author  well  illuatrates  the  impoitanoe  of  naval  stations 
to  Eoglaod  in  the  World's  wide  geography,  the  real  moral  of  his  teaching 
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me^y  be  found  in  the  words,  '*  No  elaboration  of  defensive  positions,  no 
coetMt  defences,  however  strong,  give  command  of  the  sea,  though  they 
both  valuable  and  necessary.  Command  of  the  sea  depends  on  a 
•g^ing  fleet  as  much  as  success  in  a  land  campaign  depends  on  the 
fiel^  army."  Well-chosen  examples  are  given  showing  the  complete 
mtfc-gmtery  of  strategy  and  control  of  all  the  avenues  of  communication 
thar*^Dnghout  the  world  which  have  been  maintained  at  certain  periods 
of  IXnglish  history.  His  sea  chapters  are  most  interesting  and  in- 
8tr-«zB.ctive.  If  they  have  a  fault,  it  is  only  that  they  are  too  short  and 
to(^     3nuch  condensed. 

^  chapter  on  the  strategic  relations  of  Europe  with  other  countries 
nat:;.^carally  introduces  a  useful  summary  of  the  present  relations  between 
^^  ^^land  and  Bussia  in  Asia.  As  there  is  only  a  periodic  ebb  and  flow 
of  X^^hlic  interest  in  Asiatic  affairs,  Mr.  Maguire  does  well  to  point  out, 
^i'tila  reference  to  the  great  Siberian  railway  project,  now  so  near  its 
ftoc^omplishment,  that  *'  no  territorial  advance  of  Eussia  in  the  present 
ceix^ary  is  comparable  in  importance  to  the  step  which  has  just  been 
tftk^n,  after  long  and  careful  preparation."  It  places  Kussia  within 
8trj.!king  distance  of  Pekin,  a  fact  which  is  duly  emphasized ;  but  little 
is  8«fcid  about  the  effect  of  such  a  railway  in  introducing  a  new  European 
po^^^r  to  the  Pacific. 

Xt  is  those  chapters  in  the  book  which  deal  with  routes  and  lines  of 
inv-^Lsion,  either  hypothetical  or  historical,  which  appear  to  be  of  the 
gr^c^test  value  to  the  student  of  military  geography,  not  only  because 
history  is  apt  to  repeat  itself,  but  because  it  is  in  this  connection  that 
▼*l"Oe  of  geographical   knowledge   can   be   most   forcibly    illustrated. 
Natrorally  the  English  student  turns  to  India  as  the  one  vulnerable 
poi-Xit  in  the  British  Empire,  and  there  is  very  much  about  India  in  the 
P^5^s  of  this  book  which  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  most  atten- 
tively.    There  are,  perhaps,  one  or  two  minor  suggestious  made  which 
^■^^lit  be  considered  as  open  to  question.     One  of  them  occurs  in  page 
286^  where,  with  special  reference  to  the  political  advantage  of  facing 
ft  northern  enemy  at  Kandahar,  the  reason  given  is  that  it  is  in  the 
^Shest  degree  unadvisable  that  India   should  see   us   fighting  with 
^'^opeans.     "  Over  that  tremendous  transaction,"  in  the  words  of  Sir 
^   "Xemple,  "it  is  best  that  there  should  be  a  veil."     Why?     There 
^'^^   no  veil   drawn   when  the   English   fought  for   empire   with  the 
*^^lach,  and  both   fought   in   line   with  native   troops.     Sedition  and 
^^jrest"  would  arise  amongst  certain  sections  of  the  civil  population 
^   India,  whether  we  fought  at  Kandahar  or  on  the  Indus ;  amongst 
oti^  military  allies  in  India  it  would  be  a  matter  of  the  purest  indif- 
wence  where  they  fought.     There  are,  doubtless,  many  strong  reasons 
^^t  defending  India  from  outside  our  borders;  but  the  hope  of  con- 
c^^ling  anything  from  India  is  hardly  one  of  them. 

Very  much  useful  information  on  the  subject  of  railways  is  condensed 
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into  a  oomparatlTely  short  space.  The  question  of  the  proposed'  con- 
nection between  Burma  and  China  is  entered  into  at  some  length, 
but  to  UG  it  a^ipears  to  be  luirdly  bo  importunt  ae  a  question  of  etratogical 
geography  as  that  of  the  conneotion  between  Kandahar  and  Herat — on 
which  subject  the  book  te  silent. 

In  one  of  the  hiatorioil  illustratiouB  which  Mr.  Muguire  introdnceB 
when  treating  of  lineti  of  approaoli,  there  appears  to  have  arisen  a  slight 
geographical  confasion.  Alexander's  route  from  Kandahar  to  Centra) 
Asia  ia  given  as  passing  by  either  the  Bamian  or  Fanjshir  river, 
Aomus,  Baktra  (?  Baktria),  the  passage  of  the  Oxns  at  the  modem 
Kylil  (?  Kilif),  JIaracanda  (Samarkand),  to  the  Jaxartee,  and  thence 
baok  again  to  Baktria.  It  is,  of  coureo,  dangerous  to  asenmo  any  cer- 
tainty in  the  compilation  of  a  route  from  old  world  records,  but  the 
balance  of  probabilities  seems  largely  in  favour  of  that  route  crosaing 
the  Hindu  Eush  by  the  Eaoshaii  (the  Hindu  Kush  pass  jiar  exeellewx), 
where  it  is  known  that  Alexander  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  colonies  of  Greek  origin,  which  might  have  helped  him.  Having 
oroesed  the  Hindu  Kush,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  Aornos,  unless 
there  exists  any  record  of  two  distinct  places  of  that  name.  The  rock 
of  Aornos,  for  the  possesaioti  of  which  so  gallant  a  fight  was  made,  is 
undoubtedly  Mahahau,  overlooking  tho  Indus  from  its  right  bank  eonth 
of  Buner.  Old  Greek  names  closely  connected  with  the  atory  of  Aornos 
itill  survive  there.  After  the  return  to  Baktria  we  read  that  "  he  then 
oonducted  an  expedition  to  Bokhara,  making  the  passage  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus,"  This  is  difficult  to  understand.  He  would  only  have  to 
rccross  the  Oxus  to  enter  tho  Bokhara  region  from  Baktria.  The 
"  Indian  Caucasus  "  may  possibly  refer  to  the  next  movement,  viz.  his 
march  from  the  Cboaapes  (Kunar)  to  India.  This  ia,  in  fact,  the  one 
instructive  point  in  the  strategic  plan  of  his  operations  towards  India. 
He  struck  at  India  from  Kabul ;  as  did  Bahar ;  aa  did  Nadir  Shah  ; 
a8  did  most  of  the  invaders  of  India,  who  used  the  Kabul  river  route 
twenty  tiiues  for  tho  once  that  any  more  southern  route  was  utilized. 
But  the  chief  Kabul  road  1o  India  was  not  then  by  the  Ehaibar ;  and 
it  is  a  notable  point  in  tho  strategy  of  these  early  conquerors  that  they 
reduced  tho  hill  tribes  of  Kunar,  Bujaor,  and  Swat,  who  threatened  the 
flank  of  their  communications,  before  turning  south  into  tho  flat  plains 
of  the  Punjab.  Surely  the  methods  employed  by  these  ancient  warriors 
of  safeguarding  their  line  of  communioations  by  wiping  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  any  people  who  might  possibly  interfere  with  them— a  method 
which  is  hardly  permissible  in  these  days — points  to  some  difference  in 
the  "  leading  principles  "  of  strategy  in  early  ages  compared  with  those 
of  the  present? 

There  was  one  ocoasion  when  Western  India  was  ooni{uered  hy  an 
enemy  approaching  from  the  west,  which  has  unaccouotahly  escaped 
the  notice  of  most  of  our  militury  historians.     Tho  Arabs  invaded  Sind 
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i»  the  early  years  of  the  eighth  century ;  oooupied  the  Indus  valley ; 

stamped  ont  the  remnants  of  Greek  inflnence,  and  imposed  a  dynasty 

Cpt  succession  of  dynasties)  ou  Multan  which  lasted  for  three  centuries. 

Thej  entered  by  a  route  which  is  not  at  all  coincident  with  that 

followed  by  Alexander  in  his  disastrous  retreat  to  Persia.     The  latter 

IS  not  well  shown  in  the  illustrative  map  at  p.  288,  for  it  fails  to  give 

pomt  to  one  of  Alexander's   great   strategical  blunders,  viz.   that  of 

•ttejnpting  to  make  his  army  a  base  of  supply  for  his  fleet.     Another 

"^i*x».der  was  his  selection  of  a  route  the  geography  of  which  was  un- 

faio^ivn  to  him.     As  far  as  Makran  he  had  had  Greek  pioneers  to  guide 

^^^0^9  but  here  he  made  geographical  assumptions,  which,  like  all  such 

**"*:x3nptions,  led  to  certain  grief. 

^X/[r,  Maguire's  book  is  a  most  useful  work  of  reference  both  to  the 
'"^i'tary  student  and  the  public  at  large.  It  is  packed  full  of  "  wise 
•*^^^"^  and  modem  "  (as  well  as  ancient)  "  instances "  from  end  to  end 
0^  ^ts  350  pageSy  and  it  possesses  an  excellent  index.  If  we  echo 
Sh^^^nnan's  cry  for  an  atlas  in  further  and  fuller  illustration  of  the 
S^c^ ^graphical  references,  it  is  with  the  admission  that  it  would  be  quite 
im^^^)88ible  to  introduce  anything  like  complete  map  iUustration  of  so 
coi^:^  j)rehensive  a  strategical  survey  within  reasonable  limits  of  space. 


HAJRRATIVE  OF  A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  LAKES  RAKAS-TAL 
AND  MANASAROWAR,  IN  WESTERN  TIBET,  UNDER- 
TAKEN IN  SEPTEMBER,    1848.* 

IBy  Lieut-General  Sir  RICHARD  STRACHEY,  R.E.,  G.O.S.I.,  F.R.S. 


8.  Halt  at  Tisum, — The  thermometer,  which  at  6  a.m.  stood  at  30^*8, 
by  nine  o'clock  to  64°,  and  at  ten  o'clock  to  67°,  after  which  the  wind 
R^  up,  and  it  became  rather  cloudy.  It  may  be  conceived  that  a  change  in 
*^^  temperature  of  the  air  such  as  this,  of  36°  in  four  hours,  was  rather  un- 
P^^^^'^tnt.  Inside  the  small  black  yak-hair  tents  used  by  the  Tibetans,  howeyer, 
^^^^  change  is  still  greater  than  thi^,  and  I  have  seen  a  difiference  of  42  degrees 
^'•^'^^een  6  a.m.  and  1.30,  and  that  at  an  elevation  of  18,400  feet. 

*^8  W.  was  still  unwell,  we  baited  to-day  to  give  him  a  rest,  and  I  went  out  in 

^     mftemoon  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  survey.     I  started  ofif  nearly  south 

.  *^*X  Tisum,  on  the  plain  between  the   Chaldu  and  Chirchun  rivers,  and  at  a 

^^^noe  of  about  4  miles  came  to  a  flight  rising  ground,  from  which  I  got  a  sight 

^\ie  great  snowy  mass  south  of  the  Manasarowar  lake,  marked  in  our  map  as 

^'*^*fe,the  summits  of  which  range  from  21,800  to  25,000  feet.    It  was  a  good  deal 

^^^'^^^red  up  in  clouds,  but  still  enough  could  be  made  out  to  see  that  it  was  a  grand 

^^^V^ntain.    The  Juharis  called  it  Mandfiata,  after  the  name  of  a  personage  in  the 

^^^^abaratf  but  I  don't  think  they  could  produce  any  authority  for  doing  so.    From 


*  Continued  from  p.  170.     Map,  p.  204. 
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the  place  where  1  stood,  looking  to  tbe  north,  saowy  peaks  were  seen  in  only  t' 
or  three  directions,  and  those  were  very  distant,  [Kiaaibly  none  of  them  being 
within  150  miles.  To  the  south-weat  <nai  the  llalch  range,  with  verj  little  mow 
upon  it ;  everytliing  beyond  it  wag  quite  concealed  by  cluuda.  The  plain,  over 
which  I  looked  for  Bums  10  milea,  appeared  of  a  uniform  pale  brown iah-y allow 
tint ;  the  bille  that  tone  Trom  it  inclined  to  Bhaiee  of  red,  aod  the  elTect  was  anything 
hot  cheerful.  The  only  sign  of  animal-life  that  I  obaerved  in  this  desert  was  a 
large  cricket.  GryUits,  with  blue  winga,  that  took  short  nights,  roakiog  a  peculiar 
quick,  sharp  chirrup  as  he  went.  Early  in  the  morning,  however,  woWea  had 
been  heard,  apparently  hunting  somewhere  near  our  tents,  ami  n  young  hare  WU 
run  down  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  two  of  our  men.  During  my  absence, 
Winterbottom,  in  examining  closely  the  herbage  near  oar  tent,  found  one  or  two 
novelties,  and  among  them  a  curious  little  leguminoas  plant,  with  a  remirkable 
four-cornered  and  winged  prickly  pod,  which  proves  lo  be  a  new  genus  near 
Everamanuiii.  Mr.  llentham  named  it  after  me — iSfruc/ieyit  Tilttiai,  tbe  real 
discoverer,  W.,  having  poeitively  declined  to  allow  his  nime  to  be  perpetuated 
in  such  away.  Among  the  other  new  plants  here  met  uith  maybe  tneutioned  the 
following:  Afysiamranescens,  •  Slellaria graminea,  ' Pulentilla aniti'ina, Sattssarva 
ylanduUgcra,  CrepU  ijitrmerala,  Parnassia  ovata,  Scopotia  praalla,  "  Salsola  halii 
and  a  few  grasses — SU'in  purpurea,  orienlalii,  and  sibirica,  Fesltica  valaiaea, 
nilidaUi,  and  ii'^i'iku,  Elymia  itbiricut. 

A  little  excitement  was  produced  at  our  camp  early  in  the  day  by  the  report  of 
the  approach  uf  a  party  of  iravellere.  They  turned  out  to  be  ocly  some  Jubari 
Bholiyas  returning  home  from  Ki/unglmig,  at  which  place  our  friend  of  Tupidhtatgft 
had  arrived,  and  hod  reported  our  intended  visit  to  ffundci.  lint  there  lisd  been 
no  definite  knowledge  of  our  actual  presence  in  Tibet.  The  chief  civil  authority 
of  the  place,  tbe  Khurpiin,  they  told  vs.  viewed  the  report  with  much  philosopbj; 
the  entrance  o[  foreigners  into  Tibet  was  notoriously  prohibited,  nud  what  more 
was  wanted  to  satisfy  the  Justice  Shallow  of  Kynnijlnng  that  our  threatened 
invasion  was  impossible?  We  took  the  opportunity  of  sending  back  letters  lo 
KumaoD  hy  these  Bhotiyas. 

At  night,  9  p.m.,  the  thermometer  was  al  36°'o. 

September  9.  Tisum  to  the  Satlaj,  15  miles, — The  morning  was  cloudy ;  at 
6  a.m.  the  thermometer  was  at  40°*5,  and  it  rose  noarty  to  60°  at  S  a.m.  Our 
route  lay  down  the  Jatikum  river  to  the  grazing  or  eocaniping  ground  called 
Shih-ohilam,  the  ravine  gradually  getting  deeper  as  we  went  on,  till  at  that  plaoe, 
where  the  mreh-u  river  joius  it,  the  bank  is  some  800  fset  high,  forming  a  steap 
cliff  cut  up  into  singular  shapes,  looking  like  ruins  of  towers  and  Gothic  buildings. 
The  deposits  of  gravel  and  sand,  of  which  the  plain  was  composed,  might  here  bs 
seen  resting  nearly  horizontally  on  schist  or  shale,  black  aod  very  rotten,  thu 
dipped  at  a  bighish  angle  to  the  north-west.  These  rocks  are  cretaceous,  or 
possibly  nummulitic.  Itetweeo  the  two  rivers,  J-inkam  and  CliircJiun,  on  a  tongue 
of  land  which  hardly  rose  100  feet  above  the  water,  were  the  remains  of  a  village 
which  had  once  existed  here.  Close  by,  alio,  the  high-road  from  Daba  lo  Ki/uKglung 
crosseg  the  united  streams  by  a  bridge,  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Juhari.  Ou 
the  opposite  bank  a  cave  was  pointed  out  to  us,  where  a  man  exercising  the 
functions  of  a  rural  policeman  was  said  lo  be  posted  by  the  Kyungtang  authoritaea. 
These  caves — for  there  are  many  of  them  in  the  alluvial  banks — are  commonly 
used  as  winter  residences  and  storehouses  by  the  nomadic  Uuniyu.  A  robbery 
was  said  to  have  taken  place  the  year  before  of  goods  and  chattels  deposited  in  one 
of  theee  cave.^,  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  uf  such  outrages,  the  policeman  had 
teen  posted  here.     During  the  whole  of  our  journey  we  were  continually  hearing  of 
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oertain  gangs  of  robbere,  e»id  to  prowl  over  Ihese  psrtB  of  Tibet,  and  known  by  the 
BholiysB  uiider  the  Dame  of  Ehampit.  Thia  nnme,  which  appears  at  firat  to  mean 
dimply  a  man  of  the  province  of  Klmm,  is,  my  brother.  Captain  Henry  Straohey, 
"  -ms  UM.  an  ignorant  corruption  of  the  word  Kynmpo,  which  tigniBes  "  nomad," 
18  applied  by  civilized  Tibetana  to  the  wilder  races  that  exist  along  tlie  northern 
part  of  the  tableland  abreaBt  of  the  provinceB  of  ^Vui'i  snd  Utaang.  Oor  Juharia 
were  in  conalant  terror  of  these  maraudara,  who  plunder  tents  and  carry  off  cattle, 
«rhen  they  dare,  and  we  were  lold  that  sDmo  of  them  bad  just  robbed  a  Bbotiya  or 
Eumaon  at  Darr.hin.  I  received  also  long  details  of  a  raid  made  by  the  Kijampo 
two  yoara  back,  on  cattle  belonging  to  the  people  of  Dungpa,  a  vilLage  about 
lilea  west  from  Shib-ehUam,  To  Bvange  this,  a  coDBiderable  party  of  Juharie, 
-who  happened  to  be  near  at  band,  combined  with  the  villagers  to  bunt  down  the 
jobbera,  whom  they  appear  to  have  treated  as  eo  many  wolves,  firing  upon  them 
without  the  least  compunction.  Five  or  sis  Kyampo  were  killed,  some  being  shot 
m  the  capture  by  the  Jubaris,  and  the  rest  being  summarily  disposed  of  by  the 
Huniyos,  to  whom  such  prisoners  as  were  taken  were  made  over  by  their  allies. 
One  or  two  of  our  party  were  present  on  this  occasion,  and  evidently  considered  it 
rather  good  aport.     The  Juharia  several  (  .       .      _      -       . 


life  of  a  man  U  looked 


their  own  civilization  is  sofTiciently  adi 

The  constituted  Tibetan  authorities  do  n 
In  matters  of  this  sort,  and  I  was  luld  that  ( 


peated  to  me  that  in  Bundes  the 
about  of  aa  touch  importance  as  that  of  a  goat ; 
J  make  the  difference  perceptible. 
leem  much  superior  to  their  subjects 
of  their  regular  modes  of  esecution 
smash  with  a  sledge-hammor  the  tbigh-bones  of  their  prisoners,  who  were 
•0  left  to  die.  In  tbie  manner,  it  is  taid,  tbey  murdered  an  officer  of  Oolab  Sing's 
Dogra  army  that  invaded  this  p»rt  of  Nari.  When  beleaguered  in  the  Sikh  fort 
4t  Kardain,  he  foolishly  neat  out  to  treat  with  the  besieging  Tibetan  force,  when 
he  was  instantly  seized  and  trealed  as  I  have  said,  though,  with  exceptional  polite- 
ness, they  ended  by  cutting  off  his  head,  a  diatinctjon  not  bestowed  on  ordinary 
culprits,  who  are  left  to  perish  as  they  may.  No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
this  brutal  trenchery  and  cruelty  is  accomtAnied  by  the  basest  cowardice. 

In  the  VAlley  down  which  we  had  come  the  vesetation  was  meagre,  but  I 
mention  as  deserving  of  notice,  'Salaula  Kali  and  'Trighchiu  paluslre.  This 
Triglochin  I  afterwards  found  again  at  IloCi,  Rrowing  with  •  Trigtuehin  laaritimiun 
liaa  at  an  elevation  of  about  1.5,000  feet.  In  addition  to  these  plants,  1  should 
mention  as  being  found  in  other  parts  of  Tibet,  and  often  as:Kx;iated  with  salt 
plants,  SalaolB,Eurotia,  and  the  Trig  loch  ins  alrB.idy  mentioned,  a  Crambe,  C.  Cordi- 
/olia,  not  greatly  differiug  from  t'eambe  marUimitm,  and  Olaiix  "nirHimn.  With 
theie  are  commonly  seen  many  common  northern  forms  of  Potentilla,  Itauuncnlua, 
,«c,  BO  ibal,  strauge  aa  it  may  appear,  we  here  often  have  at  these  great  elevations, 
tod  in  the  middle  of  the  coetioent  of  Asia,  an  assemblage  of  plants  which  may  any 
,day  be  found  growing  together  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Northern  Europe.  It  has  been 
■uigested  with  some  reason  that  this  curious  feature  of  the  Tibetan  Sora  may  be 
Attributed  to  the  immigratiou  of  the  salioe  types  of  the  Caspian.  But  considering 
lliat  a  coast-line  certainly  existed  along  the  northern  biso  of  the  Himalaya  as  late 
«s  the  Cretaceous  period,  and  Ibe  probability  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  Tibet  having 
Iteen  originaily  laid  out  beneath  the  ocean,  it  is  not  a  very  wild  speculation  to 
■Uppuse  that  this  marine  Qora  m.iy  have  been  diffused  along  a  former  coast-line  In 
the  past  ages  of  the  Earth,  and  subseqtieDtly  raised,  by  the  general  elevation  of  the 
■urface,  to  its  present  position. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  had  sent  on  two  men  as  videttes  to  see  that  the  bi^h- 
mad, which  wo  here  hod  to  cross,  was  clear;  od  arrival  at  iSAii-cAiVam,  they  reported 
that  a  beggar  with  a  few  g!>ats  constituted  the  only  danger  visible,  so,  he  having  been 
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mtcmptible,  wa  proceeded  to  cross  ihe  Chirclinn  river.  The  water  is  muddy 
Had  dark-coloured,  partly  perhaps  front  its  rising  in  ^liciera,  but  partly  also  from 
1  black  shale  nbich  here  tonus  Its  bed.  Having  forded  tbs  stream,  ne 
ended  the  high  bank  sad  again  stood  on  the  surface  of  the  great  plaloau,  vrbich 
was  here  somewhat  narrowly  circumscribed  by  hills  of  bold  oulline.  Tbe  road,  or 
rather  track,  to  Eyuvglung,  which  place  ivaa  now  about  12  roilea  distant,  could  be 
or  two  ia  &  north -easterly  direction  oyer  tbe  pluu,  and  then,  cntetiog 
the  bills,  was  lost  to  us.  On  the  west  we  saw  tbe  track  to  Dangpu  to  a.  somewhst 
greater  distance,  windioi:  between  two  low  rounded  lines  of  biUs,  the  northern  of 
which  abuts  on  the  Chwrchim  river  near  Shib-i-Jiilam. 


\ 
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*l!proifeliiBg  the  Btrangers,  our  people,  influenced  no  doubt  by  tbeir  wishes,  declared 
that  they  must  be  Bhotiyas,  and  not  Tibetans,  since  some  of  them  had  on  white 
olethesy  which  shoselout  brilliantly  in  the  sun,  whereas  the  habitual  dress  of  the 
Hbetans  is  of  a  dark  colour,  either  naturally  or  with  intense  dirt.    So  we  went 
without  hesitation,  but  to  the  horror  of  every  one,  when  it  was  too  late  to  get  out 
ot  their  way,  they  turned  out  to  be  a  party  of  Huniyas.      W.  and  I  instantly 
td^d  to  sneak  off  unobserved  down  a  ravine  near  which  we  were  moving,  but  the 
^Snt  was  evidently  futile.    The  enemy,  however,  was  plainly  not  dangerous  in 
point  of  numbers,  the  party  consisting  only  of  t^o;  so  our  people,  having  nearly 
ten  to  one  in  their  favour,  went  on  to  meet  them  with  great  heroism.    We  soon 
saw  that  an  amicable  arrangement  had  been  come  to,  and  the  combined  forces,  after 
a  short  conversation,  came  to  the  spot  where  we  had  posted  ourselves.  The  Tibetans 
were  two  inhabitants  of  Dungpu,  one  dressed  in  white,  one  in  black,  with  square- 
cut  caps,  Tartar  physiognomy,  very  dark  complexions,  and  long  pigtails,  and  were 
wttll  ^nown  to  our  people.     They  approached  us  making  many  polite  bows,  and, 
^'^iiig  off  tbeir  caps,  presented  the  cloth  of  ceremony,  as  was  becoming  from  inferiors 
to  Bviperiors.     This  is  a  form  which  is  universal  in  Tibet,  and  extends  into  China, 
thoixgli  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  an  explanation  of  the  custom.    The 
ciotli  176  received  was  of  cotton,  badly  woven,  but  of  a  fine  texture,  about  the  size 
of  &  small  handkerchief,  but  so  dirty  as  to  show  that  it  had  frequently  performed 
^^'^^ilar  offices  of  civility  before.    The  more  wealthy  classes  employ  silk  instead  of 
«>"tton  cloths,  the  legend,  "  Om  manepadme  hum,^  being  commonly  woven  in  damask 
^t    each  end.    The  sale  of  these  cloths  of  ceremony,  I  was  given  to  imderstand, 
^'^'^stituted  a  Government  monopoly  in  this  part  of  Tibet.     I  made  out  that  the 
"^■^^Hgers  felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  great  alarm  at  having  seen  us,  fearing  the  vengeance 
^  ^eir  rulers,  should  it  be  discovered  that  they  had  become  accessories  to  our  felonious 
ioix>ad  into  Tibet.    They  seemed,  however,  to  have  a  preponderating  respect  for  our 
friotids  the  Juharis,  with  whom  they  had  commercial  dealings,  and  in  whose  favour 
**^  balances  of  trade  were  said  now  to  be  rather  heavy.    They  were,  in  short,  poor 
^""^^tures  who  evidently  were  neither  capable  nor  desirous  of  doing  us  any  harm,  or 
0^  opposing  our  advance ;  and  after  some  talk  they  showed  us  how  we  might  go 
straigjj^  down  to  the  Satlaj\  by  a  ravine  near  the  head  of  which  we  then  were,  and 
^  get  out  of  the  public  road  and  at  once  avoid  all  risk  of  further  notice.   Assurances 
.  *****  they  had  only  to  keep  their  own  secret,  and  a  few  rupees  which  we  gave  them, 
■oothed  them  considerably,  and  we  parted  excellent  friends.     Before  they  left, 
^'^^ver,  we  heard  from  them  that  nothing  was  known  of  us  at  Kyunglung,  beyond 
ttie  old  reports  that  we  were  coming. 

-^t  2.30  p.m.  we  stopped  at  the  head  of  the  ravine  down  which  we  were  to  go  to 

ne  Satlaj,  to  put  up  the  barometer,  and  the  surface  of  the  plain  here  proved  to  be 

^820  feet  above  the  sea.     The  thermometer  was  53°,  but  slight  rain  was  falling, 

■^orin  accompanied  by  a  strong  wind  having  just  swept  longitudinally  over  the 

*7**^  from  west  to  east.    The  sun  had  been  very  hot  in  the  morning,  and  the  usual 

^^^  from  the  south  hardly  blew,  which  the  Bhotiyas  told  us  was  a  sign  of  rain. 

^  bere  foimd  growing  on  the  dry  surface  of  the  plain,  which  was  as  barren  as 

^''s  ChamoBthodos  adbuloBa,  a  Siberian  plant ;  and  an  aster,  A.  molliuscultts^  with 

^^ther  handsome  purple  flower,  was  also  common.    A  few  more  grasses  were  also 

Deyeuxia  compacta^  Stipa  Ever  sit,  and  mongholica^  Oryzopsis  cequiglumis, 

'•ostU  mongholica. 

I'he  ravine  we  followed  took  us  gradually  down  among  more  vigorous  vegetation, 

^^  some  hares  and  partridges  that  we  saw  showed  that  the  locality  was  better 

^ted  to  support  animal-life  also.    The  partridge  ie,  I  believe,  the  same  species 

\^erdix  Chukar)  common  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  outer  Himalaya,  and  in  Eumaon 


^'«^< 


T      TiZ    '  -^-    l.AlL&i-TAL  ASD 


— '-■»  K  T<rr  UffcTcnt  It 
ur£_  i^i.  Ttiij^i  difficulty 
v-T  -■•■-  ;^>iihjni  lite, 
w  -^-i  ;  j-i  ::"  'J«^,  fcd»g 
■-     I:  j  -^-■•^■i»:.  for  iu 
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laROwer  kbA  m(»fl  tortuoiu,  and  ended  lu  ui  extremely  n»TTow  gfxgt  with  Ughiab 
iUlb  on  dtber  lide,  from  which  we  had  the  utiifaction  to  emerge  at  about  half- 
Mt  fonr,  on  the  edge  of  the  SaOaJ,  close  to  which  we  eacamped. 

The  ipot  on  whtoh  we  had  thaa  almost  itumbled  was  rather  singDlir.  The 
■iier  Sowed  in  a  beautifut  clear  blue  stream,  in  a  deep  and  niirow  bed,  from  the 
aanka  of  which  ootfaing  was  to  be  seen  hut  the  black  shalj  cUSb  immediately  orer- 
!Mad.  The  upper  end  of  the  gorge  from  which  the  liver  issued,  seemed  at  first 
^uita  blocked  up,  but  a  closer  examiDition  showed  a  rent  hardly  exceeding  15  feet 
tn  braadtb,  through  which  the  water  came  with  a  current  that  was  hardly  per- 
ceptible, proriog  ithe  great  depth  of  the  channel,  for  the  stream  within  20  or  80 
yaida  of  its  point  of  issue  ws*  already  a  sparkling  rapid,  some  hundred  }rards  wide, 
•Dd  by  no  means  easy  to  ford.    I  thought  I  saweometbing  like  a  trap  dyke  among 


■in-AJ  um  oomt,  elitation  13,350 


Iba  focka  io  tbla  chasm,  bat  they  were  so  steep  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  at 
Umid.  On  azamining  the  boulders  and  pebbles  in  the  riTer,  I  foond  that  the  fjttt 
najmitj  were  of  the  slates  and  calcareone  rocks  of  the  vicinity,  but  that  a  notable 
proportion  were  composed  of  porphjries,  only  one  or  two  specimens  of  graniie 
Wi^  aeen.  Similar  porphyries  have  been  brought  to  me  from  Santurga,  on  the 
sflnant  of  the  Indue  that  passes  Gar,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  aome  at 
Imtit  of  the  intermediate  mountains  are  conpoeed  of  thpM  rocks,  a  supposition 
wUeh  ii  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fiery  red  colour  of  the  BUrfsce  which  was 
nmvked  by  Moorcroft,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  the  Qhotiyss, 
lAo  am  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  fair  at  Qar. 

In  the  shales  near  the  Satlaj  I  also  found  an  Ammonite  and  luoceramus,  show- 
ily thkt  these  strata  aro  either  Jurassic  or  Cretaceous.  We  had  here  descended  to 
13,860  feet,  the  lowest  point  we  reached  during  our  expedition,  and  the  ve^ietation 
«M  naore  cheerful,  though  still  not  much  to  boast  of.  The  largest  sbrub  was 
Ifyriearia  elegatu,  a  plant  closely  allied  to  the  tamarisk,  here  growing  to  a  height 
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of  5  or  6  feet,  with  BtAma  ofCea  3  or  4  iaches  in  diameter.  1'he  dams  (Cani^iiwi 
p]/gmma)  was  more  luxuriant  than  usuul,  rising  t«  3  Teet  or  more.  We  here  also 
found  Ckm'itm  graotoUue,  greatly  re«mbling  C.  Flammula  ;  Crepii  glawxi,  very 
like  a  form  at  tha  Altai  mountaina;  two  species  of  Tanaaium,  T.  gracih  and 
alternvmidiu ;  unA  several  species  of  Artemisia,  or  wormwood,  a  genus  largely 
developed  in  Tibet,  of  which  may  be  meutioned  J.  san-orum,  saholoidet,  and 
Soxbarghinni  ;  also  Cliriiloleii  craaai/nlta,  a  cruciferous  plant  which  might  hare 
been  added  to  the  list  of  saline  types  before  given. 

We  found  our  encampment  on  the  Satkj,  after  the  discomrurle  of  the  preceding 
•iaya,  quite  luiuriou-'.  The  ^yr/o'irta,  which  they  told  ua  was  abundant  at  O'ar, 
also  gave  ub  admirable  firewood,  an  article  in  which  wa  were  speudily  becoming 
connoisseurs,  while  we  were  greatly  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  quite  concealed 
from  inquisitive  Tibetans. 

ScpUmber  10.  From  the  Ht'laj  to  Li'ychepfiu,  or  Likitephu,  16  mt7«.— Ther- 
mometer at  5.30  a.m.,  36°'4,  H«vlng  thus  hnppily  accumplishcd  the  Srst  part  of 
our  projected  eipediiion  by  reaching  the  Satlaj  without  interruption,  we  now 
turned  oS  eastward  towards  the  lakes. 

Ae  we  started  to-day,  a  stray  yak  was  seen  on  the  hillside  just  over  our  tente ; 
it  was  forthwith  taken  possession  of,  according  to  the  custom  of  these  parte.  Ths 
owner,  if  be  is  discorerud,  gets  the  animal  again  by  paying  half  its  value,  and  I 
afierwarda  heard  that  thia  happened  in  the  present  instance. 

From  the  bank  of  the  Satlaj  we  at  once  climbed  to  the  level  of  the  plun,  but, 
among  the  low  limestone  hills  by  which  we  found  ourselves  surrounded,  the 
presence  of  any  alluvial  deposit  wis  a  little  doubtful.  The  vegetation  became  as 
fcanty  aa  before.  From  this  jioaition  we  iiad  a  fine  view  of  the  Himalayan  peaks  to 
the  south-weat.  The  morning  was  splendidly  clear,  and  there  was  not  a  speck 
of  cloud  to  be  seen.  The  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Milam  glacier,  and  Kamet 
with  its  dependeociee,  came  out  very  Snety.  Two  other  very  distant  peaks  were 
also  noted,  almost  directly  down  the  course  of  the  Satlaj,  probably  Porgyid,  rather 
more  than  100  miles  off,  opposite  to  which  this  river  makea  its  great  bend  to  the 
south.  We  continued  for  some  time  among  low  hills,  and  saw  many  barhal.  As 
we  were  now  again  approaching  the  Kyunglung  road,  it  was  necessary  Vo  be  more 
careful  in  our  proceedings  than  on  the  previous  day.  The  village  of  Kyungluag 
was  not  visible  from  oui  road,  as  it  lay  among  the  ravines  near  the  Satlaj ;  but, 
understanding  that  it  was  one  of  the  hisbest  ])laces  in  Tibet  where  crops  of  grain 
are  produced,  we  sent  a  man  round  to  pluck  some  barley  from  the  fields.  He 
returned  to  our  camp  in  the  evening  with  several  ears  nearly  ripe.  This  grain, 
Hordenm  vuJgare,  in  tlie  variety,  H.  nuJum,  the  spilieleta  in  two  ranks,  and  gnuD 
not  awned.  He  also  brought  some  curious  concretionary  pebbles,  evidently  formed 
frotn  fine  shingle  encrusted  with  concentric  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime,  derived 
fiom  the  water  of  a  hot  spring  that  issues  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Batlaj  opposite 
Kyunglung.  These  little  pebbles  are  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pna  to  a  pin's  head. 
They  were  quite  separate  one  from  another,  though  in  ■  second  hot  spring  at 
Tirthapuii,  on  the  Batlaj,  pome  miles  higher  up  the  river,  a  compact  rock  is  formed 
by  the  agglomeration  of  similar  pisiform  spheres.  Tn  the  Tirthnpnri  rock,  epeci- 
of  which  are  often  brought  away  as  curiosities  by  the  Bhotlyas  who  visit  tha 
place,  the  grains  are  very  uniform  in  their  dimensions,  much  more  so  than  th« 
Kyungluug  jiebblee.  Both  these  springs  are  said  to  be  very  hot,  that  at  Tirthapuri 
the  hottest,  bo  that  it  is  disagreeable  to  put  one's  band  in  it.  The  Kyunglung 
spring,  from  the  accounts  given  of  it — and  it  is  noticed  by  Moorcroft  at  some 
length — is  no  doubt  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  offensive  smell  of 
that  gis  affording  an  easy  means  of  reoognieing  it.    I  should  add  that  the  water  of 
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this  spring,  baaidsB  coating  the  pebbles  aa  aboTe  explained,  forma  a  large  bed 
of  tufaceous  Umestone,  wbicb  ia  Tenmrkable  (at  its  pure  white  colour  and  its  friable 
teiture. 

Oar  route  now  lay  over  Tory  no  in  teres  ting,  undulntinj  ground,  dry  and  barren 
in  the  Qitreme;  there  was  cu  road  or  even  track,  and  the  Bun  meanwhile  was 
getting  intensely  hot.  We  halted  about  noon  to  rest  the  cattle  at  a  place  called 
0am,  where  there  was  a  small  spring,  and  sought  in  vnia  fur  some  shelter  among 
the  sLUDied  bushes  or  rucks,  nune  of  which,  however,  rose  high  enough  to  afford 
even  a  little  sbsde  for  uur  beadn.  The  ei])oBure  during  Che  heat  of  the  day  had  by 
this  time  completed  the  removal  of  the  akin  from  our  faces.  The  extreme  dryness 
of  the  air,  and  the  ciild  winds,  combine  with  the  intense  power  of  the  sun  to 
produce  this  effect,  which  ia  exhibited  on  the  blackened  faces  of  the  Tibetaas 
themselves,  the  jioorer  classes  of  whom  are  nearly  as  dark  as  the  nativos  of  the 
plains  of  Northern  India.  All  about  the  halting-ground  at  Oam  were  many  small 
pilUre,  built  of  dry  stone,  which  we  were  told  were  erected  by  the  Huniya  shepherds 
to  scare  away  the  wolves  and  leopards  from  their  Bocks.  The  last-named  animal  Is 
the  uuDce,  Felis  unciu.  lie  is  characterized  by  his  long  tall  and  the  obscure 
markings  of  bis  skin,  which  is  of  a  dull  asli-grej  colour.  Ha  is  not  uncommon  in 
Tibet  generally,  and  descends  as  low  as  10,000  feet  among  the  Himalayan  valleys, 
and,  it  is  said,  olten  makes  much  havoc  among  the  sheep.  The  wolf,  called  ehnng 
by  the  Tibetans,  and  the  same  specieii,  I  believe,  aa  the  wolf  of  Europe,  offers 
curious  example  ot  the  reapiiearanoe  in  the  open  regions  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  of 
Btt  animal  which,  although  quite  unknown  on  the  wooded  slopeB  of  the  Himalaya, 
is  very  common  in  the  plains  of  Nortb-Western  India,  and  shows  bow  the  con- 
ditions of  aurfoco  affect  the  development  of  animal-life,  no  leis  strongly  than 
those  of  climate  and  temperature. 

On  leaving  Gum,  we  gradually  asceuded.  I  net  up  the  barometer  on  one  of  the 
highest  parts  of  the  ridge,  15,910  feet,  which  we  crossed  on  our  way  from  the  Satlaf 
to  Ligehejihu,  and  while  so  employed  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  hailstorm  acoom- 
panied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  We  saw  this  storm,  like  that  of  the  previous 
day,  driving  up  from  the  west,  looking  very  black,  and  it  passed  on  over  us  towards 
the  lakes.  The  regular  sooth  wind  had  been  wanting  to-day  also,  and  this  had  no 
doubt  made  the  sun'a  power  seem  to  us  so  exceaalve.  During  this  storm  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  not  below  4C°. 

We  DOW  began  to  descend  towards  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  here  separate  the 
Satiaj  from  the  great  plain  of  Ouge.  Our  route  first  lay  over  a  flat  pieceof  ground, 
which  looked  like  a  portion  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  plain  that  had  been 
poshed  up  a  few  hundred  feet  more  than  the  rest. 

The  halting*ground — for  it  is  nothing  more — called  Ligchepha,  soon  became 
Tisible,  marked  only  by  a  patch  of  green,  under  some  limestone  cliffs  at  the  edge  of 
the  great  barren  plateau  below  us,  while  some  small  pools  of  water  beyond  it  showed 
the  position  of  the  river  by  which  we  were  to  halt.  We  reached  our  camp  at  about 
6  p,m.  J  it  was  pitched  near  the  half-dried-up  river-bed,  on  ground  which,  though 
now  dry,  looked  as  if  it  were  at  tiroes  awampy,  or  even  altogether  under  water. 

The  evening  was  very  fine,  and  the  setting  sun  lighted  up  the  monntaius  on  the 
east  md  south-east  most  brilliantly,  showing  us  very  distinctly  the  towarH  at  the 
place  called  Lama-Chorten,  distant  about  15  miles  across  the  plain,  close  to  which 
tny  brother  passed  on  his  visit  Co  the  lakes  ia  1816.  Lama-chorien  is  the  tirst 
baiting-ground  in  the  open  plain  of  Ouije  on  the  way  into  Tibet  from  the  Hima- 
layan valley  of  Darma  and  Bt/ans,  by  the  passes  of  Each,  Ni/ite,  and  Lankpya- 
Itkh.  The  buildings  called  chorten  or  choktan  by  the  Tibetans  are  votive 
vrhich  are  described  by  my  brolher  as  "  little  towera  of  dry  atone,  stuck 
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about  with  flags."  These  particular  chortens,  I  was  told,  are  erected  by  the 
married  women  of  Darma  as  a  votive  offering  for  their  husbands*  safe  return  home 
from  their  travels  in  Tibet,  and  it  is  a  common  joke  that  the  young  unmarried 
women  also  set  up  their  chortens  in  hopes  of  getting  husbands  in  whom  they  may 
take  a  similar  interest.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  people  of  Darma  and 
Byans  are  so  Tibetan  that  they  have  not  adopted  the  Hindu  customs  of  marriage, 
which,  however,  prevail  to  a  great  extent  amongst  their  neighbours  of  JuAar.  The 
girls  of  DarmOy  accordingly,  instead  of  being  betrothed  and  finally  disposed  of 
when  mere  children,  are  not  married  till  they  are  grown  up,  when  their  own  views 
are  more  or  less  consulted. 

The  sight  of  these  chorten  towers,  which  they  were  enabled  to  see  distinctly 
by  help  of  a  telescope,  greatly  amused  the  less  instructed  of  our  Bhotiyas^  and  they 
talked  of  it  for  days  afterwards. 

This  day  had  been  particularly  barren  of  botanical  interest,  not  a  single  novelty 
being  added  to  our  list,  llie  elevation  of  Ligchephu  is  14,950  feet.  At  9  p.m., 
thermometer  in  the  air,  44°;  in  the  tent,  with  the  help  of  the  fire,  SS^-S.  These 
figures  will  show  the  effect  of  the  fire.  In  general  we  managed  to  keep  the  tempe- 
rature inside  about  ten  degrees  above  that  of  the  external  air,  but  only  so  long  as 
the  fire  was  burning,  and  in  the  morniog  there  was  generally  but  little  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  inside  and  outside  until  the  sun  rose. 

September  11.  Ligchephu  to  the  Darma  Yankti,  8  miles. — At  Ligchephu,  at  sun- 
rise about  6  a.m.,  thermometer  28°'5  ;  at  7  a.m.,  air,  33° ;  earth,  a  foot  below  the 
surface,  50°.  The  river  at  Ligchephu  is  the  Chu-naku,  or  Black  river.  The  part  of 
it  which  will  be  seen  from  the  map  to  bend  suddenly  back  below  this  place,  flowing 
nearly  in  an  opposite  direction  to  its  previous  course,  is  locally  called  Biphu  Kula^ 
a  name  meaning  ^*  contrary-flowing/'  and  the  Biphu  Kula,  therefore,  is  not  a  distinct 
stream,  as  was  supposed  by  my  brother.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
rivers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Guge,  from  the  Chu-naku  inclusive,  and  those  in  the 
west.  The  latter  all  flow  in  deep  ravines,  the  depression  of  which  below  the  surface 
is  often  exceedingly  great.  The  beds  of  the  eastern  rivers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
all  shallow,  and  not  sunk  more  than  25  feet  or  ro  below  the  general  level  of  the 
plain.  This  difference,  which  gives  a  totally  difierent  aspect  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  plateau,  is  readily  explained  by  reference  to  the  gradually  increasing  depth  of 
the  bed  of  the  Satlaj  as  it  flows  westward,  combined  with  the  circumstance  of  the 
channels  both  of  the  minor  streams  and  of  the  Satiaj  itself  being  more  in  solid  rock 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  plain,  and  more  in  unconsolidated  alluvial  matter  in  the 
west,  where  the  thickness  of  those  deposits  is  very  much  greater.  The  Chu-mtiku 
was  at  this  season  but  a  small  stream,  broken  up  into  several  different  channels,  all 
very  shallow,  and  evidently  constantly  shifting  their  positions. 

Leaving  Ligchephu  behind  us,  but  still  having  on  our  left,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
or  two,  the  hills  from  which  we  had  descended  the  evening  before,  we  forded  the  river 
and  struck  across  the  plain.  Its  suiface  was  almost  perfectly  level,  covered  with 
small  shingle,  and  having  quite  the  appearance  of  adried-up  lake.  This  continued 
with  no  variation  to  the  Qunda  Yankti^  a  stream  somewhat  larger  than  the  Ckur 
nakuy  with  a  bed  200  yards  wide,  its  water  also  flowing  in  several  different  channels, 
and  sunk  abont  25  feet  below  the  plain.  This  section  shows  nothing  but  gravel, 
finer,  however,  than  that  seen  in  the  larger  ravines  near  Tisum,  On  the  banks  of 
this  stream  grows  a  small  Hippophae,  H,  rhamnoides,  a  species  found  on  the  etst 
coast  of  England,  which  we  had  before  met  on  the  edge  of  the  Milam  glacier.  It 
was  here  covered  with  small  yellow  fruit,  which  was  exceedingly  sour,  though  of  a 
pleasant  flavour,  and  it  was  eaten  most  voraciously  by  the  Bhotiyas  as  they  passed. 

Beyond  the  Qunda  Yankti,  about  4  miles  more  of  the  plain  brought  us  to  the 
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Darma  Tankti^  a  stream  still  larger  than  the  former,  but  quite  similar  in  character. 
We  here  again  approached  the  hills  more  closely,  and  finallj  encamped  at  an  alti- 
tude of  15,230  feet,  under  a  low  ridge  round  which  the  river  flows. 

Our  msrch  to-day  was  short,  and  after  our  journey  was  over  I  attempted  to 
make  ohserrations  with  the  theodolite  to  determine  the  height  of  Gurla,  which 
mountain  was  becoming  a  more  and  more  prominent  object  as  we  approached  it. 
But  a  cold  wind,  which  did  not  subside  till  late  in  the  evening,  was  blowing 
with  great  force  all  the  afternoon,  and  made  it  very  difficult  to  observe  angles  with 
eoy  degree  of  nicety.  From  the  point  where  I  bad  taken  up  my  position,  I  looked 
over  the  plain  towards  Tisum  for  not  less  than  25  miles,  but  the  view  was  rendered 
▼ery  indistinct  by  the  mirage,  which  was  so  great  that  objects  near  the  horizon 
lost  their  true  forms  even  at  short  distances,  and  became  quite  confused,  appearing 
to  quiver  and  flicker  as  much  as  ever  I  saw  tbem  do  in  India. 

On  our  road  to-day  we  again  observed  a  wolf,  and  some  small  antelopes  {Pro- 
capra  picticaitdd),  but  too  far  ofif  to  come  within  range  of  Bachu*s  gun ;  many 
Kyang  were  of  course  seen.  The  vegetation  was  still  most  meagre,  Oxytropis 
Stmcheyana  being  the  only  novelty.  In  the  evening  we  held  a  council  to  consider 
our  route,  and  determined  to  go  on  via  Qyanima^  intending  thence  to  turn  up  to 
the  north  of  Bakas  tal ;  a  p^an,  however,  that  we  next  day  changed  for  the  southern 
route,  which  we  actually  followed.     At  9  p.m.,  thermometer  in  air,  41°'8. 

September  12.  Darma  Yankti  to  Oyantma,  10  miles, — At  6  a.m.,  ther- 
mometer 28^ ;  at  9  a.m.,  53°. 

Hugging  a  projecting  point  of  the  low  hills  on  our  left,  or  to  the  north,  the 
summits  of  which  barely  reach  a  height  of  15,400  feet,  and  leaving  on  our  right 
two  or  three  small  detached  hills  that  rise  abruptly  from  the  flat,  we  made  directly 
for  the  so-called  fort  of  Gyanima,  or  Nima-khar,  the  former  name  being  a 
compound  of  the  Tibetan  words,  Gya,  " splendour,"  and  nima,  the  "sun;"  the 
latter  of  Nima,  the  "  sun,"  aod  khar,  '*  fort."  The  hill  on  which  the  fort 
stands  soon  became  visible,  though  the  lake  at  its  foot  did  not  appear  till  some 
time  afterwards.  The  miserable  slow  pace  of  the  cattle,  the  great  power  of  the 
sun,  and  the  extreme  violence  of  the  afternoon  wind,  made  us  heartily  sick  of  this 
arid  plain,  which  ofl'ered  no  novelties  in  any  shape  whatever  to  engage  our  attention 
daring  the  hours  we  were  crawling  over  it.  At  last  we  came  sufficiently  near  t  > 
the  lake  to  make  us  brighten  up  a  little,  for  we  knew  that  there  would  be  Tibetans 
encamped  with  their  cattle  on  the  pastures  along  the  water,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  he  careful  where  we  went.  The  mirage,  however,  was  so  strong  again  to-day, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  objects  with  a  telescope  any  better  than  with  the 
naked  eye^  and  a  Eolitary  wild  donkey  standing  in  our  way  kept  us  on  the  qui  vive 
for  some  time.  When  at  length  he  was  clearly  distinguished,  we  went  on  with 
additional  confidence,  for  his  presence  showed  that  men  were  still  far  enough  away. 
By  degrees,  as  we  approached  the  water,  the  haziness  became  less,  and  we  saw 
diatinctly  several  encampments  a  mile  or  two  off.  There  were  clusters  of  small 
black  tents,  with  cattle  grazing  near,  and  human  figures  were  seen  moving  about 
them.  We  were  so  little  elevated  above  the  sheet  of  water  that  its  form  could  not 
he  made  out,  but  we  saw  that  it  extended  to  the  north-west  many  miles  in  length, 
and  that  its  borders  were  fringed  with  vegetation,  the  dark  colour  of  which  con- 
trasted with  the  pale  bare  surface  of  the  plain  beyond.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake  rose  fine-looking  hills,  bold  and  utterly  barren ;  they  are  the  highest  between 
the  Indian  watershed  and  the  Sathij\  and  yet  we  could  only  discern  a  single  small 
patch  of  snow  on  one  of  the  highest  summits,  which  I  afterwards  determined  to  be 
18,400  feet  above  the  sea.  Their  rich  reddish-brown  t'nts  made  it  probable  that 
they  were  composed  of  some  of  the  igneous  rocks  on  which  we  were  just  entering. 

No.  III.— March,  1900.]  s 
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The  pUin  orer  which  we  had  besn  trarelling  for  the  Iwt  two  diyv,  it*  perfectif 
level  or  geotlf  sloping  lurftce  covered  with  Bhiagle,  ths  mountsln  altqiea  which 
boonded  it,  and  the  detached  hilla  that  rose  from  it,  presentiag  cliffii  thAt  Aoop  np 
kbrnptlf  like  rocky  couta  and  iglanda,  forcibly  Buggested  that  here  was  the  diird- 
Qp  bed  of  some  great  lake  or  inland  sea,  to  which  the  eOecti  of  the  mjiage  frequently 
gave  a  wonderful  reality. 

The  hill  of  Qyanioia  is  an  iiolated  mais  of  eruptive  rock,  cbiefiy  hjporithaiie 
01  broD2it«.  The  Hurface  is  much  firaured,  and  the  rock  breaks  up  very  readily 
into  small  fragments.  Coatings  of  serpentine  and  siliceous  matters  are  also  commen 
OB  the  fiwes  of  the  joints,  and  it  weathers  to  a  reddish-brown  colour.  The  regular 
road  li«a  through  a  de[vemon  in  the  middle  of  this  hill,  which  our  cavaksde  there- 
(on  avoided,  moving  off  round  the  eonth-eaat  extremity,  under  the  further  angle 
of  which  our  camp  wb*  formed. 


I  myself  went  straight  down  to  the  lake,  pasMug  tolerably  close  ti  a  Hoiuya 
tent,  the  people  near  which,  however,  took  no  notice  of  us.    The  ground  at  tlia 
north-west  angle  of  the  hill  over  which  I  passed  is  customarily  occupied  earlier  In 
the  seaiou  by  the  Jufaari  Bhotiyae,  who  encamp  here,  as  I  was  told,  this  bma^ 
one  of  the  r^pilar  marts  for  the  traffic  between  the  Tibetans  ani  the  people  of  ihm 
upper  Himalayan  valleyst  the  former  barteriog  salt  and  borax  for  grain  or  Indian, 
or  European  commodities  brought  np  by  the  JuhariB.    The  soil  was  oovered  iritk- 
green  turf  intersected  by  numerous  small  streams,  and  in  some  parts  was  even  i^ 
little  boggy.      Sanuntvlui  aquatUit   and  HipparU  mdgarit,  or    horsetail,   both. 
common  English  plants,  were  growing  in  all  the  pools ;  Jtanuneultu  eymbalarim^ 
a  small  creeping  apeoiea  with  tridentate  leaves,  is  common  ia  all  the  valloyt  o^ 
Hundes,  and  widely  diffused  over  Northern  Asia  and  America;  two  Gentians;  aaA- 
a  very  small  purple  Primi^a,  P,  Tibetiea,  not  exceeding  sn  inch  in  height,  wuiV 
abundant  amongst  the  herbage.    In  the  streams,  which  were  usually  only  two  oK" 
three  fett  in  depth,  were  many  small  fish.    One  of  these  we  managed  to  catch,  aaV- 
our  Bhotiyaa  aaid  that  when  they  are  nicamped  here  they  get  plenty  of  larger  slip 
Hen  stand  in  the  shallower  jnrts  of  the  streams  witb  sticks,  ready  to  strike  at  th^ 
fish,  which  are  driven  down  from  some  distance  by  another  party,  who  o^mo  alo^^ 
in  the  watercourse].    I  saw  no  large  fish,  however,  and  it  was  suggested  that  tbaf 
had  retired  into  the  lake,  as  it  was  now  getting  cold  again;  and  it  ia  possibly  far 
ibsM  small  rivulets  must  cool  down  muchbeforethegeneralmasaof  water  In  the  lakv- 
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trude  upon  it,  but  wc 
s  of  the  walls.  I  did 
lythlcal  interest  was  attached  to  the  ruina. 
Q  got  a  good  view  of  the  lake,  which  is  a  sheet 
.owbere  pntbablj  much  more  than  a  mile  in 
breadth,  From  its  lower  end,  I  wan  told,  a  stream  flows  off  nod  joins  the  iJarma 
raiikti,  which  soon  afterwards  unices  witli  the  Gunda  Yankti,  and  tlie  conibined 
riTer  then  takes  the  name  of  Chu-kar.  The  upper  end  of  the  lake  where  we  stood 
termicates  in  pools  of  water  and  swamps,  a  very  small  utrenin  only  Bowing  in  from 
this  quarter.  The  ground  nlon^  the  edges  of  the  water  was  generally  low,  and 
many  Huniya  encampments  were  dotted  aloDg  the  banks,  with  immense  Socks  of 
theep,  herds  of  yak,  and  a  few  horses,  all  of  which  we  eaw  very  distinctly  with  our 
telescopes.  Innumernble  waterfowl  covered  the  spits  of  mud  that  ran  out  into  the 
lake  at  tbia  suuthern  eoi),  and  Urge  numbers  of  birds  were  also  collected  about  the 
pools  and  swarapa.  Of  tlieao  may  tie  enumerated  a  fine  large  grey  bustard  with 
black  neck  and  tail,  grey  geese,  ducks,  leal,  snipe,  terns,  eandpi])ers,  curlew,  a  Gsli- 
ing-hawk,  and  small  heion.  The  but^lard  refused  to  be  shot,  and  walked  off 
triumphantly  as  the  sportsman  approiicbcd ;  and  a  gooee,  aoxiuus,  I  eujipose,  to 
•upport  the  reputation  bis  family  has  earned,  was  the  only  Tictlro  of  Bachu'a  arts. 
Slicking  to  one  of  the  feet  of  the  goose  was  a  small  leech. 

The  ground  all  about  our  camp  was  covered  with  the  burrows  of  a  small  mt-liko 
Miimal  with  a  very  short  t^l  (Cricelus  songarkui),  a  specimen  of  which  I  after- 
wards managed  to  catch. 

Along  the  foot  of  the  hil!  issued  many  copious  springs,  the  temperature  of 
which  was  36^^  Tha  open  running  water  in  the  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock,  was 
43°,  and  the  temperature  of  the  earth  0  inches  below  the  surface,  47°.  The  surfoae 
of  the  lake  was  calculated  to  be  14,880  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  returning  to  tile  tents  after  our  short  stroll  to  the  point  overlooking  the 
lake,  we  found  our  company  drinking  tea  in  the  Tibetan  style.  This  is  quite  a 
different  operation  from  the  Chinese  or  European  infusion  system.  The  tea  used  is 
«tthB  description  known  as  brick-tes,  which  is  tightly  compressed  into  brick-like 
blocka.  It  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  butter,  flavoured  with  salt,  imd 
thickened  with  barley-meal,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  soup.  To  my  taste  this  parti- 
cular brew  was  simply  nauseous.  The  compound,  when  concocted  with  proper 
materials  and  on  scientific  principles,  is  declared  by  competent  authority  to  be 
gcod,  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  as  there  certainly  are  difierciices  in  English  tea- 
pots, BO  there  ate  also  in  Tibetan  kettles.  Tea-drinking  Is  a  ccnstant  occupation 
for  a  Tibetan.  In  every  tent  and  in  every  house  the  tea-kettle  is  always  on  the 
fire.  The  laws  of  hospitality  bind  all  to  present  tea  to  their  guests,  and  every 
Tibetan  carries  with  him  a  wooden  bo'.vl  of  Himalayau  maple  by  way  of  teacup. 
The  universality  of  tea-drinking  in  Tibet  is  such  that  it  would  appear  tu  ofier  a 
good  market  for  the  pn>duce  of  the  Himalayan  tea  plantations.  At  8  p.m.,  ther- 
mometer 3ti°. 

Stptember  13,  Hima-khar  to  Jungbwa  TJ,  20  miUi.—Kl  6  a.m.,  thermometer 
23°'5.  This  temjKjrature  may  perhaps  have  been  affected  by  rodi.ttion,  but  the 
.cold  had  been  rapidly  increasing  during  the  last  few  days,  when  the  rainy  weather 
on  the  mmalaya  seems  to  have  ended.  At  8  a.m.,  tliermometer  42°.  Leaving 
Ximn-khar,  we  crossed  the  plain  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  here  something  nnder  a 
mile  in  breadth, and  came  upon  low  rounded  trap-bills,  simil.ir  in  their  constituents 
lo  the  hill  of  2sima-khaT  before  deeciibed.  A  few  isolated  points  also  projected 
irom  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
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V/a  had  now  reached  the  estiemu  eutern  end  of  the  great  L>late>u  vf  Quge, 
and  entrred  a  hillj  country  characterized  by  numerous  valleys  with  perfectly 
Sat  alluvial  bottomB  by  which  it  h  i[iter»>ctod.  Moat  of  those  were  quite 
dry,  emat)  streams  existing  only  in  »  few  of  them.  This  circumstance,  added 
to  the  idnioat  perfect  horiKontnlity  of  their  transveree  S'ction,  theif  general  •gree- 
ment  Id  elevation  with  that  of  the  great  plateau,  the  abrupt  riite  of  the  rocky 
hills  on  either  eido  of  them,  and  their  general  uniforniity  of  breadth  for  con- 
siderable dietaaisef,  seems  quite  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  existing  a^nciee 
having  caused  them.  They  must,  without  doubt,  have  been  pvuduced  by  the  action 
of  currents  in  extensive  bodies  of  water  that  have  formerly  been  tprend  over  targe 
portions  of  the  plateau,  but  1  cannut  say  that  there  seems  any  decisive  evidence  to 
show  how  or  when  this  action  took  place.  I  have  elsewhere  given  my  reaeons  for 
believing  that  the  alluvial  deijoaita  of  Qvge  were  first  laid  nut  by  the  ocean.  The 
valleys  to  which  I  am  now  slludiug  may  either  have  assumed  their  characterictic 
forma  before  the  elevation  of  the  great  plateau  above  the  t^ea-level,  ur  they  mBy 
have  been  formed  after  some  partial  elevation,  when  lakes  much  larger  than  those 
now  remaining  still  existed,  the  waters  i.>f  which  have  been  since  drsinaJ  off. 

Crossing  over  a  conEiderable  (pur  from  tlie  high  hills  north-east  of  Oya-ninia, 
we  again  descended  into  a  broad  level  valley,  which,  by  taking  a  more  uircuitoos 
route,  we  might  have  followed  the  whole  way  from  the  lake.  Up  it  we  had,  fbr 
the  first  time,  a  coiniilete  view  of  the  grand  dome-like  peak  of  Eailai,  distant  firom 
us  about  3Q  miles.  This  valley,  whioli  is  about  half  a  mile  wide.  Is  called  Tarn. 
It  had  once  been  green,  no  doubt,  but  was  now  quite  burnt  up  and  yellow,  and  it 
is  probably  only  in  the  riprin^,  when  the  snow  is  melting,  that  the  vegetation  has 
any  activity.  A  little  further  on  we  came  to  a  stream  in  which  we  saw  many 
small  fish.  We  managed  to  catch  a  good  many,  but  through  the  stupidity  of  one 
of  my  servants,  they  were  unfortunately  all  thrown  away  toon  after  my  return  to 
Knmaon.  They  were  of  three  species— the  largest  about  8  inches  lon:j,  with  scales, 
no  doubt  carp  (C^jii'i'iiii);  the  others  4  or  5  inches  long,  with  cirrhi  and  without 
scales  {Siiuridif),  The  stream  seemed  nowhere  to  be  more  than  three  feet,  and  was 
generally  only  one  fuot  deep,  and  during  the  winter  it  must  certainly  have  been 
frozen  into  a  solid  mass,  with  all  it  contained.  The  question  naturally  arises.  Do 
the  Gsh  live  through  the  winter  frozen  up  with  the  water?  The  only  way  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty,  if  this  he  a  difliculty  to  a  fish,  is  by  supposing  that  the  stock  is 
renewed  every  year  from  the  lake  at  Gyanima.at  a  season  when  there  is  sufBcient 
water  to  supply  a  continuous  stream  the  whole  way  along.  When  we  were  there 
no  such  communication  existed,  and  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  in  many  placeadry, 
but  while  the  winter's  an ow  is  melting  off,  the  quantity  of  water  may  be  larger.  This 
▼alley  we  follawtd  up  for  many  miles.  It  was  hounded  on  either  ^ide  by  trap  hills 
covered  with  loose  stones,  and  utterly  bare  of  all  vegetation.  The  diminutive 
(traam  at  its  bottom  had  green  margins,  which  now  afforded  but  scanty  pasture, 
:i>r  the  ground  had  been  closely  cropped  by  the  docks  of  the  Hiiniyas.  The  valley 
ine  now  abuuduned,  but  we  everywhere  saw  signs  of  their  old  encatnpmenta. 
After  a  long  and  tedious  march,  in  which  the  previous  labours  uf  the  sheep  and 
goats  rendered  cur  herborization  null  and  void,  we  passed  the  watershed,  beyond 
which  the  drainage  begins  to  fall  into  Rukat-tnl.  The  division  of  the  waters  is 
hardly  marked,  the  two  valleys  running  into  one  another  with  hardly  any  iniemip- 
tioo.  The  summit  level  is  probably  not  more  than  200  feet  above  the  level  of 
Makia-tai,  or  15,200  feet  above  the  sea.  We  here,  for  a  short  distance,  went  over 
the  same  ground  that  was  passed  by  my  brother  in  1646.  He,  however,  ultimately 
turned  off  round  the  north  end  of  Rakas-lai,  while  we  made  for  its  southern  border. 
It  was  now  neatly  sunset,  and  we  were  rspidly  approaching  J'mjii/6icu-(o(,  when 
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Bftinps  ol'Tibetttn  shepherds  wera  certain  to  b3  fjuad,  and,wliBt  wns  ivorse,  Tibetans 
who  knew  our  Milam  pHopls.  Oae  of  them  wafl  known  to  have  left  Milam  only  n 
few  days  before  ua,  and  if  our  party  was  discovered,  it  would  iiave  been  at  once  de- 
lected liiat  ive  had  no  legitimate  business  bsre.  Nobody  knew  the  precise  localities, 
■o  it  was  cl«arly  desirable  to  come  to  a  halt  before  dark,  as  otherwise  our  difSculties 
might  hare  been  much  increased.  Scouts  were  conaeqiiently  scat  on  in  advance, 
ud  we  anxiously  looked  for  water,  without  which  we  could  not  lialt,  but  water 
there  waa  none.  Thm  forced  to  advance,  we  very  soon  reoeivt'd  a  report  tliat  we 
were  close  to  some  Tibetan  encampmenta,  and,  turning  a  corner,  we  looked  through 
■  aide  ravine  into  a  most  inviliog  green  valley  with  plenty  of  water;  but  it  was  not 
for  u^,  and  wo  |>»flsed  rapidly  on.  Hoping  to  get  a  better  idea  of  tlie  localities,  or 
to  be  able  to  discover  some  place  where  we  might  get  water,  I  started  up  the  hill 
on  our  left,  from  the  top  of  which  I  looked  down  into  the  valley  wo  had  just  seen. 
It  waa  wide  and  open  like  that  of  Tara,  with,  a  stream  or  succession  of  pools  of 
water  tolerably  near ;  but  it  was  TuUy  occupied  by  Tibc tang,  and  we  could  do 
nothing  hilt  go  on.  In  coming  down  the  hill,  I  descried  some  large  flocks  of  sheep 
in  the  valley  directly  ahead  of  us,  so  it  was  evidcat  that  we  must  run  the  gauutlet 
of  our  supposed  enemiea.  We  went  on,  therefore,  as  boldly  as  might  be,  theBhotiyas 
in  a  desperate  fright,  and,  on  lurniag  a  proj'ooting  point,  wc  found  that  the  valley 
along  which  we  hud  come  opened  into  another  larger  one,  in  which  we  saw,  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mi1i>  of  us,  two  Tibetan  encampments  un  our  right  and  one  do  our 
left.  It  was  now  dusk,  and  as  turning  back  was  out  of  the  questioQ,  wo  went  lo 
what  appeared  to  be  a  stream  in  tlia  centre  of  the  valley,  but  to  our  utter  disgust 
it  was  quite  dry.  However,  a  halt  had  now  become  quite  unavoidable,  and,  more- 
over, it  was  plain,  as  the  Huniya  tents  ware  so  near  ua,  tbat  water  must  eiiat  close 
by.     So  hero  we  encamped. 

Boru,  the  Padhan  of  Tola,  who  by  this  time  had  shown  himself  to  have  far  the 
bist  head  of  the  party,  waa  immediately  sent  off  to  reconnoitre.  He  fdl  in  with  an 
old  woman  who  was  driving  home  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  soon  came  bick  and  reported 
(hat  the  dong,  i.e.  pnstoritl  encampments,  belonged  to  ribepberds  from  JIorM,  a  plac« 
tie  other  dJe  of  Ma-nastrouxir,  who  were  pretty  certain  not  to  know  any  of  our 
people.  Water  was  also  pointed  out  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  close  by,  and  matters 
appeared  to  begin  to  mend.  By  this  time  the  night  bad  set  in,  and  the  moon  was 
ihjning  brightly.  Our  tents  were  just  pitched,  whan  from  one  of  the  camps  near 
inued  a  most  altrming-Iooking  horsemau,  who  rode  strugbt  down  towards  us,  the 
long  dark  shadows  adding  to  the  terrors  of  hisappt-araacc,  but  the  si«ctro  dissolveil 
Into  nothing  more  than  the  reality  of  a  boy  taking  home  a  stray  pony. 

As  it  was  now  getting  dark,  and  every  one  was  tired,  Boru  once  more  started 
with  one  other  Bhotiya  for  the  nearest  Tibetan  tent,  to  see  how  far  our  more  press- 
ing wants  could  be  supplied  witliout  further  exertion  on  the  part  of  our  men.  He 
very  soon  returned  with  a  large  bundle  of  firewood,  and  a  great  coppei'  pot  of  water 
for  immediate  cuostmiption.  Boru  had  most  sticcussfnlly  imposed  upon  the  Huniya, 
but  it  was,  nevertbeless,  at  once  noticed,  from  bis  dialect,  that  h«  came  from  Juhar — 
a  matter,  however,  which  was  of  course  instantly  explained  away.  The  other  Bho- 
tiya affected  not  to  undcrntand  Tlbotan,  so  tliat  he  could  not  have  awkward  questions 
put  to  him.  The  Tibetan,  though  moat  polite  in  most  [Mirticalars,  was  firm  on  one 
p^t — he  flatly  refused  to  give  us  milt,  although  the  money  was  produced.  It  was 
unlucky,  he  said,  to  sell  this  at  night,  but  we  might  have  as  much  ae  wo  pleased  in 
the  morning.  On  the  whole,  we  seemtd  to  have  gut  well  out  of  our  scraps,  thougli 
our  scanty  supply  of  wood  sent  us  to  bfd  miserably  cold,  and  with  a  rather  lesn 
luxurious  supper  than  usual. 

September  14.     Jujigbura-litl  to  Ijjmp  touth  "/ liuta'i-la!,  »  miVes.— It  liad  been 
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Bottled  beforehand  tlut  W,  and  I  were  to  stai  t  by  daylight,  leaving  the  reBt  of  ibe 
p«rtT  to  follon-  a  little  afterwards,  so  tbat  we  might  escape  obaervstion  as  mnch  a» 
pOBsible.  We  had  a  cold  walk  for  about  a  mile  over  low  hillH,  still  ooiapoaed  eotirelf 
of  eruptlrs  rock,  and  of  tbe  Mcue  rounded  foriuB  tbat  <se  had  met  on  ibe  previous 
day.  On  getting  to  tbt  (op  of  a  ridge  which  we  re»olied  before  sunrise,  wa  saw  in 
tbe  Tftlley  beIo»  us,  and  the  direction  it  waa  su^ipoaed  we  ought  to  go,  tbe  smoke 
of  another  Huuiya  eucampment-  Aa  the  single  Bhotlya  we  had  taken  witli  us 
knew  no  more  of  tbe  country  than  we  did  ourselves,  we  thought  it  best  to  stop  heie 
till  the  mwn  body  came  up,  so  tbat  we  might  thou  go  on  tt^ether,  for  in  such 
nigged  ground  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  fiud  our  party  again  if  we  bad  once 
diverged  from  the  proiier  track.  We  aat  on  the  top  of  the  hill  for  a  long  time 
shivering  in  the  cold,  with  the  thermometBr  some  four  or  live  degrees  below  tbe 
freed Qg-point.  The  only  thing  that  could  be  aeen  was  the  smoke  curling  up  from 
tbe  valley  below  in  the  faint  grey  light  of  the  morning,  and  the  silence  was  biokea 
only  by  the  barking  of  tbe  doga  about  tbe  tents.  At  length  tbe  auu  rose,  and  wo 
found  that  we  were  overlooking  a  broad  Sat  valley,  the  continuation  of  that  in 
whicli  wa  bad  eooamped,  which  manifestly  led  down  to  liakaa-Ul.  The  shepUerds 
soon  wore  stirring,  and  not  long  after  we  saw  their  flocks  driven  off  to  graze.  Tha 
appearance  of  the  sheep  on  these  bare  hills,  which  present  no  objects  of  known 
magnitude  by  which  the  eye  can  rapidly  form  a  uociect  estimate  of  ibeir  distance, 
was  most  deceptive;  even  till  tbe  last,  when  among  these  bnrren  wilds,  t  was  quite 
unable  to  distinguish  oEThand.  even  at  moderate  distances,  between  aheep  and  white 
stones,  or  between  dark  objects,  such  as  bushes  and  men.  In  the  Himalaya,  in 
looking  across  a  deep  precipitous  valley  where  there  is  no  gradatiou  of  distance, 
owing  to  the  centre  of  the  picture  being  unoccupied,  I  liave  often  found  it  difficult 
in  like  manner  to  judge  of  maanitudes,  atid  have  consequently  mlstakea  goats  for 
cowB,  and  vice  vtrsd. 

Our  people  now  soon  came  up,  having  left  their  ground  without  the  least  aoa- 
picion  being  raised.  We  all  tiiarted  again  together,  straight  across  tbe  hills,  nearly 
due  west,  over  sueli  ground  ns  no  beast  of  burden  but  a  jbobu  could  have  paassdi 
at  one  time  climbing  rocks,  at  another  floundering  down  infamously  steep  alope* 
covered  with  loose  fragments  of  stone,  to  face  which  ou  the  backs  of  our  cows  required 
some  nerve  even  after  the  apprenticeship  we  had  gone  through  in  tbe  previous 
part  of  our  journey.  This  rough  riding  rapidly  carried  us  clear  of  the  pastoral 
Tibetans,  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  we  were  rewarded  by  a  GrHt  sight  of  the 
sacred  lakes.  On  turning  a  corner  on  one  of  tbe  ridpes  we  had  to  cross,  ne  suddenly 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  blue  water  of  Satai-Cal  sparkling  within  a  few 
miles  of  UB.  Through  a  dt-pressioii  in  ita  further  shore,  a  small  portion  of  the  lake 
of  Manaiaiowar  could  aitu  be  distinctly  traced  as  a  small  dark  line,  beyond  which 
rose  a  distant  range  of  purple  mountains. 

We  stopped  lo  breakfast  in  a  ravine,  near  itblcb  many  of  the  Sikli  or  Dogra 
invaders  of  this  country  were  said  to  have  perished  in  the  winter  of  Itfll-lSlS, 
cbieBy  from  the  cold.  Their  bones  and  those  of  their  cattle,  with  remains  of  cloth- 
ing, etc,  ware  pointed  out  to  us  as  we  went  along.  What  we  saiv  were  the  remuns 
of  some  of  the  less  fortunate  parties  of  fugitive  Sikhs.  Tbe  Sikh  expedition  has 
made  so  strong  an  impreasion  on  the  Bhotiyas  and  the  people  of  these  r^ions,  that 


the  year  in  which  it  took  place  is  invariably  referred 
Singh  or  Sikh  year,  when  allusion  has  to  be  made 
that  time. 

Among  tliese  ravines  the  vegetation  was  a  little  mori 
less  disturbed  by  sheep  or  gents,  and  we  added  a  few  ph 
which   I  may  name  the  sranll  willow,  Snltj:  srlei-0]-lii/!l<i. 


the  Singh  8at.  i. 

I  that  happened  abont 


> 
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JHoorenj/luinuin,  a  species  of  rhubarb  very  common  in  Tibet ;  a  handsome  gentian, 
0,  tiubigina ;  and  Lagoiii  glaiKa.  a  plant  uf  Northern  and  Arctic  Ania ;  Arenaria 
S^^ieheyi,  and  Pleurotpermum  Hooheri.  The  rugged  nature  of  the  hills  that  here 
flaatc  the  Eoutbeni  shore  oi Bakat-tai,  or,  as  it  ia  called  by  the  Tibetaca,  Tvy-Lanak, 
no  signifying  "lake"  in  their  language,  obliged  ub  to  ke«p  at  sorae  distaoca 
from  the  water's  edge,  and  to  ascend  to  a  considerable  height  above  its  level.  In 
«ros»iDg  one  of  the  ridges  on  our  route,  a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake  at  lengtli 
opened  out  to  us,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  frightful  south  wind,  that 
liad  already  begun  to  blow  with  extreme  violence,  rendered  real  enjoyment  very 
<Uffieult.  The  lake  of  ihe  Sakihasu,  or  "  Demons,"  is  of  a  somewhat  irregular  form, 
«bout  20  miles  in  extreme  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  12  miles  in  ex- 
"tnme  breadth  across  its  southern  end;  its  northern  half,  however, nowhere  exceeds 
C  miles  in  breadth.    As  I  cannot  improve  on  my  brother's  description  of  this  lake. 


'  escttact  it  entire:  "The  snowy  mass  of  Momaiiangli,  a  name  now  replaced  in 
*l»r-  map  by  the  moro  euphonious  one  of  (Jiiriu— and  the  authorities  on  which  this 
nsft  name  rests  murt  not  be  examined  too  curiously — was  again  conspicuous  to  the 
*>*-* t-h^ast,  and  fccm  the  base  of  the  mountain  a  lofty  range  of  hills,  partially 
''E>X>«d  with  snow,  stretched  north- westwanl,  separating  the  lake  from  the  head- 
^H«yof  the  Karnali,  and  forming  its  south-western  banks  nearly  parallel  to  the 
*****«-ss  of  the  river."  Across  the  spurs  on  the  north  face  of  this  range,  I  may 
f'*^^rTa,  we  were  advancing,  and  though  a  little  snowy  when  seen  by  my  brother, 
^  '^^■s  at  tha  time  of  our  visit  quite  bare,  excepting  in  very  few  spots  in  tbe  roost 
'^^Vid  ravines;  the  enow  that  he  saw  having  no  doubt  fallen  during  tbe  bad 
■^^ther  that  immediately  preceded  his  visit  to  this  part  of  Tibet.  The  highest 
l^"K»ts  of  this  ridge  rise  somewhat  mora  than  2000  feet  above  the  lake,  or  say 
''>S00feet  above  theses.  "These  hills,"  continues  my  brother,  "rose  abruptly  out 
"  the  water  in  bold  rocky  banks,  with  mauy  deep  inlets,  promonturiep,  and  one  or 
'*o  islands  of  the  same  character.  This  part  of  the  lake  is  altogether  ho  irregular  in 
^^Vline,  that  it  could  hardly  be  defined  without  detail  survey  acid  close  inspection 
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ol'  every  poiot.  The  eastera  shnte  wtu  bouoded  by  shelving  |>;rouDil  aod  low 
hills,  the  £outh  end  being  a  good  deal  recessed  eantw&rd  ialo  a  deep  bay,  the  middle 
part  advancing  further  we.'tward  in  a  rocky  bank  uf  moderate  height,  and  the 
north  end  sweeping  round  to  the  westward  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  with  a  margin 
of  green  grassy  plain,  from  the  bank  of  which  the  Kangri  mountains  rose  in  dark 
steep  slopes,  Tlie  main  peak  of  EaUas,  now  beautifnlly  developed  to  its  very  base, 
was  Keen  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  range  (so  far  aa  vistble  to  us),  and  over  the 
low  hilU  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  shore,  a  streak  of  bright  blue  showed  a 
distant  glimpse  of  Mantaarowar.  The  western  shore  uf  the  lake  waa  undulating 
ground  or  low  hilla,  over  which  we  had  been  travelling  this  motoiug,  at  the  foot 
of  steep  Rnd  lofty  bills  hero  and  there  streaked  with  snow."  The  highest  of  these 
bills,  I  may  again  notice,  our  subsequent  operations  have  shown  to  rise  to  18,400 
feet  above  the  sea,  or  abiive  3400  feet  above  the  lake.  "  The  water  of  the  hike  waa 
of  the  clearest,  brightest  blue,  reSectiug  with  double  intensity  the  colour  of  the  sky 
above,  and  the  northern  horn  of  the  water,  overshadowed  by  the  wall  of  mountain 
rising  above  it,  was  darkened  to  a  deeitcr  hue,  partaking  of  the  line  purple  colour 
that  distinguishes  the  rocks  of  Kangri.  Fresh  breezes  broke  the  surface  of  the 
water  into  waves  that  rolled  ujion  the  shore.  The  surrounding  liilUidei,  thongh 
very  bare  of  vegetation,  were  tinted  with  many  shades  of  red,  brown,  or  yellov 
happily  varied  with  the  margins  of  verdant  grass  in  other  parts  of  the  shore,  and 
bright  sunshine  spread  a  warm  gk>*  over  the  whole  landscape,  entirely  divesting  it 
of  the  cold  barren  aspect  that  might  be  auppoaed  inseparable  from  these  intemperate 

night  at  an  elevation  of  15,440  feet.  In  one  of  the  ravines  at 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  edge  of  the  lake,  any  view  of  which,  however, 
was  prevented  by  the  precipitous  character  of  the  intervening  ground.  The  distance 
we  had  travelled  was  perhaps  not  much  mure  than  6  miles  in  a  direct  line,  but 
the  extremely  rugged  nature  of  the  country  caused  us  lo  make  long  deloai't,  which 
greatly  increased  the  length  of  the  jonrnoy.  Thus  far  the  rocks  were  entirely  of 
the  same  eruptive  nature  as  before,  chietiy  I  hypersthenic,  and  the  aarface  was  every- 
where covered  with  loose  angular  fragments,  generally  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and 
utterly  barren  esceptiog  in  the  ravines. 

A  further  consultation  was  here  held  as  to  our  route.  The  Bhotiyas  protested 
moll  vehemently  against  passing  along  the  northern  edge  of  Ji<ikne-UU,  under  the 
Tibetan  settlements  of  Darchin  or  Tarzum,  excepting  during  the  night — an  arrange- 
ment that  we  thought  would  be  highly  objectionable,  for  we  found  the  day  roarohei 
ijuite  sufficiently  painful,  and  very  little  could  have  been  aeen  at  night  to  compen- 
sate for  the  discomforts  we  must  have  put  up  with.  We  determined,  therefore,  to 
continue  our  course  round  the  south  end  of  Itakat-taJ,  and  to  go  up  between  the 
two  lakes  as  far  as  Ju,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Manasaroiuar,  where  tlie  point 
of  eillui  of  that  lake  was  supposed  to  be.  This  we  were  ansious  to  see,  for  Hoor- 
ci'oft  had  denied  the  eiibtence  of  any  opening  there,  though  roy  brother  had  crossed 
a  large  stream  some  miles  to  the  west  of  <Ju,  which  he  was  informed  came  from  i 
Manasarowar.  "We  proposed  to  return  from  Ju  to  this  place,  and  thence,  crossing  ' 
the  ridge  to  the  south  of  ui,  to  proceed  by  the  KarnaH  valley  back  towards 
Tatang ;  and  wo  therefore  here  left  behind  us  a  dep6t,  only  taking  on  with  u 
eight  men  and  ten  jhobus,  with  supplies  for  five  or  six  days.  At  G  p.m.,  tbermo-  I 
meter  28°. 

SepUmher  15.  Along  the  Sovth  Shore  of  Bakat-ta!,  10  mi7«.— At  6.15  ajn,  I 
thermometer  2ti°'2 ;  at  S  a.m.,  thermometer  29°'5.  Close  to  our  camp  we  cacoa  I 
upon  a  direct  track,  said  to  be  one  of  those  leading  from  Jungbwa-Ui  to  the  vallay  I 
of  Parang.    The  road— a  mere  track  tot  men  and  cattle,  any  approach  to  wboelad  | 
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carriagea being  utterly  unknown  ia  tbwe  legioDS — cornea  round  this  way,  npparenlly 
out  of  tbe  direct  Hoe,  to  avoid  the  high  rugged  bills  along  ths  flank  of  wViicli  we 
bad  been  travetling yesterday,  for  the  ridge  bMomes  muchrounderand  leas  elevated 
at  its  eastern  end.  We  followed  this  track  for  about  a  mile,  aud  then,  hoping  to 
b«  able  to  keep  along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  (ve  turned  down  a  ravine  lo  the  Icrft, 
which  wo  fallowed  till  we  reached  tbe  wat«r.  We  saw  many  wild  animitlB  as  we 
passed  tbroUgli  these  regged  and  secluded  hollows — SHveral  herds  of  Ovia  Barrhel, 
and,  fur  the  tirat  time,  a  few  uf  the  larger  wild  sbeep,  Oaii  Amm^n  ;  also  a  large 
colony  of  mannots.  We  got  to  the  water's  edge  about  nooD  ;  Che  altitude  of  the 
surface  1  have  calculated  to  be  just  15,000  feet— that  is,  about  750  feet  lower  than 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  temperature  of  tbe  air  was  45'''3 ;  that  of  tbe  wet 
bulb,  33-8° ;  and  of  the  water  of  tbe  lake,  a  little  over  50°.  Tbe  latter  cannot, 
liowever,  be  taken  as  tbe  general  temperature  of  tbe  lake-water,  for  the  bottom  was 
♦ery  shelving,  and  it  was  not  [XHsfiible  Ud  reach  tbe  deep  water.  On  the  following 
luoruing,  at  about  8  o'clock,  the  water  was  37°,  and  the  air  33° ;  at  10  o'clock,  tbe 
water  was  45°,  air  38°,  and  wet-bulb  2!]" ;  and  on  our  return  to  Hakas-tal,  three 
days  later,  tbe  edge  of  the  water  early  in  the  morning  was  just  frozen  in  some 
placeR  for  a  foot  or  two  from  the  shore,  the  air-temperature  falling  to  22°-S, 

We  were,  after  all,  disappointed  in  our  hopes  of  being  able  to  go  along  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  for  eteep  cliffs  ehiit  in  the  little  shingly  bay  into  which  we  bad  come, 
and  forced  us  to  a^eud  again  over  the  hills,  which  had  now  become  so  much  less 
rugged  that  the  ground  was  in  parts  almost  level.  At  this  time,  the  peaks  of  Gnrln 
and  EaSua  being  both  quite  clear  of  clouds,  and  the  wind  not  having  yet  set  in 
with  much  strength,  I  thought  the  opportunity  might  bs  taken  to  determine  the 
hdghta  of  the  two  peaks  trigonometrical ly.  I  therefore  stopped  to  set  up  the 
ihevdutite  at  an  elevation  which  proved  to  be  15,070  feet  above  the  sea.  But 
before  the  last  angles  were  measureil,  the  wind  had  become  so  dreadful,  and  we  were 
all  so  utterly  ]>erisbed  with  cold,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  it  up  as  impnC' 
ticable,  uud  1  was  not  surprised  to  find,  on  subsequent  examination,  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made  in  one  of  the  angles.  This,  however,  was  of  no  real  importance,  as 
tbe  more  careful  triaugulatioa  of  tbe  following  year  has  made  good  the  deficiency. 
The  violence  of  tlio  wind  on  this  occasion  may  be  conceived  when  1  mention  that 
a  100-foot  tape,  used  for  measuring  my  working  l>ase,  bad  itseods  successively  torn 
off,  one  after  the  other,  by  the  mere  fjrce  uf  the  wind,  in  the  hiinda  of  my  friend 
Mr.  WinterbotCora,  while  be  was  endeavouring  to  draw  it  straight. 

While  1  was  delayed  at  this  job.  all  the  rest  of  tbe  party  went  on  with  the 
eiceptiou  of  two  men  and  as  many  jhobus,  one  for  me  to  ride,  and  the  other  to 
carry  the  theodolite;  and  1  was  only  loj  glad  to  he  off  when  the  last  angle  was 
observed  aud  the  inutruniont  put  back  into  its  box.  By  the  time  I  came  up  to  our 
camp  it  was  very  nearly  dark,  and  as  the  tents  were  pitched  in  a  rather  out-of-the- 
way  nook  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  edge  of  Sakaa-lal,  and  no  one  bad 
ranembeied  to  look  out  for  u»,  J  was  as  near  as  possible  passing  on  without  finding 
them.  Luckily,!  saw  a  man's  head  ap]>caTiag  over  the  top  of  a  hill,  aud  on  esami- 
oatioa  he  proved  to  be  one  of  our  people  getting  firewood.  The  pleasures  of  a 
bivouac  in  the  opeu  air  that  night  would  have  been  questiouablu,  for  we  found  it 
jnost  miserably  cold  in  the  lent,  and,  contrary  to  custom,  the  wind  continued  to 
bkw  nearly  all  the  night.  Tbe  thermometer  at  this  time  wsa  not  very  low,  for 
when  1  set  up  the  theodolite  at  half-post  two  it  stood  at  47°,  and  it  was  probably 
Jtot  below  32°  when  I  reached  uur  tents;  but  no  clothing  will  keep  ont  these 
intolerable  winds  encepting  furs  or  siieepskins,  with  which  we  had  not  provided 
•ourselves,  but  which  every  traveller  in  Tibet  ought  to  take  with  him,  even  in 
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September  16.  From  Rakcu-tcU  to  ManoMLrowar^  14m(fe«. — At.6  a.m.,  thermo- 
meter 20°-8.  We  started  to-day  over  undulating  ground  slightly  hroken  up  hy 
ravines,  and  were  enabled  accordingly  to  keep  pretty  near  to  the  margin  of  the 
lake.  The  rock  at  the  commencement  of  our  day*8  journey  was  still  the  old 
hypersthenic  trap,  but  we  almost  immediately  came  upon  mica  schists  and  frag- 
ments of  granite.  I  cannot  positively  say  whether  we  passed  over  any  granite  in 
situ,  but  Ourla,  at  all  events,  seemed  in  great  part  to  be  constituted  of  that  rock. 
This  mountain  was  now  so  close  to  us  that  the  summit  was  possibly  concealed  by 
some  outlying  spur.  The  grey  granite  stood  up  strangely  among  the  pure  white 
snow,  and  the  pale  and  spectral  masses  contrasted  finely  with  the  deep  reds  of  the 
surrounding  trap  hills  and  the  purples  of  the  KaUas  rock  on  the  north.  A  long 
open  slope  brought  us  to  Lagan-Tung-kong,  a  small  ruined  mud  hut  or  dharmsala 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  lake;  as  we  approached,  a  horseman  left  it 
apparently  rather  in  a  hurry,  and  went  off  rapidly  along  the  road  to  Furang,  He 
seemed  as  anxious  to  get  out  of  our  way  as  we  were  to  avoid  him,  and  in  a  country 
such  as  this,  where  there  is  no  law,  still  less  any  police  to  enforce  if,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  travellers  are  a  little  shy  of  making  acquaintance  with  strange 
parties  of  men.  We  were  by  this  lime  becoming  aware  of  this  fact,  and  began  to 
calculate  on  not  being  very  rigorously  scrutinized  by  persons  whom  we  might  meet 
by  accident  on  the  road.  We  reached  the  water's  edge  at  the  extreme  south-east 
angle  of  Bakaa-tal  about  10  a.m.,  and  the  wind  now  blowing  lightly  from  the  north, 
small  waves  were  breaking  on  the  shore.    The  thermometer  was  38°  in  the  shade. 

Beyond  this  point  the  ground  separating  Manasarowar  from  RakaS'taJ  rises 
rather  steeply  to  about  300  or  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lakes,  being  appa- 
rently altogether  composed  of  alluvial  deposits  made  up  of  pebbles,  precisely  similar 
to  those  now  found  on  the  beaches  of  the  two  lakes,  of  granite,  mica  schists,  and 
quartzites,  sometimes  cemented  together  and  forming  conglomerates,  but  more 
commonly  in  the  state  of  loose  gravel.    The  general  structure  of  this  alluvial  mass 
is  so  perfectly  identical  with  that  of  the  deposits  of  the  great  plateau  that  they 
must  all  be  held  to  have  had  a  common  origin  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  time  at  which  this  particular  portion  assumed  its  prenenl 
position  lelatively  to  the  rest,  whether  before,  with,  or  after  the  general  movements 
that  have  elevated  the  whole.    On  this  soil  the  vegetation  was  again  a  little  more 
cheerful  than  on  the  miserably  barren  trap  hills  we  had  been  passing  over  for  thm 
last  three  days,  but  still  no  novelty  was  seen.    As  we  reached  the  summit  of  thift 
ridge,  we  at  length  came  into  full  view  of  Manasarowar,  in  honour  of  which  events 
our  followers  did  homage  to  the  sacred  lake  by  prostrating  themselves  at  fdll  lengUa. 
on  the  ground.    All  along  the  roadside — ^for  we  were  now  again  following  a  well* 
beaten  track — were  a  number  of  little  piles  of  stones  erected  by  travellers  who  haT9 
passed.    A  similar  custom  exists  in  India,  and  it  has  perhaps  been  introduced  inUp 
Tibet  by  Hindu  pilgrims.    It  is  caid  to  originate  in  the  fancied  sanctity  attaching 
to  the  construction  of  a  house  at  any  holy  spot,  and  those  who  are  too  poor  to  build 
substantial  maneioos  get  over  the  difficulty  by  setting  up  half  a  dozen  atones  od0 
on  another.    Multitudes  of  such  piles  may  be  seen  at  Hardwar,  raised  by  the  devoa^ 
Hindus  in  the  bed  of  the  sacred  Ganges.    The  same  thing  is  seen  at  BadarinaHkf 
at  the  point  where  the  temple  first  meets  the  eye  of  the  pilgrim  coming  from  th« 
south.    These  small  piles  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  larger  cairns  which 
the  superstitious  of  so  many  nations,  including  the  Hindus  and  Tibetans  of  ths 
Himalayan  regions,  raise  at  certain  spots,  more  particularly  on  mountain  pepiai 
To  these  every  well-disposed  traveller  adds  his  contribution,  usuaUy  a  fetone,  thou^ 
in  some  places  shreds  of  rag  are  seen  stuck  on  a  bush,  or  the  pile  is  made  up  of 
twigs  instead  of  stones.    Accumulations  of  all  sorts  of  oddities  are  often  fonnd  oo 
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these  piles,  imoDg  which  hurtiB  and  skulls  of  wild  aDicamJH,  fossil  shells,  bits  of 
oryttal,  or  eccea trie-looking  stones  invite  the  encrilcgiouB  atUckK  of  European 
travellers,  aod  niooj  of  my  Bpecimens  of  ammonites  are  spoils  of  this  description. 
The  Bhotijras  have  no  scruple  in  assidting  in  Huch  proceedings,  and  I  may  add  that 
they  generally  appear  to  care  but  little,  unless  impelled  by  considerations  of  temporal 
:pediency,  for  the  superstitiouH  practices  of  their  Tibttan  or  Hindu  aeighbouw. 
These  votive  cairns  are  by  the  Tibelaiis  called  Lapcha,  though  this  word  is  perhapa 
more  properly  applied  to  a  substantial  tower  built  to  receive  votive  offerings. 

the  Indian  nameof  this  lake,  which  in  Tibet  is  called  Jlfa^)',""!- 
It  is  nearly  rectangular  in  its  general  form,  its  Hhores  extending  from  north  to 
Muth  and  from  east  to  veal,  about  12  acd  15  iai\i^  respectively.  CliSs  rine 
abruptly  from  the  water  only  at  its  north-west  angle ;  on  all  other  sides  it  scema  to 
b«  bounded  by  sloping  banks  or  by  a  shelving  beacb.  Though  in  form  far  less 
^tnresque  than  Bakas-lal,  it  is,  when  viewed  from  the  south-nest  corner,  set  off 
by  a  much  finer  background  of  mountains.  Towards  the  east  tha  ranges  were  diffi- 
to  distinguish,  nor  did  I  make  out  any  yiaible  depression  of  any  importance  for 
the  passage  of  the  road  to  Lhasa,  though  we  know  that  such  exists.  The  water  is, 
in  the  other  lake,  but  some  parti  showed 
also  noticed  by  Moorcroft,  and  cauBc<l,  I 


im  the  whole,  of  thi 

%  quite  sea-green  coli 

•appose,  by  shoals  of  yellowish  gravel. 

Wa  kept  for  some  distance  along  the  top  of  the 
that  nearly  cuts  it  through  caused  its  to  descend  to 
which  we  met  a  party  of  Huniyas  with  sheep  on 
linrried  by  unnoticed.  This  depression  in  tlie  ridgi 
point  whore  the  uucou solid ated  gravel  deposits. 


separating  ridge,  till  a  hollow 
the  Itvel  of  the  lake,  in  doing 
their  way  to  Farang,  but  we 
between  lbs  lakeit  marks  the 
which  wo  had  been  travelling 


Lof/an-Tvng-konff,  give  place  to  the  stratified  rocks  which  constitute  the 
projecting  headland  on  the  east  shore  of  Sakas-tal,  and  which  are  continued  across 
to  the  cliffs  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Manaiarmcur.  \Vhere  wa  crossed  the 
which  was  close  to  the  edge  of  Manasarowar,  there  were  one  or  two  small 
pools  of  water,  around  which  the  surface  was  muddy  and  covered  with  an  efflores- 
salt,  which  at  a  little  distance  gave  tliL*  whole  the  appearance  of 
being  a  solid  mass  of  some  white  deposit.  The  onter  ed^es  of  this  mud  were  pretty 
inn,  but  in  going  on  to  it  rather  too  far  in  search  of  sonie  of  the  salt,  I  found,  by 
snddanly  sinking  up  to  the  knots,  that  it  was  soft  enough  bolow.  Between  this 
auddy  tlat  and  the  lake  is  a  raised  beach  of  shingle,  its  top,  1  suppose,  about  '3  feet 
■bove  the  level  of  the  water  of  the  lake  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  muddy  flat  on 
llie  other,  between  which  It  forms  a  complete  raised  embankment,  having  quite  tha 
appearance  of  artiBcial  regularity,  and  in  the  middle  of  It  has  been  built  a  small 
Chorien  tower.  Similar  raised  beaches  are  to  be  seen  at  many  points  of  both 
Ifte  lakes,  sometimea  of  larger  dimensions,  and  sometimes  having  two  or  throe 
'tttemal  subsidiary  lines  of  beacb  in  front  of  them,  indicating  variations  of  level  of 
.the  water-surface.  These  beaches  arc,  no  doubt,  mainly  produced  by  the  action  of 
tbe  breakers  caused  by  the  violent  winds  that  blow  with  such  great  n^ularity  in 
finwe  regions ;  btit  what  is  the  exact  reason  that  they  are  seen  along  particular 
of  the  shore  only,  I  cannot  say,  nor  can  I  further  do  more  than  suggest 
that  their  occasional  great  sise  may  perhaps  bo  iu  part  dependent  on  the  ice,  which 
fiinns  along  the  shores  of  these  lakes  during  all  the  colder  months  of  the  year. 
Xany  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  liussia  that  are  frozen  ovsr  for  several  months  at  a 
described  as  fringed  wilb  piles  of  rocks  hea|ieil  together  by  the  combined 
tetiOD  of  the  waves  and  the  packed  ice,  and  some  analogoua  process  may  go  on 
The  breakers  formed  against  the  cliffs  on  the  shores  of  these  lakes  must  be 
iWry  heavy,  ss  we  saw  their  wliite  heads  distinctly  at  a  distauco  of  6  or  9  miles. 
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I  can  llO^¥  only  «gttt  lliat  1  iiave  do  speciEo  nott  uf  their  m^tiou  mi  tl]6  rooks,  nc 
of  the  size  of  the  boulders  they  furra,  ihungh  my  impression  it  that  tlio  gravel  o 
tlie  beacheii  was  chiefly  small. 

I  To  b-'  ,;mlinited.) 
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I.    fizOI.MY. 

An  the  line  of  our  route  begimi  in  IiomatiiaDJ,  1  muut  uot  omit  to  mentbn  some 
of  tbe  main  features  observed.  At  Srat  the  condition  of  the  country  we  puaed  over 
was  a  sandy  desert,  rorniing  a  belt  from  tlieieashore  for  about  12  lo  20  miles;  this  is 
marine  formed,  and  gradually  and  imperceptibly  rtaes  inland.  Much  of  this  sand  is 
composed  of  disiulegrated  coral,  small  and  large  masses  of  which  lie  loose  on  tbe 
surface.  Here  and  ihsre,  Home  10  miles  from  the  coast,  rising  through  the  desert  sand 
are  isolated  rocky  hills,  one  of  wbicb  I  examined  cursorily.  U  was  apparently  a 
granitic  boss  which  bad  pushed  up  and  displaced  tbe  overlying,  hard,  compact, 
marbled  limestone,  which  alao  appeared  lo  have  been  altered  by  the  heat  of  the 
granitic  mass.  Tbe  country  then  becomes  rough  and  locky.  Onetss,  granites, 
ayentitea,  and  quarUiites  are  the  etposad  rocks;  these  are  intersected  ia  avery 
direction  by  veins  and  dykes  of  bioUta,  quartz,  etc.  Flat-topped  bills,  more  or  leas 
isolated,  rise  on  iha  northward  of  our  route,  which  are  capped  with  basalt  of  com- 
pact and  bIbo  vesciculnr  type.  A  chalky  kind  of  rock  was  also  met  with,  and  the 
surface  occasionally  is  strewn  with  loose  chips  of  Bint  and  chert.  Here  and  there, 
as  at  Juhuii,  n  qunrtzite  sandstone,  hard  slaty  rock,  and  schists  occur,  these  being 
also  permeated  with  veins  of  biotita  and  quartz. 

A  notjeeable  and  remarkable  feature  of  the  country  are  the  extraordinarily  deep, 
but  dry  river  and  water  cuttings.  These  sometimes  intersect  tbe  land  in  a  bewilder- 
ing manner;  tbey  are  often  broad  and  deep,  with  perpendicular  sidee.  Thia  even 
occurs  through  granitic  rock  in  situ,  tbe  rock  having  become  so  disinl^raled  by 
atmospheric  action  as  to  allow  the  water  lo  thus  quickly  cut  through  it,  for  thay 
are  evidently  caused  by  lorteatial  rains.  Further  iuiand  we  passed  over  conuderable 
plains  which  were  almost  flat,  and  from  what  I  observed  1  am  inclined  to  think  ars 
basalt  plateau  surfaces  which  have  not  been  raised  like  the  hills  around. 

For  some  distance  before  we  arrived  at  Jig-jigga,  as  well  as  at  that  place,  a 
chalky  limestone  appeared  very  frequently  through  the  surfiice  in  an  auomalouB 
manner.  This  1  frequently  found  contained  fragments  of  quartz,  sanidiue,  and 
quarlEite  embedded  in  it.  This  same  substance,  or  similar,  I  also  found  filling  up 
lissurea  in  the  bisalt,  not  only  on  the  flat,  but  also  on  the  sides  of  bills  with  tbe 
basalt  in  iitu,  and  in  a  position  where  it  cannot  have  been  recently  washed  into 
them,  and  where  it  must  have  been  when  the  basalt  I  saw  it  in  was  first  exposed, 
OS  at  Soboio.     It  had  all  the  appearance  of  havicg  been  plastered  in,  like  mortar. 

•  Continued  from  p.  121.    Map,  p.  308. 
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After  croaaiog  the  AbyssioiBi)  frontier,  and  in  our  joufDey  across  this  southern 
portion  of  that  caixnUy,  two  main  fncis  Iwcome  iaereasicgly  apparent.  The  first  it 
that  there  have  been  two  great  periods  of  volcanic  activity.  The  earlier,  nh>n  the 
1  were  poured  out,  probably  mostly  through  fissuTM,  aa  biIIb  and  dykes, 
M  well  as  lavaa,  tuffs,  and  agglomerates ;  and  the  later,  when  the  trachytes,  rhyolites, 
Md  andsBites  were  discharged  as  lavap,  taSi.  and  agglomerates  from  voloanic  vents, 
Hie  second  fact  which  etrikes  one  is  that  on  the  route  we  followed  we  traversed 
only  the  confines,  or  edge,  of  the  main  great  basalt  invasion  of  the  surface,  for, 
although  further  north  the  thickness  nod  mass  of  the  basaltic  beds  ia  enormouii,  on 
route  from  east  to  west  we  saw  nothing  but  the  most  shallow  beds,  which  every 
V  ai  d  then  we  lost  entirely. 

Underlying  the  basalts  are  for  the  most  jart  tbo  older  schistF,  with  apjarently 
older  volcanic  rocks,  granites,  syenites,  etc.,  such  as  appear  on  the  surface  in  Somali- 
hnd  and  Beni  Shongul.  I,  however,  taw  limestones  and  sandstones  underlying 
k&d  interbedded  with  the  basalts  among  the  range  of  mountains  we  traversed 
between  Lake  Haramaya  and  Laga  Hordim,  an  well  as  at  the  Mardo  pass  near  Jig- 
jigga.  I  wa",  however,  unfortunate  enough  to  only  once  find  fossils  in  any  of  the 
giratlSed  rocks  met  with. 

The  main  masses  of  the  liosalt  In  the  liistrlcts  over  which  we  passed  appear  to 
me,  in  the  first  place,  to  exlood  in  the  direction  of  the  chain  of  mountains  we 
traversed  between  Fyambiro  and  the  Hawash  plain,  and  again  at  Godoburka,  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  Hawash  plain.  The  former  run,  roughly,  from  an  east-north-easterly 
to  a  west-sonth-westerly  direction.  These  mountains  are  fur  the  mott  part  capped 
with  basalt  in  many  tiers  or  strsta,  with  interbedded  tufts,  etc.  They  do  not,  how- 
Bcer,  except  rarely,  ahow  the  dlHtinctiy  fiat,  plateau- topped  profile ;  they  have  more 
the  appearance  of  high  rounded  downs,  and  have  a  "  Sowing  "  outline,  as  though  long 
^o  they  hud  beeo  exposed  to  ice-action.  The  denuding  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
lun'ii  beat,  and  rain  must,  to  my  mind,  having  now  steu  the  effects  of  this  agency 
in  these  extrenies  of  latitude,  he  greater  here  than  in  arctic  regions  and  the  high 
north,  where  the  frost  is  supposed  to  work  sucli  ruin  and  devastation. 

The  fial-bottoroed  valleys  between  the  hills,  which  are  so  frequent,  are  without 
doubt,  for  the  moat  part,  silted-up  lakes.  Another  main  mass  of  basaltic  rock  we 
law  when  we  arrived  at  Godoburka,  aa  atattd  above,  where  it  faces  one  in  the 
form  of  a  remarkable  rampart-like  wall,  up  the  steep  side  of  wbioh  we  had  to  climb 
to  gain  the  summitat  Bolchi,  when  it  is  discovered  that  this  surface  is  the  southern 
extension  of  the  great  raised  plateaux  of  Abyssinia.  From  here  one  travels  ujwn 
an  undulating  plain,  but  imperceplibly  descending,  till  one  arrives  at  Addis  Abbeba. 
^ia  rampart-like  wall  extends  roughly  in  a  north  and  south  direction ;  it  bounds 
the  Great  Hawash  valley  and  pUin  on  the  west,  wliile  the  first-named  range  bounds 
111  eastern  side. 

The  dark  grey  to  almost  black  coloured  basalt  composing  the  main  mass 
of  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  is  for  i>erhaps  the  most  part  compact,  yet  very 
mnch  of  it  is  vesciculsr.  and  also  contains  c.tvities,  which  are,  in  many  cases,  filled 
with  opalescent  and  other  quartz,  etc.  The  vescicalar  varietiesare  met  with  every- 
where, but  especially  about  Laga  Hardim  and  when  descending  to  the  Hawash  plaiu, 
where  it  is  abundant,  and  where  clinker-like  rock  and  basalt  pumice  can  be  seen 
in  large  quantity.  This  busalt  is  also  very  much  interbedded,  as  above  mentioned, 
with  tufb  and  agglomerate,  the  beili  being  thick  and  extensive.  At  Bdlchi,  on  the 
Other  dde,  the  rock  is  rather  different,  being  of  a  dark  red  lo  purple  colour;  *  here  it 
•aems  to  lie  upon  old  slatey  rock,  which  is  tilted  at  a  high  angle,  as  well  as  bent  ana 
very  oiuoh. 


*  Similar  rock  I  »lso  saw  on  the  e: 


It  Lake  Chen-Ler. 
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Tbe  gGDOral  <1ip  Brerywhere  appeared  to  he  to  the  north-west.  After  the 
deeccut  Trom  Lagi  Hardini,  the  rock  met  with  ivbea  croMiDg  tbe  H&wa^h  pUtn, 
irftvereiog  the  Fan  talle  hills  icto  the  KaBjam  valley,  and  on  t«  Godoburka,  has  quite 
a  different  character,  and  apparently  belongs  to  the  second  great  Tolcanic  period, 
above  referred  to;  it  has  everywhere  a  eimilar  appearance  to  that  at  Aden  and  the 
south  of  tbe  lied  sbs.  It  ia  probably  of  the  same  quite  recent  age.  Hassu  of 
trachyte,  rhyolite,  andesite,  etc.,  lava?,  and  tuffa  are  the  prevailing  rock,  tbe  last 
often  soft,  so  that  tbe  passage  uf  tbe  trallic  over  it  so  pulverizes  it  as  to  cause  clouds 
of  dust,  which  is  so  fine  as  lo  remain  long  suopeoded  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
cause  very  fine  effects  at  sundown,  as  well  as  irritate  tbe  respiratory  paasages  con- 
siderably. 

Off  Fanlalle  and  Choba  southwards,  and  stretching  south-west  to  Mount 
Saqutia  and  further,  are  a  number  of  truncated  volcanic  cones  eliowing  very 
perfect  craters,  many  of  which  are  small,  but  there  is  at  least  one  large  one,  that  of 
Mount  Saquola.  It  is  evident  that  south  of  Addis  Abbeba  and  extending  north' 
east  in  tbe  Great  Hawash  plain,  tbe  basalt  disappears  and  is  replaced  bj  the  later 
volcanic  rock.  I  would  suggest  that  tbe  outbreak  of  volcanic  activity  which  gave 
rise  to  these  numerous  crat«rd  and  this  outponrlng  of  molten  material  was  produced 
through  a  line  of  weakness  which  had  occurred  in  the  Earth's  crust  here  ;  this  tine 
ran  ronghly  north-enat  and  soutli-west  from  the  south  of  Addis  Abbeba  and  prob- 
ably still  further  lo  the  south-west  as  far  as  Lake  Rudolf  (where  I  believe  there 
ia  still  an  active  volcano),  and  possibly  further,  and  extends  to  Aden  and  as  far  ai 
the  Dead  sea. 

The  comparatively  recent  outbreak  of  this  later  phase  of  volcanic  fonw  ii 
especially  manifested  in  the  beautiful  preservation  of  the  perfect  extinct  craters^ 
and  by  the  occurrence  of  hot  springs,  some  of  which  are  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  Addis  Abbeba.  One  of  tbe  most  perfect,  as  well  as  the  largest,  of  these  crater- 
topped  cones  I  visited  while  Mr.  Weld  Blnndell  and  Lord  Lovat  were  obliged  to 
go  north  and  see  the  king.  This  was  the  holy  mountain  of  Saquela,  as  above 
mentioned.  It  is  situated  some  40  milei  to  tbe  south  of  Addis  Abbeba,  and  is  in  tbe 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  rearing  itself  '2000  feet  or  more  above  tbe  level  of  tha 
surrounding  crater-studded,  volcanic  plain.  All  round  it,  bracching  off  its  sides, 
are  spurs,  or  aboulders,  which  jut  out  from  its  main  body,  and  evidence  the 
remans  of  some  of  tbe  lava-Hows  which  were  ejected  from  its  vent.  Its  sides  are 
ateep  and  rooky,  yet  covered  with  verdure,  and,  especially  on  the  higher  portions, 
with  forest.  Upon  its  summit  is  an  oval,  rocky-walled,  Sat-bottomed  valley, 
a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  about  200  feet  deep,  which  is  partially 
filled  by  a  lake.  Tha  altitnde  of  its  summit  (10,000  feet  above  tbe  sea)  oanaw 
the  climate  here  to  he  comparatively  cold  and  bracing. 

Tbo   hot  springs  close  to  Addis  Abbeba  are  simply  jets  of   hot  water  whicb 
bubble  up  through  the  mud  fioor,  in  which  they  have  formed  small  basins.     Th«y 
are  dispersed  over  a  surfikce  of  about  100  yards,  clo^e  to  a  small  rivulet,  into  which 
the  WBier  runs.    There  are  some  twelve  or  thirteen  of  them ;  tbe  temperature  of  tha 
hottest  of  them  1  found  to  be  TG'T  C.  (170  Fahr.).      They  are  mode  use  of  by    ^H 
sick   people  aOlicted  with  skin   eruptions,  rheumatism,  aud   other  diseases,  who    ^| 
remove  their  clothing  aixd  sit  in  tiiu  basins,  whete  the  water  is  lesi  hot,  in  full    ^H 
public  view,  both  males  aud  females.  ^| 

Not  far  from  Addis  Abbeba  ia  Mount  Mdnagnsha,  referred  to  by  Mr.  WeM 
Blundell.  This  hill  has  all  the  appearance  of  hiving  been  a  volcanic  "neck;' 
it  is,  however,  very  much  covered  aud  Its  structure  hidden  by  wood  and  vegetation. 

At  Addis  Abbeba  (here  is  very  little  basalt,  most  of  the  rock  exposed  in  quarriM     ^m 
being    a    whitiah-yollovv,    tuff-like,   tliough    hard    stone,    showing   fragm<iitMT   ^H 
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■tiuctiire,  and  ofton  bavin;;  a  comely  columDar  arrangetnent.  la  tiver  ciittia^, 
however,  ooe  can  see  Unit  a  bard  compact  bas%lt  iindcrliea  it  in  part-  Fur  a 
day's  journey  west  tha  rock  ia  very  BJmilar  to  that  compoaing  Mount  Saquala, 
whicb  has  a  gabbro-Uka  appearance,  and  weathers  ia  the  same  rough  fashion. 
Further  west  the  basalt  is  thin;  io  fact,  oae  may  consider  the  Mechs,  Sobu, 
Ku'uQche  mountaias  llie  boundary  of  its  southern  eiteasioo  here.  TJa- 
doubtedty  basalt  still  covers  the  surface  somuwhat  south  of  this,  but  only  in 
comparatively     snialt    quantity,     fur    the    volcanic    rock    of    the    later    period 

as  to  take  its  plac^.  The  surfdce  is,  however,  modified  and  coloured  by 
basalt  and  its  associated  tuff,  which,  thoush  of  light  yellowish-grey  cdIouf, 
Weathers  a  deep  red  to  purple,  aud  thid,  with  the  basalt,  gives  the  soil  tha  same 
prevuling  colour. 

Tbe  couDtry  for  the  most  part  contiaues  undulating  and  down-tike  as  far 
»  Guder,  though  to  the  north  are  tbe  Mecha  and  Sobu  ranges.  The  latter  are  then 
crosaed  to  Chellia,  Tbe  basalt  of  the  mountains  varies  somewhat,  being  coarser  and 
hi^ly  crystalline.  The  plain  we  triversed  between  Chellii  (Chellahah  of  Mr.  Weld 
Blundell)  and  Bilo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Soddo  raage  of  mountains,  is  without  doubt 
•ipiin  a  large  sill^d-up  lake,  for  even  now  here  and  there  ore  marshy  portions, 
while  the  soil  all  over  it  ia  composed  of  a  black  sandy  loam. 

The  Soddo  range  has  been  upheaved  plunly  by  a  com{>aratlvely  recent  convulsion. 
A  large  number  of  faults  here  run  riiugbly  north  and  south,  which  have  formed 
«acarpments  which  face  east  to  south-east,  and  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  to  tbe  west 
Mid  north-west.  Further  west,  after  crossing  a  series  of  rounded  basalt- covered, 
^oil-like  downs,  we  coma  to  tbe  Didesa  river,  which  here  runs  from  tbe  south-east 
tothenorth-west,  apparently  fallowing  a  line  of  fiu]ts  or  displacemantsof  tbeearth'H 

It,  for  the  Sarti  mountain  range,  on  the  west  side  of  this  river,  and  at  tha  foot 
of  which  the  river  runs.  Is  a  series  of  enormous  escar[imenls  facing  east  to  north- 

.  This  series  of  escarpment-fur miug  faults  continues  very  markedly  on  the 
further  eide  of  this  range  lor  more  than  a  day's  journey.  The  same  mountain 
TSoje,  with  the  aocompanying  river,  appeus  to  continue  north  until  U  joins  the 
Gumbi  mountains,  with  which  it  is  continuous,  and  thus  bends  somewhat  to  the 
north-west,  while  the  Didesa  river  joins  the  Absi,  or  Blue  Nile. 

The  Gumbi  mountains  are  of  the  same  or  similar  rock ;  tbey  are  north-east  of 
Hendl,  and  bound  ihe  valley  of  tlia  Abbi  on  the  south,  at  tbe  point  where  the  river 
lends  round  northwards  towards  Fosokl.  Tbe  upheaval  which  formed  this  range 
•xposad  to  view  the  rock  noderlyiog  the  basalt,  and  demonstrates  very  markedly 
luiw  very  thin  the  covering  of  this  rock  is.  The  basalt  is  then  seen  to  lie  upon 
■chistose,  slatey,  granitoid,  and  gneissic  rock  several  thousands  of  feet  lu  vertical 
thickness;  this  is  permeated  with  quartz  reefs,  some  of  which  are  of  enormous  extent 
and  thickness. 

Similar  down>like  country  continues  as  fjr  as  the  Dabus  river,  the  frontier 
of  Abyssinia.  The  Shangalla  country  tBeni  Shongulj  rooks  are  mainly  similar 
■chieioae,  slatey,  granitoid,  and  gneisfiic  rocks  like  those  exposed  in  the  Hatti  moun- 

a,  and  similai  quartz  reefs  iulerseot  ihem.  Here  and  there  some  of  the  hiUs 
hare  &  alight  capping  of  a  coarse  dolerite.  A  large  portion  of  the  lower  country  is 
'■Unviam. 

II.  Anthbopoloot. 

Our  route,  roughly  east  to  west,  txik  us  thrjagh  the  country  of  Somali, 
Abyaainian.  (lalla,  and  Shangalla  riices,  The  S^matis  are  Bo  well  known  that  little 
dial  I  could  mention  would  be  unknown.  I  will  therefore  pass  them  over,  and 
.Bntion  B  few  points  about  the  Gallia,  the  Abyssiniana,  and  the  ShangaLlas. 

Soutbem  Abyrsinia  is  inhabited  by  Abyasinians  and  Oillss,  as  mentioned  hj 


trade  there  art 
foreigners,  Intii 
The  AbysB 
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Mr.  Weld  Blundell.  The  turmer  are  apparently  a  mixed  and  non-pure-brod 
their  blood  being  largely  altei-ed  by  the  fjee  inter- marriage,  which  must  have  be«B 
going  oD  for  agea,  between  them  sad  their  captives  in  war ;  for,  being  a  military 
people,  wars  and  raide  are  frequeot  iritb  them.  The  Gallas  of  tfai 
the  nogroeB  of  the  Nile  baaio,  the  Budaneee,  and  Arab  tribes  have  all  coatributedt. 
without  doubt,  tonards  the  developmect  of  the  present-day  A  by  asioian.  Henn 
ODe  meela  with  iudividnata  reseniHing  the  GalU,  the  Arab,  and  the  oegro.  They 
are  a  muBCular,  brutal,  energetic,  though  scarcely  brave  race.  They  almost  con- 
fine tfaemselves  to  their  military  occupation,  fur  what  agriculture,  manufacture,  and 

n  the  country  are  mainly  carried  on  and  produced  by  Gallas  and 

aa,  Ureeka,  Jews,  etc, 

ian  is  pretentious  and  domineering  to  his  inferiors,  yet  cringing 

M  his  superiors.  His  buaineaa  beiog  that  of  a  soldier,  he  is  mot* 
or  less,  though  at  times  energetic,  a  lazy  individual ;  he,  though  not  a  trader.  It 
willing  to  take  service  as  mule-driver  and  caravan  help,  but  will  always  shortaa  i 
his  duy's  work  as  much  as  he  can.  His  inseparable  coiupaoioQB  are  his  riflei 
oartridgo-belt,  and  sword.  The  first  is  often  of  a  most  antiquated  pattern,  which,, 
area  when  mule-driving  and  perfiirmiug  luQg  marches,  remains  witli  him,  carried 
over  bis  shoulder.  His  sword  is  strapped  tightly  to  bis  waiac,  and  ia  a  characteristic 
one,  being  ihori,  very  much  curved  (scimitar-like),  but  narrowing  to  a  sharp  point ; 
it  is  worn  on  the  rijht  side,  and  thus,  when  mounting  a  mule  or  horse,  he  always 
does  BO  on  the  right  or  off  side.  Besides  these  weapon^,  he  uses  in  warfare  a 
large  round,  basin-shaped,  embosjed  leather  shield,  often  ornamented  with  silver 
work.  He  boasti  of  being  a  Christian,  but  the  Christiaoity  be  professes  is  only  in 
evidence  in  the  kee|iag  of  feast  and  fast,  though  a  fev.  very  few  comparatively, 
attend  church  on  early  Sunday  morninge,  in  response  to  the  call  of  a  doleful, 
cracked-pot. sounding,  tolliog  bell^  and  a  few  also  wear  rosaries,  Ihough  I  never  sav 
one  being  used.  These  rosaries  have  forty-one  beads,  said  to  be  symbolical  of  lbs 
Dumber  of  stripes  our  Lord  received  when  scourged.  Whatever  is  the  cause,  tbtt 
Abyssinian  has  deteriorated,  for  apparently  he  is  a  much  worse  liar,  thief,  and 
cheat  than  his  neighbours  about  bis  borders. 

The  Abyssinian  lives  a  more  or  leas  settled  form  of  life,  for  be  builds  a  houaa, 
though  even  :n  a  so-called  town,  such  aa  Addis  Abheba,  he  pays  no  reni.  This 
house  is  of  a  very  primitive  type,  at  least  in  those  parts  we  vieited.  It  is  a  circular 
one,  the  walls  are  formed  of  mud-plastered  sticks,  while  the  roof  is  of  grass  thatch' 
supported  on  roughly  interlaced  branches  of  Irees  and  sticks.  The  interior  !• 
partitioned  off  by  an  inner  circular  wall ;  between  thla  inner  and  outer  wall,  thv 
rough  spare  household  utensils  are  kept,  as  well  as  a  cow  or  two,  mule,  or  pony. 
The  inner  portion,  with  mud  floor  slightly  raised,  is  where  the  family  lives ;  bed 
places,  again  slightly  raised  and  furmod  of  mud,  are  round  it;  upon  these  th* 
inmates  squat  when  at  home.  The  tire  is  laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  kettle  or  pan 
IB  either  suspended  from  above,  or  more  frequently  supported  npoa  three  or  four- 
Stones  arranged  round  the  few  burning  sticks  which  constitute  the  fire.  No 
aperture,  other  than  the  door,  is  evf  r  made  for  the  entrance  of  light  or  the  egress  of 
■muke;  a  more  comfortless  home  it  would  be  difGcult  to  conceive.  His  churohea 
are  of  the  same  kind  aa  his  house.  They  uie  circuli 
erectioti!,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
composed  of  two  iron  (?)  crosses  arranged  atelliform,  with  a  circular  band  join- 
ing  and  supporting  etch  arm,  the  extremity  of  each  being  globular,  and  the  whola 
is  painted  while.  Except  for  this,  and  that  it  is  larger,  aa  well  as  for  a  number  of 
gaudy  European-made  chromo-lithographs  of  the  Virgin,  Christ,  and  the  Saintly 
with,  moru  rarely,  some  crude  native  drawing?, attached  to  the  inner  circular  wall,. 
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there  would  scarcely  be  anytbing  to  proclaim  the  sacred  purpose  for  which  the 
luUding  is  used. 

The  AbyBsinian  priest  is  dijliaguisbrd  by  wearing  a  peculiarly  formed,  white 
turban-like  cap,  and  carrier  a  fly-switch  mads  of  horsehair ;  otherwiae  iiia  dress  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  males.  This  dreas  consists  of  a  pair  of  white  cottjii 
pantalooDs;  a  loog  white  cotton  cloth  which  be  folds  about  him,  called  a  shammab, 
often  broadly  striped  red  id  its  length,  or  banngan  embroidered  border  ;  and  in  the 
early  morning,  or  when  it  is  cold,  over  thia  a  dark  brown  long  pelisse-like  woollen 
gBrment  called  a  bornouse.  It  is  joined  in  front,  and  has  an  ample  aperture  at  the  neck; 
the  whole  is  thrown  over  the  head  nhen  put  on.  Not  unfrequently  a  priest  will 
tlso  carry  a  wickerwurk  or  grass- made  umbrella  or  sunshade,  of  course  un collapsible. 
The  women  wear  a  cotton  skirt,  and  a  loose  cotton  bodice,  as  well  as  also  ane 
the  shammah.  All  walk  barefoot,  and  when  riding  use  the  big  toe  only  in  the 
■tirrup,  which  is  made  just  wide  enough  for  its  reception.  I  say  toA tie  cotton 
pantaioons,  shirt,  shammih,  etc,  hut  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  see  it  this  colour; 
for,  being  a  dirty,  verm  in- infested  people,  the  white  colour  these  garments  have 
when  they  are  new  soon  disappeare,  the  usual  colour  being  a  dirty  slate-grey, 
nnsed  by  accumulation  of  diit. 

Monasteries,  so-called,  are  not  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  one  such  1 
visited  when  I  went  to  the  holy  mountain  of  Saquela.  This  is,  as  already  men- 
tioned, an  estinct  volcanio  cone,  with  a  very  perfect  lake-filled  crater  upon  its 
BammiU  The  monks,  or  bermita,  live  in  isolated  huts  embedded  in  the  woods  about 
lh«  top  and  down  tlie  upper  portion  of  its  sides,  not  in  a  building  such  as  monas- 
teriea  are  generally  mentally  associated  with  by  most  people.  Tbey  are  very  little 
In  evidence  when  one  visite  the  place,  yet  1  understand  there  are  many  of  them  there. 
They  have  a  semi-maniacal  look  (those  t  saw),  and  are  said  to  spend  their  lives  in 
prayer  and  self- morti  Beat  ion.  Churches,  mostly  in  very  bad  repair,  are  in  good 
number  also,  dispersed  in  this  forest.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary, to  the  native  mind,  though  natural  conditions  that  this  niountain 
reveak,  that  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  superstitions  attraction  to  the  people  in 
that  part  of  Abyssinia,  and  thus  causes  the  monks  to  locate  themselves  there. 

People  come  from  all  distances  and  make  pllgrimagas  to  the  place,  especially 
the  sick  and  sterile  women,  (or  the  sake  of  the  supposed  healing  virtues  obtained 
by  drinking  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  other  spriugs  issuing  from  the  rocky  walla 
of  the  crater,  as  well  as  bathing  in  the  lake. 

The  Abyssinian  is  very  fond  of  display  and  of  assuming  importance.  A  man 
who  is  well-to-do,  a  chief,  or  important  personage,  never  «joes  out  walking;  he 
always  rides  his  mule,  and  has  as  large  an  attendant  retinue  as  possible,  who 
generally  walk ;  these  always,  if  possible,  carry  riSes.  Even  the  ahuna  or  primate 
;lect  U>  be  so  attended  when  going  abroad. 
I  was  able  to  take,  the  following  is  the  mean : — 

Ago        2G-7 

fiex         S 

Btatore 5  ftot  51  inches 

Length  of  upper  eitreuiity 22-3  iuclius 

Length  botorteu  tips  of  flugel  when  arms  are  extended  ...     o  Cect  8  (i.^'r  inches 

Cheat  girtU        34-125  inches 

Head  measurements — 

Oecipl  to-frontal ?'■'>  inches 

Ocuipi  to-mental S'O      „ 

Bi-parietal  59      „ 

(The  above  diameter  was   2  inches  above  and  U'T7 
inch  behind  external  auditory  meatus.) 
No.  III.— March,  1900.]  t 
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The  Gallas  were  probably  the  aboriginal  inh&bitanta  of  the  country  prior  to  tbe- 
odvect  of  ibo  AbjesiDiAUfi  ;  thtj  nrs  said,  howerer,  alao  to  be  immigraata.  They 
have  been  conquered,  aud  are  beld  in  subjection  by  the  help  of  firaarniB,  wbicb 
tbeir  cooquerora  take  care  thej  shall  not  obtain,  aud  by  this  device  they  are 
kept  ia  a  poettion  of  distinct  inferiority  and  abject  servitude.  They  are  without 
doubt  a  much  purer  race,  have  fine  lithe  figures,  though  spate,  and  have  r^ular, 
handEome  European- like  fcftturos.  Their  hair  is  crisply  ourling,  aimilaf  to  that 
of  peaple  of  Jewish  stock.  The  hue  of  their  akin  varies  from  a  light  copper- 
colour  to  that  of  chocolate.  They  divide  tbemBelvea  into  many  tribes,  according 
to  the  district,  yet  speak  a  similar  language  (though,  aa  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Weld  Blundell,  there  are  several  dialects).  It  was  interesting  to  me  to  £ud  that 
our  Somali  servants  (which  accompanied  us  through  the  whole  of  our  route) 
could  underatand,  they  told  me,  some  of  the  Galla  worda  used  by  those  people 
inhabiting  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  country,  bordering  upon  the  Sudan,  and  it 
points  distinctly  to  a  relationship  of  not  very  distant  date.  Other  travellers  have 
noted  similar  facte,  I  find.  That  ihey  are  of  a  similar  race  scarcely  admits  of  doubt, 
for  in  feature  and  build  tliey  very  much  resemble  each  other.  The  Somali  is 
darker  coloured,  however,  His  skin  being  of  a  dark  brown  to  almost  black  tint ; 
but  this  is  iccounted  for  in  the  fact  that  he  inhabits  a  more  arid,  hot,  and 
desert  tract  of  country,  and  lives  perhaps  a  more  outdoor  life,  becauw  of  his 
nomadic  habits,  and  thus  the  sua  haa  act«d  more  upon  bis  skin  than  upon  that 
of  the  Galla. 

The  Galla  lives  a  settleil  life,  has  his  permaneiiit  but,  either  among  a  cluster 
in  a  village,  or  else  occasionally  apart  upcn  land  that  be  tills.  His  villagea,  like 
those  of  the  Abysainians,  are  invariably  placed  upon  the  summits  or  near  the 
summits  of  hills,  which  keep  him  out  of  the  beat  of  the  loner  lands,  free  from 
mosquitoes  and  consequent  fever,  as  well  aa  serve  for  the  pnrpoae  of  look-oal  and 
defence.  They  are  the  producers  and  cultivators,  being  an  Industrious  folk. 
Aroond  their  villages  and  buta  a  tract  of  cultivated  country  can  always  be  teen, 
with  flocks  and  herds  grazing  near.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  ttiey  were  not  so 
opproseod  and  taxed,  they  would  produce  more,  but  the  only  thing  taxed  In 
Abyssinia  appears  to  be  the  produce  of  industry,  that  of  husbandry,  manufacture, 
and  trade,  the  result  being  that  these  suffer.  The  Gallaa  grow  cotton,  spin  it  intu 
thread  by  a  peculiarly  delicate  spindle,  and  weave  it  into  cloth.  Wheat,  barley,  leff, 
pepper,  coffee,  tobacco,  vetches,  beaut,  and  peas,  etc.,  I  also  saw  cultivated  by  lliero. 
Their  huts  aie  similar  in  shape  to  the  Abyssinian,  but,  especially  in  the  west,  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior  is  somewhat  different,  there  being  no  inner  circular 
wall,  only  a  partition,  somewhat  back  from  the  door,  passing  straight  across  the 
Door  space,  sufficient  room  only  being  left  for  use  as  a  doorway ;  this  divides  the 
room  into  two,  the  outer  acting  as  a  porch,  aud  as  a  place  for  keeping  houaehold' 
Dec«BsariEs,  while  the  incer  ia  the  cooking  part  and  women's  quarter,  and  where 
also  are  the  bed?,  which  are  screened  o£r  by  wickerwork  hanging  screens. 

I'he  Galla  is  said  to  be  pagan,  and  to  worship  a  god  which  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  a  tree  or  rock.  The  Abyasinians,  however,  so  desjiiso  the  Gallti,. 
that  our  interpreters  (who  were  Abyssinians)  would  not  condescend  to  inquire,  or 
could  not  obtain  the  information  we  asked  for.  It  is  possible,  also,  that,  being  an 
ignorant  people  themselves,  they  could  not  comprehend  what  really  we  wished 

As  we  moved  along  our  route  it  was  often  pitiable  to  see  the  servile  manner  ia> 
which  the  Galla  bowed  and  did  homage  to  ua  or  to  our  Abyssinian  escort,  and 
points  to  a  savage  oppression  which  does  no  honour  to  the  Abyssinian.  Evidence 
of  their  dependence  and  oppression  was  not  wanting  in  other  respects  en  roule,  for" 
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It  could  eBpecinlly  be  seen  by  the  domiaflering  nmniier  in  which  a  Gnlla  (man, 
VomsD,  or  boy)  would  be  lold  to  give  up  Home  of  his  posMwiona  which  he  might 
ba  Ottirying.  If  he  did  not  comply  or  attempted  to  remonatrste,  it  was  forcibly 
taken  from  him,  ha  was  maltreated  and  knocked  down,  and  hie  gooda  conflscated, 
U  least  in  part.  They  are  evidently  in  great  fear  of  their  conquerors,  and  have  no 
rights.  Because  the  Galla  amokes,  wliich  he  does  from  tobaooo  grown  in  his 
gnrdeo,  out  o(  a  kind  of  long  hubble-bubble  pipe  (with  water  under  the  bowl),  the 
Abyssinian  does  not,  for  he  despiaea  too  much  anything  practised  by  a.  Gallft. 
Others  give  another  and  religious  reason — "  beoauae  tobacco  ia  born  in  the  tomb  of 
Arius,"  and  U  therefore  accursed. 


The  following  is  the  n 
Males. 


.0  of  ec 


eGalU 


Ago 

StHtaro 

Length  of  uppei 
extremity 


Females. 

..     41-2  years 

a  feet  3'3  inches 


21-3  inobea 

he  stiff  wai-and-lioney 
I  whiab  the  women  da 

their  hair,  I  was  unable  to  oblaio  reliable 

measaremeuts  from  theit  heads. 


pamajed  fashion  i: 


Age 

Btatur 

Length  of  upper 

extremity 22'328  ino 

Betul  meaanrements^ 

Ocoipito-f/oiifal     ...      7-49  inch 

Oceipito-mentiil     ...      9G        „ 

Bi-parietal 57       „ 

The  last  diameter  being  1- 
•boTB.  and  0-39  inch  behind  t 
auditory  meatus. 

The  Sbangalla  are  the  people  that  inhabit  the  country  bordering  Sooth-West 
Abysainia,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dabus  river,  and  south  of  the  great  bend  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  Their  country  is  a  hot,  comparatiTely  low-lying,  fever-atrickeo,  and  in 
pMt  rov^h  and  rocky  district,  yet  much  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is  formed 
of  river  allavium.  They  are  a  negroid  type  of  people,  are  darker  coloured  to 
almost  black,  have  thick  lips,  prognathous  hoe,  long  arms,  and  appear  to  have 
ba  leaa  intelligence  than  the  Somali,  AbyssiDiao,  and  Galla.  They  are  said  t«  be 
all  slaves  of  Amduirahman,  the  Arab  chief  of  the  country,  and  are  Mohammedans. 

Their  district  having  lately  been  raided,  devastated,  and  burut  by  the 
.Abfulnians,  as  well  as  largely  depopulated,  we  saw  it  under  distinctly  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.  Their  houses  are,  however,  very  similar  in  shape 
mod  conetructioQ  to  that  of  the  Galla  and  Abyssinian,  yet  are  sometlmea  raised 
upon  a  platform  of  mud-plastered  sticks  and  beams,  as  also  their  platforms  for 
■■toring  grain — no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  and  their  corn  out  of 
.the  water  and  wet  during  the  rainy  season.  There  was  evidence  of  much  oulllva- 
.tton,  judging  by  the  burnt  durrha  and  other  cornfields  and  gardens.  These  fields 
'U)d  gardens  I  ob^rved  to  be  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  rough  thorn  hedge, 
geoerally  not  planted,  bub  formed  of  cut  boughs  of  the  thorny  acacia  or  mimosa 
tne  fixed  into  the  ground. 

They  are  armed  with  spears  of  a  barbed  and  ugly  looking  kind,  carry  a  ride 
frequently,  and  also  the  short  dagger  suspended  to  the  elboiv,  which  is  seen  so 
eommonly  in  the  Sudan.  Some  of  them  also  have  a  peculiar  and  unique  curved, 
double-edged,  branched  sword ;  to  what  end  this  weapon  has  been  developed  into 
this  shape  1  was  unable  t<i  obtain  information.  The  blade  or  blades  are  engraved 
snd  marked  by  oroameutal  and  apocryphal  devices.  They  alao  have  a  sort  of 
curved  club,  ot  boomerang,  like  thro  wing- stick,  with  which  they  are  very  exprt 
in  knocking  down  small  animals  and  birds,  etc. ;  these  are  very  much  used  by  them, 
for  almost  every  male  carries  one. 

Both  sexes  are  markeii  by  a  sort  of  tattoo,  which  is  produced  by  gashes  made 
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with  a  knife.  The  resultant  scar  has  been  made,  by  using  some  irritating  sabstance 
when  healing,  to  protrude  above  the  surroundiog  skin  surface,  hence  this  caases 
these  marks  to  show  prominently.  They  are  specially  common  on  the  faces  and 
arms,  but  are  not  infrequent  on  any  part  of  the  rest  of  the  b3dy.  These  cuts  are 
made  to  assame  regular  shapes  and  patterns— in  fact,  have,  on  the  dark  negro  skin, 
a  not  unpleasant  effect. 

When  wishing  to  measure  the  men,  who  were  often  standing  about  doing 
nothing,  for  anthropological  purposes,  they  evinced  a  remarkable  repugnance  to 
beiug  subjected  to  the  process,  and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  I  obtained 
the  few  I  have,  the  mean  of  which  I  give  below. 

Both  men  and  women  of  the  Sbangalla  go  about  with  very  little  clothing.  As  a 
rule,  both  sexes  simply  wear  a  breech-cloth,  often  of  leather,  of  very  small  dimensions. 
OccaBionaHy,  I  saw  some  of  the  men  wearing  some  loose  baggy  cotton  trousers  like 
those  of  the  Sudanese,  with  a  sort  of  shirt  on  their  shoulders,  and  Sudanese  pointed 
slippers  on  their  feet ;  but  these  are  not  their  natural  costume,  only  borrowed.  It 
all  probability  these  men  were  personal  servants  of  the  chief. 

The  followiog  is  the  mean  of  my  measurements  of  Shangallas: — 

^^^6     «.«     *••      •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     ••«   Mf  y6SLX8* 

>^G  A      •••      •••      •••     •••      •••      •••     •••     •••    ^\ 

Stature 5  feet  5*8  inches. 

Length  of  upper  extremity 23*08  inches. 

Length  between  lips  of  fingers  wl»en  the  arms  are  fully 

extended        5  feet  10*7  inches. 

Chest  girth       33*93  inches. 

Head  measurements — 

Occipito-frontal       742      „ 

Occipito-mental       9*57      „ 

Bi-parietal 5*54      „ 

The  above  diameter  was  found  to  be  2  18  inches  above  and  0*77  inch  behind 
external  auditory  meatus. 

The  Gallas,  the  stature  is  greatest  (males). 
In  length  of  arm,  the  Shangalla. 
In  fathom  stretch,  the  Shangalla. 
In  chest  girth,  the  Aby-jsinian. 
In  head  measurements — 

The  occipito-frontal  is  greatest  in  the  Abyisinian. 

The  occipito-meatal  „  „      Galla  (male). 

The  bi-parietal  „  „      Abyssinian. 

And  the  bi-parietal  diameter  is  nearest  to  the  ear  in  the  Galla. 


Mr.  Wkld  Blundell's  Map.— The  road  from  Addis  Abbeba  to  Dessieh 
back  is  worked  out  from  a  plane-table  sketch,  positions  at  intervals  being  fixed 
observations  for  latitude  and  longitude  by  sextant.  From  Addis  Abbeba  to  Fan* 
observations  for  latitude  and  longitude  were  taken  nearly  every  day  by  6-i 
theodolite,  and  details  put  in  from  plane-table  sketch.  The  whole  checked 
Jordan's  method  of  least  squares. 


THE   DANISH  "INGOLF"  EXPEDITION. 

Thb  report  on  the  work  done  by  tbe  Daaish  cruiser  Ingolf  in  ibe  sens  rouDil  Green- 
knd  and  Iceland  during  two  voyagea  in  1895  and  1896,  is  now  being  publiabed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Danish  GoTernment.  Separate  editions  ara  to  be  issued  in  tbe 
Danish  and  Eogb'stt  languages,  and  tbe  wbole  is  to  be  completed  in  sis  volumes. 
The  Sret  part  of  vol.  i.  lias  already  made  its  appearance ;  it  iDcIudes  tbe  narrative  of 


Ingoif,  I9ih',  B,  Inffoif. 


the  Expedition,  by  the  comma:ider.  Commodore  C.  F.  Wandel,  and  the  rejiort  on 
the  physical  and  ebemical  work,  by  Dr.  Martin  Knudsen. 

The  cbief  contributions  in  tbe  way  of  new  souudiogfl  conaist  of  a  survey  to  the 
KUlh-west  of  Cape  Reykjanes,  whoi'e  the  exietenco  of  a  submarine  Hdge  has  beea 
wtablished  in  the  region  of  the  much -disc  useed  Basse  Island,  from  vehicb  earth- 
qn&kes  have  also  been  reporied  more  than  once.  This  ridge  appears  to  be  of  recant 
Tolca&ic  origin,  and  is  merely  a  prolongation  of  that  farming  Cape  Heykjanes,  where 
Aera  ui  atill  much  volcanic  activity.    A  large  number  of  additional  sounilin^gs  have 
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been  mado  within  thn  lOO-fathom  line  off  Gn-onland  and  looUnd,  and  the  poriliaM 
of  lliB  bauks  on  the  west  aide  of  Divis  Hti'aJt  have  been  explored. 

The  tnoet  important  novelty  in  the  equipment  Tor  physical  observations  on  board 
the  Ingo^fviaA  the  moditicAtlan  introduoed  by  Dr.  KniidEsen  in  the  reversing  ther- 
mometer. The  older  pattern  has  frequently  given  trouble  through  the  uncertain 
breaking  of  the  mercury  col'unn,  and  probably  also  through  the  weight  of  Ha 
mercury  in  the  bulb  forcing  additional  quantities  ioto  the  tube  dariug  hauling  up. 
Dr.  Enudaen  obviates  the  risk  of  errors  of  this  kiod  by  eimply  bending  the  thar- 
inometet  into  a  U  form,  the  column  breaking  close  to  the  bend,  ao  that  when  ths 
iasCrumeDt  haa  baen  reverried,  there  is  no  tcndeac;  for  more  mercury  to  find  its  way 
into  the  tube. 

In  the  chemical  anl  phyeical  work,  the  salinities  were  estimated  from  chlotina 
•determinations  in  the  usual  way.  During  the  cruise  'm  18^5  large  numben  of 
simples  were  collected  and  brought  home  fur  analysis  of  gas  contents,  and  the 
analyses  vere  afterwards  carried  out  by  Dr.  Bordacn.  Toe  results  of  these  led  Dr. 
Rordam  to  auspect  that  the  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  waters  suSered  con- 
siderable change  after  collection,  and  Dr.  Kaudsen  accordingly  devised  a  special 
form  of  apparatus  for  executing  the  analyses  on  board  ship  immediately  after  tha 
eimples  were  obtained.  The  impartant  results  arrived  at  by  thii  metns  with 
rerereoce  to  the  evolution  and  absorption  of  oxygen  and  carbanio  acid  by  organismi 
in  sea-water,  were  published  in  the  Cutnptu  Mendus  in  1896. 

The  obeerving  stations  of  the  Ingol/ai^  arranged  in  series  of  sections,  affecting 
distinct  regions :  first,  the  area  south  of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  the  Denmark 
strait ;  next  the  east  and  north-east  of  Iceland,  northward  to  Jm  Mnyen,  and  south- 
ward and  eastward  across  the  Norwe^an  Sea ;  and  lastly  round  Greenland  westward 
into  Davis  Strait.  Kach  section  is  discussed  sopvately,  and  the  circulation  in  eaoh 
region  is  studied  by  comparing  those  in  each  group. 

In  the  first  group,  much  frasli  light  bai  been  thrown  on  the  relations  of  the 
East  Greenlaad  polar  currect  to  the  Iruiu^cr  BCream,  or  current  flowing  north- 
wards to  the  west  oC  Iceland.  It  had  been  shown  that  the  Irmioger  stream  split! 
into  two  at  a  point  south  of  the  Denmark  striut,  one  arm  turning  south- westward 
and  accompanyiug  the  polar  stream  along  its  outer  margin  round  the  south-east  of 
Oreenland,  and  the  other  passing  northward  through  the  strait  and  ultimatslf 
becoming  an  undercurrent  to  the  north-west  of  Iceland. 

The  westerly  brunch  of  the  Irininger  stream  reinforces  the  large  quantities  of 
Atlantic  water  sent  np  into  Davis  Strait,  and  eves  as  far  as  Baffin's  bay.  Sur- 
face obiervations  show  that  the  water  is  Frequently  covered  by  drift  mofiag 
eastward  from  the  Labrador  current. 

In  the  Greenland-Iceland -Jan  Mayen  region,  the  Ingolf  expedition  baa  dona 
very  valuable  work  in  bringing  out  the  immense  relative  importance  of  the  East 
Iceland  polar  current.  The  existence  of  a  southerly  movement  of  water  off  the  east 
and  north  and  north-east  of  Iceland  has  long  been  recognlKed,  but  it  has  hitherto 
been  assigned  a  very  secondary  place  in  the  system  of  circulation.  It  is  now  fully 
recogciied  that  this  current  is  of  very  considerable  volume,  and  that  its  waters  may 
profoundly  affect  the  circulation  near  the  coast  of  Norway  and  in  the  North  Seft. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  stream,  as  well  as  the  Eist  Greenland  current,  is 
primarily  due  to  the  melting  of  the  pick-ice  butweeo  Greenland  and  Jan  Mayen, 
by  the  warm  water  moving  northward  from  the  Atlantic.  Dr.  Knndsen  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Irraingor  stream  from  the  north-west  of  Icelmd  is  responsible  for 
the  greater  part  of  this  melting,  and  bases  thi*  conclusion  on  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  of  the  warm  under-layer  of  water  f-jlU  from  the  north  aouthward, 
instead  of  rising  as  it  should  do  if  the  warm  water  was  moving  northward  foxB;, 
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tMtfiveen  Iceland  and  Norway.  It  seems  possible  to  explain  the  temperature  observa- 
"tioii»  otherwise,  and  in  any  case  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  enormous  volume 
of  mrsLTtn  water  sent  northward  from  the  eastern  Atlantic  should  cause  less  melting 
"than  the  smaller  branch  of  the  Irminger  stream.  This  ha?  already  been  discussed 
by  Pirof.  Pettersson  in  a  paper  on  the  effect  of  ice-melting  on  oceanic  circulation 
(-ffbya^?.  Vetenskaps-Akademiens  Handlingar  1899),  and  Prof.  Pettersson's  view 
'Is  distinctly  supported  by  surface  observations. 

Xt;  being  known  that  the  part  of  the  polar  stream  nearest  to  the  east  coast  of 
Iceland  actually  does  move  southward,  the  observations  of  the  Ingolf  give  some 
Tiew  information  about  its  further  course,  and  about  the  movements  more  to  the 
nortl:^  ward.  Excellent  use  has  here  been  made  of  "  drifters,"  or  floats,  supplemeat- 
•mg  t^lie  temperature  and  salinity  observations.  On  the  voyage  from  Iceland  to  Jan 
"*5^^n  in  1896  twenty  drifters  were  thrown  overboard ;  ten  of  these  have  been 
'^^^'^'^red,  including  one  at  the  Faeroe  Islands,  one  at  Bomsdalen  on  the  west  coast 
^^^^>rway,  and  a  third  on  the  coast  of  Finmark.  It  does  not  of  course  follow  that 
the  <^  lifters  which  started  in  the  polar  current  remained  in  its  waters  all  the  time, 
*"®y  might  have  moved  southward  and  then  come  under  the  influence  of  the  warm 
^^^^rr^^iat  moving  northward  from  the  Atlantic.  The  general  form  of  the  circulation 
**^  *^Tth  by  the  surface  observations  of  temperature  and  salinity  made  during  recent 
y^*^  has  shown,  however,  that  at  least  during  the  earlier  months  of  winter  the 
T^l^i*  water  covers  over  the  weakened  Atlantic  current,  and  makes  its  way  eastward 
^  ^  8ur£&ce  drift  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  as  indicated  by  the  drifters,  and  even,  as 
fihown  by  the  Swedish  investigators  in  1893  and  1894,  into  the  Kattegat, 
le  recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  circulation  in  this  region  of  the 
I,  and  the  sources  from  which  they  have  been  derived,  are  well  shown  in  the 
•^'^^tjQpanying  sketch-map,  which  we  copy  from  the  paper  by  Prof.  Pettersson, 
*«fen"ed  to  above. 


^ 
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EUBOPE. 

fj^^'^iitries  and  Agriculture  in  Oennany. — In  a  map  published  in  the  Decem- 

^     Xmmber  of  Fetermanna  Mitteilungen,  Herr  Langhans  shows  in  a  striking 

^^    the  distribution  of  industries  and  agriculture  in  the  German  empire.    The 

^^    is  based  on  those  published  by  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office,  but  differs  from 

^  letter  in  showing  at  a  single  view  the  distribution  of  the  two  occupations  in 

^^^^tjouy  which  so  far  outweigh  all  the  rest  that  in  no  single  area  does  even  a 

^^"tive  majority  of  the  population  devote  itself  to  any  other.    Thus,  even  in  the 

F^^'t  trade  centres,  the  trading  population  falls  short  of  the  industrial.    In  Herr 

r'^^^hana'  map  the  areas  in  which  a  majority,  absolute  or  relative,  of  the  in- 

^^tants  is  occupied  in  agriculture  (in  which  are  included  gardening,  rearing  of 

^^k,  and  forestry)  are  coloured  green,  while  red  is  used  to  denote  the  industrial 

•*«ag,  the  nature  of  the  majority  being  in  each  case  shown  by  a  difference  in  tint. 

^  the  agricultural  areas  by  far  the  greater  part  is  shown  as  possessing  an  absolute 

^         ^jority  devoted  to  such  pursuits,  while  an  absolute  industrial  majority  is  of 

ii        toiirse  found  in  comparatively  small  districts,  the  largest  being  those  of  Southern 

I        fiaxony  and  of  Westphalia  and  the  Bhine.    East  of  the  Oder  the  only  industrial 

'■  ^        irea,  apart  from  the  towns,  is  the  mining  district  of  Upper  Silesia,  which  is  entirely 

rarrounded  on  the  German  side  by  agricultural  areas.     Herr  Langhans  has  treated 

Apart  from  their  surroundings  all  towns  for  which  separate  figures  were  given  in 
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the  census  of  1895,  and  thus  brings  out  clearly,  among  other  points,  the  fact  that 
in  the  flat  lands  of  Bavaria  industry  is  almost  confined  to  the  towns. 

The  ''Yog^tlAiid'*  as  an  Orographioal  XTnit— This  is  the  title  of  one  of 

the  recent  issues  of  the  Forschungen  zur  Deutschen  LandeS'  und  Vclkskufidn^  the 
useful  series  which  has  already  supplied  so  many  careful  geographical  studies  of 
yarioiis  portions  of  the  German  Empire.  The  Yogtland — so  named  from  its  old 
rulers  the  Yogte,  "  guardians  "  or  "  administrators,'*  who  received  their  title  from 
the  Wends  in  the  twelfth  century — lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Fichtel- 
gebirge,  in  the  angle  between  the  Erzgebirge  and  Thuringer>Wald.  It  has  been 
variously  assigned  to  each  of  these  neighbouring  ranges,  some  considering  it  merely 
as  the  somewhat  elevated  base  of  the  Fichtelgebirge.  The  author  of  the  present 
monograph.  Dr.  Albert  Wohlrab,  sets  himself  the  task  of  showing  that  the  diitriol 
has  an  individuality  of  its  own,  and  to  this  end  he  examines  minutely  its  orogra- 
phical  characteristics,  basing  these,  of  course,  on  geological  structure.  In  this  respect 
it  is  marked  by  the  great  development  of  Pa]»ozoic  formations,  which  in  neighbour- 
ing districts  occupy  merely  a  narrow  belt  running  north-east ;  and  by  the  fact  that 
it  forms  a  syncline  between  two  great  anticlines.  The  strata  have  been  subject  to 
much  faulting  and  dislocation,  which  have  acted  chiefly  in  two  directions,  a  north- 
westerly and  a  north-easterly.  These  dislocations  are  seen  to  have  had  a  potent 
influence  on  the  general  orography  of  the  district,  which  has  the  character  of  a 
gently  undulating  plateau,  deeply  furrowed  by  valleys,  by  which  last  the  form  and 
direction  of  the  ridges  are  determined.  The  general  northerly  direction  of  the 
streams  is  the  resultant  of  the  two  directions,  north-east  and  north-west,  which,  as 
already  stated,  are  those  of  the  main  lines  of  dislocation,  and  the  valleys  are  thus 
marked  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  rectangular  elbows.  The  study  of  the  hypso- 
metry  of  the  district,  into  which  Dr.  Wohlrab  enters  minutely,  brings  out  its  goitrtl 
character  as  a  plateau,  the  difference  between  its  average  height  above  the  sea  and 
the  average  elevation  of  the  crests  of  the  ridges  amounting  to  only  260  feet,  as 
compared  with  920  feet  in  the  case  of  the  Erzgebirge.  Deviations  from  the  general 
evenness  of  the  heights  are  due  to  the  petrographical  character  of  certain  portions, 
the  elevations  being  composed  chiefly  of  quartzites,  etc.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
district,  however,  a  granitic  mauif  breaks  the  regularity  of  its  character.  The  last 
part  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  anthropogeography  as  resultmg  from  the  oro- 
graphy of  the  Yogtland.  Its  lower  elevation  than  that  of  the  districts  to  the  east 
and  west,  and  its  position  at  the  head  of  an  embayment  of  the  North  Gknoan 
plidn,  mark  it  out  as  a  natural  highway  of  commerce,  whilst  its  other  charactsn 
tend  to  locate  roads  and  settlements  on  the  higher  levels,  and  induce  the  charaol8i> 
istic  ring-shaped  form  of  the  villages. 

A8IA. 

Baron  you  Oppenheim's  Explorations  in  Syria.— We  learn  from  Psiir- 
mofii'M  Mitteilungen  (1899,  p.  297)  that  Baron  von  Oppenheim,  attach^  at  the 
Gtonan  consulate  at  Cairo,  has  since  June  of  last  year  been  engaged  in  exploim- 
tions  in  Syria  and  neighbouring  countries,  principally  in  the  interests  of  arohiso- 
logy.  From  Damascus  he  visited  the  summer  encampments  of  the  Aneze  Bedniiiy 
afterwards  crossing  the  Bikah  northwards  to  the  Tell  Nibi  Mindu,  and  reaching 
Homs  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  Grossing  the  Nosairi  (Ansarieh)  moun- 
tains to  Masgaf  and  Hamah,  he  went  east  to  Salamija,  and  thence  by  a  zigng 
course  to  Aleppo.  During  this  last  stage  of  the  journey  be  discovered  a  number 
of  hitherto  unknown  cities  of  the  Christian-Greek  period,  with  forts  and  honan 
still  in  part  standing,  and  containing  finely  ornamented  stones  and  inscriptioDS. 
Of  these  copies  and  photographs  were  taken.    From  Aleppo  the  traveller  purposed 
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to  go  to  the  Ancient  Hanrnn,  and  thence  make  a  circuit  to  tbe  south-east  to 
the  reported  Jebel  Abdul  Aaix.  Afterwards  his  inteation  was  to  reach  the  line 
of  the  future  Bagdad  railway  bj  way  of  Mardin  and  Diarbekr,  and  follow  it  to 
Konia  and  Constantinople.  He  lM>ped  to  explore  the  at  present  unknown  part  of 
Mesopotamia  east  and  west  of  the  Belik,  where  possibly  the  remains  of  old  cirili- 
latioii  may  be  found. 

Some  Aneieot  Localitiet  in  the  East — One  or  two  discussions  of  points 

ooQDeeted  with  the  ancient  geograi^y  of  the  East  have  lately  appeared.     In  a  re- 
print from  the  Froeeedimg$  of  the  Qiiential  Congress  at  Paris,  Mr.  St.  Andrew  St. 
John  brings  together  some  notes  on  the  identification  of  the  ancient  Takkola, 
oeotioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  mart  of  the  Golden  Chersonese,  and  also  alluded  to  in  a 
puiage  of  the  MUinda  Faiiha,  a  work  of  uncertain  date.    Mr.  St.  John  possesses 
'n&e  knowledge  both  of  the  languages  and  coasts  of  Burma,  and  with  this  aid 
attempts  to  decide  between  the  riral  theories  which  place  Takkola  either  in  the 
mislay  peninsula  or  in  the  estuary  of  the  Sit  tang.    The  latter  view,  adopted  by 
^«  Porchhammer,  is  contested  by  the  writer,  who  holds  that  there  is  no  indication 
^  ^aik-^ala  and  Thaton,  with  the  former  of  which  that  commentator  identifies 
^EUtkola,  were  once  frequented  ports.    He  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Lassen  and 
^^crini  in  placing  the  old  mart  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  probably  at  or  near  the 
BKmtli  of  the  Pakchan  river  (lat.  10°  N.),  whence  the  merchants  would  cross  the 
isthmxu  of  Kra  to  the  Perlmulic  gulf.    Mr.  St.  John  also  discusses  other  places 
BMntioned  by  Ptolemy  when  treating  of  the  cossts  of  Burma,  etc.,  with  some 
rami^r^B  on  the  ancient  Suvannabhumi  of  the  Buddhists,  considered  by  some  to 
embirmoe  the  delta  of  the  Irrawadi,  but  the  precise  locality  of  which  he  thinks  has 
yet  to  be  fixed.    With  regard  to  the  ancient  Argyre  and  Chryse,  he  throws  out  the 
ngS^ation  that  the  names  originated  in  the  fact  that  certain  races  of  the  region  in 
question  prefer  silver,  others  golden  ornaments.     Dr.  G.  Schlegel,  in  notes  reprinted 
fronx  the  *  T'oung-Pao '  (Leyden  :  Brill),  attempts  the  identification  of  several  places 
mentioned  in  the  old  Chinese  records.    One  of  these.  Tan-tan  or  Dan-dan,  he  con- 
*^d®>^  the  same  as  the  Dondin  of  Friar  Odoric,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
^^^le  to  oonmientators.    The  identification  of  this  with  the  Andamans  he  thinks 
imp9t>bable,  as  Odoric  went  southwards  from  Ceylon,  and  apparently  passed  the 
S^'^ts  of  Malacca  before  reaching  Dondin.    According  to  the  description  of  Tantan 
^  ^he  Chinese  geographers,  we  must,  he  says,  look  for  a  country  between  Siam  and 
Pdi  (Sumatra),  and  thus  arrive  at  the  MaUy  peninsula,  where  all  the  products 
nn^tloned  by  the  Chinese  authors  are  to  be  found.    Another  locality  treated  of  is 
^^ — ^possibly  the  same  as  Ptolemy*s  Koli — which  Dr.  Schlegel  shows  to  be  un- 
w^l>tedly  Malacca,  this  first  appearing  in  the  Chinese  annals  under  its  present 
'^•"^  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

^otanin's  Journey  on  the  Chinese-Tibetan  Border,  1893.— Although 

years  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  Potanin*s  last  journey  in  Western  China, 
^  ^^tailed  account  of  the  same  had  been  published  until  the  end  of  last  year,  when 
*  '^Immary  of  the  chief  events  of  the  journey  appeared  in  the  Izvestia  of  the 
^P^rial  Buflsian  Geographical  Society  (1899,  pt.  4).  From  this  account  an  out- 
™^  of  tbe  journey,  with  remarks  by  Dr.  Bretschneider,  is  given  in  the  first  number 
^-^e^mofins  MittcUungen  for  1900,  accompanied  by  a  sketch-map  of  the  route 
^'"^^ed,  and  a  short  account  of  the  previous  work  of  tbe  Kussian  traveller.  This, 
^  ^^.  Bretschneider  remarks,  is  too  little  known  away  from  Russia,  and  it  is  much 
^^  regretted  that  the  accounts  of  Potanin*s  journeys — second  to  none  for  the 
^^^«  of  the  information  they  contain — have  not  been  made  generally  accessible  by 
^^*^aUtion.  In  1893,  as  on  former  journeys,  Potaniu  was  accompanied  by  hi& 
^^^,  whose  serious  illness,  which  in  the  end  pi  oved  fatal,  curtailed  the  journey  to 
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Miiue  eztcDt,  BuJ  w-u  also  llie  cauM  of  t)  ..i«Mful>  v  bI^^"  ^*^°  ' 

rcBulU.     Other  membera  of  the  expedU=  siatOMU.     I  caonot  yet  uv 

litkbd&Dof.    From  Peking  the  route  i'  -'  ■  ,;.'  ««  come  in  conttct  w'i''> 

to  Cheog-tu  wu  taken,  the  journev  ^g  the  Ajoubn  Aawa  Fnim  it* 

iBieo-lu.    Here  the  real  work  of  th'  ■■ ,  Abrvinikn  hills,  when  we  ibft^^ 

almost  uokDown  mountain  regio'  ■^jwghope  toiDTestigate  auotb^' 

AsceniHog  the  Tung-pj   ho,  »  .     ^u  to  Oumbiln  or  Gore,  on  iW* 

Tibetan  Tillages,  Potanin  cross'  ,'  "jiNaswr,     If  all  goes  well  we  bol*' 

and  proceeded  down  t,  Tglley  ■.   '_^a  perhaps  a  month  later.    Licut^' 

kin  ho,  or  Great  Gold  river  ■  j^,  Blna  Nilo  from  Omdurman,  and  wil- 

forms  the  Tatu  ho  of  CIu'  .  <  -^  lo  bo  carried  out  by  me,  probably  bot^ 

Little  Gold  river  past  w  .^'^/jhe  Sudan  should  be  accurately  knowB   ' 

Tibetans,  and  each  harl  ':•  '^  "^  Iloseires  on  the  Blue  Nile  have  beetS*- 

to  the  Chinese  u  Kin-  ^  -,  «»'^^uDable  to  give  thorn  to  you.     It  is  ai*" 

party  had  been  prec.  '    '^"'^  the  wat«rB  of  all  the  rivem  are  as  low  a^ 

account  of  whosajo'  ■' "ir.    It  «  J"*' »  l»d  thing  a»  far  as  I  am  con 

Society  for  1896.  .  [^t-''^  large  areas  shown  as  swamps,  provided  that^ 

Little  Gold  river  . ,-  ^*^  *<i  by  the  natives.     We  shall  probably  traverse 

westward  to  thr  ■  .  i^^,  pottego  and  Wellby,  so  I  fear  we  shall  not  be* 

also  visited  in  -^^^pi'-'^lae  tbay  did,  but  atill  I  hope  wUl  be  able  to  filfc- 

tinned  big  Joi>  ^-*\^Vl^  regions.    It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 

through  the  ^<^  '^'^  ^"8*"'  '""^  "''•    "^^  ^'''"'  ■">  «■'»'■*  °^  "  n""'  °^ 

Dr.  Bretach  .  ■  ■  ^.  *^     i»<'   ^,\g  a  native  oflioer,  and  21  Jehadin,  or  cz-derviihes^ 

history  an  ■<^'f,i»'*^*  imosport  afiimnla.     Wa  muater  about  50  blacks  alL 

who  Lav*  ■  j.'^Ji^  'y^ii  ouraelveB.    For  transport  wo  have  I'JO  donkeys.^ 

X.  '  '^'^'*il**  *'  '""*'  **  capable  of  carrying  at  least  two  months" 


—  ^^"'^  "^ -'- -■ 

4ravall(  ^X^jJ'^iJecolora"  in  thia  inhospitable  :.„___. 

Dooltr  V^!5*'f^»T*'""  *^*  '''P"  ***  Khartnm.— The  letter  from  Mr  - 

diroc*  Ll^Ztt**j!tOi'  Oeoeraber  number  of  the  Journal,  gave  some  particulars 

HU  ^fp^    ,Mg«"  "f  '*"*  wpodition  undertaken  by  him  and  Mr.  E.  S  - 

Jon  1  ^'^(t«  ^^gxtbof  Lake  Tanganyika,  where,  among  other  geographicaX 

G  ■•^'^?ib'^(i<R<'*i''  ""^  Lake  Kivu  were  mapped.     Mr.  Sharp,  it  (rill 

^  ("^Mi"""''!  ot^S^  *"  return  home  by  Uganda  and  the  East  coast,  bu^ 

0tltr  ^tirt°'  ^gei  behind  in  the  hope  of  continning  hia  jcumey  down  th^ 

t*  ''ot^  '^In  tbi"  ^^   ^^^  been   aucceaaful,  telegrama  from  Omdurmao- 

il'^^'''^r»l  >t  that  place  on  February  8.     From  Lake  Albert  Edward  ^ 

JI^^M  "*,  joirn  the  Semliki,  and  by  the  weat  ahoie  of  the  Albert  N'janif 

^mi^    hi^  ^^  followed  as  far  as  Bor,    Thence,  to  avoid  the  sicsiiip*,  h^ 

^'     ^ifti  *,uuiigh  the  I'inka  country  to  the  Bahr-el-Zeraf,  which  he  struck^: 

Wj^id»t*'''.j,janclioo  with  the  Bahr-el-Jebel.     Having  reached  the  base  w^ 

''  i|fi  ^^tt^'^'^''  ^°'  ^^^  cutting  of  the  iitdii  on  the  Bahr-el-Ablad,  be  ooa— ' 

■r  ler^^^n>*y  ^^  *^^  central  chaunel  of  the  liver.    Mr.  Grogan  is  now,  w^ 

M^  ^M-T  *"  *'^  country. 

2^0^  j^paditios)  in  tho  Sahara  and  Central  Sudan.— After  mtaf 
jf*}  jilt* 'or,  news  has  at  last  been  received  of  the  safe  pasaage  of  the 
^^eS>'i~_iaeXpodition  across  the  Sahara  to  the  central  Sudan.  Fusing  through 
f^'^f^U'^  ariived  at  Zitider  by  a  route  not  traversed  by  Europeans  for  ueariy 
t)rt^^\\.  lb*  gniat  expedition  of  Richardson,  Uarth,  and  Overweg,  whidi 
fff  ^^f  SuiMi  by  this  route  in  1850-51,  being,  in  fact,  the  only  piuriou 
fi^^fu  vhlol>  ^'^  ">^t  ^'>t^  success  in  this  directiuu,  while  the  last  travellir 
^I^^^M  to  fur  aa  Air  had  been  the  German  Erwin  von  Bary  (18T7).  Zinder, 
llf'Tiliiat  iKiint  of  rondcz-vous  for  caravans  across  the  Sahara,  both  from 
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ngioQ  of  the  Orkhon  and  Selenga,  visiting  in  1892  the  ruins  (comparable  to  those 

of  Karakorum)  on  an  island  in  Lake  Teri-nor.    In  this  region  the  rocks  are  every- 

vhere  crystalline.    Daring  these  and  subsequent  years  M.   Klementz   travelled 

exteosively  in  the  Khangai  and  Southern  Altai  systems,  of  the  physical  features 

of  irhioh  he  gives  a  sketch.    The  Khangai,  although  of  a  considerable  average 

iltitude,  contains,  with  the  exception  of  the  Otkhon  Tengri,  no  important  peaks. 

Geologically,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  folds  falling  abruptly  to  the  south,  while  the 

TiUey  separating  it  from  the  Altai  has  a  treach-llke  form.    The  range  is  marked 

bjthe  great  development  of  eruptive  formations,  including  some  extinct  volcanoes. 

The  vegetation  of  the  two  slopes  differs  greatly,  larch  forests  occupying  a  large 

vea  on  the  north,  while  forests  are  rare  on  the  south.    On  the  Altai  they  occur 

only  in  sheltered  valleys.    This  range  is  formed,  in  M.  Klemeotz^s  opinion,  of  a 

<^e8  of  folds,  inclined  towards  the  south,  the  dip  being  abrupt  in  the  Dzungarian 

Gobi.     The  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  map  based  on  Russian  sources,  showing  all 

V*  ^lementz*s  routes.    The  mountains  are  not  inserted,  it  being  pointed  out  by 

'^'  'A.itoff,  in  a  note  appended  to  the  article,  that  the  orographical  features  as 

adixieated  by  Russian  cartographerj  are  largely  fanciful. 

AFRICA. 

The  Tanganyika  Expedition.— The  following  letter,  dated  Kibita,  Tangan- 

y^^*^  November  4, 1899,  has  been  received  by  Sir  John  Kirk  from  Mr.  J.  E.  8. 

^"^«^  the  leader  of  the  Tanganyika  expedition  : — "  I  have  just  returned  from  the 

oortli  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  where  I  have  left  the  loads,  etc.,  and  where  I  am 

8^  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  found  it  quite  possible  to  go  north  over  the  tracks 

^Sirxally  arranged.     I  am  also  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  Fergusson  has  got  a 

^t  of  observations  which  show  Tanganyika  to  be  a  long  way  out  in  the  old  maps  in 

plsce«.   We  have  also  obtained  a  number  of  new  fish  and  other  forms,  which  will  cer- 

^™ly  be  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  origin  of  the  marine  forms  which 

^''^^anyika possesses.*'  An  interesting  communication  with  maphas  also  been  received 

™*X  Mr.  Fergusson,  which  will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

^Exploration  in  the  Sobat  Begion.— The  following  letter,  dated  December  20, 

^^^»  has  been  received  from  Major  H.  H.  Austin,  who  is  accompanied  by  Lieut. 

^'^tt : — "  As  during  the  last  few  weeks,during  our  journey  up  the  Nile,  we  have  been 

*hle    to  fix  some  points  with  tolerable  accuracy,  some  of  the  results  we  have  obtained 

"^^    be  of  interest  to  the  Geographical  Society.    We  have  now  been  able  to  fix  the 

uii^    position  of  Omdurman  by  telegraph  with  Cairo.  The  point  taken  was  the  Eha- 

Jj;'*'**t  house,  near  the  Mahdi's  tomb.    Times  and  observations  were  taken  by  Colonel 

^•*1>ot,  B.E.,  and  myself  at  Omdurman,  whilst  Captain  Lyons,  b.e.,  officiated  at  the 

^^ci  end  of  the  line.    The  position  of  Omdurman  now  fixed,  viz.  long.  E.  32*»  29' 

**^  ^*^  and  lat.  N.  15®  38'  16",  differs  very  materially  from  the  previously  accepted 


-ion  of  Khartum,  which  is  only  some  2  or  3  miles  distant,  near  the  junction  of 

^^A^hite  and  Blue  Niles.    Ravenstein,  I  think,  accepts  E.  32°  46'  as  the  position 

"^^-hartum.     Goz  Abu  Gnma,  another  place  on  the  White  Nile  south  of  Omdur- 

™J^=^  ,  was  fixed  by  Colonel  Talbot  and  myself  by  telegraph  as  long.  E.  32**  41'  37"-5 

•^    lat.  K.  13**  10'  64"-2,  on  my  way  up  the  Nile.     Marchand's  fort  at  Fashoda, 

^^^^  IS  built  inside  Gordon's   old  enclosure,  I  made  E.  32°  7'  37"-6  and  N. 

r^  ^^'  21"-2,  whilst  Sobat  fort,  near  the  junction  of  the  Sobat  with  the  White  Nile, 

^  ^^de  E.  81°  33'  36"-7  and  N.  9°  21'  48"-5.    I  have  taken  a  whole  series  of  other 

^^"^ts  along  the  White  Nile  and  Sobat,  but  as  these  may  be  difficult  to  locate,  it  is 

*®^^cely  worth  my  while  sending  them  to  you.    As  I  have  really  good  instruments 

^y^^  watches  with  me  on  this  trip,  I  hope  to  get  some  reliable  work  done  between 

^^^   Sobat  and  Lake  Rudolf,  which  I  am  now  making  for,  to  join  on  with  my  old 
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work  done  lost  yeat  from  the  Mombasa  end.  It  BUCCeBsfal,  we  Bhall  b«T8  ■ 
thorough  survey  dooe  practically  from  Monibaaa  to  OmdurmBu,  I  cannot  yet  say 
deflniteiy  what  route  Bright  and  I  will  follow  until  we  coma  in  contact  with 
difficulliea  ahead;  but,  roughly,  we  propose  following  the  Ajouba  down  from  its 
junction  with  the  Pibor  to  aear  its  source  iu  the  Abyssinian  hills,  whan  we  sball 
strike  fouth  to  Lake  Rudolf.  On  the  rttum  journey  we  hope  to  investigate  another 
route  north,  along  the  baee  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau  to  Gumbila  or  Gore,  on  the 
Baro  river,  which  we  propose  following  down  to  Nawer.  If  ail  goes  well  we  hope 
to  be  back  at  Nasser  early  iu  June,  ami  liome  perhaps  a  month  later.  Lieuts. 
Gwynn  and  Jackson,  n.E.,  are  working  up  the  Blue  Nile  from  Omdurman,  and  will 
join  on  to  the  southern  porlion  of  the  survey  to  be  carried  out  by  me,  probably  both 
at  Gumbila  and  Nasser,  ao  that  portioa  of  tiio  Sudan  should  be  accurately  known. 
Telegraphic  positions  of  both  Wad  Medani  and  Itoaeires  on  the  Blue  Nile  have  been 
dxed;  but  1  have  not  the  reaulta,  bo  am  unable  to  give  them  to  you.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  low  Nile  this  year,  aod  the  waters  of  all  the  rivers  are  aa  low  aa 
usually  two  months  later  in  the  year.  It  is  not  a  bad  thicg  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cemc<i,  aa  I  hope  to  be  able  to  cross  large  areas  shown  aa  swamps,  provided  that 
the  tall  rank  grass  has  been  burnt  by  the  natives.  VVe  shall  probably  traverse 
country  previously  visited  by  both  Bottego  and  WeDby,  so  I  fear  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  make  ony  new  discoveries  like  they  did,  but  still  I  hope  will  be  able  to  GU 
some  blanks  still  existing  in  those  regions-  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
the  strength  of  the  party  with  bright  aud  me.  We  have  an  escort  of  22  men  of 
the  nth  Soudanese  Battalion  under  a  native  olhcer,  and  24  Jebadin,  or  ex-derriahea, 
also  armed,  in  charge  of  the  transport  animals.  We  muster  about  50  blacks  all 
told,  including  servants,  besides  ourselves.  For  transport  we  bave  120  donkeys, 
7  camels,  and  10  mules,  as  we  must  be  capable  of  carrying  at  least  two  montba* 
supplies  of  food  for  the  whole  column  in  this  inhospitable  region." 

Kr.  Oio^an'a  Journey  ftom  the  Cape  to  Khartum.— -The  letter  from  Mr. 

A.  EI.  Sharp,  printed  in  the  December  number  of  the  Journal,  gave  some  particulars 
reepeotiag  the  first  stages  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  him  and  Mr,  E.  S. 
Grogau  to  the  country  north  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  where,  among  other  geographical 
work,  the  course  of  the  KubIkI  and  Lake  Kivu  were  mapped.  Mr.  Siiarp,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  obliged  to  return  home  by  Uganda  and  the  East  coast,  but 
hie  companion  remained  behind  in  the  hope  of  continuing  hia  jcurney  down  the 
Kile  to  Khartum.  In  this  he  has  been  successful,  telegrams  from  Omdurman 
announcing  his  arrival  at  that  place  on  February  8.  From  Lake  Albert  Edward, 
Mr,  Grc^an  went  down  the  Semliki,  and  by  the  west  shore  of  the  Albert  Nyanza 
to  the  Nile,  which  he  followed  as  far  as  Bor.  Thence,  to  avoid  the  swamps,  he 
made  a  detour  through  the  Dinka  country  to  the  Bahr-el-Zeraf,  which  he  struck 
30  miles  from  its  Junction  with  the  Babr-el-Jebel.  Having  leacbed  the  base  of 
Major  Feake's  expedition  for  the  cutting  of  the  sitdd  on  the  Bahr-ol-Abiad,  he  con- 
tinued bis  journey  by  the  central  channel  of  the  river.  Mr.  Grogan  is  now,  we 
believe,  on  hia  way  to  this  country. 

French  Ezpeditiona  in  the  Sahara  and  Central  Badan. — After  man^ 
rumours  of  disaster,  news  has  at  last  been  received  of  the  safe  passage  of  the 
Foureau-Lamy  expedition  across  the  Sahara  to  the  central  Sudao.  Paesing  through 
Air,  M.  Foureriu  arrived  at  Zinder  by  a  route  not  traversed  by  Europeans  for  netuly 
fifty  years,  the  great  exfedition  of  Richordsou,  I3artb,  and  Overweg,  which 
reached  the  Sudan  by  this  route  in  1860-51,  being,  in  fact,  the  only  pieviooB 
enterprise  which  had  met  with  success  in  this  direction,  while  the  last  traveller 
to  penetrate  so  far  as  Air  bad  been  the  German  £r»ia  von  Bary  (18T7).  Zinder, 
the  important  point  of  rendez-vous  for  caravans  across  the  Sahara,  both  from 
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ICuMco  and  Tripoli,  bni  already  been  reached  by  Lieut,  Pollier  in  commaml  of 
-coDHtructed  Voulot-ChanoinB  expedition,  by  which  it  had  been  occupied,  in 
dC  some  sligbt  oppoaitiou  on  the  p^rt  of  the  inbabitinlB.  Some  account  of 
the  ei|iedition  appears  in  the  February  number  of  the  Btvae  Franfaisc.  The 
Surderera  of  Captain  Cazemajou  (Journal,  vol.  lii.  p.  316)  were  found  and 
ixecuted,  but  an  attempt  to  push  on  to  Lake  Chad  was  fruBtrated  by  a  mutiny 
limong  the  native  auxiliaries.  The  leader  of  the  expedition,  who  led  the  mutineerB 
huk  to  the  Sudan  along  the  line  of  the  Anglo-French  frontier,  found  the  whole 
•Ouatry  to  the  north  of  that  line  exceedingly  barren,  the  Uat  viUagea  aud  wella 
•ocnrring  just  on  the  frontier.  The  expedition  of  M,  do  B^bagle,  which  wa« 
■ndeavouring  to  reach  Lake  Chad  from  the  eouth  (Joamal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  320),  has 
ibo  encountered  difficuUieB,  and  its  leader  has,  according  to  recent  accounts, 
1  made  prisoner.  He  appears  to  have  ventured  into  the  territories  of  Babab 
Vith  only  eix  followers,  and  to  have  been  arrested  on  approncbinc;  Dikoa,  Rabab's 
Mpitat.  M.  PrinB,  the  French  resident  left  in  Bagirmi  by  M.  Gentil,  seems  to  be 
■till  with  the  Sultnn  of  that  country,  and  to  have,  during  the  laat  three  years,  done 
e  exploring  work  in  the  Shari  boaio.  The  latest  news  is  to  the  effect  that 
iBkbah'a  army  has  been  defeate'l  by  M.  Gentil,  and  that  llabah  himBclf  is  a  fugitive. 
The  British  Niger  Territories, — The  adminiBtration  of  the  Niger  territories  ■ 
as,  on  January  1,  ISOO,  formally  taken  over  on  behalf  of  the  British  government 
from  the  representative  J  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company.  The  BubdiviHion  of  the 
territory  will  in  future  be  different  from  that  which  has  hitherto  held  good.  The 
>r  Coast  Protectorate  receives  an  accession  of  area,  and  ia  now  known  as  Lower 
Sigeria,  extending  up  the  river  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Idda.  The  colony  of 
IiigoB  al°o  guns  an  extension,  being  carried  northwarda  to  about  the  0th  parallel. 
i  rest  of  the  territory  formerly  adminiatered  by  the  Niger  Company  ia  now 
iwu  as  Upper  Nigeria,  of  which  Colonel  Lugard  has  been  appointed  governor, 
4bat  office  in  Lower  Nigeria  being  held  by  Sir  Ralph  Moor,  previously  Commissioner 
od  Consul-Gene ral  for  the  Coast  Protectorate. 

Delimitatioii  of  the  Dahome-Togoltind  Frontier.— The  French  section  of 
le  mixed  commission  for  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  between  Diihome  and 
Vogolnnd,  hai  lately  returned  to  Prance,  after  completing  its  labours,  which  have 
iMcupied  the  greater  part  of  two  years.  A  short  account  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
Itnisiion,  headed  on  the  French  side  by  Captain  Fl£,  and  on  the  German  by  Baron 
<de  UasGOW  (succeeded  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Priel),  appears  in  the  February 
Btimber  of  the  Ittvite  Frnnpiue.  The  delimitation  was  carridd  out  amidst  great 
jiSUSculties,  arising  from  the  excesHive  rainfall,  and  ocoasiunal  hostilities  with  the 
natives,  as  well  as  from  divergences  of  opinion  between  the  representatives  of  the 
two  nations.  Some  portions  of  the  line  of  country  through  which  the  frontier 
luses  were  previously  quite  unknown,  so  that  the  surveys  accomplished  will  result 
-L  some  additions  of  geographical  knowledge. 

The  Upper  Baaia  of  the  Old  Calabar  Biver— A  large-ecale  map  em- 
todying  the  aurveys  of  the  active  explorer,  G.  Conrau,  in  the  upper  baaln  of  the 
Did  Calabar  river,  is  given  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Mitteiluiigea  aas  den  DeuUchea 
^Atttsgebieten  for  1899,  with  an  explanatory  note  by  Max  Moiael.  Herr  Conratt's 
rit  surveys  in  this  district  were  made  some  years  ago,  but  were  revised  during 
}EI8,  while  in  that  year  and  in  1899  the  traveller  followed  en  entirely  new  route 
Ehrough  the  districts  of  the  Bangwa,  Eabo  aod  Basosi  tribca,  whose  names  have  not 
tppeared  in  any  previous  map.  Tliis  route  seems  to  have  kept  for  the  most  part  to 
"le  lower  forest-clod  country,  traversed  by  the  Manju  or  tipper  Old  Calabar  river 
md  its  feeders,  which  together  occupy  a  fan-ahapod  basin  with  a  general  slope  to 
%ie  north-west.    At  hii  furthest  point  in  the  Bangwa  district,  however,  the  traveller 
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gained  an  altitude  of  4500  feet,  the  hills  being  there  grass-coTered.  Parallel  W 
the  route  on  the  south-eaet,  the  map  shows  a  mountain  range  4600  to  5000  feei 
high,  thougli  whether  this  was  »eea  hy  Eerr  Conrau  does  not  appear,  a  similftT 
range  having  been  ahown  on  previous  mails,  though  placed  in  these  further  to  the 
south-east.  The  head  streams  of  the  Old  Calabar  have  been  previously  shown 
incorrectly,  the  Mbu.i^.^.,  which  flows  north,  baviog  been  marked  in  former  maps  aa 
flowing  west.  The  map  gives  mauy  details  as  to  the  geology  of  Iha  country, 
together  with  a  numlter  of  ultitudes  obtained  by  careful  boiling-point  observatiooa. 

Jonmey  in  Herere'a  Coimtry,— Captain  Prince,  who  has  done  much  to 
impiove  the  kntjwleJge  of  outlying  parts  of  German  Enst  Africa,  has  recently 
explored  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  upper  Ruaha  valley,  and  an  account  of  his 
journey  appears  in  the  Deutsc/ies  KdonialMall  for  November  1  last.  After  visiting 
Uhenga  and  Oaviro,  districts  uf  Ubentt,  and  atttliug  a  dispute  between  tbe  Sultan 
Merere  and  his  brother.  Captain  Prinoo  went  north,  and  soon  after  left  the  undu- 
lating grass-lands  cbarncterietiD  of  Ubenaand  entered  the  level  plain  of  the  Mpangali, 
or  "  Great  Ruaha,"  After  a  strip  covered  with  bush  this  formed  an  almost  treeless 
plain,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  utterly  desolate  during  the  dry 
season  but  fur  the  vast  herds  of  game,  principally  zebra  and  antelope.  Captain 
Prince  cecomiuends  that  this  district  should  form  a  reserve  for  zebra,  the  shooting 
of  which  by  Merere's  people  he  prohibited.  Merere  has  lately  formed  a  few 
settlements  on  the  steppe,  but  there  are  none  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Mpangalj.  This 
stream  was  ascended  to  its  junction  with  the  Bavali  and  Eimara,  being  everywhere 
navigable  during  this  distance,  but  passing  through  a  monotonous  yellow  plain, 
heated  by  a  scorchiog  sun.  Beyond  Unhenjero,  where  the  above-mentioned  streams 
join  the  Mjiangali,  trees  and  cultivation  were  again  met  with  in  the  district  of 
DoDJera.  The'people  here  have  both  round  huts  and  "  lembes,"  the  first  for  the 
dry,  the  second  for  the  wet,  season.  Crossing  a  number  of  copious  clear-water 
streams  and  an  uninhabited  stretch  of  bush,  Captain  Prince  leached  Utsngule, 
which  was  being  rebuilt  by  Merere  on  its  old  site  after  suffering  many  vlcisaitudes 
at  tbe  bauds  of  predatory  tribes.  He  aUo  visited  a  new  settlement  on  tbe  west 
frontier  of  Merere's  country,  formed  there  by  the  Usafa  escarpment.  The  pass  by 
which  Usafa  is  reached  appeared  an  easy  one,  and  Captain  Prince  thinks  it  might 
afford  a  good  route  from  Kyasa  to  Rukwa  and  Tanganyika.  He  ihen  traversed  the 
country  lying  along  the  northern  escarpment  of  the  Kinga  mountains — a  well-watered 
tract  which  had  suffered  less  than  other  districts  from  the  prevailing  drought — after- 
wards again  entering  Merere's  country,  snd  carrying  his  survey  back  to  his  starting- 
point  near  Gaviro,  During  the  journey  the  ravoges  of  small-pox  were  everywhere 
apparent,  but  inoculatiuti  has  now  been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 

Hl^or  GibboiiB'  Expedition,— The  latest  news  received  in  this  country 
from  Major  Gibbous  shows  that  the  traveller  has,  since  last  heard  of,  made  some 
progress  in  his  proposed  journey  lo  the  source  of  the  Zambezi.  On  October  6  last 
he  was  In  south  latitude  11°  37',  east  longitude  23"  30',  a  position,  according  to 
existiog  maps,  near  the  Liba  river,  a  little  east  of  Lake  Dilulo.  This  was  about 
ten  days'  journey  from  the  sources  of  tbe  river,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  Captain 
Quicke,  who  was  to  have  first  explored  the  Upper  Loenge  or  Kafukwe,  M»jor 
Gibbons  sliU  adheres  to  his  plan  of  pushing  on  viii  Tanganyika  and  the  Upper 
Nile  lo  Khartum.  Captain  Hamilton  has  joined  hla  regiment  iu  South  A^ica. 
He  had  visited  the  Mafhukulumwe  on  the  Lower  Kafukwe  as  well  as  some 
striking  falld  on  that  river,  which  plunges  70  feet  through  a  rift  only  18  feet  wide. 

Nortb-Eastem  EllodeBia.— This  is  the  official  title  of  the  eaEtern  part  of 
the  British  territory  north  of  tho  Zambezi  within  the  spheie  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company.      An  order  in  council,  dated  January  2%  1900,  which  givea 
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inatriictionH  for  the  administration  of  this  t«rritory,  laya  down  ita  boundariea  as 
follows :  On  tlie  west  the  Conga  Free  Stats  atid  Barotziland-Norlh-Wostem 
Rhodesia  (the  latter  compriBing  the  western  portion  of  the  Brili»h  territory  deSned 
by  a  previous  order  in  council).  On  the  aouiii  the  Kafuitwe  and  the  Zimlwzi 
down  to  Che  moulli  of  the  Loangwa ;  the  latter  northwards  to  15°  S. ;  and  the- 
Anglo- Portuguese  boundary  to  the  frontier  of  the  British  Central  Africa  Protecto- 
rate. On  the  east  the  laat-Dacaed  frontier;  and  on  ihe  north  the  Aoglo-Genniin 
frontier,  tlie  south  shore  of  Tanganyika,  and  ilia  southern  frontier  of  the  Congo 
Free  Stale  to  Lilce  Mweru,  including  the  island  of  Kilwa  in  the  British  sphere. 

Expedition  in  Northern  Ahodeaia.— A  saccessfu!  eipEdition  to  the  least 
known  parts  of  northern  Rhodcaia  was  last  year  carried  out  by  a  prospecting  party 
under  Mr.  George  Grey,  wlio  was  iicoompanled  by  four  Europeans.  The  expedition 
left  Bdlawftyo  on  April  5,  180!>,  and  crossing  the  Zambezi,  went  north  through 
Hinenga'a  country  to  the  Kafukwo.  Beyond  that  river  the  route  led  through  dis- 
tricts hitherto  little  explored,  in  which  five  months  wore  f  pent.  Friendly  terms 
w«re  mftintained  with  the  natives  throughout,  and  the  traTellers  returned  safely  to 
BoUwayo  at  the  end  of  November. 

AKEBICA. 
The  Nomei  of  the  Larger  Featnrei  of  North  America. — A  discussion 
has  lately  l>een  set  on  foot  by  Fruf.  Israel  C.  Russell,  with  a  view  of  securing  the 
adoption  of  a  systematic  Qouienclature  for  the  larger  gergrapbical  features  of 
North  Atnerioa,  and  especially  for  the  three  great  natural  divisions  of  the  con- 
tinent. Prof.  liuBScH'e  original  paper,  with  remarks  on  the  subject  contributed  by 
Dr.  G,  M.  Dawson,  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Prof.  W.  M,  Davis,  and  others,  is  printed 
~  1  the  Bvltetin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  November,  189'J. 
The  suggested  system  is  mainly  based  on  Prof.  Dana's  classification  of  mountains, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  simple  forms  to  the  more  complex,  distinguished  in  turn 
peaka  and  dome?,  ridgec,  ranges,  systems,  chains,  and  Cordilleras.  The  last-named, 
bdng  applied  to  the  largest  group  of  all,  is  used  by  Prof.  Russell  to  detignate  the 
two  great  mountainous  regions  of  the  east  and  west,  under  the  respective  titles 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  cordilleras.  For  the  ceotral  region  of  plains  aud  plateanx  be 
BDggests  the  term  "  North  Americsn  basin.''  The  replies  of  the  various  geographers 
to  wbom  reference  was  made  on  the  subject,  show  the  difficulty  of  attaining  general- 
Agreement  in  a  question  of  the  kind,  some  of  the  referees  deprecating  the  adoption  of 
Kny  rigid  nomenclature,  and  others  objecting  to  the  particular  terms  proposed.  The 
use  of  the  term  "  cordilltra  "  in  the  way  suggested  meets  with  general  disapproval, 
knd  the  terms  "  Atlantic  "  and  "  Pacific  "  also  find  little  favour.  The  best  suggestion 
for  the  twogreatmountainregionsseems  that  ofProf.Davls,  who  proposes  to  call  them 
"Eastern and  Wtstern  Highlands."  The  adoption  of  any  colUctive  term  for  the 
weaiem  region  ia  deprecated  by  Prof.  Heilptin,  on  the  ground  of  the  great  structural' 
Asd  pb  J  Biographical  differences  between  the  component  parts.  For  the  central  region 
"plidn"  is  preferred  to  "  basin  "by  Dr.  Dawson,  white  Prcf,  Davis  suggests  "mEdial 
bMin"  or  "depression"  as  shorter  and  more  convenient  than  Prof.  Rusaell's  phrase. 
Other  suggested  terms  are  "  the  great  central  plain,"  and  the  somewhat  clumsy  es- 
preasion  "  ContiDenta!  drain  age  areas."  To  the  three  regions  alrendy  mentioned  Prof. 
Daweon  would  add  a  fonrtb,  eoiisisling  of  the  Laurentian  plateau  or  "  shleid," 

Foreit  Conditions  of  Porto  Kico.— A  report  entitled  "  Notes  on  the 
Forest  Conditions  of  Porto  Rico,"  by  Mr,  R.  T.  Hill,  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
has  recently  been  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  25  of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrit^ulture.  It  imbraces  the  results  of  observations  made  by 
fiiU  in  January,  189if,  and  conlaios  a  statement  of  the  forest  resources  of  Porio 
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Bico  BDd  the  extent  of  its  timber  iands,  with  Buoeinct  deecrijitioos  of  the  pbywcal 
foaturee  of  the  ieUod.  Porto  Rico  was  originally  covered  by  forests,  but  U  now 
largely  deforested  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The  cultivation  of  sugar, 
coffee,  nnd  tobacco,  the  three  staple  agricultural  products  of  the  island,  in  addition 
to  a  number  of  minor  ouilirations,  bave  resulted  in  large  ateis  of  the  surface  being 
denuded  of  trees.  The  original  forest  has  been  preserved  on  the  summit  of  El 
Tunque,  the  bighest  peak  of  the  iikud,  situated  near  the  north-east  end.  Here 
the  rainfall  is  very  heavy,  averaging  120  inobes  per  year.  A  few  insigniBcaot 
patches  of  culled  forest  also  occur  in  the  central  and  north-western  parliona  of  the 
island.  So  far  as  was  observed,  the  island  presents  two  strongly  marked  and  oon- 
trastiug  zones  of  vegetation.  One  includes  the  whole  of  the  mountalos  and  north 
coast,  described  as  a  region  of  great  humidity,  high  altitudes,  nod  stiff  cUy  toils, 
and  where  the  general  growth  consists  of  deciduous  trees  of  many  species;  and 
the  Other  is  the  foothill  country  of  the  south  coast,  a  region  of  dry  calcareous  soils, 
seasonal  aridity,  and  low  altitude,  where  the  flora  Is  largely  of  the  type  of  low, 
shrubby,  thorny,  legominous,  and  acacia-like  trees.  The  island  appears  well, 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees,  and  io  the  author's  opinion  could  be  rapidly 
reforested.  A  number  of  charnoteriatic  views  of  Porlo  Itico  and  a  relief  map  of 
the  island  illustrate  the  report. 

Dr.  Carl  Sapper  in  Nioaraffna  and  Coita  £ioa.— In  a  commnnicatioD  to 
the  Berlin  Geographical  Society  (  VerlrnHdlungen,  180U.  No.  10),  Dr.  Carl  Sapper 
describes  the  principal  rcaults  of  a  journey  in  fiouthem  Central  America  made  by 
him  in  the  early  part  of   last   year.      They  consist  chie&y  in  material  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  geology  of  Ihat  region,  although  some  corrections  of  existioic 
tnape  as  regards  tojugraphy  were  also  made.    Br.  Sapi^er  climbed  a  number  of 
the  volcanoes  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  and  in  Cbirlqul,  across  the  frontier  of 
Columbia,  he  made  the  first  ascent  of  tbe  volcano  of  the  same  name.     In  Nicaragua 
he  travelled  from  San  Ubaldo  (on  Lake  Nicaragua)  to  Agua  Caliente  on  the  Rio 
Mico,  and  thence  viu  La  Libertad  and  Matagalpa  to  Leon.    Tbe  districts  passed 
through  on  this  journey  consist  almost  exclusively  of  recent  eruptive  rocks,  wbich 
also  prevail   in  Northern  Costa  Rica.     Towards  the  south-east  of  the  latter,  the 
central  Cordillera  consists  chicHy  of  older  eruptive  rocks,  while  sedimentary  depoula 
— including  Itmeslones,  and  tertiary  marls,  sandstones  and  conglomorates—oocor 
both  in  the  south-west  of  Nicaragua  and  in  the  coast  Cordillerasof  Costa  Rica.     In 
Chiriqui,  a  central  mountain  core  of  old  eruptive  rocks  is  flanked  by  more  recent 
rocks  of  the  same  origin.     Tbe  Chiriqui  volcano  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
former.    Tbe  zones  of  climate  and  vegetation  are  more  regular  in  Southern  than 
in  Northern  Central  America.     Moist  primeval  forests  occupy  the  Atlantic  slope, 
varied  in  places  only  by  tall  grass  and  bush,  while  the  I'scific  slope  is  characterized 
by  dry  forests  pasHing  here  and  there  into  bush-covered  steppes  or  savannas.     The 
southern   limit  of  pines  runs  in  Nicaragua  through  Muy-Muy  and  tbe  volcanoes 
Vlejo  and  Chlchigalpo.     In  the  province  of  Guanocaste  (Costa  Bica)  forms  oharac-  J 
teristic  of  Northern  Central  America  are  still  seen,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  republio  I 
South  American  types  occur.     Dr.  Sapper  came  io  contact  with  various  Indian  I 
tribes,  paying  special  attention  to  the  Chiripos,  Brihris  and  Guatusoa  of  Costa  Biol.  1 
The  new  topographical  data  refer  chiefly  tu  the  de|»rtment  of  Cheritales  in  I 
Nicaragua;  tbe  Nicoya  peninsula,  and  other  ports  of  Northern  Costa  Blca;  and  Ihnfl 
region  of  the  upper  Estrella  and  L'hiiiqui. 

Prof.  Hatcher'i  Explorations  in  Patagonia.— We  learn  from  Peternutntu  I 
Mideiluiiijen  that  Prof.  Hatcher,  Curator  of  tbe  Museum  of  Princeton  Uolveraity,  T 
whose  first  eipedition  to  Paiagonia  was  noticed  in  tbe  Journal  for  1896  (voL  x\.  1 
p-  7:^),  has  since  returoed  twice  to  that  country,  wheoce  be  hss  lately  brought  1 
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borne  a  large  nmoant  of  valuable  tnfoTmation  reapecciog  the  geological  structure 
of  the  couDtrj.  la  18!*8  be  examined  the  nei^hbaurhood  of  Fuuta  Arenas  and 
the  region  of  the  source  of  the  Deseado.  Arter  Tetuming  heme  for  a  month. 
Prof.  H8t<!ber  atarted  on  his  third  journey  in  December  of  the  same  year,  thia 
time  turning  hia  attention  to  the  upper  region  of  the  Santa  Crue  river  and  the 

AUBIB&LASIA  AHD  OOEARIC  IBLANDS. 
The  "Albfttroii "  Expedition  to  the  Pacific— Scienca  of  January  19  last 
pnbluhes  a  second  letter  from  Dr.  Agastix  dated  Papeete  Harbour,  Tahiti, 
November  6, 1899,  giving  further  particulars  of  the  worlt  of  the  Albalrott  expedi- 
tion. While  at  Papeete  an  examination  was  made  of  that  part  of  the  barrier  reef 
of  Tahiti,  which  bad  been  surveyed  by  the  Challenger,  with  the  result  that  the 
condition  of  the  outer  slope  of  the  reef  was  found  to  differ  from  its  description  as 
given  In  the  Challenger  narrative.  The  growing  coraU  were  comparatively  few 
in  number.  Point  Venus  was  also  vieited  for  the  purpose  of  examining  Dolpbin 
bank.  Only  a  few  corals  were  found  growing  on  it.  The  party  left  Papeete  on 
October  5  for  the  Paumotus,  and  an  extended  examination  was  made  of  the  group. 
Makatea,  which  bad  been  visited  on  a  previous  occasion,  appears  to  have  been 
■ubject  to  a  great' amount  of  denudation  and  erosion.  Here  a  depression  was 
found  from  40  to  50  feet  lower  than  the  rim  of  either  face  of  the  island,  and 
deeper  at  its  southern  extremity.  After  leaving  Tahiti  over  a  hundred  soundings 
were  made.  These  aouadings  indicate  that  atolls  do  not  necessarily  rise  from  very 
great  depths.  The  deepest  sounding  among  the  Paumotus  was  on  the  line  to  the 
northward  of  Hereberetue,  in  the  direction  of  Mahetia,  where  a  depth  of  253i 
fathoms  was  obtained.  All  the  isUnds  examined  are  fonned  of  tertiary  coralliferous 
Umutone,  which  has  been  elevated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  above  the  level  of 
the  lOi,  the  greatest  elevation  being  at  Makatea,  about  230  feeL  Dr.  Agassis 
discusses  at  some  length  the  structure  and  mode  of  formation  of  Paumotu  atolU, 
And  a  large  number  of  photographs  were  taken  to  Llliutrate  this  subject.  The 
paucity  of  surface  animal  life  in  the  Paumolu  area  is  pointed  out  as  remarkable. 
On  November  i  the  party  were  well  on  their  way  to  Mehitia,  the  essterD-mogt 
of  the  Society  ielands. 

Supposed  Plnctuationi  of  Level  in  Samoa-^Many  observers  have  pointed 
to  phenomena  in  Samoa  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  recent 
upheavals  and  depressions  of  the  surface  of  the  islands.  The  subject  is  discussed 
in  the  first  number  of  the  new  volume  of  Pelermanns  ifilCeilungeti  by  Dr. 
Augiutin  Kiamer,  who  during  his  journeys  in  Samoa  has  carefully  examined  the 
grnund  for  proofs  cf  such  changes  of  level.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  pb?n 
observed  can  in  no  way  be  considered  as  establishing  the  fact  of  s 
all  of  them  being  capable  of  other  explanations,  Dr.  EriLmer  has  made  the  whole 
<n  fv>ot,  aneroid  in  hand,  by  tough  paths  leading  at  times  over 
r  mountains.  The  ways  often  pass  for  miles  over  smooth  blocks 
to  another  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  step,  with  constant  danger 
made  easier  by  the  presence  of  slabs  of  coral. 


circuit  of  Savaii 
spurs  of  the  interi 
of  basalt,  from  on< 
of  slipping.     In  pin 


ough  surface  of  which  gives  firmer  foothold.  These  coral  blocks  found  ai 
height  above  the  sea  have  been  taken  as  proofs  of  elevation,  but  Dr.  Ei.^tner  thinks 
that  tbey  have  been  transported  by  (he  iababitants,  as  the  underlying  rock  is 
not  coral,  wbile  tbey  are  never  found  far  from  the  paths,  and  coril  reefs  ate 
always  to  be  seen  on  the  coast  in  their  vicinity.  The  coral  blocks  seen  by  Stiibel 
inland  from  Apia  near  the  temple  of  the  cuttle-Ssh  god  are  thought  by  Dr.  Kriimer 
to  have  been  transported  in  connection  with  the  worship  formerly  carried  on  there. 
At  Cape  Tapaga  (Upolu)  he  found  no  trace  of  limestone  tank  in  iiVu,  such  as  is 
No.  III.— March,  1900.]  c 
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spoken  of  by  Dana,  while  fragments  of  coral  found  near  the  summit  of  Fannataptt 
island,  a  steep  yolcanic  rock  off  the  cape,  may,  he  tbioks,  haye  been  carried  there,^ 
as  is  stated  by  the  natiyes,  during  hurricanes.   Diacussiog  the  cause  of  the  wnterleis 
nature  of  Sayaii  and  Western  Upolu,  Dr.  Kramer  ascribes  it  rather  to  the  slighb 
inclination  of  the  surface  than  to  its  recent  yolcanic  origin.    Although  inferior  iiw 
picturesqueDesB,  in  its  inland  parts,  to  Upolu,  Sayaii  stands  first  as  regards  its 
coast  scenery,  with  its  cayernous  recesses,  spout-holes,  etc.,  which  Dr.  Kramer 
describes  enthusiastically.    As  regards  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  on  the  aand- 
beach  in  parts  of  Savaii,  he  sees  in  them  no  evidence  of  sinking,  but  rather  of  a 
slow  destruction  by  the  sea  of  land  formerly  created  by  the  same  agency,  possibly 
owing  to  increased  violence  of  storms  within  recent  years. 

Jonmey  in  Celebes.— The  well-known  missionary  in  Celebes,  A.  C.  Kruji, 
has  lately  made  a  journey  across  the  eastern  peninsula  of  the  island  from  th» 
gulf  of  Tomini  to  that  of  Tomori  and  back,  the  chief  results  of  which  are  de* 
scribed  in  a  letter  published  in  the  December  number  of  Fetermanng  MiUei- 
lungen  (1899,  p.  297).    From  Poeso  the  traveller,  accompanied  by  Dr.  N.  Adrian!, 
went  by  sea  to  Uwekuli,  a  place  near  Tojo,  crossing  thence  by  land  to  the  gulf  of 
Tomori  and  sailing  down  the  coast  to  the  large  river  La  (Tampira  of  the  maps). 
This  was  ascended  for  two  days,  when  a  halt  was  made  to  allow  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  chief  of  Tomori  for  the  continuation  of  the  return  journey  to  Poiso. 
This  was  satisfactorily  accomplished,  the  chief,  who  had  never  before  come  into* 
contact  with  Europeans,  proving  a  fine  specimen  of  a  native  potentate.     He  has 
not  yet  embraced  Mohammedanism,  though    much   under  Buginese  influence.. 
Besides  exploring  the  La  (a  larger  stream  than  the  Posso)  and  its  tributaries,  the 
travellers  discovered  the  lake  heard  of  by  Sarasin  under  the  name  Lowo,  which  ii 
drained  by  the  Ngangalovo.    It  lies  not  north  but  south  of  the  La,  and  is  merely 
a  piece  of  flooded  grass-land  only  2-3  feet  deep  in  the  dry  season.    In  the  rainy 
season  its  eastern  part  is  connected  with  the  La.    The  latter  traverses  an  enormoos- 
grassy  plain  about  450  feet  above  the  sea,  Ijring  north  of  the  Mori  mountaina. 
The  journey  resulted  in  a  better  knowledge  of  the  mountain  and  river  systems  of  this 
part  of  Celebes,  while  important  linguistic  and  ethnological  material  was  obtained. 

Dr.  Xooh's  Expedition  to  Java  and  New  Oninea.— Dr.  Koch,  who  haa 

undertaken  a  journey  to  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  malaria  investigations,  has 
spent  some  time  in  Java  before  proceeding  to  New  Guinea.  He  visited  the- 
Sanatorium  at  Tossari,  5600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  obtained  samples  of  the  blood 
of  patients  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  malaria  bacillus.  He  has  now  proceeded- 
to  his  further  destination. 

Kiangai  Island  (Meangis  of  Danipier).^A  difficulty  has  long  been  felt  in 
identifying  the  Meangis  island,  flrst  mentioned  by  William  Dampier  as  lying,  with* 
two  more  close  by  it,  within  20  leagues  of  Mindanao,  and  abounding  in  gold  and 
cloves.  Many  (including  Yalentijn)  have  supposed  that  the  Nanusa  group  wtt^ 
referred  to,  while  others  have  considered  the  island  quite  mythicaL  The  question 
is  discussed  in  the  twelfth  number  of  Petermanns  MUteilungen  for  1899,  by  Prof. 
A.  Wichmann  of  Utrecht,  who  points  out  that  in  addition  to  Dampier's  account  thsra- 
are  other  authorities,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  the 
existence  of  an  island  of  similar  name  apart  from  the  Nanusas.  To  settle  the  questkm 
he  applied  to  Herr  E.  Steller,  a  missionary  long  resident  on  the  island  of  Sangi,  who- 
informed  him  that  Meangis  really  existed,  and  that  in  1895  it  was  exanuned  and 
its  position  fixed  by  a  Dutch  ship,  proving  to  be  identical  with  the  small  island 
known  as  Palmas  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  is  between 
the  Nanusas  and  Mindanao.  The  true  name  is  said  to  be  Miangas.  Dampier  was* 
wrong  in  saying  that  there  were  three  inlands,  but  Prof.  Wichmann  quotes  Carteret' 
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(irb.o  calls  it  Hummock  islaDd),  as  stating  that  from  a  distance  it  appears  like 
iTal  islands.  In  Homom's  map  of  the  Moluccas  of  1568,  the  island  for  the  first 
»  appears  as  "I.  de  Palmeiras,"  while  in  subsequent  maps  the  names  "Y*  de 
,"  "  Isla  de  Palma/'  also  occur.  The  form  "  Palmas  "  has  survived  in  some 
iiK>d.«m  maps. 

POLAB  BS&I0H8. 

Xhr.  Otto  Sordendgbld's  Proposed  Antarctic  EzpeditioiL— It  is  stated 

in  "felie  first  number  of  Petermanns  Mitteilungen  for  the  current  year  that  Dr.  Otto 
Kcnrcienskjold,  who  is  already  well  known  for  his  explorations  in  Southern  Fata- 
gOK^XAy  has  arranged  a  programme  for  an  antarctic  expeditioo,  on  which  he  hopes  to 
ita^rfc  in  July,  1901,  simultaneously  with  the  German  and  English  parties.  His 
field  of  operations  will  lie  to  the  south  of  South  America,  and  he  proposes,  after 
positing  southwards  in  the  summer  of  1901-2,  to  establish  a  winter  station  on  the 
Soti'feH  Shetland  islands. 

MATHBXATIOAL  AND  PHTBICAL  OIOeSAPHT. 

frol  de  Lapparent's  Treatiie  on  Gtoolog^.— Prof.  A.  de  Lapparent  has 

rec^Kitly  published  the  fourth  edition  of  his  great  work  on  geology,*  and  in  several 

respects  it  is  deserving  of  notice  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  geographer  as  well 

18  of  the  geologist.    The  author  has  the  honesty  and  the  courage  to  change  his 

miDd  in  the  present  edition  on  several  points,  the  new  evidence  regarding  which 

has   shown  him  that  the  earlier  position  was  untenable.    The  most  thorough  change 

in  t,\kQ  work  is  the  subdivision  of  the  great  geological  systems  and  the  treatment 

of  e&ch  stage  in  the  important  formations  on  a  geographical  basis,  attempting  in 

«>cli  case  to  give  an  approximate  map  of  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  at  the 

tinxe.     No  geological  work  was   illustrated  so  richly  with  sketch-maps  before. 

Tbeae  paleogeographical  considerations  are  here  applied   on   a  world-wide  scale 

throughout  the  whole  range  of  geological  time,  and  furnish  an  instructive  and 

A^ost  bewildering  insight  into  the  frequency  and  variety  of  the  interchanges 

vhioh  have  taken  place  between  land  and  water.     Prof,  de  Lapparent  is  careful  to 

E^^rd  against  the  impression  that  these  sketches  are  intended  to  delineate  the 

^t^il  of  fossil  coast-lines ;  he  clearly  states  that  they  are  of  a  purely  general  cha- 

"•^^t^T,  showing  merely  the  relative  positions  of  the  larger  stretches  of  land  and 

^ter.    How  completely  the  geographical  rather  than  the  biological  idea  dominates 

uiia  iiew  expositiou  of  geology  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  in  the  preface : 

"^    adopting  this  point  of  view  henceforth,  it  is  our  aim  to  allow  geology  to 

^^rge  from  its  traditional  dryness,  and  to  present  it  no  longer  as  a  juxtaposition 

^isolated  sections  from  which  one  endeavours  to  extract  the  elements  of  a  history 

^'lf«  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  rather  as  a  reconstruction  of  the  successive 

^i^odes  which  are  presented  by  the  geographical  evolution  of  the  planet  as  a 

^l^ol«/'    No  author  has  done  more  than  M.  de  Lapparent  to  urge  on  geologists  the 

^^Q  of  geographical  conceptions,  and  on  geographers  the  fundamental  importance 

^K^^logical  facts. 

^he  Dntch  Deep-Sea  Expedition  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.— The  latest 

*^^^^Xints  of  the  progress  of  ttiis  expedition  (Journal,  vol.  xiii.   p.  57),  given  in 

^^^ine  from  Prof.  Weber's  reports  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  Petermanns  MitieiU 

for  1899  (pp.  272,  298),  and  in  the  first  number  of  the  Geographische  Zeit- 

H  for  1890,  show  that  most  valuable  results  have  already  been  obtained.    The 

^^  ations  have  included,  in  addition  to  the  zoological  investigationp,  soundings, 

^^  *  Traits  de  Q^ologie/ par  A.  de  Lapparent,  membra  de  riustitnte.     Quatri^me 
^^ion,  refondne  et  considerablement  augmente'e.     En  deux    particH— Phenom^nes 
^^el,  et  Q^logie  proprement  dite.    Paris :  Masson  et  Cie.,  IDOO. 

TT  9. 
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mttt  teoifaiatani  etc--  extduire  surreys  of  the  eouU  sod  barbxin 
» m^^ h—  lp^"*d  Jeffc'.iTB.  Ths  Be«-sre*s  exanuDed  includB  the 
M^  OMtm  MS)  Hofaicca  unit,  Halmahera  sea,  mud  Ceram  bsk, 
af  Ik  -Jj-*-™f  «n«u  and  talaods  have  been  touched  at.  The  deep- 
m  kv«  ifvHi  saaqected  multa,  which  entirely  modify  our  ideas  ms  to 
ij  parti  of  the  tM-Soor.  The  eiamiuatioQ  of  the  Be&  north 
the  fact  that  no  contlnuoua  deep  channel,  such  as 
kr  Trikne  a*  the  prime  factor  of  the  dittribution  of  animala  in  thie  part 
iU,«Xt*ta  between  the  i&IandK,  the  deep  water  being  clotted  in  towarda 
at  Ite  atiait  bj  a  lubmarine  ridge  with  do  depth  greater  than  170 
agp-i-  alth<mgh  a  aubmanne  ridge  ranning  acroM  the  Manipa  stt&it 
I  Ifiy**  aa  from  that  of  Ceram,  no  saeh  connecting  ridge  ruDi  between 
(roup,  nor  between  Buru  and  Ceiebea,  depths  of  2200  and 
Ibond  on  the  two  lines  in  qneation.  The  Ceram  lea  is,  how- 
the  Molucca  strait  by  a  submarine  ridge. 


i 


1h*  BlWilW  GWgnphical  Society.— The  Bussian  Geographical  Society 
ImU  it>  anB<ial  neeting  on  February  7,  and  at  this  meeting  Admiral  Kykatcheff, 
^^  known  br  hta  exteiuiTe  meteorological  work,  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
SciAtVi  ^  octinpj  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  General  Ullo.  The  following 
^IJ^  w«i*  awaided  :— The  great  Constantine  gold  medal  went  this  year  to  the 
mllta  oT  vibnogniphy,  and  waa  awarded  to  A.  M.  PoEdydeff  for  bia  great  work, 
•  Mo^nHft  u>d  the  Mongols'  and  his  other  works,  *  The  Monasteries  of  Mongolia,' 
aK^  4«*oWd  to  the  study  of  that  country;  the  gold  medal  of  Count  LStke  to 
U  K.  AiMtDOOoff  tor  hit  geodetic  work  in  Caucasia,  Persia,  and  Abyasinia ;  ths 
Mt.1  n■^^)al  of  P.  P.  Semenoff  to  E.  W.  Bretschneidcr  for  bis  extensive  work, 
wttiwu  111  Knglish,  *  HUtoTf  of  European  Boianical  Discoveriei  in  China.'  The  I 
gY«*l  |(v>!'l  nitdal  of  the  Qet^phical  Society,  which  had  to  be  awarded  this  year 
In  the  •mHIou  of  •Ihnography,  was  given  to  N.  A.  Marruza  for  his  ■  Collection  of 
lh»  lV«hl»«  of  Wotdan ; '  and  finally,  the  gold  medal  of  PraevialBliy  was  awarded 
li>  K.  }'-  Aitcrl  for  hts  work  oo  the  geology  of  Manchuria.  Small  gold  medals  were 
awaiUeil  t»  It.  N.  Stv^lieff  lur  work  in  msteorology  which  he  had  done  for  the 
IWlety  1  !•>  ^'  ^'  I>elyakio  for  numerous  astronomical  determinatiuna  and  other 
kkinllai  »>"'' '  ""i  ^  ^'-  ^-  iMihelwn  for  his  paper  on  the  nomad-steros  in  Ibe  boun- 
itarUa  bvlneuu  the  Indlghirka  and  the  Kolyma.  The  silver  medal  of  P.  P.  Semenoff 
WM  awanlwl  lu  Madame  M.  A.  Lyaniina  for  her  popularisation  of  the  works  sccom-  J 
|bllsh»d  by  Ituulan  travellers :  while  eleven  silver  medals  of  the  Society  were  given  H 
V,.  A.  K.  ll(il»i»vioh.  V.  Yh.  Noviuky,  P.  G.  Ignatiaff,  and  K.  P.  Mordvin  for  work  ^ 
iIm)*  I>i  lh«  ihhHIoh  of  mathematical  and  phyaieal  geography ;  and  to  Y.  G.  Bogoraa 
(thv  •\i>lorw  iif  VakiiUkX 0.  0.  Iliinsky,  P.  Dvinovsky,  G-  Skuriatoff,  G.  Wilorinski, 
and  Mh<I*i<>i<  I'^-  K.  LliiolT  for  work  done  in  connectiun  with  the  section  of  ethno- 

ekjiliy.     V'ivu  linuiao  mwlaU  were  awarded  by  the  physical  geography  section  to 
\\.  i.ukiHii»ir  and  Seld  Slraohi  (in  Bukhara),  and  to  three  students  of  the  Kieff 
|Vl(l«»lii>li"*l  SolitHil,  MM.  Kotlcuuikoff,  Milevausky,  and  Ssvelleff. 

M«w  rubUeftUon  of  tha  Pvia  Oeo^aphical  Sooiety.— Following  the  I 
tml  <>\  llin  liuyat  GM^raphical  Society  in  lt^~9,  the  Paris  GeG^ra[diical 
y  liN>  (UM  tho  beginning  of  1800  abandoned  the  dual  system  of  publication  ! 
hits  ha  (11  lung  bevu  the  tradition  of  learned  societies.  In  place  of  the  ' 
It*  ll<HitH»,  (>r  I'rueoniing^  and  the  Bulltlin,  or  Transastions,  formerly  pub-  I 
(i.a  M.Hitntv  iinw  )>roducM  a  haitdsome  montbly  journal,  including  original  I 
,«  tiouiftj',  nutot  and  bibliography  under  the  title  "La  Gdagiapliie,    ' 
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Bulletin  de  la  Sooi^t^  de  G^ographie."  The  JaDuary  Dumber  contained  eighty  and 
Ihe  February  number  ninety-six  of  the  largest  octavo  pages,  accompanied  by  maps 
nd  plates.  Tbe  new  publication  is  edited  by  Baron  Hulot,  the  general  secretary 
of  the  Society,  and  M.  Charles  Babot,  editorial  secretary.  We  congratulate  the 
Society  on  the  handsome  appearance  of  its  new  journal,  and  wish  it  all  success. 


OBITUARY. 


The  Karqnis  of  Lothian,  KT. 

BoaoMBEBO  Henbt  Eebr,  ninth  Marquis  of  Lothian,  whose  death  occurred  in 
January,  after  an  illoess  of  three  months,  had  been  a  member  of  our  Society  since 
1864.  Lord  Lothian  formerly  held  various  appointments  in  the  Diplomatic 
Sorrice,  the  last  being  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  second  secretary  in  1865. 
So  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1870,  and  was  Secretary  for  Scotland  in  Lord 
Saliabury's  second  administration  from  1887  to  1892.  Lord  Lothian's  taste  for 
fBography  was  no  doubt  stimulated  by  his  service  abroad,  during  which  Persia  had 
been  included  in  his  sphere  of  activity.  He  had  in  recent  years  been  President  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society. 


Sir  William  Wilaon  Hunter,  KC.S.I.,  CLE. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  of  Sir  William  W.  Hunter, 
^e  Well-known  authority  on  Indian  history  and  statistics,  which  took  place  on 
February  7,  as  tbe  result  of  an  attack  of  influenza.     The  eon  of  a  Glasgow 
Bttnufaoturer,  William   Hunter  was  educated  in  that  city,  graduating  at  the 
UiUTersity  at  the  age  of  twenty.    After  completing  his  studies  at  Paris  and  Bonn, 
^  took  a  high  place  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  competition  in  1861,  and  was 
appointed  to  a  poit  at  Birbhum,  iu  southern  Bengal.    Here  he  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  local  tradition  and  history  under  British  rule,  publishing  the 
"Bnate  in  1868,  under  the  title  of  '  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal.'    By  this  work,  and 
*  iecond  published  in  1872,  on  the  province  of  Orissa,  Hunter's  literary  qualifica- 
^*^0B  'hecame  generally  recognized,  and  in  1860  he  was  entrusted  by  Lord  Mayo 
^th.     the  important  task  of  superintending  the  collection  and  publication  of 
"^^iA^ical  accounts  of  all  the  Indian  provinces,  regarding  the  true  state  of  which 
P^^    ignorance  had  prevailed,  not  only  in  England,  but  even  among  those  in 
MthoTity  in  India.     This  work  occupied  twelve  years,  during  which  Hunter 
^^^Ued  from  end  to  end  of  the  country,  and  thus  gained  a  personal  insight  into 
'^  ^^rying  characteristics  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few.      The  results  were 
paUi^hed  in  over  100  volumes,  the  substance  of  which  was  afterwards  condensed 
'"^    X'v-arranged  so  as  to  form  the  well-known  'Gazetteer  of  India,'  originally 
■■'^•^cl  in  nine,  but  subsequently  enlar$;ed  to  fourteen  volumes.     Incidentally,  a 
'■•^^1  service  was  done  in  the  publication  of  the  *  Gazetteer,'  by  the  systematiza- 
^^^^     of  the  orthography  of  Indian  place-names,  for  which  Hunter's  method  has 
*^^^^    generally  accepted.    After  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  during  the  progress 
^  ^^liich  he  had  held  tbe  post  of  Director-General  of  Statistics,  Hunter  was  for 
WXk.^  years  a  member  of  the  Governor-General's  council,  but  retired  in   1887, 
■*W.\\xig  down  near  Oxford  to  a  life  of  literary  activity.    Among  the  varied  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen,  his  '  Life  of  Brian  Hodgson '  (IHOri),  and  the  opening  volume 
ol  %  great  work  on  the  '  History  of  British  India/  publiahed  last  year,  may  be 
fpedally  mentioned.    The  latter  was  to  have  been  the  first  of  five  volumes,  in 
frbich  the  great  mass  of  materials  collected  by  Hunter  during  his  life  in  India 
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•wJe  map  in  fifteen  sheeta.  The  most  impottant  rMtiflcation  introduced  was  that 
cf  the  course  of  the  Anapu,  the  principal  stream  of  the  region  south  of  Marajo 
island,  till  thea  practically  a  terra  incognitn.  Of  U.  Coudreau's  last  disastrous 
joomey  little  ie  yet  known. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
The  Regions  of  the  Okovango. 
The  beadwatcrs  of  the  Okorango  anj  KwanJo  or  Chobi:  rivers  drain  a  country  of 
sand'hills.  These  sand-hills  rest  on  an  cileualve  tied  of  clay ;  the  river-channela 
hft»e  cut  through  this  clay  bed  long  ago,  so  that  the  outcrop  of  clay  is  on  the  hill- 
filde  and  often  above  the  path.  Towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  aeaeon  the  water 
trickles  out  all  along  these  clay-seams  and  rune  down  to  the  rivers ;  and  as  the  dry 
eeaaon  advances  this  trickle  increases  to  quite  a  flow  in  some  places.  As  an 
ordinary  untrained  observer,  the  theory  has  suggested  itself  to  me  that  the  weight 
of  the  beaped-up  sand  has  caused  depressions  in  the  clay  bed,  corresponding  in  a 
rough  way  to  the  height  of  the  heap  of  eand  drifted  by  the  wind  on  top  (for  the 
«and-hitla  run  roughly  noith  and  south,  and  their  gradual  dopes  all  face  to  the 
«ut,  which  is  the  direction  of  the  prevailiog  winds  in  that  part  of  Africa),  thus: 


If  this  be  BO,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  bow,  when  tbe  depressions  in  (ha  clay  fill  up, 
the  water  will  overflow,  and  finally  be  drained  off  by  innumemblo  syphona  into  the 
river-beds.     Tbe  smaller  rivers  and  streams  all  flow  rapid  and  clear  as  crystal. 

Fred.  S.  Abkot. 
.      BS,  Belmont  Drive,  Liverpool,  February  ],  1900. 


t 


Lake  Eukwa. 

That  Lieut.  Qlanning  {Gsographkal  Juitmal,  vol.  sv.  p.  179)  should  make  the 
length  of  the  open  water  of  Lake  Rukwa  to  bo  over  50  miles — more  than  double 
what  I  foun3  It — is  interesting,  because  he  was  there  in  June,  two  months  earlier 
in  the  year  than  I  was,  and  the  length  of  50  miles  is  just  midway  helneen  the 
limits  I  assigned  to  the  lake  in  the  wet  and  dry  seasons — 80  miles  at  the  end  of 
the  wet  sessoo,  say,  in  March,  and  25  luJIes  in  the  month  of  August,  when  I  was 
there — and  ia,  therefore,  in  aubatanlial  agreement  with  my  observations.  That  he 
■hoold  have  thought,  however,  that  the  lake  does  not  considerably  increase  its 
dimensions  in  tbe  rainy  season,  ia  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  was  high 
when  he  was  there,  and  that  his  expedition  passed  from  Muambunyu'a  (Uwini 
Wungu's)  round  the  east  and  south  of  the  lake,  where  it  alters  least  to  Kasooso's 
on  the  Saisi.  On  the  portion  between  Cbiubi  and  Chipindi  on  this  route,  it  can 
hardly  alter  at  all  unless  the  water  falls  very  low,  for  the  sides  are  hero  often  pre- 
cipitous. On  the  south,  nhere  he  supposes  the  lake  to  have  retreated  a  mile  within 
the  last  ten  years,  ia  Ibe  plain  which  I  conaidered  to  be  covered  with  water  in  the 
rainy  season.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  plain  is  not  covered  every  rainy 
1,  and  that  the  full  length  of  60  miles  is  not  all  open  water  every  year,  but 
that  the  lake  considerably  alteis  its  dimensions  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  wa« 
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25  miles  longtr  wlien  the  German  espedition  was  there  last  year  than  when  I  wm» 
there  iu  ISOT,  and  the  whole  of  the  increase  roust  b«  on  the  portion  which  I  bavs 
Hhovn  as  svamp  to  the  north-wset.  Qeyourl  thia  swamp  is  the  bare  part,  wbicb  U 
flooded  from  the  rh-er  Eafu,  and  which  io  June  waa  probably  already  dried  up,  as 
it  wai  when  I  crossed  it  in  August. 

Ab  the  German  Government  have  now  taken  in  Imnd  more  accurate  Burveya  of 
this  part  of  the  coaatry,  probably  any  speoulatioua  as  to  the  changes  in  rolume  of 
the  lake  are  useless,  for  ILbhb  chaoEes  will  certainly  be  very  carefully  noted  and 
before  long  made  known,  and  then  I  tliink  it  will  be  found  that,  at  least  daring 
many,  if  not  all  rainy  seasons,  the  full  extent  of  80  miles  will  be  covered  by  water, 
which,  in  the  dry  seaHon,  will  contract  to  only  25  miles,  aa  it  bad  done  when  I  waa 

L,  A.  Wallace. 


HEETINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 
SESSION  1899-1900. 

Fourth  Ordinari/  Meeting,  Jaimary  lil',  1900.— Colonel  Sir  T.  H.  Holdio^ 
R.K.,  K.C.I. K.,  C.B.,  Yice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elkctionh. — Alexander  Alexandtr  ;  Hubert  E.  M.  Bourke;  Capktin  Coiuper, 
2nd  Queeit'*  {B.  Welt  Surrey  Regt.);  Captain  B.  J.  Bare,  B.E.;  Dr.  Ouy  Mot- 
tram;  Baiil  Martiueav.  E.  S.  Prttton,  M.A.,  C.E.,  A.M.  Init.  C.E.;  CeeU 
Poiilett-Weatherlet/;  Wm.  Scoresby  Boutledge,  M.A.  Oxon.;  Qodfrey  Iferberl 
Joseph  irffliama. 

The  Paper  read  was  ;— 

"  An  Eipedition  to  thu  Summit  of  Mount  Keny.i,  British  East  Africa."  By  H. 
J.  Mackinder,  M.A. 


Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,   Februartf  S,    1900. — Grenerol    Sir  Chahlbs  W. 
Wilson,  u.e,,  k.c.b.,  k.cm.g.,  Vice-PreBident,  in  the  Chair. 

Eleotiokb. — James  F.  J.  Archibald i  William  Boyd;  Frank E.  Canaj  Arlhiv 
ffiggi  Cane ;  WiUiam  Morris  Collet,  B.A.  iCambt.)  ;  Albert  Craihheim ;  WiUiam, 
Chritlian  Baish,  M.B. ;  Oilberl  Davidaon  ;  Francit  George  Bidden ;  Mnmie* 
Egerion  ;  Percy  Norman  Farber;  Bobert  Xarrell  Greenwood;  C.  B.  Bausbtrg; 
CUtrenee  Eooper;  Alexander  Howell;  Captain  William  Frederiek  O'Connor, 
B.A.;   Otorge  Sandemaji ;  Jamet  Whtlt. 

The  Paper  read  was: — 

"  A  Fragment  of  the  Geography  of  England  :  South-West  Sussei."    By  Dr.    , 
H.  R.  Mill. 


I 

I 
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Additioni  to  the  Library. 

Br  EUaH  BOBEBT  MILL,  D.So.,  Librarian,  B.G.S. 

The  following  abbreviations  of  noons  and   the   adjectives   derived   from   them  i 
emplojed  lo  indicate  the  source  of  articles  fruin  otlitT  publicatiuiis.     GeograpbiMl 
names  ore  in  each  case  written  in  full  :^ 
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Mag,  =  Magazine. 
Mom.  =  Memoira,  Memoirea. 
I   Blet.  =  Meteorological, 
P.  =  Proceedings. 
B.  =  Eoyal. 
I    Bar.  =  Boviev,  Berne. 
'    S.  =  SocJet;,  Societe,  SeUksb. 
I    Bitzl>.  =  SilzQiigBbericlil. 
T.  aL  Tranijiictiuiis. 
v.  =  Vereiu. 
t   Verb.  =  Verb  and  luugeo. 

W.  =  WiaseDscliaft,  Bad  campoDnd*. 
.   Z.  =  Zeilacbrift. 
I   Zap.  =  Zapieki. 

On  account  of  the  aaibiguil.T  of  the  oorda  oetavo,  quarla.  etc.,  the  size  of  books  in 
the  list  belon  ia  denoted  bj  Ihe  leogtb  and  breadth  of  the  cover  in  iocbes  to  the  neaieat 
balT-Inoh,     The  size  of  the  Journal  is  10  x  6i. 

A  Mlaatlou  of  tha  vorki  In  thii  llit  will  ba  notleed  slMwIiBrB  In  ths  "  JoornsL" 

BUBOPE. 

AoftrU— Bohamla.    Silib.  A.W.  Wien  107,  Abth.  1  (1898) .-  <;69'G9B.  Zutt. 

Hitt)ieilnugeii  dor  Erdbobcii-OommiiiBion  der  KuaerUohen  Akadomia  der  Wiiaeo- 

aebaften  in  Winn.     VH.  Vorlialton  der  Karlsbader  Tbcrinen  wShrend  des  vogtl&n- 


B  Aoadem;,  Academic,  Akademie. 
Abb.  B  Abhandlangiiii.  I 

An^,  =  Annale.  Annalca,  Annalen. 
a  =  Bulletin,  Bolleltiao,  Bolettm.  ! 

Oom.  =  Commerce. 

0.  Bd.  =  Comptea  BendaH. 
Eidlc.  =  Erdknndu. 

Q.  =  Oeogrsphy.  Geogmphie,  Geografia, 
Gm.  =  Qesellachaft. 

1.  =  Inatltuta,  Inatitntion. 
In.  33  Izveatifa. 

J.  K  Journal. 

k.  n.  k.  =  kaiserlich  nod  konigliob. 

H.  K  MitteilungHD. 


II  Octobcr-NoTembcr  1897.    Von  Josef  iuiett. 


Woldmh. 


I 


di»ch-we£tbobmischcn  ErdbebcDs  il 

With  Map,  Diagramt,  and  Pliilei, 
AnMtia— Bohamui.    Sitil.  A.W.  Witn  107.  Abth.  1  (1898):  1179-1207. 

MittlieiluiigcQ  der  Erdbebeo-CommiHaion  der  Kaiaerliolien  Akadoraie  der  Witsen- 

■ohartrD  in  Wien,     IX,  Bericbt  iiber  die  uaterirdiwtbe  Detonation  von  MeJoik  in 

Bobmen  vom  a  April  1898.     Von  J.  N.  Woldricb.      WM  Map. 
AutrU— Bahamia.    SiUb.  A.W.  Wien  107,  Abth.  1  (1S9H):  7S9-9S9.  Baake. 

Miltheitungen  dor  Erdbebeu-ComDjisaion  dei*  Kaiserlicheu  Akailemie  der  WiaBen- 

BCharien  in  Wiea.    VUI.  Bericbt  Uber  daa  Gmalitzer  Erdbabun,  21  October  bid  25 

November  1897.     Von  F.  Becke.     WUh  Map). 
BalSinm.  MAn.  Oour.  A.R.  Belgt-fueit.^iKm:  l-I5f!.  Earth. 

La  frontitru  liogniatique  on  Belgique  ot  datia  le  nord  dc  la  France.     Par  Q. 

Kurtb. 
Central  Ital^.  Baadaker. 

Italy.     Haodbook  for  Trareliera.    Br  K.  Baedeker.     Beoond  Fart :  Central  Ital; 

and  Borne.     Thirteenth   Reviaeil   Edition.      Laipalo:   Earl  Buedoker;    London: 

Dulun  i  Co..  191)0.     Size  6i  X  H,  pp.  IxktI.  and  4S4.     Jfupi,  Flaitt,  etc.     Price 

7  m-  50  p/.    Prtmled  by  Jfonri.  Ihtlaa  *  Co. 
rrusa— Tan;lats.       B.a.G.  Maneille  S3  (1899) ;  31-51,  l(;i-176.  Birrame. 

La  g&graphie  du  Mont-Ventoux.     Pur  M.  Eug.  Barr^me. 
Berminj.  fitbvabacli. 

Trailo  of  Germftny  for  the  year  1898.     Foreign  Offioe,  Annual  No.  '2^14,  1899. 

Size  10  X  6,  pp.  44.    Price  2|d. 
Sarmany— BaTuia.  Brnber. 

Dal   BioH.     Eme  geograpbiach-vollcanirUchariliabe   Studio.     Von   Dr.  Christian 

Q ruber. ^FoTBcbungen  iilr  deulscbtn  Landes-  und   Volkskunde  .  .  .  herausge- 

geben  von  Dr.  A.  Eircbboff.    Znolfter  Baud,  fiefl  3.    gtultgart :  J.  Eiigelhom 

1899.     Biz«  9}  X  6},  pp.  187-1292.       Jfapt  and  Diagramt. 

A  geographiisal  monogroph  of  the  small  uj:riou!tujal  digtricf  known  as  the  Bica, 
between  the  hiwubiau  and  Franconiao  Jura,  bordering  on  WQrttemberg. 
Oarmany— Hamburg.      M.Q.  Ge§.  Hambarg  lb  Q^a);  131-188.  BoebhsUter. 

Die  Elbe  und  dpr  Hafen  von  Hamburg.     Von  M.  Bucabeister.     With  Flan. 
Alio  a  teparale  copy  preiealtd  by  the  Bamburg  Otographicul  Sudely. 
TbiK  memoir  deala  with  the  Elbe  as  a,  river,  but  mainlv  with  the  lower  Elbo.  its 
improvement  and  lighting,  tlie  formation  and  growth  of  the  harbours  o!  Hamburg  and 
Cnibaven,  und  the  trade  of  Ibeee  ports. 
Oetmuiy— Frnuia.  BaroaL 

Trade  of  gtettin  and  Diatrict  for  the  year  1898,     Foreign  Omce.  Annual  No.  2345, 

1899.    Size  10  x  6,  pp.  30.    Priea  3d. 
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QreMB— ArchBology.  Eonuunin. 

PnuBgiotoi  A1.  Eomninoi.    L^koDika  Cbronon  proiBtorikoii  te  kai  istorihon.    Clioro- 

gnphia  Lokonikefi  kni  topograpbia  Spartes  latorike.     AtbeoaiB  :    Typagrepbeicm 

"PaliggeneBiaa,"  1808.    Size  Si  X  Gj,  pp.  :i68.    Prttnted  by  tl\e  AuUuyr. 
Hollud— Springi.     Verh.K.A.  IFeteni.  ^nul^rdnm  (2  do  Sec.}G{1899):  1-40.     Leilc. 

MededeeliDgen  omlrent  de  geolo^a  viiq  XedertaDd,  verzameld  door  de  commlule 

Toor  hot  ^eologiBoli   uodenoffk.    No.  26.     Onze  bnkke,  ijzerhaudende  cd  olka- 

llaohe  Bodomwateren.     Door  Dr.  J.  Latid.     Wilh  Plate. 

On  tiie  saline  water  of  some  springH  and  wells  in  Holland,  witb  a  digouseion  of  ill 
origin. 
HnngBrr—CBrpatliikiii.  C.  RJ.  129  (1899) :  978-930.  Kartoiue. 

Snr  rhiatoire  de  la  vallee  da  Jia  (Karpatea  mfridiauales).     Note  de  M.  £. 

UartanuB. 

The  valley  of  the  Jia  is  peonlUi  in  being  a  tnoaverBe  vallej  cutting  tbrotigb  » 
whole  chain  of  monDtains. 
IUI7— Alpi.  II.S.a.  ItaHana  IS  (1899)  r  572-585,  Dnif. 

Balie  per  faglia  sui  Monti  Lepini,  nota  del  prof.  William  U.  Davis,  trodotta  dol 

Bocio  dotL     Fr.  31.  Pasaniai.     Wilh  Hap  and  nitulralioHM. 
Italr— liptri  Iiludi.        Abi.  A.  W.  Milnehen  20  (1899)  -  1-274.  BergNt 

Die  BoliMhen  Inaein  (Slromboli,  Panarhi,  Saliaa,  Lipaii.  Yutcaoo,  FilicQdi  und 

Alicudi)  geologiscli  bsEcbrioben.    Von  Alfred  Bergeat.     With  Hapi  and  PtaUt. 
A  study  of  volcanic  geology,  illnstrated  by  coloured  geological  maps  of  the  ialandi 
mentioned  above,  by  numeroua  sketches  and  diagrams,  aud  accompanieil  by  eihauatiTs 
bibliograpbieB. 
■sditerranHn— Crpnti.    J.R.I.  Brilitk  ArdiitteU  7  (1899) :  21-35.  Homy. 

Escavationa  in  L'ypruii,  189lj.    By  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray.     Wtlh  lUiutnUioai. 
On  tlie  arc)iffiological  results  of  the  elcavatiODS  at  SalainiB. 
ITDrway^Hardangsr  LakM.     Geolog.  Mag.  S  (1899):  533-540.  Xooekton. 

Notes  on  some  Bardanger  Lakes.     Bj  H.  W.  Moncfcton.     With  lUuttrationt. 
BnsiU.  Michal 

Trado  of  Buasiu  for  tbe  Year  1898.     Foreign  0£Bce,  Annual  No.  2313,  1899.     »ce 

10  X  6,  pp.  90.     Prto8  5d. 
Bnsiia.  WoodlioQH. 

Trade  of  Biga  and  District  for  tbe  Year  1898.     Foreign  Olfice,  Animal  No.  2342, 

1899.    Size  10  X  <>,  pp.  2<l.     Pr<cfl  2(1. 
Soathani  Eoropa.  C.  Bd.  129(1899):  734-737.  KattraooL 

Snr  IVtat  actuel  des  volcsns  da  I'Europe  merldionnle.     Note  de  M.  MatCeucoi. 
Bwsdan— Timbar  Industry.  LandstrBoL 

Fritu  Sveuska  Barr^koBar.     Forkliiringar  ocb  Bilder  till  Silgverks-  ooh  Travamex- 

SoitForeniiigcna  utstallning  i  Stockholm.  1897,  ntgifna  af  Aiel  N.  Lundstrom. 
tockholm,  1897.  Size  9  X  6},  pp.  52.  lUiutraliont.  Praenled  by  tlu  K. 
Vntetriilelt-Iliblialrkcl.  Upiala. 

A  riohljr  illustrated  account  of  the  pine-foresta  of  Sivcdeo  aud  the  trade  in  preparing 
and  manufacturing  timber  in  that  coantry.  There  are  ninety-tiro  pages  of  eioellent 
illuBtratiiinB. 


Turkey.  Vtrb.  Get.  Erdk.  Berlin  98  (1899):  305-319. 

Beiscn  im  Vilajet  KnsoTO.     Von  Dr.  Karl  Oeatreich. 

United  Kingdem—Ireland.     P.R.  IrUh  A.  S  (1899) :  433-440.  Enowlu  knd  othna. 

Investigation  oC  tbe  Prehietorio  SettlementB  near  Boundsloof,  Counemara.  Beporl 
of  tbe  Committee,  coDBiatin);  of  Hesera.  W.  J,  Knonlos,  W.  H.  Paterson,  B.  L. 
Prueger,  and  F.  J.  BIt'gor.     With  lUailraliont. 

Duitsd  Eisgdom— KinsTalt.  Foctw. 

Mines  and  Quarries :  Qeneral  Boport  and  Statletieg  for  1898.  Fart  iil.— Outpnt 
Reoeral  Bepoit  and  Statiatics  relating  to  the  Ontput  and  Value  of  tho  Uinerala 
raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  tbo  Amouot  and  Value  of  the  Metals  prodooed, 
and  the  Exports  and  Imports  of  Miuetale.  Edited  by  0.  Lo  Nevo  Foster,  d.h. 
London:  Eyre  i.  i^pottisvoode,  1899.  Size  13x8},  pp.  117-200.  Diagravt. 
Prite  U.  Sd.    Prennled  by  Pie  Hamt  (ffflct. 
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ASIA. 
laUjL.  Bent. 

Sontliem  Arabia.  By  Theodore  Bent  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Bent.  London :  Smith, 
£ldex  &  Co.,  1900.  Size  9  x  6,  pp.  x.  and  456.  PoHraU,  Maps^  and  lUutiraiioM. 
Prto0l8«.    Preaenied  by  the  PMUheri. 

Tl&i0  reoonnts  the  varions  journeys  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  and  by 
Kn.  B«nt  in  Southern  Arabia,  and  is  accompanied  by  detailed  maps,  photographs,  and 
^isB  of  inscriptions. 

tebodiar— Biee  Cnltnre.    Rev,  Seientiflque  13  (1900) :  109-114.  leoldre. 

La  <3ultnre  dn  riz  au  Cambodge.    Par  M.  Adh^mard  Leol^re. 

Airnt*  ete.  /.  lAnnean  8,  (Botany)  26  (1899):  457-538.    Forbes  and  Hemslej. 

An  ^Enumeration  of  all  the  Plants  known  from  China  Proper,  Formosa,  Hainan, 
Corec^  the  Luchu  Archipelago,  and  the  Island  of  Hongkong,  together  with  their 
Distz^bntion  and  Synonymy.    By  F.  B.  Forbes  and  W.  B.  Hemsley. 

<SUiiA Boats.  Cholnoky. 

Kosl^ked^s  a  Bhinai  alfoldon.  Cholnoky  JenQ-tol.  (Kiildnlenyomat  a  Magyar 
M^rxa^k-  4a  Epft^sz-Egylet  Eozloaye  1899,  4yi  v.  fuzetelx)!.)  Size  12}  x  9}, 
PP-  1^.    Map  and  IlluUr<Uion$»    Presented  by  the  Author. 

On.    dJhinese  river-boats,  with  many  illustrations  of  the  vessels  and  their  equipment. 


_  M.  Cholnoky. 

A  Kb.inaiak  hfde'pft^^rol.  Cholnoky  Jeno-tol.  (Eiilonlenyomat  a  Magyar  3Ie'mok- 
4m  Blp»£t^z-Egylet  Eozlony^nek  1899,  ^vfolyam&bdl.)  Size  12}  x  9),  pp.  12. 
IB^t^^Tationt.    Preeented  by  the  Author. 

Oa   dJbinese  bridges,  with  numerous  illustrations  of  different  types  of  bridges  in 
Cihina. 

China Mongolia.  Sness. 

Ue1>^3Te8te  von  Bhinooeros  sp.  aus  der  ostlicben  Mongolei.  Von  Akadem.  Ed. 
Suess.  Mit  Anmerkungen  von  W.  Obrutschew.  (Separat-Abdruck  aus  den 
Verli  AQdlnngen  der  Kaiserlicben  Russiscben  Mineralogischen  Gesellscbaft  zu 
8*-  ^^ctersburg.  Zweite  Serie,  Band  xxxvi.  No.  2.)  St.  Petersburg :  C.  Birkenfeld 
1899.      Size  9|  x  6J,  pp.  [10].    Illuetratione.    Presented  by  M.  W,  Obrutschew. 

CUjul ^Wnhn.  OlennelL 

Traci©  of  Wuhu  for  the  year  1898.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2340,  1899.  Size 
9*  >C    6,  pp.  16.     Price  Id. 

I«^-<5lUna.  B.8.G.  Paris  20  (1899) :  330-343.  Barthelemy. 

An  j>syg  des  Mois.    Par  le  Comte  de  Barthelemy.     With  Map. 

J^iL.  T.  Asiatic  8.  Japan  26  (1898) :  1-114, 163-218.  Biofs. 

Hist^ory  of  the  English  Factory  at  Hirado  (1613-1622).  With  an  Introductory 
Cb&f^ter  on  the  Origin  of  English  Enterprise  in  the  Far  East    By  Dr.  Ludwig 


lUlMT    .Azehipelago — Amboina.  Verbeek. 

Verh.  K.A.  Wetens.  Amsterdam  6,  2  Sec.  (1899):  1-26. 
Orer^  de  Geologic  van  Ambon.    Door  B.  D.  M.  Verbeek.     With  Plate. 

^^^^^  •Archipelago— British  North  Borneo.  Cook 

™;^«  of  British  North  Borneo  for  the  Year  1898.    Foreign  Office,  Annual  No. 
*^^*  1899.    Size  10  x  6,  pp.  20.    Price  1  Jd. 

■■j^f  ■^•ninsnla.  St.  John. 

™^^^**-    ^y  ^-  ^-  ®*-  Andrew  St.  John.    (From  tlie  Proceedings  of  the  Oriental 
*^°«^«»e«i  at  Paris.)    Size  11x7,  pp.  [18].    Presented  by  the  Author. 

^.A:  ^^^tical  study  of  the  position  of  Takkola,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Milinda  PaSlha, 
^Vbiclk  ^1^  been  localized  as  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 

1  ^^'^i*.  Overzicht  van  in  do  Nederlandsche  Taal  uitgegeven  werken,  gevolgd 
I  S^^  ^^^  Opgave  van  de  vocrnaamste  Buitcnlandsche  ^hrijvers.  Door  A.  Hotz. 
m        l^i^n :  E.  J.  Brill,  1897.     Size  10  x  6^,  pp.  48.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

B        J^^^  gives  details  as  to  works  in  the  Dutch  language  dealing  with  Persia,  and 
^^    nto^Xiees  to  books  on  Persia  in  other  languages. 

B    }iro%-^Iake  Urmi  Oiinther. 

^H  Goutributions  to  the  Geography  of  Lake  Urmi  and  its  Neighbourhood.  By  B.  T. 
^K  Gather,  ILA.  (From  the  Geographical  Journal  for  November,  1899.)  Size 
^p        10  X  6^,  pp.  20.     Map  and  Illustrations. 
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Fantan  Oolt.  Ktftdv. 

Tmde  of  Persian  (iiilf  for  the  Year  18a8,     Foreign  Offloe,  Aanual  No.  2346,  189 
Size  10  X  61,  pp.  4U,     Friet  2id. 


BniiiB— BiberU.      B.A.  Imp,  Sri.  Sl.-Patenbourg  10  (1899) :  209-318, 
SpecimeTu  ilea  materianx  poiu  IVtuds  de  la  lan^ua  dea  Tvkouktchea  eE  da  folk- 
lore, recnaillU  daas  la  diBtript  do  Koljmik.     Par  V.  Bogora*.    [lu  Rueeian.] 

Bniiiaii  Central  Alia.     Otiier.  Manalt.  Orient.  26  (1S99):  85-88.  

Das  Eiesnbahiiwecen  iu  Centraliksian  und  Kine  Bedeutang. 
Od  tbo  importance  of  the  Bnaiian  railwaja  in  opeaing  ap  Cenlnil  Asia. 

Tlan  Bban.  Z.  Get.  Erdk.  Berlin  S4  (1899):  1-G2,  193-271.  Friednkhm. 

Morphologie  des  Tien-i^chiin,     Von  Dr.  Max  FriedericbKn.     With  Map. 
AUo  a  neparate  eopy  pivtented  by  the  Aalkor. 

Tibat.  B.S.a.Ga,ivtSHlSaS):l22~Ul.  TiunttiDL 

Voyaice  et  RTentures  de  M.  et  M""'  Rijnhart,  medecinti-muaioDaai rex,  dung  le  Ttiibet 
oriental.     Par  H.  Fraoijaia  Turrettiui, 

TttTkej.  DeuUehe  Kolonialoiilimg  16  (1809) :  514. 

Die  dentBcbe  Bagdadbabn.     Yon  Dr.  W.  Wynekun.     With  Wap. 
Showing  tlie  rente  of  tbe  Asia  Minor  and  Bagdad  lines,  for  wbioU  the  C 

Railway  Compnny  ban  obtained  a  eoncesBion  from  tlie  Sultan. 


Torke7— AmenU.    JV.C.  Gm.  fidtiitiurirlS(l899):  1-23,189-221.    Balek 

Reisebriefo  Ton  der  Armenisoben  Eipeditioo.    Von  Dr.  W.  Belcfc  and  Dr.  C,  F. 

Lehmann. 
Tarkey— PalBilina  and  Hyria.     S.S.G.  Pari*  20  (1899) :  34<-364,  ZnmoftB. 

La  m^t6)ro1ogie  de  lu  Palealine  et  de  U  Sjrie.     Par  le  R.  P.  Zumoffen,  a.j. 
WMtera  China.  T.  Jnof  in  £.  Japan  S6  (1S9S):  T.-iivli.  TiBMt. 

Thtough  Upper  Bnrma  and  Western  CiiiJin,     By  John  Foatcr  Frascr. 

ATBICA. 

AbjNinia.  Pctemaniu  JIC  46(1899):  213-3U. 

Der  BergrQoken  KaUer  Nikolaoa  II,     Wittt  Map, 

See  vol,  siv.  p.  663. 
Africa— Anthrapalogy,  Tnbtiiini. 

JfA.  K.  Leopaldin..CaTQi{n.  DevUd,.  A.  Nalwforteher  74  (1899) :  1-278. 

Die  Maeken  ud<I  (.<  eheimbiinde  Afrikna,    Von  L.  Frobenius,     WUft  lUuHration*. 
Africa— LanKDage*,     Abh.  Deulich.  MorgenlSad.  Get.  11  (IS99) :  1-245.  K^nluC 

Grundriaa  einor  Litullehro  der  BautmipraclieQ  nebgt  Anlcitung  xur  Anfliahme  mn 

BaotuBpraoben,     Anbung'.  VerzuiohDia  von  Buniuwortatatninen,     Von  Carl  Mein- 

bof.     With  Map. 
On  the  plionetic  character  of  thn  Buntu  speech,  with  a.  list  of  Bantu  roola. 
AlKtria.  Am.  G.  9  (19011) :  43-^.'>.  Buaoa. 

Lea  vallcea  da  I'Anr^e.     Par  M,  H.  Bub90d,     Willi  Map  and  lUuitratioju. 
BritUh  Central  Amea.  Caddiok. 

A  White  Woman  in  Central  Africa.    By  Helen  Caddick.     Loudon  ■   T,  FUher 

Unwin,  1900.     Size  8  x  5},  pp.  viii.  and  242.    Illuitralioiu.    Price  6i.    Frannted 

bji  the  PublithtT. 
A  record  of  a  lady's  experiences  daring  a  journey  from  Oldnde  at  the  month  of  the 
Zambe>i  to  Lake  Tanganyika  and  back,  with  observatio&t  on  natire  life  in  British- 
Central  Africa, 
Iritiih  Csntral  Africa— Dvliigitonla  Mliiiaii.  . 

The  LivingetoDin  Mlslion  of  the  Free  Cliurehof  Soollaad  (British  Central  Africa).   - 

Report  for  1898-99.     Size  8i  x  SJ.  pp.  iv.  and  74,     Map  and  lUuttrationi. 
Britlah  Bonth  Africa. 

The  Britisli  South  Africa  CompaoT.    Direct/>r«'  Report  and  Aoeonnta,  1897-08, 

[7.]    Size   10}  X  Si-   pp.   11.      Map:     Pretettted    by   the  Brituh   South   AfHea 

Coir.pany. 
Congo  State.  Moucemertt  O.  16  (IS99) :  625-636. 

Cumpagnie  du   Congo  pour  la  Commerce   et   I'lndustrie.     AusemblJo   gfnfnle 

ordinaire  du  18  de'cembte  1899.     With  Map. 
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9mgo  State.  B.8,G.  Bom&na  20  (1899) :  65-74.  Ikwj. 

Vne  jK>piilatl(m  oongolaise :  Lea  Mangbettn.    Modura  et  Goutmnes.    La  Belgiquo 
etie  Ckmgo.    L'ayenir  da  Congo.    Par  Victor  Le?y. 

htt  A^CriML  Mouvement  Q,  16  (1899) :  493-495.  

Ia  rirvikre  Omo  et  le  lao  Bodolphe. 
iMt  A.£riea.  Badford. 

[Jocuniey  up  the  Juba.    By  Dr.  W.  J.  Badfoid.]    1899.    Size  13|  x  8),  pp.  8. 
Preme»Ued  hy  the  Foreign  Offi^se. 

Thlis  journey  is  deicribed  in  the  Journal  for  December,  1899,  vol.  xiv.  p.  637. 

I^gypt.  Banedite. 

Goll^»c3tion  dee  Guides-Joanne,    ^gypte.    [In  three  Parts.]    Paris:  Hachette  et 
0*^,  X900  [1899].    Size  6|  x  4^,  pp.  lu.,  680,  and  24.    Mapt,  Flam,  and  lUuara' 
Price  20  fr. 
guide-book  is  conveniently  bound  in  three  thin  volames. 

ra.  Z,  Gee.  Erdk.  Berlin  34  (1899) :  271-280.  Orilnau. 

Berxc^bt  iiber  meine  Beise  nach  Siwah.    Yon  Leutnant  Freiherr  von  Griinau. 

^gJptM^UL  Sudan.  Mouvement  0, 16  (1899):  565-566.  

Le  :^^«hr-el-GazaL     With  Map, 


ludan.  B.8.R.G.  d^Anverg  88  (1899) :  149-223.  CoUin. 

Ia  ^^  uestion  du  Haut-Nile  et  le  point  de  vue  Beige.    Par  M.  Y.  Gollin.    With  Map. 
On.    -^e  relation  of  the  Gongo  State  to  the  upper  Nile. 

ftwwfc.    Sudan.  B.S.G,  ParU  20  (1899) :  304-307.  Ony 

Mia^-ion  Bonnel  de  Mezi^res.    Par  Camille  Guy. 

^^l^xis  of  the  commercial  expedition  from  the  Ubangi  towards  Bahr-el~Ghazal,  and 
wturiAiL^g  ^'^  Lake  Chad  in  order  to  explore  the  hitherto  untraversed  parts  of  the 
'*"        *      Sudan. 

Weft  Africa.  B.S.G.  Paris  20  (1899) :  279-284.  Chanoi&e. 

Lon  Youlet-Chanoine.    Par  M.  le  Capitaine  Chanoine. 

4ambS^^  Xilewelyn. 

^T^^a-Xia.    Annual  Beport  for  1898.    Colonial  Beports— Annual,  No.  264.    1899. 
^i  X  6,  pp.  16.    Price  Id, 

East  Afrioa — Kilimanjaro.  Chanel. 

Tour  du  Monde  5  (1899) :  385,  397,  409,  421,  43:1 

E^ge  an  Kilima  Ndjara    Par  M.  Joseph  Chanel.     With  Map  and  lllwtrationi, 
Xi  Sast  Africa.  Petermanne  M.  45  (1899) :  225-228.  Langhant. 

".  Lechaptois'  Beisen  auf  der  Ufipa-Hochflache  und  im  Bikwa-Graben.    Mit 
Xitzung  brieflicher  Mitteilungen  des  P.  Sigiez.   Yon  Paul  Langhans.    With  Map, 

South-Weit  Afirica.  Deutsche  KcHonialzeilung  16  (1899):  512-513.  

^**^'*iTerbindungen  in  Deutsoh-Siidwestafrika.     With  Map. 


.      e  railway  from  Swakopmund  is  in  use  up  to  Jackalswater,  and  the  construction 
to  ^^^^^^dhoek  is  proceeding. 


Woft  Africa— Togo.  Frascoii. 

DeuUehe  Kolonialxeitung  16  (1899) :  464,  474-475. 

^1^     wirtschaftliche  Lage  im  Togogebiet.     Yon  Major  A.  D.  C.  von  Francois. 

-^  '■^e  map  shows  the  division  of  the  neutral  zone  in  West  Africa,  as  desired  by 
GeTi*^^^y  j^jj^  j^g  expected  by  Great  Britain. 

©•^^   Ocait.  Smith. 

L  ^^Xd  Coast,  Annual  Beport  for  1898.    Colonial  Beports,  Annual  No.  271,  1899. 

k  tti^e  9i  X  6,  pp.  36.     Frice  2^4. 

B  ^^xis  report  lays  stress  on  the  value  of  the  resources  of  the  colony,  and  urges  the 

^       isa^^tance  of  a  railway  system,  the  beginnings  of  which  now  exist. 

K        lt«^  Coast.  B.S.G.  Paris  20  (1899) :  249-278.  Cloicl. 

^L  ^  Cdte  d'lvoire,  notice  historique.    Par  M.  F.  J.  Clozel. 

StfUtmn.  Globus  76  (1899) :  284-289,  303-309.  Hatter, 

t^olitische  und  Sociale  Yerh'altnisse  bei  den  Graslandst'ammen  Nordkameruns.  Yon 
Hauptmann  Hutter.     With  lUustrations. 
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Kauitliis  and  Bodrif^et.  Bowtr. 

Manritins  and  Bodrigaes.     Beports   for   1898.     Colouial  Beports,  Annnal  No. 
279, 1899.     Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  52.    Diagram,    Price  4(2. 

Natal — Kining  Induatrj.  Omj. 


Beport  on  the  Minnig  Industry  of  Natal  for  the  year  1898.     ByC.  J.  Gray. 

.Davis  &  Sonp,  1899.    Size  13  x  8},  pp.  4fi 
Sections.    Presented  hy  Mr.  C.  J,  Gray,  Commietioner  of  Mines,  Natal. 


Pietermaritzbnrg  :  P.  Davis  &  Son?,  1899.    Size  13  x  8|,  pp.  48.     Diagrams  and 


Nigeria. 

Beport  on  a  Becmiting  Expedition  under  Lieutenants  H.  Bryan  and  E.  B.  Mae- 
naghten.    [1899.]     Size  13  x  8),  pp.  12. 

8t  Helena.  Standalt^ 

St.  Helena.  Beport  for  1898.  Colonial  Beports,  Annual  No.  265,  1899.  Siie 
10  X  6,  pp.  18.    Price  l^d. 

Boeotra.  Oeolog,  Mag.  6  (1899) :  529-533.  Oi^gory. 

The  Geology  of  Soootra  and  Abd-el-Euri.  By  J.  W.  Gregory,  d.8C.  WOh  Skeiek-' 
Map. 

This  memoir  is  based  in  part  on  the  geological  oolleotions  made  by  Dr.  H.  O.  Forbea 
and  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant. 

Tranivaal. 

Further  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Political  Affairs  of  the  South  Afnoaa 
Bepublic.  Iiondon  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1899.  Size  13|  x  8|,  pp.  viii.  and  70. 
Prt  OS  Sd. 

This  contains  the  official  despatches  from  September  8  down  to  the  date  of  ths 
declaration  of  war  on  October  9, 1899. 

Uganda^Bailway.    Deutsehes  KohnidlblaU  10  (1899) :  632-635,  664-670.  

Uganda-Eisenbahn.     With  Map  and  Profile. 

Weit  Africa— Boundaries.    Deutsche  Kdoniaheitung  16  (1899):  446-448.  YokMk 

Das  Samoa-Abkommen  und  die  Aufteilung  der  neutralen  Zone  im  Togo-Hinter> 
land.    Yon  Koosul  C.  Yohsen.     With  Map. 

West  Afirica— Oando.    Deutsche  Kdoniaheitung  16  (1899) :  465-466.  Yohiia. 

Gando.    Yon  Konsul  Ernst  Yohsen.     With  Map. 
The  map  shows  the  route  of  Dr.  Gruner  from  Do  on  the  Niger  to  Gando. 

NOBTH  AMEBIOA. 

Alaska— Harriman  Expedition.     Nationcd  G.  Mag.  10  (1889) :  507-512.  Gaaiitt. 

The  Harriman  Alaska  Expedition.    By  Henry  Gannett     With  Maps. 

Oanada.  Basdikir. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  with  Newfoundland  and  an  excursion  to  AIai^It^  Hand- 
book  for  travellers.  By  Karl  Baodeker.  With  10  maps  and  7  plans.  Second 
revised  edition.  Leipsic:  Karl  Baedeker;  London:  Dulau  &  (jo.,  1900.  Bii0 
6}  X  4^,  pp.  Ixii.  and  268.     Price  5  m.    Presented  hy  Messrs,  Dulau  &  to. 

Oanada.  Haldm^ 

3800  Miles  across  Canada.  By  J.  W.  C.  Haldane.  London :  Simpkin  k  Ooi 
1900.  Size  7^  x  5,  pp.  xxiv.  and  344.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Presented  hy  Of 
Author. 

The  aim  of  the  author  was  to  write  what  he  hoped  to  bo  "  one  of  the  livelM 
breeziest,  most  enthusiastic,  and  most  attractively  instructive  volumes  on  Canada  sfV 
written." 

Mezioo.  Bio^ili 

Federal  District  of  Mexico.  Foreign  Office,  Miscellaneous,  No.  517,  1899.  BilB 
9^  X  9,  pp.  36.    Prto0  2^d. 

Mezioo.  BiorldiBL 

Trade  of  Mexico  for  the  Tear  1898.    Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2336, 1899.    Sin 
9i  X  6,  pp.  42.     Price  2^d. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were  more  than  a  score  of  British  oommenbi 

firms  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  now  there  is  not  one,  although  several  houses  are  lepn- 

sented  by  agents.    Hints  are  given  how  to  prevent  the  steady  loss  of  British  trade  with 

the  republic. 
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VMriavndlsnd.  JR.  Vnilei  Service  /.  43(1899):  Ii77-12i>l.  Daihwood. 

Thu  Frencli  ia  NewfounJlnDd.     Bj  Mnjor-Guueral  B.  L,  Daahwood. 
TTnitAd  Stktsl— AlB«k«.  Elotl, 

Notes  oil  Oluciera  of  South-EuterD  Alaska  and  ftdjainiD);  Territor;.      Bj  Ottu  J. 

Klotz.     (From  tlie  Qeographical  Journal  for  NoTomber,  i8*J9.)     Size  10  x  (jj,  pp. 

12.     Mapt  and  Ittuilratioiu. 
Diiittd  8Ut9«— BBbraik*.  Scleim  10  (ISOB) :  708-770. 

Are  (lie  Trees  Adiaaoiag  or  Betreatmi;  apon  the  Nebrjaka  PlaloB! 

Charles  E.  BeBsey. 
ITnited  Statet_ITew  Orleani. 

Battle  ot  New  Orleans.  8th  Jannary,  1815.     Bf  Captain  CharU'S  Slaak. 

1899.    Size  4i  X  3,  pp.  Itl.     PnieiUai  by  the  AuUior. 
Uaited  BUtes— Rev  Totk.     S.  AnimcanG.S.  31(1899):  315-343. 

Phvsieal  Geography  of  Kl-w  York  State.     By  Balpli  S.  Tarr,     Part  viii. 
With  Mapt  and  IlluilraUani. 
UnlUd  8tate«~Bu  rMBolKO. 

Trada  of  San  Francisco  and  District  for  the  Year  tSOS.     Fore!^  Office,  AoQual 

So.  2349,  1899.    Size  10  x  6,  pp.  3S.    PrJea  2}cl. 
The  ooDsal  repeats  (he  usual  caution  tbat  British  subjecta  wishing  to  settle  shoald 
re&Aio  from  purchasiug  lend  or  embarking  in  fruit  fdrmiog  on  tlieit  onu  account  until 
Iha;  have  hud  one  or  tno  jeara'  experience  of  the  countrj'. 
United  States— Waathar.      Amfriaan  J.  Sci.  S  (1899) :  319-338.  Fasiig, 

TjpcBof  March  Weather  in  tho  United  States.    By  O.  L.  Fiwaiy.    With  Diagram. 


BaiMj. 

By  Prof, 


PiDkarigiU. 


KJagnt 
K        Voci 


CEITTR&L   AITD   SOUTH   AHEBICA. 


» 


Etins— Tob*  laitgnaire.      R>'e.Muteo  La  FUituS {1899):  25'^-332.     LBfou-Qundo. 
Vocabularia  Toba-CuiteUnQo-IiigleB,  fuudndo  eu  g1  vooabulariu  y  arte  del  Padre 
A  Biroena,  mn  eiiuiviilouciaB  del  indio  Lopex,  en  IBiS,  amglado  por  Samuel 
A.  liafone-Queredo,  HA, 
A  rocabulary  of  the  Tob«  language,  with  equiralents  in  Spanish  and  Engllah. 

JjCntina  Kapnblie.  

Boletia  Demogrliflco  Argentino.  Publloaciun  de  la  oQcinia  Demogr£Sca  Vaoional 
Miniaterio  del  Interior,  A3o  I.  ARo^to  de  1899.  Ndmero  1.  BaonoB  Aires,  1899. 
Sise   14}  X  ID},  pp.  40.     Mapi  and  Diof/rami. 

llSaatina  Bapntalia.      Bet.  Miueo  La  Plata  9  (1S99} :  141-196.  Ustb. 

RecoBOcioiieuto  de  la  Eegiou  Andiua  de  la  Bepdblica  Argentina  Apuntea  sobre  la 

rilogia  y  la  palooutologia  do  losTerrilurioa  del  RLoNegroy  Neuqueo (Uiciemhce 
1IJ95  6  Junio  de  189IJ).     Por  Santiago  Itotb.     With  Map  and  FlaUs. 
ihuDM.  Okorehill. 

Bahamas.  Report  for  1899.  Colonial  Beports,  Annual  Ko,  277,  1899.  Size 
»i  X  6,  pp.  52,     PWcB  ad. 

Uftttera  of  Commereial  Intelligeaoo  relating  to  Brazil.     Foreign  Office,  Mieoel- 
Ibbcodb,  No.  510.     1899.    She  10  x  G,  pp.  ■20.     Print  IJiI. 
■nut.  Bhind. 

Ootloi)  Bpianiug  and  Weaving  luduBtriea  in  Bmzil.    Foreign  Office,  MiBCellaneons, 
No.  511, 1899.    Size  91  X  G,  pp.  8.    Price  id. 
There  were  niue  factories  for  the  monufactnte  of  cotton  in  Brazil  in  ISUa,  thirty  in 
1875,  fifty-one  in  1«J85,  and  no  lesB  than  134  in  1895.   In  IH99  th(<re  n'ere270,(iti6  spindles 
«nd  9900  looms  at  work  in  the  city  end  slate  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.    The  quality  of  the 
foaiiliao  fibre  makes  it  poasible  to  ptocluco  the  flucBt  yarns  in  the  country. 
b«ill,  Lambarg. 

firaailien.  Land  and  Lento  in  ethiachcr,  politiecher  und  Tolkswirticliaftlioher 
Bfliohung  uud  Eutwicklnng.  Erlfbtiissi^,  Studien  und  Erfahtungen  vabreiid 
eiues  zwHnziKjShrigen  Aufeuthsltea  von  Morltz  LaToWrg.  Ltipzig:  H.  Zieger, 
1899.     Bize  11}  x  7).  pp.  viii.  and  3tJ0.    Map  and  lllvriraliaBi. 
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1  carried  on  bj  Ihe  Ameiii 


BntU.  Deuiiche  nundfehau  O.  H  (l$90) :  103-110.  Vkimt-A 

Die  Dinmanlenprortuotion  in  Bmailien.     Von  Clir.  Nuaaer-Aaport 

Ititlih  Qniaiuk  and  Veneinela  Bonndary, 

Venezuela,  Xo,  7  (IS99).     Boundarj  between  tlie  Colon?  of  Britiab  Guiaaa  ■ 
tbe  United  Slates  ot  Tenezacla.    Annrd  of  (ha  Tiibanal  of  Arbitration  oolUtitBted 
nnder  Arliole  1.  of  the  Treaty  of  A-rhittatioo  eigned  at  ffaabiogton  on  the  2nii 
February,  1837.  between  Groat  Britaia  and  the   United   States  of  Venezaela. 
London:  Eyro  &  Hpottimoodo,  1899.     Size  13}  x  Si,  pp.  9.     Price  Id. 

Iriti)h  ffondnrat.  |i 

Brilish  Hondaras.     Report  for  1898.     Colonial  Reports.  Atrntml  No.  278,  1: 
Size  9}  X  6.  pp.  32.     Price  id. 

ColombU. 

An  Aroerioaa  Bailwuj  in  Colombin.     By  Francis  R.  Hatt.    Reprinted  from  I 

Bolngii  Quarterly,  vol,  xii.,  No.  2,  June.  IS99.     6i«B  lOJ  x  7.  pp.  123-131.    Ji 

and  IlliutTatioHi.     Pretenttd  liy  th^  Author. 
TbiB  jiaper  deals  specially  with  Caitacena  and  tbe  raitwny  tbenc«  to  Catan 

the  Magdalena  river,  on  which  a  seriioe  of  r'""  —  -     '-'  —  ■—  •'-- 

compaoiy  which  owns  the  railway. 
Orenada. 

Greoada.     Report   for   1898.      Colonial  Reports,   Annual   No.  ', 

9i  X  e,  pp.  32.     Price  2d. 
Outaiiuda.  TrayBir. 

Trade.  Aericolture  and  Finance  of  Guatemala  for  the  year  1898.     Foreign  Office, 

Annual  No.  23S4,  1899.    Size  9}  X  6,  pp.  32.    Friet  'id. 
iMVud  Islands,  KalTlU*  

Leei^ard  Islands.     AdhuhI  Report  for  1898.    Colonial  Reports,  Annual  No.  : 

1S99.    SiwlOxG,  pp.  W.     Price2id. 
laragu;.  lUr.  Mateo  La  Plain  9(1899):  399-108.  Lehmun  Hitfafarf^ 

Quclqueg  obserrHtiouB  nouvelles  snr  les  Indicns  gunyaquis,  du  Paraguay.     Far 

Robert  Lehmaan-NitBohe.     With  Plate, 
Fatagonla.  Globtn  TB  (1899) :  297-30S. 

Erfoischnng  dcr  Grjpatherinm-Hiihle  bcj  Ultima  Esperanza.     Ein  Bliek  in  i 

p:UhiatorieoIieti  Zeilen  Biid-I'atagoiiieiu.     Von  B.  Hauthal.     With  JBluilrrUioni 
8t.  LnoU.  Xing-Rai 

St,  Luci&.     Annunl  Report  for  1898.      Colonial  Reports,  ADDua]  No.  2(jT,  18 

Size  10  X  6),  pp.  38.     Price  2)<1. 
Xnrki  and  Csicos  Island*. 

Turks  and  Cuicoi  lelnnds.    Annua!  Report  for  1898.    Colonial  Report*,  Annual 

No.  289,  1899.     Sizo  lU  x  G},  pp.  22.     i-rioe  IJA 

ATTSTBALABIA   ASD   PACIFIC   ISLAHSS. 
Anitralia— Handbook.  

The  Australian  Handbook  (incorporatine  New  Zealand,  Fjji,  and  New  Guinea), 
Shippers'.  Importers',  and  Proreeaional  Directory  and  llUBiness  Guide  for  1900. 


irntioi 


nndun,  elo. :  Gordon  &  Goleh. 


:  238-242. 


(Eighth  year  of  ieaue.)    Prepared 
■r-General.     Wellinclon,  1899.     Biie  Sf 
ini.     Preiented  by  Ike  EegiitraT-Omeral 


Osnnan  Haw  Ouinaa.     M.  Deiitiali.  Sclmtzgi 

Heteorologiscbe  Beobaobtungen  in  Deuti 
Be*  Zsaland— Year- Batik. 

The  New  Zealand  Official  Year-Boofc,  1. 

...  by  E.  J.  von  Dadelszen,  Rogisti 

SI,  pp.  vi.  and  702.    Map  and  IUuilfiil\ 

New  Zealand. 
ElovcB  new  apeoial  arlieloa  are  introduced  into  this  edition. 
QnesnsUnd— Bibliograpliy.  Hfciilax. 

International  Catalogue  of  Seientiflc  Literature.     Qaeensland  Volome.     By  John 

Shirley,  b.si;.     Brisbane,  1E99.     Bize  8}  x  G,  pp,  151.     Preteatid  by  l/ie  Qveen^and 

G'-vtramtnt. 
Stimulated  by  the  propoBala  to  foroi  an  international  catalogue  of  scieulific  Uteratoie, 


lalMNtfl 
>ar^d^| 
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QerrDan;,  Ko.  I  (ISOD).  Despnlcli  to  Her  Majeatj'B  Charge  d'AOairea  at  Berlin, 
enclOBiiig  cnpies  oF  tlie  ConvoDlioii  and  Declaratian  belveen  (jruat  Britain  and 
Oernjim;  nf  NoTember  H,  1899,  for  tbe  Sottlemenl  of  ttie  Sotnoau  and  otliur  qnus- 
tiuua.    LoQdou:  Ejre  &  Spottianoode.  1999.     Size  13^  x  81,  pp.  G.     Fries  Id. 

aamoa. 

Bamoa.  Ko.  1  (1899).  CorreBpoiiilsDCD  respGctmg  tbe  Affairs  of  Samoa.  Report 
of  the  Joint  Cnmmiesieti.  Lnudon :  Evre  ii  Spottiswoode,  1899.  Site  13}  x  8{, 
pp.  21.    Friee  3d. 

BUBM.  Dfulache  Kohaial:»itting  16  (1899)  :  448-451.  Enuarow. 

Die  Lo9UDg  der  Samunfrage.     You  H.  von  Koswrow.     With  Mapi. 
The  maps  ahow  the  divieioD  of  Ihe  Solomon  islanda  and  of  the  Samoa  group,  and 

the  Ijarbour  of  Apia. 

lamoL  Blaekino'id't  Mig.  IBS  (1899):  847-8SI.  Tkomioii. 

The  Samoa  Agreement  in  I'lain  Eaglith.     By  Basil  Tbomson. 

Taiuania— Aboriginei.  Both. 

The  Aborigines  of  TFiamnnia.    By  H.  Ling  Roth,  nssieled  bv  Marion  E.  Butler 

and  Jaa.  BackhouBO  Walker,  with  a  Chapter  on  the  Oatcology  by  J.  Q.  GaraoD.  v.D. 

Prefaoe  by  Edward  B.  Tylor.     Second  Edition,  Keviiiid  and  Enlarged.     Halifax ; 

r.  KiQg  &  Sons,  1S99.   Size  10}  x  7j,  pp.  xx.,  22S,  and  ciy.   Map  and  lUuetraliaBi. 

■     Priee  21t. 

In  thia  edition.  Prof.  Tjlor  points  oat  in  the  preface,  the  new  CTidenoe  as  to  tUf 

nndoableil  stirviral  amangat  the  Tasmaniaiia  of  representatives  of  the  Palmolithio  period 

is  docnonstrated.  and  furtliet  evident*  brought  forward  to  throw  light  on  the  authro- 

polog;  of  the  extinct  race, 

FOL&B  BXQIONB. 

Antarrtio  Ship.  

BeilingnnKCD  fQr  daa  Anzebot  auf  den  Bau  eines  ExpoditiontsehiflTes  fiir  die 
geplanle  r?iidpolaierfor«c1iung.     Berlin.  1699.     Size  18  x  8i,  pp.  12.     Plan. 
Details  of  the  deBiderala  for  an  autarctiP  expedition  ship. 
TraiuIaHlLaiid.  Natioaiil  G.  Mag.  10(1899):  481-503.  Wallman. 

Tlie  Wellmaii  Polar  Expedition.     By  Walter  Wellman.     With  Mapt  and  Illiatra- 

Frant  Joset  Land— MetaDTologj.    National  Q.  Mag.  10(1899):  .^12-51G.          Baldwin. 
Tbe  Meteorological  Observations  of  the  Second  Wellmsn  Expedition,     By  Evelyn 
.        B.  Baldwin, 
,  Borth-Zut  Fatsaga.  

Tbe  Story  of  the  North-East  Passage  as  told  by  the  Earlv  Explorers     (Nelson's 
Supplementary  Readers,  No.  1.)    Loudon:  T.  Nelion  A  SonB,1899.    Size 6}  x  4). 
pp.  9li.    Map  and  iKusfraiioni.     Prioe  4ii. 
Polai  Begioat. 
J.  de  Sclmkaliky.    Begiona  PotaireB.     (Extrait  du  deruier   volumi 
Etteyctopedis  Buase.)    [In  RuBaian.]    Bile  10  x  7,  pp.  179-49S,     Hap 


^ 


i 


by  a 


lulh:r 


Polar  Beseareh,  Verh.  Get.  Erdk.  Berlin  SB  (1899) :  397-403.  WranpU. 

Herr  F.  Baron  von  Wrangell.     Mitteilungto  dber  den  Eialirecbei  "  Jermak," 
Spttsberpa.  Q.  J.  Genlag.  S.  S5  (1899) ;  G81-691.  Oaiwoed. 

Additional  Notes  on  the  Glncial  Phenomena  of  Spitsbergen.     By  E.  J.  Garwood. 

With  Map  and  Plata. 
A  study  of  the  conditions  of  tlie  inland  ice  of  Spitsbergen. 

KATHEHATICAL  GEOQBAFHT. 

Atmwpherio  Safraetton  XatthitHtn 

Abh.  K.  Leopold.- Carolia.  X)?u(wA.  A.  Naturfortrhfr  74  (1899)  :  457-469. 

Theorie  der  atmospliltrischen  Befractiou  nnd  Teliilteflexion  der  Scbaliwellen  und 

ihre  Bedentung  fiir  die  Nnutik.     Vou  Lndwig  Mattbiessen, 
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Fi^uTB  of  tha  Earth, 

Neunre  FortBoliritte  ii 

R.  Uuluiert. 
Fisnrs  of  ttiB  Earth.  Itiv.  0.  /(aliann  6  (1899):  621-626.  BaJK 

^uUa  elliBaniriicith  nsndcUcii  nelU  detonoinuioiie  del  rnpixicto  dclln  mMsai  della 

Terra  a.  quelU  del  Sole,     Nota  di  G.  SbJJb. 
Longitodft.  Naulieai  Mag.  68  (IS99):  S1G-S22.  TUU. 

Loag:itud{i  bj  tlie  Varmtion  cf  tbe  CitDpa^B.     Bf  J.  DumlaB  White. 
Hjetoriiral  notei  recalling  earlj  attemptB  to  flud  a  ship's  poBilion  by  the  roriatimi  of 


Goodwill. 


the  compBBB. 

SBTigatioii.  nautical  Mat,,  m  (18991:  79.S-8 

Groat  Circle  Sailing  by  Tables.     By  H.  B.  Goodwin,  M.i. 
Snrroyiiig  In«mmBnt.        Mem.  S.G.  Oenive  3B  (1899) :  1-14.  Ziogler 

Lb  Perspecteur,  appsreil  invcote  par  M.  Cii.  von  Zieglur.     With  Iltuilroliolm, 

FHT8ICAL  AND  BIDLOQICAI  QEOSBAPaT. 
land  Fom*.  DaTla. 

't'he  Draiuftga  nf  Cupetan.     By  Prof.  W.   M,  Davia,    [Raprinted  from  the  Fro- 
«miiHfl«  of  the  GooloiiBts'  AiBocialiou,  vol,  xvi.,  piirt  :i,  Muy,  1839.]    Sixe8)  x  5i, 
pp.  [20],    Diagrams  anrl  lllutlralioni. 
Land  Formf.  Kan; 

The  Saientiflo  Btud?  oF  Soenerr.     Bv  John  R.  Marr,  f.b.s.    London :  Motbnen  tt 
O..  1900.     Size  71  X  5}.  pp.  i,  aud  S6S.     Illtuli-aliont.     Prite  G>.    l-retcnUd  iy 

thf  PHhUsUfT,. 

Limnology.  Bit  Nalur  i%  (1699) :  487-189.  IHe. 

Dcr  prukLiHohe  Wert  der  SeenforechuDg.    Von  Willi  Ule. 
MecooTologT,  American  J.  Sei.  S  (1899):  4^13-444.  Bigalow. 

Some  of  tha  results  of  the  luteruational  Oloud  Wotk  for  the  Uailed  States.    By 

Prof.  Frank  H.  Bigelow. 
VetMrology.  Qaartrrly  J.lt.  Meteorolsg.  3.  SS  (1S99) :  305-317.  Sskav. 

On  some  phenomena  ennaeoted  with  the  Terlioal  Ciroulatlon  of  the  Atmosphera. 

By  Major-Oenyral  H.  Schaw.  o.b, 
MatiDralogr— Ftmihib.  C.  Rd.  IS9(1S99):  1290-1291.  Foinearl 

MouTementa  barnmeliiqiies  provoqu^e>  lor  le  iii<!ridiea  du  SoleiU  par  so,  mtirehe  en 

dc'clinaiaon.    Note  de  M.  A.  Poinrar^     Witli  THagramt. 
Oo«anography.  Ber.  O.  4fi  (1899) :  4ii9-474.  Thottlat. 

Conference  de  M.  J.  Tboulet :  Le  fond  de  la  tner  et  lea  curleo  litliolugiquea  soui- 

miLriueB.     With  nitutrationt. 
Ooaanorrapby — Snlf  Strsam. 

B.A.  Imp.  ScL  SI.  PfierAawfi  9  (1898) ;  321-344. 

Nati-s  aur  lea  limitefi  du  Gulf-Stiojra  dans  I'Oce'au  Glacial  Arotiquci. 

B.  Galitzine.     [Id  Kinsian.] 
Ossanographj— Padfio  Ocean.    Seimtee  10  (1899);  S33-B41. 

CrniaH  of  tSe  Alhatrots.     By  Pmf.  Aleiunder  Agnsaiz. 
Tolcanoai.  P.R.  Iri-h  A.  6  (1S»0) :  ^92-432. 

On  the  Dates  of  Volcanic  Eruptions  nnd  their  Coneordaneo  witli  the 

Period.     By  Joseph  P.  O'Reilly. 
An  elaborate  diunBuion  of  volcania  activity  nnd  i 
clusioDi  of  previous  workera  are  diBCUaaod,  and  tlie  general  c 
the  concordanceB  are  more  numeroua  tliau  the  diKrepauclei. 

ABTHBDPOaBOQEAFET  AKO  HISTOBICAL  OEOSBAPHY. 

AntbropogeogTipby. 

AliliildoDKeo  zii  (inm  Vorlrojie:  Die  Ternchiade 
Ni>ma<lenlubeu  zur  fotildii  t^itduloag  bti  den 
Vfn  Dr.  Augiiat  Meitzun.  (VII.  laternetioiia 
1899.)    Slue  14x9.     11  Ptala. 


Galitaiae. 


eWeiae  ilea  Uebergangi 
Ivelloii.  Germaiieu  uii 
ur  Ucographeii-Kongrei 
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iBthMpOlOgJ.  

Ethnologisohca  Nntizblati.  Hemiugegeben  von  dot  Direktion  Aea  KoaiKHoliPD 
HiweuiQB  fUr  Volkerkiiado  in  Berlin.  Band  II.,  Haft  I.  Berlin :  A.  Hiock,  1BS9. 
^le  10  X  T.  pp.  76  und  72.    Illuaraiioaii. 

AiVriui  OBttomi.  Ikjra*. 

Ttie  Seinitio  Series.  BabyloniniiB  and  Aaa^riaDi.  Life  and  Cattont.  By  the 
Ber.  A.  H.  Sayoe.  London  :  J.  C.  Nimmo,  1900.  Size  8  x  SJ,  pp.  i.  and  27*. 
PriM  6».  tw/,     Framled  bf/  the  Piibliiker. 

On  the  life  and  cuatoins  nf  the  Babjlonlans  and  Auyrlans  aa  revealed  by  iaMriptions. 
lbs  volume  is  the  Qrat  of  s  aeriei  di-aling  with  lliu  tjemitlo  naliODa,  and  embodying  the 
lateat  resulla  of  aralisologioal  re^earcb. 
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BIOaaAPBT. 


Biobard  B<>skb. 

'  'My.  S.  Aa-fTitin  G.S.  31  (1899):  338-400.  

Ei-ChieF  Juilioe  Chsilea  P.  Daly,  ll.d. 
Damon.  Sd^if^  10(1899):  905-910.  Adanu. 

Sir  Willium  Dawson.     By  PrnF.  Frank  D.  Adams.     Witk  Fortran. 
nteh.  Bylsy. 

Balpb  Fitcb,  Ensland's  Pioneer  to  ladiit  and  Barma.     HU  Compnnlona  and  Con- 
temporaries.    Witli  his  remarkable  Narrative   told   in   liis  nwo   wordM.     Bv  J. 
Horton  Byley.     Lon.lnn  :  T.  Fisher  Unwia,  1S99.    Biie  8}  x  6,  pp.  ivi.  ami  2G4. 
JttH$traliaat.     Priai  10>.  6d.  ?.et.     Prtiented  by  the  AulJior. 
A  brief  bistorioal   epitome  of  the  beginnings  of  BnglisL   eigansion  introduces 
a  fuller  description  of   the  adventaiotu  journey  to  Indin  and    Burma  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  EliiaUith  that  prepared  the  way  tor  the  establish  men  C  of  the  East  India 
Company:   and  after  a  biograpbioal  sketch  of  Balpb  Fitob,  the  ebiuf  adventurer, 
the  history  concladea  with  n  short  chapter  recalling  the  lesutta  whioh  have  followed 
ibis  early  enterprise  down  to  the  present  day. 

oehebal. 

Btbliogtapbr — Catalogaa.  

Oatalogne  of  the  Printed  Books  and  MaauMripts  ii 
Manohester.    -i  vols.    Maneheater:  J.  E.  Cornisb,  II 
Prtteniad  by  thf  John  Bylandi  Library. 
Tbe  John  Bylimds  Library  oontaios  a  Inrge  collection  of  thoologiuat  works,  but 
general  litaratnre  ia  also  repreaeiitei. 

Ubliographr— Index.  

Tables  ^-ne'raleg  rles  M^moires  do  I'Academie  Rovale  dee  Sciences,  dea  Lattrea  et 
des  Beaiii-ArU  de  Belgique  (1T72-1897).  Brurallea,  1898.  Size  9  X  6,  pp,  260. 
Pramtrd  by  the  Aatdmny. 

Slbliography^Indez.  

Table*  gcn^rale*  du  Recuell  d^B  Bulletins  de  rAcadcmie  Royale  dea  Soienoes, 
ilea  Lutlrua  et  dcs  Beau\-Arta  de  Beliciqne.     3'"*  So'rie.  Tomes  i.  h  xxx.  (1881  )i 
18U3).    Brui:el!..>s,  1898.    Hize  9x0,  pp.  3\S.     Preienltd  by  the  Aeademi/. 
look  of  BelsrsitM.  Trdbttet  and  Kanti. 

Uinervu.  Jabrbach  d^r  Gelphrten  Well.  UerauBgejceben  von  Dr.  K.  TrObner 
■ud  Dr.  F,  Menti.  Nenoter  Jahrijanc,  1899-1900.  Strassburg :  Karl  J.  Trubner, 
ISOO.    Size  6i  X  4j,  pp.  \3Liii.  and  Ilfil.     PortraU. 

rapby  rf  Bsok-bnyari.  

XetUirs  to  tbe  publishing  denartmeot  of  tbe 
Villi  a  Map.  ISizij  'J}  x  4},  pp.  vi.  and  74 
•Timti.' 

Inlere&ting  for  the  map,  which  ihows  the  number  of  purcha.scra  of  the  edition  of 
Jt  'Enoyokips'lU  Britiinnica'  published  in  187o-88  and  reprinted  withuat  ulterution 
fa  1899,  ncoording  lo  their  diitiibntion  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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F  XUttstj  0«ogT*pb7.  Kagvint 

Outlines  of  Militarr  Goograpliy.    By  T.  Millei  Maguire.  m..».    C^iahriilgv :  the 
Univvnit;  Preaa,  18l)9.    Siie  8  X  AJ.  pp.  x.  and  860.     Xapt.  Plant,  and  lUuilra- 
tiont.     FHce  I0<.  6J.     FrttniXtd  bj/  the  Cambridge  Unireniig  Pren 
ThiB  book  ia  noticed  Bptwialiv  in  the  present  number. 

Twenty  resBuna  ngaiast  Nentonian  ism,  with  Twenty  Geographioal  Proofi  that  the 
Eartli   IB  an   Extended   Plaoe.     Bj  Ebenezer   Breach.     Soutbaea :   6.  PhUUpB. 
Size  7  X  a,  pp.  16-     Friee  2(1.     FnteMed  by  Ue  Author. 
This  curious  result  of  imperfect  edaoation  might  be  DBefnl  to  teuohers  aa  a  store' 
house  of  fallacii's  whicli  cuuld  easily  be  annwered  by  b  cIbbb  in  praotieal  geogn.pfay. 
Photography.  Arbnr. 

Hand  Boole  of  Military  Photograpliy.  By  Suh-Conductor  (.'.  .1.  Arbery.  Bimla. 
18!I9.  tiiie  6}  X  4.  pp.  10  and  BU.  iUuilfoliofM.  PnumlMf  by  the  /nlett^oM 
Branch,  Simla. 

Tbiu  little  book  detils  only  with  the  ruechniiical  worlt  of  uaing  a  cuneni.  deTeloping 
nsgativDB,  and  mailing  prints.  It  does  not  deal  witli  tlie  wUi^tiou  of  poinU  of  rieir, 
aziMiltre,  emergency  ptiatugraphy  with  pin-bole  OHneta.  or  tbe  like. 

IrtTalllBB.  

In  Joiiroeyings  Oft    Chapters  by  Various  Migsiooaries  on  Traveiliog  in  Fondgo 

Lunde.     With  Prefaoo  by  the  Bight  Rev.  tha  Bishop  of  Athabusau      Load  on ; 

^M         Church  Mbeionary  Society,  1900.    (^ize   8}  x  T,  pp.  vi.  and   104.    lUusfnih'OM. 
^^B       Prioe  li.  tid.     Preientad  b>j  tin  Chunh  Mimoaary  6oeitty. 

^H         Notes  by  mii^Bionarioa  on  modes  of  traTelling  in  variolu  oul-or-tlie-lray  parts  of  the 
^H-  world. 


NEW  HAPS. 

By  J.  OOLEB,  Map  Ouralar,  B.Q.S. 


I 


EDBOPX. 
Baraila.  AmitlB- 

ArenlinB  Karte  von  Bayera,  uDXxm,     Im  Auftrago  der  Uoographiechen  Oeaell- 
sohaft  in  HUnohen  inr  t'eier  ilires  dreiasigjahrigeu  Beatebens  beiauigeueben  und 
erliutert  von  Dr.  Joseph  Hartmanu.     Mil  eincm  Vorwort  von  Prol.  Dr.  Eugen 
Obeihomuier.     MUncben,  lB!)9.     Prtiented  by  QeograiAtiehe  QeuU»cha/l. 
Tbe  origiDal  of  ibis  map  of  Bavaria  was  printed  ii-  1S23,  and  ia  the  work  of 
ATBDlin,  the  tlrat  Bafariau  biatorian.     It  was  dtaoovered  at  the  begiuning  nf  tbe  bine- 
I<.eDtb  century  by  Itorou  von  Aretin  in  the  monaalery  at  Tegemaee,  but  aeema  to  have 
been  forgotten  until  1S13,  when  it  naa  deposiied  in  the  library  of  Sluuich ;  and  it  ia 
only  now,  afler  tbiB  lapse  of  time,  that,  by  the  favour  of  Cieneral  von  Lobeuboffw,  ■ 
reproduction  baa  been  allowed  to  he  published. 

The  map  ia  accompanied  by  full  eipliinaiory  letlerprcaa  and  a  facsimile   repro- 
duotioD  of  ilie  original  dodiculiou. 

■■giaad  and  Walaa.  OrdaamM  tarray 

Pablioatiaoa  Isaned  (iooe  January  8,  1900. 
fl-lnoh — County  Hapi: — 
England  and  Wales  (reviaion) :— Darbyshira,  IS  s.w„  28  s.t.  23  s.w.    Hntlcrd- 
ihire,  3:J  s.e.     Susasi,  29  fl.w,,  32  k.w.,  43  n.b.,  44  s.w.,  s.i:.,  67  s.l.,  S8  B.w.,  «.«, 
80  a.w.     WastmorUnd,  4  a.w.,  b.e.,  29  ti.B.,  3-i  m.w.,  m.i.     1«.  taeh. 

■(.Inch — Parish  Maps: — 
EsBLAMi)  AND  Walbs  (revisioo) :— Berksbira,  VI.  3;  XII.  11.  15,  16;  Tty^m 
3.4;  XXSVII  4-  Books.  XU.  16;  XIV.  15,  IB;  XV.  18;  XVIII-  1.  8.  4,B,S, 
9,12.13;  XIX-2,  3,4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12;  XS.  1.2,3,4.5,7.8,11.12,15;  XXIV. 
8;  XXV.9,14.  Cnmberlaad,  XLV.  5 ;  XLIX.H;  LUI- 16;  LVIU.  1 ;  LXVII. 
SI,  BanblgluhUe,  111.4;  IV.  11;  VII.  *,  IS;  VUI.  1.9,  13;  XII.  4.  12;  XUL  3. 
«,  13;  XIV.  15;  XVII.  2,  4,  15,16;  XVIII,  7.8,12,  13;  XIX.  6,  15.  16 :  X5IV. 
4.  12;  XXV.  1.  H,  3.  4.  6,  7,  8,  13;  XXVI.  1.  9;  XXVIII.  2.3;  XXXIIl.  7; 
XXXIV.  13;  XSSV.  IS.  14:  XLIII.  2,  7.    Qlamorgantbire,  X.  3:  XXVII.  «, 


I.H.  16:  XXXV,  4:  SSXTI.  9.10.  14-  SLII.  5.  KotUngliuiiiliiM.  IX-  15: 
:V,  1.3,  S.  7.  8,  in.  II,  12,  13.15.16:  XVI.  5,  ft,  1.1,  l.-i:  XX,  1.  2,  4.  6,  U.  16; 
XXI.  I.  3.4,  in.  11.14:  XXIV.  9.4.  fi  (hiforddilr*  SI,  IS:  XlII,  Ifi:  XV,  U; 
XVT,  14:  XVIII,  9:  XXir.  1.5.8:  XXIII.  1.3,3.  5,  7,  9.  !!■.  15 :  XXXFX.  S; 
LVni.  4.  8t»ffordiliire,  X.  16;  XI.  B,  11  :  XTV.  8,  15:  XVIII  ,■),»;  XTX,  10, 
11.  Wntiliire.  ITa,  14:  11.  II:  IV,  4.7.  11:  V  1,  S,  5,6.  10,  12,  15;  VI.  2,  B, 
10.14;  IX.  1.2.3,  4:  XI,  11.15;  XXIII.  6,  S  :  XSX.  8.  S$.eaeh. 
UiBiwIlaiiffoUB :  -  County  Diapraroa,  »ca1e  2  mtles  Ui  1  inoh.  printed  in  colonra, 
■hovrine  uniniia.  unitary  'liHtricta.  harouehi,  and  civil  p&riihen.  a1*o  the  ^  irale 
abeet-lines.  viz.  Breoknooli shire,  CamaiTonibire.  Herionetbahiie,  PeiDhtokrahiro, 
Uid  Woroeelershire.  Price  Si.  tach. 
(£  Bttatfori.  AaenL) 

'  atrltMtlud.  Bvlii  radenl  Stall 

TopotrapliiBcbtr  Atlas  dar  Schvetz  im  MivaBtab  Aet  OriptDat-Aiifnuhmeii  nnoh 
dem  BundeBBeBetie  vom  18  D»ioinh*r  1868  ''nrch  daaeMe.  tnnner.  Burean  jKm&M 
dm  Direktiineu  vnn  Ol-eMt  Sjeefried  Taroffentlirht  XLVITI.  Liefenwe-  Nr. 
873,  Alpbella:  302.  Mnntriphtr ;  416  1^  Gnwa  LilzDPr:  417  fiM,  MrirtinBhracli: 

^ISI  bia,  Rracli^MchfidecV ;  431   hi*.  1m,  Cure;  439.  Arder:  451,  GeuNo;  452, 
■lauy:    453,  Caronee:    478.   Pillnn;   501    Ui,    Crod".     Prifr   1   mark  eaeh  Atet. 
Premittd  by  the  StcUt  Federal  Slaff. 
ASIA. 
btk.  BrMtchnaider. 

Map  of  China  and  the  Bnrmiinding  rBRiona.     Scale   1  :  4,371.840  nr  89  ftat.  milw 
to  an  inch.     By  E.  Brelai^hnefder,    To  illuMnle  the  auHifr'n  ■  Hi-lory  of  BManioal 
DtxxiTBriea  in  China.'    EnersTed  and  printed  by  A.  Diin.  St,  Petenbarn;.  1900. 
4  Rheeta.    Freienifd  !>(/  Iht  JulAor. 
Thi*  ia  the  seixind  edition  "F  a  Eenerel  map  of  China  nn  whieh  many  nr  the  route* 
foUnwpd  hj  trnrelUra  are   laid   down.     The   importnncfl   of   l««ns   ia    indicated   by 
•ymhplg,  and  the  tjpe  in  which  (heif  names  are  printed,     A  full  eiplanatiou  of  the 
■jnnlioU  employed  is  gi^'en.  as  well  as  of  anme  of  the  Chinese  geogrnphii^  terms. 
Iff"--  CoHm. 

V  t^beniebta-FlhizzD  dpr  Wi<sH>rBtraBH>o  Wea<-China'B,     ZnsnmmeUKtiatellt  nach  E. 
■     Bretaclineider'a  Earte  vnn  China,     8011I0   1  :  S.Ontl.OOO  or  TH'G  alat.  milaa   to    an 
W     ilioh.     With  a  pamphlet.  "  HandplBBtmsBi'n  'lud  WasaerverKinduriKe''  vnn  Ilankaa 
nsoh  dem  lonern  von  China,"  von  H.  Oordes.    Berlin,  1S99,     E,  S,  Mittltr  nnd 
Sohn. 

ImpMial  Bnilways  of  North  China,  1899.     FreienUd  bg  W.  H.  CarU»,  Etq. 
'■dlaa  OoTWTimetit  SnTreTs,  BnrraTor-Oeneral  of  Ind'*' 

Indiao  Atlas.  4  miles  In  an  inch.  Sheets:  ft.  pnita  nf  rlialricta  Khamamct 
fNiznm's  DomioionsX  of  Kistna.  Godavari  and  ViMealwIora  f  Madras  Preridenoy) 
and  Baslar  Stat"  (C-ntral  Prnvlnces^  additions  to  ISBil ;  102.  parte  of  distriot* 
Gnrakpuc  and  Bsati  rX  W.  Protinrm).  Saran  Champaran.  and  HuzalTarpar 
fBeneal).  and  NVpal.  addiUnns  In  |H97 ;  120.  pnrtu  of  distrlot^  Nadia.  BaHwaO, 
■Tesimre.  Faridpur.  IHgch.  Mursbidabad.  Raj-halit.  Mvmensinch.  Birhlmm,  Matda. 
BapltenniQKe,  and  Pabna  (Beneal).  additions  t"  1897  — Quart er-Slie^ts  :  31  K.W., 
parts  of  diatricta  FcrnzenorB.  Montrnmerv.  Lahor".  and  of  Native  Sratas  Bsb<- 
walpar  (Pnojabl,  and  BiokaneT  (Raipulaaa)':  53  s  b..  p«rtB  of  districta  Ho- 
sbansabut  nod  Betal  (Centrnl  Prnvinrna^  nnd  the  Native  8tnt<^  'of  Bhnpal  and 
Hn1kar(C.I.  Apunpy).  additiona  to  1897:  1!6  i.w,,  pnrto  of  diatricta  Hoakhdli, 
Tippcra.  DatMS.  Ba^kergnnire  (Bengal)  and  Hill  TionerafNativei'tale).  additions 
tn  1898.— Bombav  Survey,  1  inoh  to  a  miln.  No.  165,  diatrinls  ColiW  and  Pnnna, 
Rmson  1880^1.  additions  to  1898  :  S.iO.  Distrirt  Biiapnr.  »e><on  1895-96,  1899. 
351.  distriot  Bijapnr.  Season  1895-96.  lffi»— Cttntral  India  and  Rsjpntana 
SnrvBT.  1  inoh  tn  a  mile.  No.  307,  parls  of  district  Nimir 'O'Dtral  Prnvinoes)  and 
Native  SUte  of  Indora  and  Dhar  (C,  T.  Aaenov').  Seasons  18fi7-68-69-70  and  1876. 
Itl99.— South  Eastern  Frontier,  4  miles  lo  an  inoh  (2nd  edition)  No.  2  K,w,.  pari* 
of  districts  Chitiat'onc  CB^Dgall  Northern  Amkan  and  AkvabfLnwer  Bunnn\ 
and  Chin  Hills  and  Pnrnkkn  (Unnor  Bnrmnl.  Seasnufi  I853-(;I  aod  1883-97, 
1898. -Sind  Survev,  1  inch  to  «  mile,  Nns.  19.  13*  and  37.  20.  S7a.  38.  57.  57a. 
part  nf  KalBt  'Baluchi .tan),  and  distriot  D^ra  OMii  KhAn  (Pnnioh)  Season  IS97- 
Sa,  1890,  Nob.  »5,  9.1  A :  District  Dera  Ohiii  KhaD  fPanjub).  Spaimn  1897-98. 
18MI,— Bnmlmy  PrcJiideney  feiclnBive  of  Sind).  32  mile"  to  an  inoh.  additiona 
■tn  1809,— The  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Bihar.  Orisaa,  nnd  Chola  Nngpur,  32  milei 
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to  Bii  ioob,  1809.— Distriat  CbitUguag  (BeugalJ,  i  iniles  to  kn  inch,  sddHiaM  to 
1868.  K  ■Ueets. — Dieliii-t  Diniij[)nr,  Lowi-r  ProTincet,  Bongnl.  i  milea  to  an  inch. 
RddittooB  to  1897,  DiBtrici  Hiuar,  Punjab,  4  miles  to  KU  incli,  18!Ji>, — Uiitriat  ot 
Amrooti,  8  miles  Id  &n  iuoh,  lti99.— Diatrict  Dbtu  Gfa£xi  Kliin,  Puujnb.  lli  milea 
to  en  in<;1i.  1899. — Distriot  of  Ellichpor,  Ujderabad  Anigned  DiilrioU,  8  luitea  to 
an  mcb.  1899,-DiHtnat  Kingra,  Punjab,  U  mUcs  to  on  invb,  1899.— Diitrict 
B£>aJ|iiiidi,  fnnjab,  8  milea  to  auitioli,  1899.— District  Jubbulpore,  Contnl  Pro- 
viuoen,  S  milea  to  an  mcrh.  Onneeliona  to  1899.— Diatrict  XAgpur,  Centra]  Pn>- 
vincta,  8  milea  to  an  iivoh.  1899.— District  of  Wun,  Hyderabad  Aceigoed  Diatriota, 
8  miloa  to  an  inch,  1899. — Diatcict  Hnlda,  Lower  ProviDoeB,  Beugal  ('ind  edition) 
i  inileB  to  an  inob,  1899.— Cbartaoflriangulation  and  TroTerae:  Sind.  2mUe«ta 
BD  iucli.  Xos.  37.  37a,  57a,  Iv,  89.  90,  Itl,  9i,  95*.  107,  108,  109.  feaaooa  3696- 
98.  Iti99.— HiinalajB,  No.  33Z  SBaHoati  1885-88,  189H.—Fraenttdbg  U.M.Seere- 
lary  o/ Slale /or  iiulia,  Ihroughlht  Indin  Office. 

ATBIC&. 
4&iaa.  FUUl 

Pliilipa'  New  Uap  of  Africn.  Scale  1 :  7,300,00(1  or  115  aUt.  milea  to  an  inoh. 
Gear);«  Philip  &  Sao.  Luudun  aiid  Liverpool. 

Congo  Frae  State.  WMtUim. 

Carte  da  I'fitat  Indi^peodant  du  Cougo.  Scale  1  :  5.000,000  or  78-9  aUt.  nilea  to 
an  iiicU.    Litesiiee  par  A.  J,  WButer*.     Bruxelles :  Librairie  Falk  Fils,  1899. 

Oetman  BmtUi-Wtit  Afrioa.  Lan^HiB. 

BoitrKge  zur  KtnutniB  der  deutaoheu  BebutigebielB  Nr.  17.  Verbreitnng  dor 
Bureii  111  Deutnoh-liiidweat-Aftika,  tiaob  ilra  atatidtlacLiuD  Aufunbrnen  von  1B99 
Tou  Paul  LaugJiaua,  Fetermanu'B  UeogTB^itiche  Hitioiluugeu.  Jabrgang.  I&OO. 
Tafel  3.    Uotba;  J.  Pertliee,  ItiW.—fnmited  bj/ the  i-nbtiiher. 

Tranaraal.  JappfW' 

Jappa'a  Map  uf  the  Trnuavnal,  or  South  African  Bopublio.  and  aiirroundlDg  t«rri- 
loriea.  L'l.mpiieil  Itom  Buneya  by  F.  Jep]>e  and  G.  F.  W.  Jtppr,  Pretoria,  South 
African  Bepublii.',  Ia99.  Lithngrnpbea  by  Wuialer,  hnndegger  S  Cte  [J. 
Sohlnnipr),  Wluiertbur.  Switxetlaiid,     Scale  1 :  47i;.U0O  or  73  atat.  milea  to  uu  inch. 

Thia  ia  a  new  editioD  of  Jc^ppe's  map  of  Ibe  Traiiavnal  auJ  surrounding  territoriea. 
It  ii  drawn  »u  u  lurger  ioale  thau  the  1HS9  ediiiou,  but  ilues  not  eiubncu  ao  large  an 
urea.     The  preaiUt  inauu  la  prinltd  uq  liueo.  and  cunsutlB  of  His  ghuela. 

TiMUTial.  JdiMtow. 

Pictorial  Bird'E-eje  Map  of  the  TraiiBvnal,  Ontuge  Free  Stiile,  Nalal,  e 
A.  K.  Jobneton,  Edinburgb  nod  Loniiun,  I9U0,     Price  Od.     PriMiUed  bt 

PAOiriC  OCEAH. 

Bam  Dan  Iilandi. 

Spo^ialkartc  der  Kamoa-lDaelu  tou  Paul  LutigbanB, 
true  I  mark.     Pttu«\t<d  by  tht  PMiilier. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAH. 

Atlantis  Oeaao.  Petarmans'*  esogtaphlacha  l[itt«ilvmr*n>  I 

NordatlautiBcher  Ozuan.    1.  Tiefeukarte  :  NardatlantiBcberUzeHU.  II.  Temperatlir. 
PettTiaann'B  UtugTitphitche  MUirilitiigm  Jahrgnng  1900.      Tafele  1,  2.    Ooih»: 
J.  Ferthet,  1900.    Piamled  by  ilui  PublMer. 
AMTBf.  Tkulatf 

Carte  Bathyme'trique  doa  Ilea  A^orea,  d'apr^  lee  cartes  franfEuses  et  anglaiaea,  bw 
aandsges  du  Taliiman,  dn  OhallnHger,  de  S.  A.  S.  la  Prince  tie  Monaco  (iliroadalla 
SI  Frinfeue  Alice)  et  de  "I'A^ar."     Par  M.  J.  Tboulet,  1899.    Paris  :  Imprinerie 
Vieillemaid  Fila  et  Cie.    J'r<i«it<d  by  8.  A.  ti.  It  Prince  Albert  de  Moaaeo. 
On  thia  chart  tbe  Houndinga  takon  at  tbe  Azorea,  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Prince 
of  Monaco,  hb  well  a«  tlioao  of  the  ChaUenger,  TaU$maii,  and  otbci  vB»«elB,  aru  laid 
do«n.    Tbe  soundings  are  giv.n  in  wetriB;  ihedeplbBof  tbe  oo«an  from  Slu  to  3D0O 
metres  are  indicated  by  a  aeries  of  cantours  and  difleient  ebndes  of  blue. 


I 
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«^iista8  Perthe's  Alldeutscher  Atlas.  Bearbeitete  yoq  Panl  LangbaDS.  Mit 
-^Rleitworten :  Statiatit  der  Deutschen  nod  dorReichsbewoliDer.  Gotba :  Justus 
Pertbea,  1900.    Price  1  mark,    Pre9ented  by  the  PubUther. 

Warl^  Vivien  de  Saint  Xnrtin  and  Sehrader. 

^tlas  Uniyerael  de  G^o^cntphie.  Onvrage  commence  par  M.  YlTien  de  Saint 
Kartin  et  continue  par  Fr.  Scbrader.  Paris :  Librairie  Haohette  et  Cie.  Sbeet : 
*S^»  Autriche-Hongrie.    Price  2/r. 

CEABT8. 

AA^Qlralty  Charts.  Hydrographie  Department,  Admiralty. 

Oharts  and   Plans  published   by  the    Hydro^rraphio    Department,    Admiralty, 

Kovember    and    December,   1899.  Pretcnted  by  the   Bydrographie  Department^ 
Admiralty, 

No.  Inches. 

^^  Tidal  streams :— Coast  of  Scotland.      Each  4<i.     The  same  12 

«Qg4  chartd  bound  together  in  an  atlas.    5^. 

30  m  =  6*0      England,  south  coast :— Plymouth  sound  and  Hamoaze.    58. 
3101  m  =  1*5     Norway,  west  coast : — Atled  to  Batalden,  including  the  entrance 

to  Siavfiord.    2$.  6d. 
3105  m  =  06     Norway,  webt  coast : — Trondhjem  fiords.    2«. 

3046  m  =|j^.g>  Newfoundland  : — Bay  Bulls,  Cape  Spear.     Is.  6d. 

308  m  =  var.    Plans  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence : — Mount  Louis  bay,  Magdalen 

river.  Ellis  bay,  south-west-point  of  Anticosti  and  Salt  Lake  bay, 
^  Bear  l)ay.  East  cape  (Anticosti)  (reproduction).     Is.  Gd. 

3096  m  =  0*88  United  States,  east  coast :— Cape  Cod  bay.    2s.  ed. 
3089  m  =  3-6     Brazil :— Port  Aracajii.     Is.  6d. 

1306  m  =  var.    Mac^ellan  strait,  plans  in  Barbara  channel,  Smyth  harbour,  etc.. 

Labyrinth   islands,  Hewett   bay.   North  cove,   Fury  harbour, 
approaches  to  Be<lford  bay,  Noir  road  (reproduction).     Is.  6d. 
558  m  =  1*5     Magellan  strait,  plans  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Desolation  and 

Santa  Ines  islands: — Discolation  harbour,  Latitude  bay,  Laura 
harbour,  Week  islands  (reproduction).     Is.  6c{. 
778  m  =  0  28  United   States,   west  coast : — Conception  point  to  Point  Pinoe. 

2s.  6d. 
1203  m  =  :-{'5     Japan : — Uraga  harbour.    Is.  Gd. 
3109  m  =  40     Japan  :— Yokohama  bay.     Is.  6d. 
2873  Anchorages  in  the  Solomon  islands,  plans  added  : — Albatros  bay, 

Austria  sound,  Lengo  to  Tetere. 
CJ.  D.  Potter,  Agent.) 

Charti  Caneelled. 

No.  Cancelled  by  No. 

1153  Mount  Louis  bay,  Magda-^ 

len  bay. 
1150  Eabt  cape  and  Bear  bny.    .New  sheet. 

^(\A    Fllia  y^v  r       Plana  in 


308  Ellis  bay.  [     Plans  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ...    308 

1147  South-west  point  and  Salt] 
Lake  bay. 

New  sheet. 
Plans  in  Barbara  channel 130(> 


21 13  Barbara  channel.  | 

1306  Ports  in  Barbara  channel  > 


and  Magdalen  sound.  ) 

558  Ports    in   Desolation    and  New  sheet. 
Santa  Incs  islands.  Plans  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Desola- 

1330  Week  it^lands.  tion  and  Santa  Ines  islands     ....    558 

769  Plan  of  Challenger  cove  on 
this  chart. 
2657  Plan  of  Yokohama  bay  on^New  plan. 

this  chart.  /    Yokohama  bay 810J> 

Charts  that  have  received  Important  Corrections. 

No.  1698,  England,  south  coast : — Dover  bay.      1991,  England,  south  coast : — 
Folkestone    harbour.      1967,   England,  south  coast:— IMy mouth   sound.      1914, 
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England,  south  coast: — Looe  harbour.  1875,  Germany,  west  cout: — ^Elhe, 
Wescr,  and  Jade  rivers.  2330,  Norway,  south  coast : — Sveniier  to  Koster  ialandi. 
1974,  Norway,  south  coast : — Jccl5en  to  Cbrbtiania.  72,  Spain,  west  coast : — Port 
of  Hiielva,  etc.  142,  Strait  of  (Gibraltar.  1520,  Greece,  east  coast : — The  Peiraui. 
16G I,  Grecian  archipelago: — Port  Mudros.  2210,  I'lans  in  the  Black  sea.  444^ 
Cuba: — Port  Xagua.  410,  Cuba:— Gartlenas  and  Sta.  Clara  bays,  etc.  2840. 
British  Columbia  :—Haro  btrait  and  Middle  channel.  655,  India,  west  coast: — 
Tort  of  Bombay.  833,  Bay  of  Bengal : — Rangoon  river  and  approaches.  2404, 
Singapore  Main  »trait.  942a,  Eabtern  archipelago,  eastern  poition.  2196,  An- 
ohorageH  in  the  southern  part  of  Celebes.  943,  Philippine  islands.  2454,  Philippine 
islundn:-- Luzon  island,  northern  portion.  2809,  Yang-tse-kiang:— Shanghai  to 
Nanking.  1230,  China  : — Approaches  to  Port  Arthur.  104,  Korean  archipolaR:ci, 
Houthern  portion.  54,  Ports  and  anchorages  on  the  ea^t  coast  of  the  Korea.  2672, 
Japan  : — Hakodate  harbour.  769,  Pacific  oc«an  : — Admiralty  and  Hermit  islands. 
1349.  Anchorages  in  tho  Solomon  i.^Iands.  191,  Solomon  islands: — Mboli  harbour. 
1414,  Ancliorage  in  the  Solomon  islands.     1829,  Fiji  islands  to  Samoa  islands. 

(/.  D.  Potter,  Agent.) 

United  States  Charts.  U.S.  Hjdro^praphio  OfflM. 

IMlot  Cliarts  of  tho  North  Pacific  Ocean  for  February,  1900,  and  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  for  January,  1900.  I'ulilishcii  at  the  Hydrographio  Oi&oe, 
Washington,  u.c.     Presented  by  the  Jlydrographic  Office. 

FH0T0QBAFH8. 
Andorra.  SoathtB. 

P^our  Phnt<>^-a]»hs  taken  in  the  Republic  of  Andorra,  by  S.  C.  Southam,  Esq. 
Preaented  by  S.  C.  Southam ,  Enq. 

(1)  AtCanillo:  (2)  Ni'ar  Canillo;  (3)  Encamp;  (4)  Saldcou. 
Europe.  Bm^OB. 

Forty-ji(!V({n  photogra])h8  of  Albania,  Servia,  and  Macedonia,  by  Noel  Buxton, 
Ertq.*  18^9.     Presented  by  AVxi  Buxton^  E$q. 

ThiH  series  consists  of  forty-seven  photographs,  taken  by  Mr.  N.  Buxton  during  his 
travels  in  Albania,  Servia,  and  Macedonia,  chietly  illustrating  Bconcd  in  the  everyday 
life  of  the  i»oople.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles : — 

Albania. — (1)  Chief  street  at  Gilan  ;  (2)  Newly-married  couple  at  Gilan;  (3)  Road 
near  (Jiliin:  (4)  Servian  wedding  party  at  Gilan;  (5)  AllMtnian  Moslem  wedding  pro- 
cession at  (5ilan  ;  («j)  Servian  wedding,  Gilan  ;  (7)  Band  Iea<ling  wedding  procession 
at  Gilan;  (8)  Novi  Bazar;  (9)  Street  in  Novi  Bazar;  (10)  Combined  sewer  and  pubUo 
bath  at  Novi  Bazar;  (11)  Market  at  Novi  Bazar:  (12)  Novi  Bazar;  (13)  Cattle 
market  at  Novi  Bazar;  (14)  Servian  church  at  Novi  Bazar;  (15)  Tho  Mayor's  home 
4it  Novi  Bazar;  (10)  Albanim  peasants  near  Novi  Bazar:  (17)  Servian  town  of  Raabkft 
from  Turkish  side  of  frontier;  (18)  Between  Rashka  and  Novi  B:izar;  (19)  Albanian 
peasants  and  Servian  dragoonman ;  (20)  Albanian  peasants ;  (21)  Turkish  rogulam  on 
Servian  frontier;  (22)  Christians  and  half-built  churcii  at  Mitrovitsa;  (23)  Priest  and 
sch<x)l  at  Mitrovitsa;  (24)  At  Mitrovitsa:  (25)  Turkish  pasha's  house  at  Prishtina; 
('J(i)  Zapties  in  MHcedonia ;  (27)  Servian  ruins  at  Novo  Bordo  and  Servian  Consnl; 
(28)  Armed  priest  and  Servian  peasants  at  Novo  Bordo;  (29)  Koad  near  Novo  Bordo; 
<3(0  Servian  women  in  Albania ;  (31)  Turks  and  Servians  on  the  frontier  at  Rashka; 
(32)  Church  destroyed  by  Turks  near  Domorovtche;  (:»3)  Ex-brigands  in  Moriho?o 
mountains. 

Servia. — (34)  Chapc-l  of  Stiidenitsa  monastery ;  (:{5)  Abbot  and  priest  with  peasant 
threshing  near  Studeuitsa ;  (30)  Archimandrite  TheodosiuM,  Studenitsa;  (37)  Escort 
at  a  memorial  foimtain  near  Kruschewatz ;  (38)  Market  at  Kruschewatz;  (39)  Fair  at 
Kruschcwatz,  roasting  whole  sheep;  (40)  Vegetable  market  at  Kruschewatz;  (41) 
<.'nmping  for  the  fair.  Kruschewatz:  (42)  Servian  ruins  of  twelfth  century,  Ibar  valley; 
(43)  Servian  ruins,  Ihur  valley:  (44)  Servian  family  coach. 

Macedonia.— ('{^)  The  viutugo  near  Monastlr;  (40)  Vintage  festival  day  near 
Monastir ;   (47)  Escort  from  British  fiect  at  Saloni<;a. 

N.B.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  ooUeotlon  of  Photo- 
graphs which  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Room,  if  all  the  FellowB 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  bo 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographo.  It 
will  be  usefld  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given. 
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A  BATHYHETRICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE   FRESH-WATER  LOCHS 

OF  SCOTLAND.* 

By  Sir  JOHN  MURRAY,  K.O.B.,  D.So.,  FJI.S.,  and  FRED.  P.  PULLAR,  Esq., 

P.R.a.S. 

Part  I. — The  Lochs  of  the  Trossachs  and  Callander  District. 

Introduction'. 

About  forty  years  ago  excellent  bathymetrical  charts  of  Loch  Lomond 
1  and  Loch  Awe  were  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Department  of  the 
I  Admiralty,  based  on  surveys  undertaken  by  naval  officers.  Some  of 
'  the  general  charts  of  the  Scottish  coasts  published  by  the  Admiralty 
'■  also  show  a  few  soundings  down  the  centres  of  the  fresh-water  lochs 
'  forming  the  Caledonian  Canal,  viz.  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Lochy,  and  Loch 
!  Oioh,  but  the  charts  of  Lochs  Lomond  and  Awe  represent  the   only 

systematic  surveys  of  the  fresh- water  lochs  in  Scotland  that  existed 

previous  to  the  year  1883. 

About  that  time  many  scientific  men  in  Scotland  felt  that  a  survey 

of  these  fresh-water   lochs   should   be   undertaken,  which  led  to  the 

Conncils  of  the  Boyal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh  bringing  this 

labject  under  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's  Gk)vemment,  as  shown  in  the 

bllowing  correspondence : — 

I.    Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Swiety  of  Edhihurgh  to  the  Secretary  of 

H.M.  Treasury. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  July  11,  1883. 
I        Sib, — Id  consequeDce  of  the  investigations  now  being  carried  on  with  reference 
I  to  the  physical  and  biological  conditions  of  the  Scottish  fresh-water  lakes,  and  also 
-  because  of  the  importance,  in  certain  branches  of  geological  inquiry,  of  knowing 

*  Maps,  p.  452. 
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the  form  of  the  hasins  occupied  hy  these  lakes,  it  has  been  promlDently  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  President  and  Council  of  this  Society,  that  no  bathymetricsl 
survey  of  these  lakes  exists. 

I  have,  therefore,  been  requested  by  the  President  and  Council  to  ascertain  from 
H.M.  Government  if  there  is  any  probability  of  this  work  being  soon  undertaken, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  state  that  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Presideot 
and  Council  to  learn  that  instructions  had  been  issued  by  the  Lords  Commissioocn 
of  H.M.  Treasury  to  the  Officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  or  of  the  Hydrographk 
Department  of  the  Admiralty,  to  undertake  a  survey  of  a  few  of  these  lakes  simikr 
to  the  excellent  ones  already  made  of  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Awe — pay  Lochs 
Morar,  Maree,  Lochy,  Assynt,  Shin,  Tay,  Ericht,  Rinnoch,  Earn,  Doon  (in  Ajt- 
shire). — I  am,  etc.,  (signed)     P.  G.  Tait, 

Secretary,  RuycU  Society,  Edinburgh, 

II.  The  Secretary  of  H,M,  Treasury  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 

Edinburgh, 

Treasury  Chambers,  September  17,  188S. 

Sib, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  of  July  last,  and  the  reply  from 
this  Board,  dated  the  10th  ultimo,  relating  to  a  proposal  to  execute  a  bathy metrical 
survey  of  certain  fresh-water  lakes  in  Scotland,  I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  acquaint  you  that  my  Lords  are  informed 
that  the  nautical  surveys  of  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Awe,  referred  to  in  your  lettsr, 
were  undertaken  by  naval  officers  in  the  interests  of  navigation,  and  that  the  same 
considerations  do  not  apply  to  the  other  lochs,  of  which  surveys  are  suggested  ii 
your  letter. 

My  Lords  are  also  informed  that  the  proposed  bathymetrical  surveys  do  not 
come  within  the  functions  of  the  Survey  Department  of  the  Office  of  Works  (late 
Ordnance  Survey). 

Under  these  circumstance?,  my  Lords  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  sanctioQ 
the  proposed  surveys.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc., 

(signed)     Leonard  Courtnet. 

III.  Discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  March,  1884,  in  reply  to  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Sudeley  said — 

In  reply  to  the  noble  Lord,  I  have  to  state  that  the  operations  of  the  Ordnaaoi 
Survey  have  been  hitherto  restricted  to  such  portions  of  the  ground  in  the  vidDity 
of  fresh-water  pools,  and  inland  sheets  of  water  generally,  as  are  above  the  lovcat 
water-levels.  It  is  quite  true,  as  the  noble  Lord  has  stated,  that  Loch  Lomond 
and  Loch  Awe  were  surveyed,  but  that  was  undertaken  by  naval  officers  in  Iks 
interests  of  navigation.  The  Government  consider  that  a  bathymetrical  surrey  ef 
all  the  lochs  of  Scotland  would  clearly  be  outside  the  function  of  the  preaeot 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  which  is  already  completed.  Even  if  it  wen 
desirable,  as  the  noble  Viscount  [Bury]  has  suggested,  men  would  be  taken  off 
their  work  in  England  and  the  southern  counties  to  carry  this  work  out,  and  tike 
general  survey  would  be  very  much  delayed.  Such  investigation  would,  no  d(mk» 
be  most  interesting  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  in  certain  branches  of  geologleal 
inquiry  to  ascertain  the  forms  of  the  basins  occupied  by  the  lakes.  The  €K>T8ni» 
ment  will  give  the  suggestions  made  by  the  noble  Lord  full  consideration,  aid 
there  will  be  no  objectiou  to  lay  the  papers  on  the  table. 
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IV.   The  Secretary  of  the  BayaJ  Society  of  London  to  the  Secretary  of 

H,M.  Treasury, 

The  Royal  Society,  Borlington  House,  May  2,  1884. 
Sir, — The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  have  had  under  con- 
sideration a  communication  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  Lords  Commissionera  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  have  stated 
that  they  are  unable  to  sanction  a  bathyroetrical  survey  of  certain  of  the  Scottish 
lochs,  as  proposed  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

I  am  dirfcted  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  to  assure  my 
Lords  that  they  fully  share  the  regret  expressed  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
that  my  Lords  should  have  arrived  at  such  a  decision. 

Neither  from  a  topographical  nor  from  a  geological  point  of  view  can  the 
«arvey  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  considered  complete  so  long  as  the  depths  of 
the  several  inland  waters  remain  unknown,  and  the  absence  of  adequate  data, 
concerning  not  only  the  Scottish  lochs,  but  other  large  inland  waters  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  forms,  and  will  continue  to  form,  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  geological 
research. 

The  President  and  Council  do  not  desire  to  urge  upon  my  Lords  any  elaborate 
surveys  entailing  a  large  expenditure.  They  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  most 
important  objects  of  the  proposed  surveys  ^ould  be  gaiued  if  series  of  soundings 
were  carried  across  the  important  lakes  not  yet  bathymetrically  surveyed,  at 
moderate  intervals  in  each  case.  The  exact  closeness  of  the  lines  of  soundings 
and  the  interval  between  each  two  soundings  in  each  line  must,  in  great  measure, 
be  determined  at  the  time  of  observation  according  to  the  results  which  are  from 
time  to  time  obtained  ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  lines  of  soundings  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  interval,  with  soundings  about  100  yards  apart,  would  probably 
be  found  generally  useful. 

The  President  and  Council  venture  to  remind  my  Lords  that  the  carrying  out 
of  such  a  bathymetrical  survey  is  much  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  contours  of 
the  lakes  in  question  have  all  been  already  accurately  laid  down ;  also  that  the 
inland  waters  of  the  continent  have  been  carefully  surveyed  by  the  several 
European  Grovernments ;  and  that,  though  in  Scotland  only  Lochs  Lomond  and  Awe 
have  been  surveyed  (notwithstanding  that  some  of  the  others  are  used  for  purposes 
of  navigation)  and  the  English  lakes  not  at  all,  several  of  the  Irish  lakes  were 
flounded  by  the  Admiralty  surveying  officers  in  the  years  1834-39  and  in  1846. 

The  President  and  Conncil  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
to  my  Lords  in  the  facts  that  such  bathymetrical  surveys  as  those  proposed  do  not 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  Survey  Department  of  the  Office  of  Works,  and 
that,  since  the  object  sought  is  not  one  concerning  navigation,  tbey  are  foreign 
mlao  to  the  duties  of  the  Admiralty.  The  object,  indeed,  of  the  proposed  survey 
may  be  most  fitly  spoken  of  as  geological,  but  the  Geological  Survey  has  no  means 
of  carrying  out  such  a  work. 

The  President  and  Council  would,  however,  venture  to  urge  upon  my  Lords 
that  the  proposed  survey,  though  of  great  scientific  importance,  is  limited  in  scope 
and  special  in  character,  and  so  far  not  of  a  nature  likely  to  establish  an  undesirable 
precedent,  and  they  sincerely  trust  that  my  Lords  may  be  led  to  reconsider  their 
decision,  and  may  see  their  way  to  make  some  arrangements  by  which  a  bathy- 
metrical  survey  of  the  various  inland  waters  of  the  United  Kingdom  not  yet  so 
surveyed  may  be  speedily  carried  out. — I  have,  etc.,  (signed)     M.  Foster, 

S?c,  Ji.S, 

V  2 
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There   was  no  practioftl  outoome  from  this  correspondence;  tlie 
Government  declined  to  nndertake  any  of  the  proposed  snrveys. 

In  the  year  1888,  Mr.  J.  S.  Grant- Wilson  published  in  the  ScoUd 
Geographical  Magazine  *  an  aoconnt  of  Loohs  Tay,  Earn,  Rannoch,  and 
Tummel  in  Perthshire,  with  special  reference  to  the  glaoiation  of  the 
district,  and  he  gives  small  contonred  maps  of  these  loohs,  in  which  the 
positions  of  some  of  the  deeper  soundings  are  laid  down.    This,  together 
with  the  Admiralty  charts  of  Lochs  Lomond  and  Awe,  appears  to  U 
all  the  pnblished  information  with  respect  to  the  depth  of  the  Scottisk 
fresh-water  lakes.     Attempts  have,  however,  frequently  been  made,  hj 
neighbouring  proprietors  and  others,  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  many  of 
these  lochs.     About  twelve  years  ago  Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan  recorded  tbe 
great  depth  of  175  fathoms  in  Loch  Morar,  and  this  was  subsequently 
confirmed  through  numerous  soundings  taken  by  Sir  John  Murray,  who 
recorded  a  depth  of  180  fathoms  near  the  same  place.     Sir  John  Murray 
and  Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan  likewise  took  many  soundings  in  the  lochs  of 
the  Caledonian  canal.     Some  of  the  English  lakes  have  been  surveyed 
within  recent  years  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Mill,  who  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  his  work  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  1895.t 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  251. 

t  The  tubject  of  Limnology  has  lately  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest,  especially 
on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  importaot 
publications : — 

ForeL  F.  A.,  *Le  Le'man,  mongraphie  limnologiqne.'    2  vols.    Lausanne,  1892  and 

1895;  and  papers  published  in  the  Arch,  des  Sci.  phytf.  et  ruit.  Geneve,  1886-1895. 
Forbes,  8.  A.,  "On  some. Lake  Superior  Entomostraca,"  U.S.  Fish  Comm.  Report 

for  1887  ;  also  Reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natmal 

History  since  1894. 
Belloc,  E.,  several  Papers  published  between  1890  and  1894,  in  the  Reports  of 

Assn.  franf.  pour  VAvanc.  des  Sciences,  in  the  Comptes  RenduSf  in  the  Annwiire  dn 

Club  Alpin  franfaiSf  etc. 
Zacharias,  O., '  Forschungsberichte  aus  der  biologischen  Station  zu  Plon,'  Theil  L-ir. 

Berlin.  1893-96. 
Evermann,  B.  W.,  Papers  on  rivers  and  lakes  with  reference  to  fish  environmat 

in  the  Bull.  U.S.  Fish  Comm.,  vols,  xiii.,  xtI.,  and  xvii,  1893-97. 
Reighard,  J.  E., ''  A  Biological  Examination  of  Lake  St  Glair,"  BuU.  Mich,  lU 

Comm.,  No.  4,  1894. 
Thoulet,  J., ''  Contribution  a  I'^tude  des  Lacs  des  Yosges,"  Bull.  8oc.  Geogr.  Pom, 

se'r.  7,  t.  XV.  p.  557, 1894. 
Marinelli,  O.,  '*Area,  profouditk  ed  altri  element!  dei  principali  laghi  Italiaoi^'* 

Rivista  geogr.,  1894-95. 
Magnin,  A.,  *  Les  Lacs  du  Jura.*    Paris,  1895. 
Penck,  A.,  and  Richter,  E.,  *•  Atlas  der  osterreichischen  Alpenseen,'  Lief.  i.  and  iL 

Folio.     Wien.  1895-96. 
Mill,  H.  R., ''  Bathym<itrical  Survey  of  the  English  Lakes,"  Geographical  Jowid, 

vol.  vi.  pp.  46  and  135, 1895. 
Ward,  H.  B.,  ''  A  Biological  Examination  of  Lake  Michigan  in  the  Traverse  BU 

Region,"  BuU.  Mich.  Fish  Comm.  No.  6,  1896. 
Kofoid,  C.  A ., "  Plankton  Studies,"  BuU.  JllinoU  State  Lab.  Nat  HisL,  vol.  v.  p.  1 ,  ISW. 
Marsh,  C.  D..  **  On  the  Limnetic  Crustacea  of  Green  Lake,"  Trane.  Wieeonein  Aed- 

Sci.,  vol.  xi.  p.  179,  1897. 
Delebecque,  A.,  •  Les  Lacs  fran9ai8,*  text  4to,  with  folio  atlas.    Paris,  1898. 
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In  the  present  paper  we  propose  to  give  the  results  of  o 
recent  observatioDs  as  to  the  depths  m  Lochs  Katrine,  Arhlet,  Achray, 
Vennachar,  Drnnkie,  Lubnaig,  Voil,  and  Doine,  all  of  which  belong  to 
the  catchment-basin  of  the  river  Teith,  and  have  a  Bpooial  interest  from 
being  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  eicelleat  water-supply 
to  the  city  of  Glasgow.'  It  is  true  that  at  the  present  raoment  Loch 
Arklet  belongs  to  the  catchment-basin  of  Looh  Lomond,  but  the 
Corporation  of  Glasgow  has  power  to  divert  its  waters  into  the  catah- 
ment-basin  of  Loch  Katrine. 

To  nndertake  a  snrvey  of  these  fresh-water  lochs  with  the  ordinary 
hand-line  would  have  occupied  a  very  long  time  i  in  order  to  accelerate 
the  work,  it  was  essential  to  procure  a  portable  wire  sounding-maohine 
that  could  be  used  in  suall  rowing-boats.  Such  an  instrument  was 
exhibited  by  Dr.  TJle  at  the  Sixth  International  Geographical  Congress 
in  London  in  1805.  This  apparatus  was  purchased,  and  with  it  numerous 
eoondings  were  taken  in  Loch  Morar,  in  Lochs  Friaa,  Ba,  and  TJisg  in 
MuU,  and  also  in  Lochs  Katrine,  Lubnaig,  and  other  locbs.  After  a  few 
months'  use,  however,  the  machine — whioh  was  more  or  less  of  a  toy — 


\ 


•  In  the  year  ]«W  tho  Cocporation  of  Glaegow  vaa  empowered  by  Aot  of  Parlia- 
ment to  raise  Loch  Eatriue  4  feut  ubuve,  aod  lo  draw  it  down  3  feet  below  tbe  previuuK 
sommer  level,  thus  giving  n  total  available  deptb  uf  7  feet  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  pity,  tbe  qiiBDtity  of  water  to  lie  drawn  from  Ihe  loch  being  rcBtriotod  to  fifty 
millioa  gallons  in  tweuty-foar  hours.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  compeasatiou 
water  to  Ibe  riparian  owners  on  tlie  river  TeiCb,  power  was  also  given  to  raise  l.ooh 
Vennachnr  5  feet  9  inches  abore  its  previous  sumnier  level,  and  to  draw  it  dowD  G  feel, 
and  hIso  to  raise  Loch  Drnnkie  25  feet.  An  aqueduot  was  bnilt  from  the  southern 
vhore  of  Loch  Katrine  to  Ghisgow,  8  feet  wide  and  g  feet  high  tbronghout,  witb  u 
aemioircolar  top.  nod  having  a  full  towardi  GInsgow  of  10  inches  per  mile.  At  flrHt 
unly  a  portion  of  the  available  Qfty  million  gallons  per  day  was  conveyed  to  Glasgow. 
but  by  the  end  of  1881  the  whole  of  the  works  necessary  to  complete  thii  original 
deaign  wore  Unished.  In  the  year  1BS4  it  wus  fuuud  neceBsary  to  provide  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  in  order  lo  keep  paee  with  tbe  growth  of  tlie  city,  and  it  was  then 
foand  that  tlie  roughness  of  the  rock  sides  of  tbe  aijueduct  bud  a  ver/  retarding 
inUuenoe  upon  tbe  velocity  of  the  water,  and  that  the  aquuluct  could  not  he  made  to 
diaeharge  more  than  forty-two  miUiou  gullons  per  day.  I'ovrer  was  sabsequently 
obtained  from  Parliament  to  build  u  second  aqueduct,  to  raise  Loch  Katrine  an 
jidditiDnal  S  feet,  and  lu  cimvert  I.nch  Arklet,  which  Hows  into  Loch  Lomond,  into  a 
leaervoir  by  raising  it  25  feet  in  level.  These  worka  are  now  in  progress,  and  wheu 
oompleted  are  estimated  to  jjivii  u  supply  of  seventy-five  millions  of  gullona  of  water 
per  day  to  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Sliould  a  still  greater  eupply  be  necooaary  in  the 
fntare,  it  Is  believed  this  can  be  obtained  by  connecting  Loch  Doine  with  Loch  Katrine 
by  a  tunnel  through  tbe  interieaing  hills,  and  by  conslructiug  an  erobonkment  at  tbe 
tiottom  of  Loch  Doine  to  raise  the  water-leTel  30  feet,  and  another  at  the  bottom  of 
Loch  Toll  to  raise  tho  water-level  of  that  looh  10  feet,  and  if  still  more  water  were 
wanted  Loch  Lubnaig  could  furniah  it  (see  papers  by  James  H.  Gale,  Ein^.,  m.  inst,  o.e., 
in  the  Tram.  Init.  Engiiietn  in  HeolliiHd,  vols,  vii.,  lil.,  sivi.,  ond  issviii.,  and  bi» 
Beport  on  tbe  proposed  eitcnsion  nf  the  Glasgow  Corpoialion  Walur  Works,  dated 
May  17,  1884). 
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tnmed  out  untrustworthy,  and  was    conBefjuently  discarded.     SoV 

aequentl;  Mr.  Pullar  deaigned  the  Bounding-apparatus  ahowD  in  Fig.  1. 

which     in     bis    hands    Int 

worked   admirably   and  »■ 

cnrately. 


The  aonndinK  -  machiaa  (m 
Vip.  1}  U  coDBtmoted  of  steel  Cjtk 
lahta,  which  are  held  in  po«ili* 
b^  meana  of  gnn-nebil  bnoba, 
aLd  ia  divided  into  two  lectiiatiD 
Drder  to  pack  iiito  aa  little  ipux 
■a  po«*iUe  for  tianaporL  The  IW 
Motion  couuatBof  ahne]ut,i»nj' 
inj;  Iwo  upright  tDbc«,  with  ta 
adjuatable  olamp  (E),  by  mMwrf 
whivh  the  machioe  is  flxad  tttlw 
gunwale  of  the  boat.  Onr  thi 
ends  of  the  two  npright  tMibm,  U 
tlie  diaconnecting  joint  (L),  ii 
Hiippeit  Uie  tecond  aeotion  at  Ibg 
macbinr,  consiBtiDg  of  two  hori- 
lontal  tnbea,  to  wbtoh  tbe  dnia 
with  Che  MnudlDg  niiii.imiafiiin 
pallej,  iodicating  diala,  gicaw- 
boi,  etc»  are  all  Used,  lite  dna 
(A>,  which  euriea  tbe  win,  i>  > 
email  snapenHon  wheal,  wltt  a  €• 
shaped  rim,  tangent  mpiAm,  aad 
gun-metal  hub.  The  hnb  haaeoaa 
bearings,  which  can  be  aeivwed  ap, 
BO  that  any  wear  maj  be  iltliai'l 
for.  Tbe  rim  of  the  dinm  la  <iapaHt 
of  holding  orer  1000  feet  of  thite- 
atrand  galvaniled  ateel  wire  (F). 
On  the  bub  of  the  dram  it  lad 
a  bronze  pinion  wheel,  in  ^-ear  with  another  pinion  wheel  fitted  with  a  orank  baodle 
(BX  b;  meani  of  which  the  nirt-  on  the  rim  of  the  drum  may  be  wound  in,  and  on  tb* 
other  aide  of  the  hub  ib  an  adjustable  band-broke  (E)  intended  to  regulate  the  apaad 
•>t  the  wire  when  running  out.  There  is  alio  a  atop  for  the  purpoae  of  preTentiB( 
the  weight  from  ronnlDg  out  when  the  machine  ia  not  in  nae.  The  wire,  after  leariig 
the  dmm,  takes  a  complete  turn  rouDd  a  measuring  pulle;  (Q),  then  tbiengb  a 
greose-boi  (H),  and  over  a  ^-uide  pulley  (U),  to  the  weight  (1),  which  takes  the  hm 
of  a  sounding-tube  constructed  to  procure  a  sample  of  the  deposit,  with  flap-TalTe(J} 
at  tbe  foot,  tbe  wire  being  attached  to  the  weight  by  means  of  a  iplioe  and  dj*- 
hook.  The  measuring  pulley  has  a  circumference  of  neatly  1  foot  (measured  fliiiiait 
the  centre  of  the  wire  it  is  exactly  1  foot),  so  that  for  erery  fool  of  wire  which  rana  «tf 
the  measuring  pulUy  makes  one  revolation.  The  notion  of  the  meaanring  pulky^ 
transmitted  to  a  series  of  imlicaling  dials  (1,  2,  and  3),  one  reoordiag  feet,  another  Ic^ 
and  a  third  hundreds  of  feet.  ^VUen  the  weight  strikes  (he  bottom  the  motion  oeasH 
and  the  depth  may  be  read  off  the  indicating  dials.  The  dials  fitted  to  the  niiwnf 
machine  rmd  only  (o  a  depth  of  'J09  feet  G  inches,  but  by  the  addition  of  an  extra  dW 
greater  depths  could  be  sounded. 
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All  the  Mnmdiagfl  recorded  in  this  paper  were  taken  firom  amall 
mring-boats,  with  th«  ezoeption  of  a  few  obtained  from  Hr.  Dnnamnre's 
•teaxD  yaoht  on  Looh  Katrine,  and  they  were  all  taken  with  Hr.  Fullar's 
■onii.ding'maohine.  It  was  nanal  to  pAB»  from  side  to  eide  of  a  loch 
along  definite  linee,  the  length  of  the  lines  and  the  disfauces  between 
tbena  being  ascertained  from  the  6-inch  Ordnance  Survey  maps,  which 
wex-e  throaghont  osed  for  plottingthepoaitionsof  thesoondings.  Before 
wa-^ing  a  section  across  a  looh,  the  boatman  was  trained  for  some  time 
to  HBoertain  the  distance  covered  in  ten,  fifteen,  twenty.and  fifty  strokes. 
THe  position  on  the  line  of  sonndings  was  determined  by  reference  to 
poles  or  other  objeots  placed  one  behind  the  other  on  shore,  and  by  the 


CFrom  a  pMptoffraph  b<f  U 


nnmber  of  strokes  between  each  position.  When  necessary  the  position 
wafl  determined  by  means  of  a  pooket  sextant,  and  frequently  the 
position  of  the  soundings  near  the  sbore  was  ascertained  by  measurement 
with  tape  lines,  or  cords  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  stretched  from 
the  shore.  In  addition  to  the  cross-lines,  Boundings  were  usually  taken 
in  several  positions  between  the  lines.  When  any  special  feature  was 
indicated  by  the  soundings,  a  series  was  taken  in  a  radial  manner  from 
a  fixed  point. 

The  level  of  the  surfaces  of  the  lochs  was  obtained  by  reference  to 
the  bench-marks  along  the  shore,  but  as  a  rule  no  correction  was  made 
for  the  variations  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  while  the  work  was  in 
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progress.  Information  was  collected  when  possible  from  local  people  as 
to  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  varions  lochs  in  the  dry  and  ynX 
months  of  the  year. 

The  samples  of  bottom-deposits  were  carefully  collected  by  meaoa 
of  the  sounding-tube  furnished  with  a  flap-valve  at  its  lower  end  (see 
Fig.  1),  the  colour  and  general  appearance  being  noted,  and  the  sampks 
carefully  preserved  for  future  examination. 

Serial  tempen^tures  were  taken  in  each  of  the  lochs  by  means  of 
Negretti  and  Zambra's  reversing  thermometers,  specially  adapted  for 
use  on  the  wire-rope  of  the  sounding-machine;  observations  at  the 
surface  of  the  lochs,  and  in  the  streams  feeding  the  lochs,  were  frequently 
made  as  opportunity  offered.  The  pelagic  fauna  and  flora  of  these  lakes 
were  examined  by  means  of  fine  silk  tow-nets,  which  were  dragged 
through  the  water  at  different  depths,  and  the  colour  and  transparency 
of  the  water  were  frequently  tested  by  the  submergence  of  ooloured 

discs. 

After  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  a  particular  lake,  and  when  all 
the  soundings  had  been  plotted  on  the  6-inch  Ordnance  Survey  maps, 
contour-lines  of  depth  were  drawn  at  definite  intervals,  and  the  areas 
between  the  consecutive  contours  were  measured  by  the  planimeter, 
from  which  the  cubic  contents  and  the  mean  depth  of  each  loch  weie 
calculated.  The  drainage  areas  of  the  various  lochs  (as  shown  on 
Map  I.)  were  marked  off  on  the  1-inch  Ordnance  Survey  maps,  and  the 
areas  between  the  consecutive  contour-lines  of  height  were  measured  by 
the  planimeter,  from  which  the  bulk  and  the  mean  height  of  the  land 
above  the  level  of  the  lochs  were  calculated. 

Maps  and  Illustrations. 

This  paper  is  illustrated  by  seven  coloured  maps.  The  first  three 
are  intended  to  show  the  general  physical  features  of  the  district  in 
which  the  lochs,  treated  of  in  this  paper,  are  situated,  and  are  drawn  to 
a  scale  of  2  miles  to  the  inch. 

Plate  I.  shows  the  orography  of  the  district,  the  height  of  the  land 
being  indicated  by  different  shades  of  brown,  and  the  depth  of  the  lochs 
in  fathoms  by  different  shades  of  blue,  and  the  drainage  areas  of  the 
various  lochs  are  outlined  by  a  distinctive  coloured  line.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  drainage  areas  form  together  one  compact  area,  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  (excluding  in  the  mean  time  Loch  Arklet) 
they  are  in  reality  one  united  drainage  system,  since  Lochs  Doine,  Yoil, 
and  Lubnaig  drain  into  the  river  Leny,  and  Lochs  Katrine,  Achray, 
Drunkie,  and  Vennachar  drain  into  the  river  Teith,  which  two  riven 
join  above  Callander,  and  flow  onwards  until  they  join  the  river  Forth 
at  Stirling,  and  ultimately  empty  themselves  into  the  Firth  of  Forth, 

Plate  II.  shows  the  surface  geology  of  the  district  in  various  oolourt, 
and  lias  been  prepared  from  unpublished  material  collected  during  the 
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progress  of  the  Gleolog^cal  Sorvey  of  Scotland,  revised  by  Messrs.  Peaoh 
and  Home«  and  now  pnblished  by  permission  of  Sir  Archibald  Geikie, 
the  Director-Greneral  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  discussion  of  the  geology  and  glaoiation  of  this  district,  and  of  the 
relation  of  the  depths  of  the  lochs  to  the  surrounding  geological  features 
of  the  country,  will  be  found  in  the  valuable  and  important  geological 
notes  contributed  by  Messrs.  Peach  and  Home  appended  to  this  paper. 

Plate  III.  shows  the  mean  annual  rainfall  of  the  district  in  different 
shades  of  blue,  the  mean  rainfall  at  the  various  observing  stations  being 
given  in  heavy  black  figures.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Alexander 
Bachan,  f.b.s.,  for  information  which  has  enabled  us  to  prepare  this 
map. 

The  remaining  four  maps  show  the  details  regarding  each  of  the  lochs 
under  consideration  on  a  larger  scale  (3  inches  to  the  mile,  1  :  21,120), 
on  which  the  majority  of  the  soundings  taken  during  the  survey  are 
given  in  feet,  the  intervals  between  the  contour-lines  of  depth  being 
indicated  by  different  shades  of  blue,  and  the  intervals  between  the 
contour-lines  of  height  of  the  neighbouring  country  by  shades  of  brown. 

Plate  lY.  shows  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Arklet,  the  contour-lines  of 
depth  being  drawn  in  Loch  Arklet  at  25  and  50  feet,  and  in  Loch 
Katrine  at  50,  100,  200,  300,  and  400  feet. 

Plate  Y.  shows  Loch  Achray,  Loch  Yennachar,  and  Loch  Drunkie, 
the  contour-lines  of  depth  being  drawn  in  Loch  Achray  at  25  and  50 
feet,  the  area  deeper  than  90  feet  being  indicated  by  a  dotted  line ;  in 
Loch  Yennachar  at  25,  50,  and  100  feet,  and  in  Loch  Drunkie  only  at 
50  feet 

Plate  YI.  shows  Loch  Lubnaig,  the  contour-lines  of  depth  being 
drawn  at  10,  25,  50,  75,  and  100  feet. 

Plate  YII.  shows  Loch  Doine  and  Loch  Yoil,  the  contour-lines  of 
depth  being  drawn  iu  Loch  Doine  at  25  and  50  feet,  and  in  Loch  Yoil 
at  25,  50,  and  75  feet,  the  area  deeper  than  90  feet  being  indicated  by  a 
dotted  line. 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  for  the 
care  with  which  he  has  supervised  the  production  of  these  maps,  and 
for  valuable  advice  and  suggestions  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Li  addition  to  the  maps,  there  are  eleven  woodcuts  in  the  text, 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lochs, 
the  sounding  machine,  etc. 

Depths  of  the  Lochs. 

Loch  Katrine, — Loch  Katrine  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  Scottish  lochs.  The  celebrated  woodland  scenery  of  the 
Trossachs  and  Ellen's  isle  is  situated  at  its  south-eastern  end,  while 
splendid  moorland  scenery  prevails  at  the  north-western  end.  It  has  a 
total  length  of  about  8  miles,  with  a  maximum  width  of  almost  exactly 
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1  mile  between  the  mouths  of  Letter  bum  and  Strone  bnin  on  tb« 
Dorthem  ehore  to  a  amall  bay  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  mean  bieadth, 
obtained  hy  dividing  the  area  of  the  loch  by  its  length,  is  0-6  mile,  a 
105G  yards,  being  7^  per  cent,  of  the  length. 

The  waters  of  the  loch  cover  an  area  of  8059  aores  (or  4j  equan 
miles),  and  it  drains  an  area  about  eight  times  greater,  or  about  24,90D 
aores  (nearly  37^  square  miles).'  The  total  nnmber  of  sonudings  takes 
in  Loch  Katrine  was  775,  an  average  of  lf33  per  square  mile,  and  tlw 
average  depth  of  these  was  142j^  feet,  the  greatest  depth  observed  being 
495  feet  (S2^  fathoms).'!'  "^^^  poeitioDB  of  the  majority  of  the  soundingi 
are  shown  oo  Map  IV. 


The  bulk  of  water  contained  in  the  loch  isestimated  at  27,274,OOD,U00 
cubio  feet,  or  about  one-fifth  of  a  cubic  mile,  and  the  mean  deptk 
(supposing  the  loch  to  be  of  uniform  depth  over  its  present  area)  at  l!t 

*  When  llic  watora  of  Loch  Arktet  art)  diverted  into  Loch  Katrine  tLii  dniiup 
area  will,  of  oonrae,  be  cxltndctl. 

t  Ab  lOQg  ago  ea  l^eptember,  ISl^.  and  September,  1814,  Ur.  Jamea  Jardine,  ct, 
recorded  objervations  oa  the  deptli  and  temperature  of  Loch  Katrine  (ne  Bnchan,  fne< 
Son.  ^™'  ^'"'i  vol.  rii.  p.  791.  1872).  The  maiirnQDi  depth  recorded  b.v  him  is  40 
feet  (80  fatboDiB),  wlicresB.  aa  stated  above,  we  found  a  depth  of  495  feet.  Hi!  teap^ 
ratnre  obgervBtioDg  are  given  in  the  tabK'  of  seriul  leiiiperatures,  and  diiciused  mUmt 
with  the  recent  obBervatiom.  We  believe  that  Mr.  J.  Y.  Baohsnaa  took  sonndiofi 
and  tempentured  in  I.<ooh  Katrine  ■omu  years  ago.  but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  tin! 
were  never  publiBheH.  and  are  therefore  not  available  for  di*cunioD  (see  also  Alt 
"  Lake"  in  Eneycl.  BHt.,  9th  edit.). 
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(3  &thom8),  the^ean  depth  being  over  40  per  oent  of  the  maximmn 

depth.  The  length  of  the 
loch  is  85  times  the  maxi- 
mum  depth,  and  211  times 
the  mean  depth. 

The  snrface  of  the  loch 

is.  according  to  the  Old-  no.s.-cBoee-MCTioNOFLocH 
nance  Survey  maps,  at  an     xatbihe.    the  black  por- 

a1a<^<^4.:^««  ^C  *mA  r     J.      V  TION       SHOWS      THE       TBCB 

elevation  of  364  feet  above  ^^^„ .  „,  q^,^,  g^ows 
sea-level, fiothatour  survey  the  slopes  ezaookrated 
shows  that  a  considerable  '^^^  '^^^• 
portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  loch  (equal  to  about 
645  acres,  or  over  one  square  mile)  lies  below  sea- 
level,  the  deepest  part  being  131  feet  (or  22  fathoms) 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  area  below  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  indicated  by  a  red  line  on  Map  lY. 
In  this  respect  Loch  Katrine  differs  from  the  other 
lochs  referred  to  in  this  paper,  for  in  none  of  them 
is  the  depth  sufficiently  great  to  bring  any  portion 
of  their  bottoms  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  soundings  show  that  Ivoch  Katrine  prac- 
tically forms  a  single  basin,  not  being  divided,  like 
Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Lubnaig,  for  instance,  into 
separate  basins  by  any  important  ridges  or  rises 
on  the  bottom.  The  deepest  part  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  loch,  a  long  narrow  depression,  with  depths 
exceeding  400  feet,  extending  for  over  4  miles  from 
opposite  Coilacbra  to  opposite  Ruinn  Dubh-aird, 
with  a  maximum  width  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ; 
this  400- feet  depression  has  an  area  of  about  515 
acres,  or  17  per  cent,  of  the  entire  superficial  area 
of  the  loch.  The  deepest  sounding  (495  feet)  is 
situated  at  the  very  eastern  extremity  of  the  400- 
feet  depression. 

The  300-feet  depression  is  over  5  miles  in 
length,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  one-third  of  a 
mile ;  it  extends  from  off  Coilachra  to  near  Ellen's 
isle.  The  area  enclosed  between  the  300-feet  and 
400-feet  contour-lines  is  about  415  acres,  or  13  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  area  of  the  loch. 

The  200- feet  depression  is  b^  miles  in  length  and 
half  a  mile  in  maximum  breadth,  extending  from 
south  of  Ellen's  isle  to  near  Black  island,  where 
it  is  separated  (by  a  sounding  of  198  feet)  from  a 
small  isolated  area,  lying  between  Coilachra  and 
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Blaok  uUnd,  6ae-third  of  a  mile  in  length  by  nearly  one-eiglitih  of  »      ' 
mile  broad.     The  area  between  the  200-  and  300-feet  oontonn  ia  abcmt 
310  acres,  or  17  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  loch. 

There  are  two  100-feot  depreaaions,  the  principal  one  (6  miles  in 
length)  stretching  from  close  to  Kllen's  isle  to  Black  island,  tlie  otttar 
extending  from  Black  island  towards  the  point  called  Rndha  nam  Mointt. 
with  a  total  length  of  over  half  a  mile.  The  area  enclosed  between  th» 
100-  and  200-feet  oootours  is  about  670  acres,  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  ars^ 
of  the  loch. 

The  60-feet  line  follows  pretty  closely  the  oontoar  of  the  loch,  from. 
Riidha  nam  Uoine  into  the  eastern  arms  of  the  loch  at  the  Trossachs, 


— I/KH    ABELKT,  LOOEINQ   WWT. 
(rVonaiAstefivp'k  by  G.  W.  WUia^) 

mnning  oat^ide  of  Black  island,  Ellen's  isle,  and  the  email  islands  near 
the  shore  all  ronnd,  with  a  small  isolated  patch  at  the  jnnotion  of  tha 
Trossachs  arm  with  the  arm  leading  to  Achray  Water ;  it  enoloMS  ■ 
small  shallow,  with  a  beacon  on  it,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Glasa^ 
hoile.  The  area  between  the  50-  and  100-feet  contours  is  about  400  wares, 
or  13  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  loch,  while  the  area  between  the  coaat- 
liac  and  the  50-feet  contour  is  nearly  550  acres,  or  18  per  oent.  of  the 
area  of  the  loch,  so  that  82  per  oent.  of  the  floor  of  the  loch  is  covered  by 
over  50  feet  of  waler. 

Loch  Arkht.^At  the  present  time  Loch  Arklet  drains  into  Look 
Lomottd,  but  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  have  power,  by  the 
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/emotion  of  a  dam  at  its  west  end,  to  divert  the  waters  into  the  catch- 

mazi^t-basin  of  Loch  Katrine,  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  water  t6 

tJio  city.     The  snrfBMW  of  this  little  moorland  loch  is,  according  to  the 

Ordnance  Snrvey  maps,  455  feet  above  sea-level.    It  has  a  total  length 

of   over  a  mile,  and  a  mazimnm  width  near  the  east  end  of  nearly  half 

Aixxile.     The  mean  breadth  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile,  or  587  jards, 

Itting  33  per  cent,  of  the  length.     Its  waters  cover  an  area  of  about 

2lO  acres  (0*3  square  mile),  and  it  drains  an  area  about  sixteen  times 

JS^eater,  or  about  3400  acres  (5^  square  miles).     The  number  of  6ound- 

^^g8  taken  in  Loch  Arklet  (see  Map  IV.)  was  135,  the  averalge  depth  of 

^ese  being  21  feet,  and  the  greatest  depth  observed  being  67  feet 

( 1 1  fathoms).    The  mass  of  water  in  the  loch  is  estimated  at  222,000,000 

^Xibic  feet,  and  the  mean  depth  at  24  feet,  or  36  per  cent  of  the  maximum 

^epth.     The  length  of  the  loch  is  79  times  the  maximum  depth,  and 

^18  times  the  mean  depth. 

The  wide  eastern  portion  of  Loch  Arklet  is  shallower  than  the 

^^arrower  western  portion.     The  50-feet  depression  extends  little  more 

^ban  halfway  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  loch,  and  is  slightly  under 

lialf  a  mile  in  length,  the  greatest  depth  (67  feet)  being  approximately 

^ear  the  centre  of  the  depression,  and  nearer  the  western  than  the 

ejastem  end.     The  area  over  50  feet  in  depth  is  estimated  at  about 

19  acres,  or  9  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  loch,  while  the  area  between 

the  50-feet  line  and  the  shore  is  about  191  acres,  or  91  per  cent,  of  the 

entire  superficial  area. 

Two  small  islands  appear  on  the  chart  in  the  shallower  part  of  the 
loch  towards  the  north-eastern  end. 

laek  Aehray. — This  pretty  little  lake  is  situated  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Troosachs,  and  immediately  before  the  windows  of  the  Trossachs 
QoteL  Loch  Aehray,  the  sui-face  of  which  is,  accordiDg  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey  maps,  276  feet  ahove  sea-level,  has  a  total  length  of  about  1:^ 
miles,  with  a  maximum  width  of  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile.  Th« 
mean  breadth  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  458  yards,  being  nearly 
21  per  cent,  of  the  length.  Its  waters  cover  an  area  of  about  205 
acres  (one-third  of  a  square  mile),  and  the  area  draining  into  it  is 
twenty-two  times  greater,  or  about  4500  acres  (7  square  miles).  The 
xiumber  of  soundings  taken  in  Loch  Aehray  (see  Map  Y.)  was  171, 
and  the  average  depth  of  these  was  30^  feet,  the  maximum  depth 
recorded  being  97  feet  (16  fathoms).  The  bulk  of  water  contained  in 
the  loch  is  estimated  at  321,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  mean  depth  at 
36  feet  (G  fathoms),  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  depth.  The  length 
of  the  loch  is  68  times  the  maximum  depth,  and  183  times  the  mean 
depth. 

The  50-feet  depression  is  over  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  extreme  length, 
with  a  maximum  width  of  about  one-fifth  of  a  mile,  lying  uniformly  near 
the  centre  of  the  loch,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  64  acres,  or  31  per 
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c^iit.  of  the  Bupsrdoies  of  tbe  looh.  Within  this  area  there  ia  «  d^>resn<« 
oooupyiDg  aboat  32  acres  where  the  depths  exceed  90  feet,  the  gnaleit 
regietered  depth  (97  feet)  beiog  recorded  in  two  plooeBapprozimalelyiB 
tbe:oeatre  of  the  loch.  At  the  west  end  of  the  loch,  not  far  from  Ih* 
hotel  pier,  a  detached  sounding  of  bO  feet  is  recorded ;  off  the  month  of 
the  Achray  water  there  are  eome  shallow  patches,  and  a  shallow  intiw 
centre  of  the  looh  towards  the  west  end,  on  whioh  there  are  2  to  3  feet  «f 
water,  is  marked  by  a  beacon.  The  area  less  than  50  feet  in  deptliii 
estimated  at  about  141  acres,  or  6'3  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  lodh. 
The  eastern  end  of  the  loch  is  relatively  shallow;  at  one  plaoe  there ii 
a  depression  with  27  feet  surronnded  by  shallower  water,  and  at  anothei 


apliBiegn^  by  J,  Valimlint.) 


place  there  is  what  appears  to  be  a  submerged  crannog  covered  by  only 
1  or  2  feet  of  water. 

Loch  Vennaehar. — Loch  Vennachar,  the  surface  of  which  is,  aoooidinf 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps,  270  feet  above  sea-level,  has  a  total  Ittigtfa 
of  about  4  miles,  with  a  maximum  width  of  less  than  three-quarters  of 
a  mile.  The  mean  breadth  is  about  two-fifths  of  a  mile,  or  704  yards, 
being  10  per  cent,  of  the  length.  Its  waters  oover  an  area  of  about 
103i>  acres  (or  over  ]^  square  miles),  and  it  drains  an  area  nearly 
eighteen  times  greater,  or  about  18,300  acres  (28^  square  miles).  The 
total  number  of  soundings  taken  in  Loch  Vennachar  (see  Hap  T.)  wis 
42J,  an  average  of  263  per  square  mile,  the  average  depth  of  theaa  being 
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41  feet,  and  the  greatest  depth  obeerved  being  111  feet  (16^  fatboma), 
•o  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  relatively  shallow  loch.  The  bulk  of 
water  oontained  in  the  lech  is  eBtimated  at  1,903,000,000  onbio  feet,  aod 
the  mean  depth  at  42^  feet  (7  fathoiUB),  being  38  per  oent.  of  the  maxi- 
ninm  depth.  The  length  of  the  loch  is  190  times  the  maximam  depth, 
and  49S  times  the  mean  depth. 

It  will  be  observed  from  an  ezaminalion  of  the  map  that  the  loob  is 
deeper  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  portion,  the  western  end  being 
■hallow  and  oovered  with  weeds,  so  that  one  must  prooeed  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  weat  end  of  the  looh  before  encountering  depths  of  50  feet,  and 
this  is  merely  «  small  patch  separated  &om  the  principal  50-feet  depres- 
sion by  a  distance  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  In  Aagnst  the  water 
in  the  loofa  is  at  its  lowest,  and  the  weeds  at  the  west  end  moat  abun- 
dant.    The  principal  50-feet  depression  is  abont  2  miles  in  length,  with 


(^^rotnapivilograpkb^  G.  It'.  WxUoh.) 

a  mean  breadth  of  about  one-third  of  a  mile  and  a  maximum  breadth  of 
nearly  half  a  mile.  It  inclades  two  lOO-feet  depressions  :  the  first  one 
is  very  irregular  in  shape,  situated  approximately  in  tbe  centre  of  the 
loch,  and  contains  the  greatest  observed  length  (111  feet),  which  lies 
towards  the  northern  shore ;  the  second  one  oocnpies  tbe  central  portion 
of  the  large  .'>0-feet  depression,  the  greatest  depth  observed  therein  being 
106  feet.  Towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  SO-feet  depression  is  a 
■mall  shallow  patch  in  the  centre  of  tbe  loch  opposite  Porlnellan,  in 
ivhich  a  depth  of  36  feet  was  found. 

At  the  extreme  eastern  end  are  situated  the  sluices  and  weir,  over 
which  the  compensation  water  passes  into  the  river  Teith;  at  some 
distance  from  the  sluices  the  depth  of  water  Bowing  over  a  weir  is 
recorded  twice  a  day. 
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The  area  between  the  shore  and  the  50-feet  contour  is  estimated  at 
about  635  acres,  or  62  per  cent,  of  the  entire  superficial  area  of  the  loch, 
while  the  area  between  the  50-  and  100-feet  lines  is  estimated  at  about 
324  acres,  or  31  per  cent.,  and  the  area  with  depths  over  100  feet  it 
estimated- at  about  71  acres,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  loch. 

Loch  Drunkie. — This  picturesque  and  irregular  Highland  looh  is  shut 
in  on  all  sides  by  high  hills,  is  difficult  of  access,  and  rarely  visited. 
The  surface  of  the  loch,  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  xnaps,  is  416 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  it  was  raised  25  feet  in  connectum 
with  the  water-supply  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  with  the  view  of  furnish- 
ing compensation  water  to  the  river  Teith.  The  soundings  shown  on 
the  map  give  the  depth  of  the  loch  in  April,  1899. 

Loch  Drunkie  is  remarkable  in  many  respects.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  five  lochs  in  the  Loch  Katrine  district,  but  deeper  than  the  larger 
Loch  Arklet  situated  at  a  similar  high  elevation,  and  quite  as  deep  as 
the  neighbouring  Loch  Achray  situated  at  a  lower  elevation.  In  farm 
it  is  peculiar,  consisting  of  a  quadrangular  portion  throwing  out  thiee 
arms  of  various  sizes  in  different  directions.  The  largest  arm  nuw  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  the  extremity  approaching  within  a  qnaxftarof 
a  mile  of  the  southern  shores  of  Loch  Yennachar ;  this  arm  mrntrfm 
the  greatest  depths  observed  in  the  loch,  and  near  its  extremiliy  tte 
Ordnance  Survey  map  indicates  a  small  island  which  waa  aoi 
The  second  arm  in  point  of  size  runs  directly  west,  and 
maximum  depth  of  80  feet.  The  smallest  arm  runs  in  a  soath^WMillly 
direction,  deepening  gradually  though  irregularly  from  6  feet  lit  tte 
extremity  to  15  feet  near  the  junction  with  the  quadrangular  bo4j  of 
the  loch. 

The  maximum  length  of  the  loch  (between  the  extremities  of  Hm 
north-eastern  and  south-western  arms)  is  over  one  mile;  from  tlie 
extremity  of  the  western  arm  to  the  opposite  (eastern)  shore  of  the  looh 
is  a  little  lees.  The  maximum  width  of  the  quadrangular  body  of  the 
loch  is  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  mean  breadth  is  0*21  mile,  being 
21  per  cent,  of  the  length.  The  waters  of  the  loch  cover  an  area  of 
about  138  acres  (0*22  square  mile ),  and  drains  an  area  ten  times  greater, 
or  over  1400  acres  (2'2  square  miles).  The  number  of  soundings  taken 
in  Loch  Drunkie  (see  Map  Y.)  was  155,  the  average  depth  of  these 
being  38^  feet,  the  greatest  depth  observed  (exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  Loch  Achray)  being  97  feet  (16  fathoms).  The  bulk  of  water 
contained  in  the  loch  is  estimated  at  217,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  the 
mean  depth  at  3(>  feet  (or  6  fathoms),  being  37  per  oent.  of  the 
maximum  depth.  The  length  of  the  loch  is  54  times  the  maximum 
depth,  and  147  times  the  mean  depth. 

There  are  two  depressions  with  depths  over  50  feet:  one  at  the 
extremity  of  the  western  arm,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
the  other  filling  up  the  greater  part  of  the  body  of  the   looh,  and 
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«xtendmg  Bome  distanoe  up  th«  nortt-eMtern  arm,  heang  over  oae-third 
of  m  mile  in  length  and  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in  maximum  widtii. 
The  area  over  50  feet  in  depth  is  estimated  at  43  acres,  or  31  per  oent. 
of  the  total  area  of  the  loob,  while  the  area  between  the  ahors  and  the 
JO-feet  oontonr  is  estimated  at  95  acres,  or  69  per  oeuL  of  the  area  of 
the  loch. 

Loch$  Toil  and  Douu. — These  two  loolu,  the  Bnrfaoes  of  which, 
aooording  to  the  Ordnance  Snrv^  maps,  are  dtsated  at  an  elevation  of 
-414  feet  above  sea-level,  formed  at  no  very  distant  date  a  oontinuons 
looh,  which  has  been  divided  into  two  portions  principally  by  the 
deposition  of  material  brongbt  down  Monaohyle  glen  by  the  river;  this 


<nO.  9. — LOCHB  TOIL  AND   DOINE,  LOOEIKQ   «m   TBOlt  BOB   BOl'a  OBITB,  BALdDBIDDSB . 
(AvM  a  pkotoffmfk  bjf  J.  I'aleMiiu.') 

is  supported  by  the  fact  that  deep  water  extends  close  up  to  the  dividing 
promontory  of  land  on  both  sides.  The  former  coatinuons  loch  mast 
have  been  over  4j  miles  in  length.  Ab  tbe  level  of  these  two  lochs  is 
^0  f^et  higher  than  the  level  of  Loch  Eatriue,  it  has  beea  suggested 
by  Mr.  Gale  that  the  water-supply  to  the  city  of  Glasgow  could,  if 
fleceBsary,  be  increased  by  conneoting  these  Iccbs  to  Looh  Katrine 
by  a  conduit  through  the  intervening  hills. 

Loch  Voil. — Loch  Veil  has  a  total  length  of  over  3^  miles,  with  a 
maximum  width  (near  the  western  end)  of  about  one-third  of  a  mile. 
'The  mean  breadth  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  422  yards,  being 
7  per  cent,  of  the  length.     The  waters  of  Loch  Voil  cover  an  area  of 
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about  561  acres  (0*88  square  mile),  and  those  of  Loch  Doine  about  1S5- 
acres  (0*21  square  mile),  or  together  over  one  square  mile,  while  they 
drain  an  area  thirty- five  times  greater,  or  about  24,600  acres  (nesily 

38^  square  miles).  

The  total  number  of  soundings  taken  in  Loch  Voil  (see  Map  VIL)  is 
279,  the  average  depth  of  these  being  39  J  feet,  and  the  greatest  depth 
98  feet  (or  1 6^  fathoms).  The  bulk  of  water  contained  in  the  loch  is 
estimated  at  1,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  mean  depth  at  41  fint 
(or  nearly  7  fathoms),  being  42  per  cent,  of  the  ma»mum  depth.  The 
length  of  the  loch  is  189  times  the  maximum  depth,  and  461  times  the 
mean  depth. 

Loch  Voil  becomes  narrower  and  shallower  towards  the  eastern  end; 
one  must  proceed  about  a  mile  and  a  half  (or  over  one-third  of  theleogdi' 
of  the  loch)  from  the  eastern  end  before  encountering  depths  of  50  ftiti 
while  deeper  water  is  found  towards  the  western  end.  Th»  50  M' 
depression  extends  from  quite  close  to  the  western  end  for  a 
2  miles  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  loch,  with  a  mazimiini 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Towards  the  western  end  of  ihm 
considerable  area  (over  half  a  mile  in  length  by  a  sixth  of  a* 
maximum  breadth)  having  depths  greater  than  90  feet.  In'tllis 
deepest  soundings  are  situated  (the  greatest  depth,  98  feet»  htt! 
observed  in  two  places).  From  this  depression  the  bottom  of  t 
apparently  rises  very  gradually  towards  the  eastern  end. 

The  area  over  50  feet  in  depth  is  estimated  at  about  280  a^riMr 
41  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area  of  the  loch,  while  the  area  betwaaKPft- 
shore  and  the  50-feet  line  is  estimated  at  about  331  aoreB»  or  59  par '^jMt 
of  the  total  extent  of  the  loch.  .   ^ 

Loch  Doine. — Loch  Doine  has  a  total  length  of  nearly  one  mils^iptt 
a  maximum  width  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  the  mean  bceaflA.  ii 
about  0*21  mile,  or  370  yards,  being  21  per  cent,  of  the  length.  The 
total  number  of  soundings  taken  in  Loch  Doine  (see  Map  YII.)  was  90, 
the  average  depth  of  these  being  34^  feet,  the  greatest  depth  being 
65  feet  (11  fathoms).  The  bulk  of  water  contained  in  the  loch  is  esti- 
mated at  190,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  mean  depth  at  33  feet  (5} 
fathoms).  The  length  of  the  loch  is  81  times  the  maximum  depth,  and 
160  times  the  mean  depth. 

In  Loch  Doine  the  deeper  water  occupies  approximately  the  oentiV' 
of  the  loch,  the  deepest  soundings  (65  feet)  being  found,  however,  neinr 
the  eastern  than  the  western  end  of  the  loch.  The  50-feet  depressiOB 
covers  over  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  loch,  being  about  three-quar(6K 
of  a  mile  in  length  with  a  maximum  width  of  over  one-eighth  of  a  vak* 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  50-feet  depression  is  not  really  sepanted 
into  a  larger  and  a  smaller  portion,  for  the  narrow  neck  shown  on  thi' 
map  is  founded  ujvon  a  single  sounding  of  exactly  50  feet.  The  greatait 
depth,   (>r>   foot,  was  observed  in  several  spots  situated  towurdi  the 
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flnstem  end  of  the  looh.  The  area  with  depth§  over  50  feet  is  estimated 
at  47  acres,  or  35  per  oent.  of  the  entire  area  of  the  looh,  while  the  area 
with  depths  leas  than  50  feet  is  estimated  at  88  aores,  or  65  per  oent.  of 
the  area  of  the  looh. 

Loch  Lnbnaig. — The  oat&ow  from  Lochs  Doine  and  Voil  passes  hy 
the  river  Balvag,  5  miles  in  length,  into  Loch  Lubnaig,  the  surface  of 
whofle  waters  is,  aooording  to  the  Ordnance  Snrrey  maps,  405  feet  above 
■ea-level,  or  9  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  other  two  lochs.  A  considera- 
tion of  the  intervening  ground  indicates  that  in  post-glaoial  times  these 
three  lochs  formed  one  single  sheet  of  wat«r. 


Looh  Labnaig  has  a  total  length  of  nearly  4  miles,  following  ap- 
proximately a  line  drawn  down  the  centre  of  the  loch,  with  a  maximum 
^<ilh  of  about  two-fifths  of  a  mile.    The  mean  breadth  is  nearly  a  quarter 
**'  *  mUe,  or  422  yards,  being  6  per  cent,  of  the  length.    Its  waters  cover 
***^reaof  abont  614  acres  (or  nearly  1  square  mile),  and  it  drains  an  area 
^^    times  greater,  or  abont  22,400  acres  (nearly  35  square  miles).     The 
^^I  nnmber  of  soundings  taken  in  Looh  Lubnaig  (see  Map  VI.)  was 
"4;,  the  average  depth  of  these  being  20^  feet,  and  the  greatest  depth 
obtt^krred  146  feet  (24!  fathoms).     The  bulk  of  water  contained  in  the 
^*^Vk  is  estimated  at  1,144,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  mean  depth  at 
^'^    feet  (or  7  fathoms),  being  29  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  depth. 
"*%  length  of  the  loch  is  145  times  the  maximum  depth,  and  493  times 
wo  mean  depth. 
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Looli  Liibuaig  differs  from  the  other  lochs  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
that  it  does  not  constitute  a  single  basin.     The  bottom  ia  appaientij 
very  irregular ;  the  contour-lines  of  depth  do  not  follow  the  contour  oC 
the  loch,  hollows  and  ridges  alternate  with  each  other,  and  in  bobb 
places  comparatively  deep  water  is  found  close  to  the  shore,  while  in 
other  places  shallow  water  extends  a  considerable  distance  from  shoni 
The  loch  is  also,  comparatively  speaking,  very  narrow  and  Bhallow  oMk- 
sidering  its  size,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  area  being  under  50  feet  in 
depth.    The  loch  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  halves,  defined 
by  the  central  constriction  in  the  outline  of  the  loch  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Ardchullarie  burn,  where  the  bottom  shallows  and  separates  the  two 
principal  deep  depressions ;  the  northern  half  trends  in  a  north-weit 
and  south-east  direction,  while  the  southern  half  trends  almost  directly 
north  and  south. 

There  are  two  depressions  in  which  the  depth  exceeds  100  feet,  wift 
an  isolated  sounding  of  106  feet  between  them.  The  larger  depresiioiiii 
contained  in  the  southern  half  of  the  loch,  and  is  over  Iialf  a  mile  ii 
length,  with  a  maximum  width  of  about  one-sixth  of  a  mile  ;  the  greiteet 
depth  in  this  depression  is  118  feet.  The  smaller  but  deeper  depreaias 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  northern  half  of  the  loch,  occupying  e 
central  position,  and  is  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  lengthy  with  a 
maximum  width  of  about  one-sixth  of  a  mile.  The  deepest  sounding  in 
the  loch  (146  feet)  is  centrally  placed  in  this  depression,  lying  nofilk- 
westward  of  the  point  where  the  Ardchullarie  bum  enters  the  looL 
The  area  over  100  feet  in  depth  is  estimated  at  about  55  acres,  or  9  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  area  of  the  loch. 

There  are  three  depressions  in  which  the  depth  exceeds  50  feet. 
The  largest  is  contained  in  the  southern  half  of  the  loch,  and  is  over 
1^  miles  in  length,  with  a  maximum  width  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  mila 
The  second  in  point  of  size  is  centrally  placed,  and  is  over  half  a  mile 
in  length,  with  a  maximum  width  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    He 
third  and  smallest  (and  also  the  shallowest,  the  deepest  sounding  in  it 
being  62  feet)  is  situated  near  the  northern  end  of  the  looh,  and  is  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  and  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
in  greatest  width.      At  the  upper  end  of  the  loch,  where  the  rifV 
Balvag  enters,  there  is  a  long  spit  formed  of  detritus  brought  down  I7 
the  river,  and  this  end  of  the  loch  for  a  distance  of  three-quartenof  i^ 
mile  is  very  shallow,  while  at  the  lower  end  the  50-feet  contour  i 
found  within  200  yards  of  the  outlet.     The  area  between  the 
and  100-feet  contours  is  estimated  at  about  162  aores,  or  26  per  oat 
the  total  area  of  the  loch,  while  the  area  with  depths  under  50  feei 
estimated  at  about  397  acres,  or  65  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  loch. 

When  the  loch  was  vi8it€d  on  April  6,  1899,  it  appeared  from 
on  the  shore  that  the  water  had  lately  been  4  feet  10  inohes  higher  tte 
at  that  time,  and  it  has  been  known  to  have  been  12  or  18  inches  loviK 
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SO  that  the  rise  and  fall  m  about  ')  feet  in  all.  On  ona  occasiou  a  diac 
■wao  visible  down  to  adeptliof  IT  J-  feot,  and  on  another  down  to  2Ui  Teet. 

Ob  the  western  shore,  between  1^  and  1^  milea  from  the  southern 
end  of  tho  loch,  there  ia  a  remarkable  sandy  apit,  which  stretches  out 
towards  the  centre  of  the  loch,  the  origin  of  which  appears  to  us  some- 
what puzzling  (see  the  Geological  Notes  by  Messrs.  Peaoh  and  Home), 

The  details  regarding  the  different  loohs  have  been  collected  together 
in  the  table  on  p.  330  for  convenienoe  of  reference  and  comparison, 

Deposits. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  materials  farming  the  deposits  in  these  fresh- 
'water  lochs  become  finer  grained  the  further  from  the  shore  and 
the  deeper  the  water.  Off  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  hurns  there  is 
frequently  a  considerable  accumulation  of  gravel  and  fine  sand,  extend- 
ing for  some  distance  into  the  lakeandoooaeionally  reaching  rather  deep 
^ater.  Large  stonea,  gravel,  and  sand  are  usually  found  all  round  the 
ahorcB  within  the  limits  of  wave-action.  The  height  and  length  of  the 
'waves,  and  the  depth  to  which  wave-action  extends,  depend  on  the  size 
and  depth  of  the  loch. 

The  central  parts  of  the  loohs  are  occupied  by  a  fine  impalpable  mud, 
vrhioh  is  found  in  its  most  characteristia  form  in  the  greater  depths  far 
from  shore;  it  is  usually  of  a  light  or  dark  brown  colour,  andsometimea 
there  are  indications  of  different- colon  red  layers.  The  usual  mineral 
species  are  quartz,  felspars,  black  and  white  mica,  amphibole,  pyroxene, 
magnetite,  garnets,  etc.  Chemical  aaalysts  showed  thatthese  fine  muds 
contained  no  appreciable  calcareous  matter,  but  traces  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  were  always  present.  The  loss  on  ignition  after  drying  at 
90'  C,  due  to  orgaoio  matter  and  combined  water,  varied  from  13  to 
26  per  cent.  Diatoms  were  observed  in  nearly  all  the  samplea,  and 
vegetable  fibre  was  usually  present  ia  greater  or  less  abundance. 

The  samples  from  the  deepest  part  of  Loch  Katrine  were  brownish, 
fine-grained,  homogeneous  muds,  with  glittering  mica-flakes,  consisting 
principally  (50  to  70  per  cent.)  of  angular  mineral  particles  exceeding 
l>'05  mm.  in  diameter,  the  mean  diameter  being  about  0'15  mm.,  with 
clayey  and  vegetable  matter,  and  many  minute  mineral  particles  less  than 
O'Oo  mm,  in  diameter.  A  few  diatoms  were  observed,  and  one  sample, 
after  drying  at  90°  C,  gave  111-91  per  cent,  loss  ou  ignition. 

The  mud  from  the  deepest  part  of  Loch  Achray  was  of  a  grey-brown 
colour,  containing  much  vegetable  and  clayey  matter,  the  mineral 
particles  exceeding  O'Oo  mm.  in  diameter  making  up  probably  30  or  40 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  deposit.  Some  fine  diatoms  were  observed,  and 
the  loss  on  ignition,  after  drying  at  90'  C,  amounted  to  I2'84  per  cent. 

The  mud  from  a  depth  of  102  feet  in  Loch  V  en  n  ac  li  ar  was  yellowish - 
brown  in  colour,  containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  mineral  particles  with 
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*  XKAfion  diameter  of  01  mm.,  but  rtmcipnliy  made  up  of  amorphoas 
'*^jyey  matter  with  vegetable  matter,  and  many  minute  mineral  par- 
■i<aZ«B  less  than  0-05  mm.  in  diameter.  There  were  a  few  diatoms;  the 
**^'^  on  ignition,  after  drying  at  90"  C,  amounted  to  14  per  cent. 

The  mud  from  the  deeper  part  of  Looh  Drunkie  was  of  a  dirty  brown 
'^■-<:>ur,  containing  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  mineral  particlea  with  a  mean 
'^^■■aieter  of  0*1  ram.,  but  conBisting  principally  of  amor])hou8  clayey 
*^^*ter,  with  many  email  mineral  particles,  and  vegetable  matter.  A  few 
*^^*ome  were  observed.  The  lose  on  ignition,  afl«r  drying  at  90'  C, 
■**:»- «unted  to  2i;-38  per  cent. 

The  deposit  from  the  deeper  parte  of  Loch  Arklet  was  similar  to  that 
■*''^'Kn  Loch  Dnmkie,  with  even  a  larger  quantity  of  vegetable  matter. 

The  mud  from  the  deeper  parts  of  Lochs  Doine  and  Voil  was  of  a 
■^"•"own  colour,  with  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  mineral  particles,  and  clayey 
^^■Qd  vegetable  matter,  and  a  few  diatoms.  A  sample  from  a  depth  of 
_  ^0  feet  in  Loch  Voil,  after  drying  at  90'  C„  gave  22-r4  per  cent,  toss  on 
'ignition. 

The  material  from  a  depth  of  136  feet  in  Loch  Lubuaig  was  a  brown 

impalpable  mud,  with  30  to  4:0  per  cent,   of  mineral  particles,  mitoh 

clayey  and  vegetable  matter,  and  a  few  diatoms.     The  loas  on  ignition, 

drying  at  OO"  C,  amounted  in  one  sample  to  lt;'29  per  oent,.  and 

in  another  sample  to  15'7(i  iper  oent. 

Temperature  Obskrvations. 
During  the  various  visits  to  the  different  lochct,  many  obsorvationa 
ere  made  on  the  temperature  of  the  water,  both  on  the  surface  and  at 
intervals  below  the  surface,  down  to  the  bottom.  All  the  serial  tempera- 
tures taken  by  us  have  been  collected  together  iu  the  table  on  p.  332," 
fftnd,  in  order  to  make  the  record  more  oomplote,  the  temperatures  taken 
'^j  Jaidine  in  1812  and  1814  in  Lwh  Katrine  are  given  in  the  first  two 
K>lumns. 

Loch  Katrine. — The  eurfaoe  temperatures  taken  in  Loch  Katrine 
■dnring  the  seven  days  from  June  5  to  11,  J  897,  are  extremely  interest- 
ing, as  illuHtrating  the  effect  of  the  wind.  The  range  of  temperature 
;  this  time  was  12J°,  from  45'3°  to  57-8°,  the  highest  reading  being 
•observed  at  Troseachs  pier  on  the  cveuiug  of  June  .'>,  and  the  lowest  at 
the  same  place  on  the  evening  of  June  9.  This  was  evidently  the 
Tesult  of  a  strong  east  wind,  which  commenced  to  blow  on  llie  6th,  and 
continued  from  the  aame  direction  till  the  9th,  blowing  the  warm  sur- 
e-waters before  it  from  tlie  east  towards  the  west  end  of  the  loch, 
vbile  colder  water  from  below  was  drawn  up  to  the  surface  at  the  east 
•end  of  the  loch  to  take  its  place.     The  gradual  cooling  of  the  water  at 


Temperature  obscrvutiond  in  tlie  Burfucc-wutura  of  mime  of  the  lochs  unilei 
itioo  bare  been  taken  bj  Mr.  ThoniM  Seott.  nud  the  rt-Bulla  publialied  i: 
"  BiporU  of  the  Fith'ry  Board  f<ir  Scotland 
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I  THB   FKKSH-WATER   LOCHS  OF  SCOTLA, 

-ftzJie  flMt  eod  of  the  loch  is  well  shown  by  the  temperatures  teiken  at  TroB- 
*^  ftcha  pier  from  day  to  day ;  thus  at  6.30  p.m.  on  Jnne  o  the  temperature 
.  on  the  6th  it  was  .■>6-2'',  and  at  4  p.m.  55-3° ;  at 
S  a.m.  on  the  7th  it  was  49-2'';  at  10.30  a.m.  on  the  8th  it  was  46-3''; 
^=uid  at  7.1o  p.m.  on  the  9th  it  was  45'a^  By  9.30  a.m.  on  the  Uth  it 
IKiad  rieen  again  to  50'1°.  The  effect  of  the  wind  was  also  shown  by  a 
^series  of  surfaoe-temperatures  taken  from  the  steamer  on  ita  way  from 
Stronachlachar  pier  tu  the  Trossachs  pior  on  the  evening  of  June  9 : 
'Chus  at  Stronaohlachar  the  temperature  was  52'6'';  near  the  waterworks. 


62-0° ;  near  Letter,  49-f>°  ;  near  Ilrenachoil,  48'8°  and  48'0^  ;  nearEllen'ff 
iele,  47'4''  and  47-0'';  and  finally  at  TroBBaoha  pier,  4.'r3°.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  rely  on  a  single  obaervation  at  one  spot,  as 
giving  a  sure  indication  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface- waters  of  a 
loch  as  a  whole  at  any  given  season.  A  year  later  (from  June  4  to  9, 
1898)  the  temperature  of  the  surface-waters  of  Loch  Katrine  was  not 
observed  to  fall  below  ."iO°.  On  November  26, 18!'7,  the  surface- tempera- 
tare  varied  only  from  46'8''  to  47'4°,  and  on  April  13  and  15,  1899,  from 
41-2°to42'7^ 

The  serial  temperatures  in   Looh    Katrine    are    shown  graphically 
in  the  accompanying  curves  (Fig.  11),  which    exhibit   the  march   of 
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iemperature  in  the  waters  of  the  loch  throughout  the  year.  The  oorre  for 
April  shows  that  the  water  from  top  to  bottom  has  a  temperature  rang- 
dug  between  41°  and  42°  Fahr.  In  the  two  curves  for  June  the  heatrng 
effect  of  the  sun  on  the  surface-layers  is  indicated,  but  in  depths  beyood 
20  fathoms  the  temperatDre  has  not  been  appreciably  effected.  In  June, 
1898,  the  whole  body  of  water  in  the  loch  was  apparently  alig^tly 
warmer  than  in  the  previous  June.  The  November  curve  shows  a  gimt 
accumulation  of  summer  heat  in  the  layers  down  to  depths  of  30  and  85 
fathoms.  By  this  time  cooling  has  set  in,  and  progresses  slowly  untQ 
the  spring,  when  the  whole  of  the  layers  assume  the  nearly  nnifozm 
temperature  indicated  by  the  April  curva  The  temperature  of  thA 
bottom  of  the  loch  in  depths  of  400  feet  may  vary  one  or  two  degnn 
from  year  to  year,  this  variation  being  due  to  the  strength  of  the  windi 
and  general  character  of  the  climate  in  different  years.*  The  highest  tem- 
perature recorded  in  Loch  Katrine  is  58'4°,  so  that  the  range  in  the  oentnl 
parts  of  the  loch  throughout  the  whole  year  is  probably  about  18°  Fahr. 

Loch  Arklet, — Temperature  observations  taken  in  the  centre  of  Loch 
Arklet  on  June  11,  1897,  gave  a  temperature  at  the  surface  of  55'4^ 
and  at  5  fathoms  54*4°;  on  April  13,  1899,  the  surface-temperature  wu 
42*7°.  Temperatures  as  high  as  61°  have  been  recorded  in  this  locb, 
so  that  the  annual  range  probably  exceeds  29°. 

Loch  Achray. — Observations  taken  in  June  and  November,  1897,  and 
April,  1899,  showed  that  the  temperature  of  the  surface-waters  varied 
from  41°  in  April  to  69-5°  in  Jane,  the  temperature  in  November  being 
46°.  An  intermediate  observation  at  5  fathoms  in  the  centre  on 
June  12, 1897,  gave  53-5°.  The  highest  reading  recorded  at  the  surface 
of  this  loch  is  64*  1°,  so  that  the  annual  range  probably  exceeds  32°. 

Loch  Drunkie, — Observations  taken  on  June  12,  1897,  showed  that 
'the  surface-waters  had  a  temperature  of  57°,  and  an  intermediate 
observation  at  5  fathoms  gave  52*6°.  On  April  14,  1899,  the  snr£Me 
temperature  was  42*4°. 

Loch  Vennachar, — The  temperature  observations  taken  in  June,  July, 
and  November,  1897,  and  April,  1899,  showed  that  the  temperature  of 
the  surface-water  varied  from  41°  in  April  to  56*6°  in  June,  the  tem- 
perature in  November  being  46°  to  47°,  while  the  water  of  Blairgany 
stream  had  a  temperature  of  42*2°.  Serial  observations  in  the  centre 
of  the  loch  on  June  10,  1897,  showed  a  gradual  fall  in  the  temperature 
from  55-8°  at  the  surface  to  47*2°  at  15  fathoms;  while  on  April  11, 
1899,  the  temperature  was  practically  uniform  from  surface  to  bottooi 
at  42-5°  to  42-7^ 


*  See  Murray,  "  Some  Observations  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Water  of  the  Soottiih 
Fresh-water  lioclis"  (SMtUsh  Oeographical  Magazine,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1.  1897).  At  nooQfia 
March  10, 1900,  in  calm  and  fresty  weather,  the  temperature  of  the  snrfaoe-water  of 
Loch  Katrine,  over  the  deepest  part  of  the  loch,  was  40*3^  at  10  feet  40*2^ ;  at  all  oth« 
depths  down  to  402  feet  the  temperature-readings  were  40*0°  aud  40*1**.  On  the 
date  the  readings  in  shallow  water  were  39*4°. 
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Loch  Doine. — Obseryations  taken  cm  July  7,  1897,  and  April  10, 1899, 
«howed  that  the  iemperatare  varied  from  42^  in  April  to  54°  in  July. 
Serial  obeervations  in  the  oentre  of  the  looh  in  July  gave  a  temperature 
mt  the  surface  of  54°,  falling  to  52*1°  at  10  fathoms,  while  in  April  the 
temperature  was  found  to  be  nearly  uniform  from  surfaoe  to  bottom, 
ranging  from  41-8°  to  42-6°. 

Loch  Fot'Z. — Observations  taken  in  July,  1897,  and  April,  1899,  showed 
that  the  temperature  of  the  surface-water  varied  from  41*2°  in  April  to 
56*5°  in  July.  Serial  observations  taken  on  July  7,  1897,  showed  that 
in  the  centre  of  the  loch  the  temperature  at  the  surfaoe  was  55*0°,  at 
5  fathoms  54*0°,  and  at  16  fathoms  54*5°,  while  further  down  the  loch 
the  temperature  appeared  to  be  rather  higher,  viz.  56*0°  at  the  surface, 
and  55*3°  at  3  fathoms  and  8  fathoms.  Serials  taken  on  April  10,  1899, 
showed  that  the  whole  body  of  water  was  practically  uniform  in  tem- 
perature at  about  42°. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  a  few  surface-temperatures  were  taken 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Earn  on  July  -6,  1897,  the  temperature  of  the  loch 
varying  from  48*8°  to  49*2°,  while  that  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the 
loch  was  52-2°.  On  the  following  day  (July  7,  1897)  the  surface  of 
Loch  Yoil  near  the  shore  had  a  temperature  of  56*4°,  and  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore  54*6°,  while  the  water  of  the  burn  flowing  into  the  looh 
had  a  temperature  of  53*6°,  and  higher  up  the  stream  53*1°.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  waters  of  Loch  Yoil  were  warmer  than  those  of  Looh 
Earn,  and  in  the  case  of  Loch  Yoil  the  stream  feeding  the  loch  had  a 
lower  temperature  than  the  loch  itself,  while  in  the  case  of  Loch  Earn 
tho  streams  were  warmer  than  the  waters  of  the  loch. 

Lack  Luhnaig, — Observations  were  taken  in  Loch  Lubnaig  only  on 
April  6  and  8,  1899,  and  showed  that  at  that  time  the  temperature  of  the 
-water  was  nearly  unifonu  from  surface  to  bottom,  the  range  being  only 
from  41-8°  to  42-7°. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  temperature,  the  Scottish  fresh-water  lochs 
may  be  divided  into  those  which  freeze  during  hard  winters,  and  those 
^irbich  never  freeze.  Those  which  freeze  over  in  winter  are  shallow 
lochs,  and  when  frozen  the  water-temperature  beneath  the  ice  is  at  the 
maximum  density  point  of  fresh  water  (39*1°)  or  lower.  In  spring  the 
temperature  of  these  shallow  lochs  rises  much  more  quickly  through 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  whole  mass  of  water  attains  a  higher 
temperature  than  in  the  case  of  the  deeper  lochs ;  they  also  lose  their 
heat  much  more  quickly  in  the  autumn  than  the  deep  lochs,  and  con- 
sequently have  a  much  wider  raDge  of  annual  temperature.  In  the  deep 
lochs — those  with  400  or  more  feet  of  depth — the  temperature  of  the 
water  never  rises  so  high  in  summer,  nor  sinks  so  low  in  winter,  as  in 
the  shallow  lochs,  and  the  range  is  much  less.  The  temperature  of 
the  bottom  water  in  some  cases  does  not  change  more  than  1°  Fahr. 
from  year  to  year,  and  in  the  deepest  lochs  it  appears  to  be  practically 
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constant  at  all  times  and  seasons ;  40^  is  the  lowest  temperature  tha^ 
has  been  recorded  at  the  bottom  in  any  of  these  deep  Scottish  loobi,  «C 
that  the  maximum  density  point  is  never  reached.    In  snmmer,  autamn^ 
and  even  early  winter,  it  is  possible,  by  observing  the  temperature  of 
the  surface  and  sub-surface  waters,  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  tli^ 
depth  of  a  loch,  the  temperature  being  higher  the  shallower  the  lock. 
The  waters  from  a  deep  loch — like  Loch  Katrine — are  much  the  best  for 
the  water-supply  to  a  city,  for  in  summer  the  temperature  is  relatiydy 
low  and  in  winter  it  is  relatively  high. 

Pelagic  and  Other  Organisms. 

Tow-net  and  other  observations  show  that  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  organic  life  in  the  fresh- water  lochs  are  subject  to  great  variation  in 
the  different  lochs  when  compared  with  each  other,  and  in  the  same  loch 
at  dififerent  seasons  of  the  year.  Large  numbers  of  observations  are  being 
collected,  and  we  may  look  for  interesting  results  when  these  are  in  a 
state  for  discussion.  Generally  speaking,  the  pelagic  fauna  and  flora  an 
much  more  abundant  in  the  warm  summer  months  than  at  other  timet 
of  the  year,  and  are  also  more  abundant  in  the  shallow  lochs  than  in  the 
deep  ones.  In  the  spring  months  there  is  a  great  development  of 
diatoms  and  other  Fhytoplankton,  which  render  the  water  lev 
transparent  than  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Thomas  Scott  has  lately  been  comparing  the  fanna  in  several  of 
the  Scottish  lochs  at  different  seasons  of  the  year ;  some  of  his  results  for 
the  lochs  now  under  consideration  may  be  noted. 

In  Loch  Katrine  the  Entomostraca  and  other  invertebrates  were 
scarcer  than  in  the  other  lochs  examined.   Fourteen  species  are  recorded^ 
Bosmina  longiapina  being  the  only  species  present  in  all  the  gatherings; 
Lejptodora  was  entirely  absent  from  the  gatherings  collected  during  th» 
colder  months.     Cyclops  atrenuus  and  Polyphemus  appeared  to  be  wsn 
frequent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  loch,  and  Bosmina  and  Lepiodon'i^ 
the  lower  part.     The  sides  of  Loch  Katrine  do  not  generally  present 
conditions  very  favourable  to  shore-dwellers,  and  an  examination  of  tb 
shore  about  Stronachlachar  yielded  scarcely  anything  that  differed  from 
the  tow-net  captures,  while  at  the  lower  end  the  shore  between  H^ 
Trossachs  pier  and  Ellen's  isle  yielded  much  better  results.     Here  fortT 
species  of  Crustacea  were  obtained,  as  well  as  one  or  two  spedea  oT 
Mollusca,  but  they  were  all  individually  scarce.     The  Cladocera  wer^ 
more  numerous  in  species  in  the  wanner  than  in  the  colder  montb>r 
while  with  the  Copepoda  the  reverse  was  observed,  though  the  differeso^^ 
was  not  BO  great.* 

In  Loch  Arklet,  Holopedtum  gibherum,  one  of  the  most  remarksU^ 
species  of  the  Cladocera  in  Britain,  was  moderately  common  in  the 


•  Scott,  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fithery  Board  for  Seotland,  ptiii.pF 
148-151, 1899. 
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■tow-set  gatherings  collected  in  Set'temlieT  and  November,  1897,  and  in 
-Jnse,  1898,  it  was  abtmdant  all  tliroiigh  the  water,  but  when  the  loch 
■waa  Tisited  in  March,  1898,  not  a  trace  of  Solopedium  could  be  seen. 
la  Jane,  when  Holopeclium  was  ho  abundant,  other  epecies  previouely 
-obaerved  were  either  very  scarce  or  absent,  as  if  they  had  been  more 
or  lees  crowded  out  by  this  particular  cladoceran.  Eleven  crustacean 
species  are  recorded,  Daphnia  being  the  only  form  obtained  in  alt  the 
gatherings ;  Bylhotrephvg  was  observed  in  September  and  June,  but  not 
in  November  and  Haroh,  and  Leplodora  occurred  only  in  September. 
Infusoria  (Cerod'um,  etc.)  and  micro-algge  were  much  lesa  frequent  in 
-June  than  in  the  other  gatherings.  Forty-two  species  of  Entomoatraca 
were  obtained  by  hand-net  round  the  shores  of  Loch  Arklet,  including 
A  few  comparatively  rare  forma ;  very  few  molluHos  were  observed  ia 
any  of  the  gatherings.* 

Twelve  species  of  Eatomostraoa  were  captured  by  the  tow-nets  in 
Loob  Achray,  Diaplomug,  Daphnia,  and  Botmina  being  taken  in  all  the 
gatherings.  Holopeiiium,  though  cooimon  in  September  and  June,  was 
nut  observed  in  November  and  March ;  ByOmtrephea  also  appears  to  be 
subject  to  somewhat  similar  seo-sonal  variation.  Fifty  species  of  Ento- 
mostraoa  and  four  species  of  Mollueca  were  obtained  by  the  band-net, 
and  by  dragging  the  tow-net  for  a  short  distance  over  the  bottom  of 
Loob  Achray.  Three  raro  speciea :  Diaplomug  tcier^iejikii,  Lathonura 
recliroeCris,  and  Moitospilua  dUpar  were  obtained,  and  in  June  a  green 
fresh-water  sponge  (^Sponi/iUa  Jluvialilia)  appeared  to  bo  moderately 
common  in  some  shsllow  parts  of  the  loch,  t 

Looh  Yennachar  contains  a  rich  crustacean  fauna,  as  well  as  other 
invertebrates,  most  of  which  are  suitable  for  llah  food.  Of  forty-five 
epeoiea  of  Crustacea  recorded  from  Lochs  Katrine,  Achray,  and  Venna- 
cbar,  thirty-five  species  were  observed  in  Loch  Yennachar ;  thirteen  of 
tbe  speoiea  from  Loch  Vennachar  were  not  obaerved  in  either  Looh 
Katrine  or  Achray ;  fifteen  of  the  species  were  common  to  the  three 
iocbs  J 

Twenty-five  species  of  Crustacea  and  four  species  of  MoUuaca  are 
■recorded  from  Loob  Lubnaig,  including  a  new  oladooeran  (^Alona 
jie-jlecta),  and  one  or  two  species  new  to  Britain, § 

Rainfall  asd  Odtflow. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  an  approsimation  to  the 

total  amount  of  rain  falling  annually  on  the  drainage  areas  of  the  locha 

under  consideration,  although  the  available  records  are  far  from  HufScient 

for  the  purpose.     Dr.  Alexander  Buchan,  f.e,8.,  has  kindly  supplied  ua 


•  Hoolt,  Seteniefntb  Eb/xwI  o/llie  Fialtery  Board/or  Scotland,  pt.  iii,  pp.  143-146. 
t  Ibid.,  pt.  iii.  pp.  153-158, 

I  Bcott,  FuuTlemth  H'lyiTl  u/  the  Fithery  Board  far  BeoUand.  pi.  iii.  p.  167,  1885. 
i  Soott,  TkirUtiith  lUyarl  of  Ikt  FiilieTy  Bourd  for  Scotland,  pt.  iii.  p.  217,  mSJ, 
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with  information  regarding  the  readings  of  the  rain-ganges  at  observing 
stations  within,  and  in  the  yioinity  of,  the  oatohment-basins  of  theso^ 
lochs.  The  positions  of  these  rainfall  stations,  and  the  mean  aiinii%l. 
rainfall,  are  shown  on  one  of  the  maps  accompanying  this  paper  (see^ 
Map  III.))  Ai^cl  farther  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  following 
table : — 


SUiion. 


Height  of 
rain-gauge 

above 
wa-level. 

Years  observed. 

1 
t 

Meaoaoavl 

lalnfaUla 

indm. 

Feet. 

50 

1865-70 

11510 

100 

1866-79 

98-38 

J5 

1864-98 

81-31 

1800 

1854-98 

84-27 

880 

1854-98 

92^ 

830 

1861-98 

77-95 

270 

1854-98 

64*47 

420 

1861-98 

63-62 

275 

1861  98 

57-81 

1800 

1854-98 

53-68 

230 

1872-98 

5447 

345         ' 

1861-98 

54-23 

460 

1893-98             i 

82-63 

422     ; 

1860-98 

75-49 

320        ' 

1866-84 

65-50 

7i>2 

1858-61,  72-3,  7&-7 

90-10 

^ILX'UIUA  ■••  •••  •••  ••• 

f  JLaJ^IU  •••  •■•  ••«  ■•• 

•A-aFOCDHl       •■«  ■••  •••  ••• 

Head  of  Duchray 

Glengyle    ... 

Top  of  hill,  Loch  Katrine  tunnel 

Bng  o*  Turk  

Looh  Drunkie       

Loch  Vennachar 

Between  Ben  Ledi  and  Glen  Fin  las 

X  11(3  Ijr&rC     •••  •••  •••  ••• 

JlJvIi  jT  •••  «••  ■••  ••• 

Blaircreftch  

Stronvar 
Loohearnhead 
Tyndrum    ... 


Grouping  these  stations  and  their  mean  annual  rainfall  into  tho00 
likely  to  represent  the  rainfall  on  the  catchment-basin  flowing  out  of 
Loch  Vennachar,  and  those  representing  the  rainfall  on  the  catchmeni- 
basin  flowing  out  of  Loch  Lubnaig,  we  arrive  at  an  average  rainfall  of 
76*25  inches  for  the  Loch  Lubnaig  catchment,  the  mean  height  of  the 
rain-gauges  being  538  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  an  average 
rainfall  of  75*37  inches  for  the  Looh  Vennachar  catchment,  the  mean 
height  of  the  gauges  being  528  feet. 

The  entire  catchment-basin  flowing  out  of  Loch  Vennaohar  (^i.e,  the 
oombined  drainage-areas  of  Lochs  Katrine,  Achray,  Drunkie,  and  Ven- 
nachar) is  about  75*29  square  miles,  and  the  mean  height  oalcnlated  from 
the  bulk  of  land  above  the  level  of  the  lochs  is  about  704*185  feet;  the 
mean  height  of  the  surfaces  of  these  four  lochs  above  sea-level  is  331^ 
feet,  so  that  the  mean  height  above  the  sea  of  the  entire  catchment  is 
about  1035*685  feet.  The  entire  catchment-basin  flowing  out  of  Looh 
Lubnaig  (i.e.  the  combined  drainage-areas  of  Loohs  Voil,  Doine,  and 
Lubnaig)  is  about  73-39  square  miles,  and  the  mean  height  above  the 
level  of  the  lochs  is  about  935*129  feet ;  the  mean  height  of  the  Bur&ces 
of  these  lochs  above  sea-level  is  412  feet,  so  that  the  mean  height  above 
the  sea  of  the  entire  catchment  is  about  1347  129  feet. 

The  usual  practice  among  engineers  is  to  add  2^  per  cent,  of  rainfall 
for  each  100  feet  of  height  above  rain-gauges.    Applying  this  rule  to 
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tha  Loob  Vennacliar  catclmient-baBin,  where  we  have  an  observed  rain- 
fall of  75-37  inches  at  an  average  height  of  528  feet,  we  must  add  12-7 
per  cent,  for  the  additional  508  feet  of  mean  height,  making  an  average 
anDual  rainfall  over  the  entire  oatchment  of  8494  inches.  This  would 
give  an  annual  fall  of  rain  on  the  entire  catchment  equal  to  14,857, 214,00i> 
cabic  feet.  Appljring  this  rule,  in  like  manner,  to  the  Loch  Lubnaig 
catohment-basin,  where  we  bave  an  observed  rainfall  of  TG'25  inobes 
at  aa  average  height  of  538  feet,  we  must  add  20  per  cent,  for  the 
additional  800  feet  of  mean  height,  making  an  average  annual  rain- 
fall over  the  entire  catchment  of  91-J  inches.  This  would  give  an 
aimaal  fall  of  rain  on  the  entire  catohment  equal  to  15,600,700,000  cubic 
feet. 

There  is  another  method  of  estimating  the  rainfall,  without  taking 
the  mean  height  of  the  drainage-area  into  con  si  deration.  Supposing  the 
UBually  accepted  increasa  of  2^  per  cent,  per  100  feet  of  height,  and  also- 
the  mean  annual  rainfall  at  the  average  height  of  the  rain-gauges,  to  be 
approximately  correct,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  rainfall  at  any  given 
height.  '  For  the  Luch  Vennachar  catchment  the  probable  rainfall  at  the 
same  heights  and  intervals  as  the  contour^lines  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
maps  haa  been  calculated  from  the  starting-point  of  the  mean  of  th« 
observing  stations  70'37  inches  at  52i-<  fuet.  Thus  at  the  surface  of  Loch 
Vennachar  th©  rainfall  woulJ  be  about  70'5  inches;  at  500  feet  above  the 
sea,  75-2 ;  at  750  feet,  79-9 ;  at  1000  feet,  84'6  incheB ;  and  so  on,  adding 
6J  per  cent,  for  each  aucceeding  interval  of  250  feet.  Multiplying  the 
area  between  any  two  consecutive  contour-lines  by  the  mean  of  the  two 
figures  calculated  for  the  same  two  lines  should  give  an  approximation 
to  the  amount  of  rain  falling  on  that  area.  The  result  as  obtained  by 
this  method  for  the  entire  catchment-basin  flowing  out  of  Loch  Ven- 
nachar IB  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

ri>bls  r«ei. 
Level  of  bobs  to  500  feet,  IG-fi  Bqusie  miles  x 
S(HI  „    750    ,.     10  67  ..  X 

750  „  lOOO    „     lOSr.  „  X 

1000  „  1250    „       !)'46  „  X 

1250  „  1500    ,.     10'22  „  X 

1600  „  1750    „       7-86  ,.  x 

1750„20O0    ,.       5-94  „  x 

3000  „  2250    „       3'OS  „  x 

2250  ,,2500    „       0-99  ,.  x 

over  2500     ..       0-ai  .,  x 

Total 

This  result  comes  very  near  to  that  obtained  from  the  calculation 
based  upon  the  mean  height,  which  gave  a  total  annual  rainfall  of 
14,867,124,000  cubic  feet. 

Applying  the  same  method  to  the  eutire  catchment-baeiu  flowing 
out  of  Loch  Lubnaig,  we  arrive  at  the  following  result : — 


72'S  Inc 

ha  =  2,795,710.000 

77-5 

=  1,1)21,117,000 

82-2 

=  l,970,5U,00O 

88-9 

=  1,909,8*7,000 

91-6 

=  2,174,874.000 

96'3 

=  l,758,i-e.000 

101-0 

=  l,393,78i,00O 

105-7 

=    751.422.000 

110-i 

,      =    253.917,000 

116-1 

.      =      56.15*,00l> 

...     H.y',H,8l5.0'JO 
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CnblolMi. 

Levels  of  loobs  to    500  feet,  6*82  square  miles  x    74*6  iDches  =  1,181,982,000 

500  „    750    „    715            „  X    77-9      „  =  1,293.991,000 

750  „  1000    „    i)05            „  X    82-7      „  =  1,738,769,000 

1000  „  1250    „    9-70           „  X    87-4      „  =  1,969,568,000 

1250  ,.  1500    „    9-89            „  x    92  2      „  =  2,118,434,000 

1500  „  1750    „    9-43           „  x    970      „  =2,125060,000 

1750  „  2000    „    806            „  x  1017      „  =  1,904,337,000 

2000  „  2250    „    6-64            „  x  1065      „  =  1,642,879,000 

2250  „  2500    „    3  80            „  x  111*3      „  =     879,148,000 

2500  „  2750    „     1-88            „  X  1161      „  =     507,081,000 

2750  „  3000    „    1-02            „  x  1208      „  =     286,256,000 

over  3000    „    0  35           „  x  126*6      „  =     102,941,000 


Total        15,750,446,000 

Here,  again,  there  is  a  oloee  agreement  between  the  result  obtained 
by  this  method  and  that  oalonlated  from  the  mean  height,  which  gave  a 
total  annual  rainfall  of  15,600,760,000  cubic  feet. 

A  third  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  rain  falling  on  any 
•particular  region  is  afforded  by  drawing  lines  of  equal  rainfall,  measuring 
the  areas  between  the  lines,  and  multiplying  by  the  mean  annual  rain- 
fall. Where  the  lines  are  based  upon  sufficiently  numerous  records  of 
the  rainfall  at  various  heights,  this  method  should  give  excellent  resQits ; 
but  in  the  cases  under  discussion  the  number  of  observing  stations  is 
small,  and  the  majority  of  the  rain-gauges  are  situated  on  the  low-lying 
grounds,  only  two  being  placed  at  heights  exceeding  1000  feet,  both  at 
1800  feet:  therefore  the  figures  obtained  in  tliese  cases  are  most 
probably  below  the  truth.  Nevertheless,  we  have  attempted  to  lay 
down  the  lines  of  equal  rainfall  from  the  available  records,  as  shown  on 
the  rainfall  map  accompanying  this  paper  (see  Map  III.).  The  areas 
enclosed  by  the  lines  of  rainfall  have  been  measured  with  the  plani- 
nieter,  and  the  rainfall  calculated  for  the  Loch  Yennachar  catchment- 
basin,  with  the  following  results  : — 

CaMofeet. 
50  to    60  inches,  12*35  square  miles  x    55  iDches  =  1,578,040,000 


00  „  70 

»» 

28-97 

»♦ 

X  65 

»» 

=  4,374,714,000 

70  „  80 

>» 

18*93 

»« 

X  75 

>* 

=  3,298,372,000 

80  „  90 

t> 

8*55 

»» 

X  85 

»» 

=  1,688,400,000 

90  „  100 

»» 

4-21 

»» 

X  95 

n 

=  929,166000 

00  „  110 

»» 

2-28 

>» 

X  105 

M 

=  556,175,000 

Total         12,424,867,000 

In  like  manner,  the   rainfall  has  been  calculated  for  the  Loch 
Lubnaig  catchment-basin,  with  the  following  results : — 

CuUefeet. 
50  to    60  inches,    3-79  square  miles  x    55  inches  =    484,272,000 
60  „    70      „       23-80  ^  X    65      M      =3,607,591,000 

70  „    80      „       21-79  „  X    75      „      =  3,796,700,000 

80  „    1)0      .,       19-02  ,.  X    85      „      =  3,755,928,000 

HO  „  100      „         4-41  „  X    i»5      „      =     973,307,000 

100  „  110      ,,         0-49  .,  X  105      „      =     119,530.000 

Total         12,737,328,000 
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Tbe  rcBulta  obtai 

ed  by 

1 

Vinl  metlxKl 
Bcoond    ,, 
Third      „ 

(Dniebir  nIebiuDt.               Lshnilg  cuKlnPfiii 
14,857,214.000                   15.600,760,000 
H,!)91.SI  5.000                    15,750,446.000 
12.424,867,000                    12.7370128,000 

H<' 

14,091,209,000  c.  ft.           14,690.178,000 

Sinoe  Looli  Katrino  has  beeo  made  use  of  by  the  Glaegow  Curpora- 

**""*^*  as  the  flource  of  the  water-supply  to  that  city,  a  record  has  been 

^"^^t  of  the  amount  of  water  flowing  out  of  Lake  Vennaohar — or  rather, 

*~^acord  has  been  taken  twine  a  day  of  the  depth  of  water  flowing  over 

"^  "^'V'eir  at  Coilantogle,  fi-om  which  the  quantity  of  water  diacharged  may 

^*    calculated.     Whea  the  height  of  the  water  on  the  weir  exceeded  5 

^^ctee,  the  weir  became  a  drowned  weir,  bo  that  it    wiw  difficult  to 

■^^timate  the  outflow,  oa  there  wae  a  considerable  velocity  of  approach, 

I«Bpecially  during  floods. 
Mr.  Gate  has  kindly  supplied  us  with  the  readings,  taken  twice  a 
day  during  the  year  1869,  of  the  depth  of  the  outflowing  water  at 
Coilantogle,  and  from  these  figures  the  outflow  ha8  been  estimated  for 
that  year  at  9,572.000,000  cubic  feet  The  year  18U0  was  the  driest 
year  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  years,  and  we  are  not  satisfied  that 
this  oomputation  can  be  accepted  as  a  very  correct  estimate  of  the  out- 
flow from  this  catchment-basin  even  for  that  year.  It  would  have  been 
intereBting  to  have  calculated  the  outflow  for  twenty-five  years  in  the 

»eame  way  as  we  have  done  for  the  year  IBGO,  and  to  have  taken  the 
tnean.  However,  accepting  the  above  estimate  for  the  year  18ii9,  and 
adding  to  it  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  Glasgow  for  that  year, 
which,  from  Mr.  Gale's  table  showing  the  average  amount  of  water 
supplied  per  day  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  years  1866  and  1871, 
may  be  taken  at  about  l,<jo9,300,000  cubic  feet,  we  find  that  the  mean 
rainfall  exceeds  the  outflow  in  this  year  by 

Aoooriliug  (o  the  flrat  method 3.625,814,000  cubic  feot. 

„       second    , a,760,515,UOO  „ 

„      ILird      I,10y.567.IK)0  „ 


I^ealie  *  made  experiments  for  twenty  coaseoutive  years  on  the 
Allowance  to  be  made  for  absorption  by  vegetation  and  for  loss  by 
'  evaporation,  and  he  calculated  that  the  average  annual  amount  of  water 
I  ftbeorbed  and  evaporated  ia  equal  to  about  13  inches  of  rainfall.  On 
this  basis,  and  Hssuming  for  the  present  that  the  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  equal  to  abfjorptioo  and  evaporation  from  the 
land,  the  total  amount  of  water  lost  through  absorption  and  evaporation 
'Over  the  entire  catchment-basin  of  Loch  Yennachar  would  be  about 


Hee  Jour.  Scot.  Uet.  3oc.,  vol.  v.  p.  108,  1B78. 
No.  IV.— April.  1900.] 
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2,273,886,000  cubic  feet  per  annum  *  Comparing  this  figure  with  tb 
figures  given  above  showing  the  excess  of  rainfall  over  outflow,  we 
observe  that,  according  to  the  mean  of  the  three  methods,  the  diffeienod 
between  the  rainfall  and  outflow  is  greater  than  would  be  accounted  for 
by  absorption  and  evaporation  as  estimated  by  Leslie,  there  being  •& 
excess  according  to  the  first  two  methods,  and  a  deficiency  aocording  to 
the  third  method. 

The  foregoing  figures,  calculated  for  the  year  1869,  show  that  tho 
rainfall  unaccounted  for  by  outflow  at  Coilantogle,  and  supply  of  water 
to  Glasgow,  is  aocording  to  the  first  method  26  per  cent.,  aooording  to 
the  second  method  27  per  cent.,  and  according  to  the  third  method 
8  per  cent. :  this  percentage  must  be  referred  to  loss  by  absorption, 
evaporation,  and  the  loss  of  water  through  underground  channels. 


Notes  ox  the  Geology  of  the  Loch  Katrine  DisxRicr-t 
By  Messrs.  Ben.  N.  Peach,  f.k.s.,  and  Jouk  Horne,  f.g.s.,  from  unpab- 
lished  observations  made  during  the  course  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Scotland. 

All  the  lochs  referred  to  in  this  paper,  with  the  exception  of  Lock 
Arklet,  lie  within  the  catchment-basin  of  the  river  Teith.  above 
Callander.  Though  situated  about  a  mUe  to  the  west  of  Looh  Katrine, 
the  small  lake,  Loch  Arklet,  drains  into  Loch  Lomond. 

1.  Geological  Structure  of  the  area  embracing  these  Lochs. 

All  the  lochs,  save  the  lower  part  of  Loch  Yennachar,  lie  within  the 
territory  of  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  EUghlands,  which  are  bounded 
along  the  Highland  border  by  a  powerful  fault  stretching  from  Stons- 
haven  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  As  shown  on  the  geological  aketoh-mftp 
aooompanjing  this  paper,  this  dislocation  extends  from  AberfoQ  nortli- 
east  by  Leny  to  Luirgeann  on  the  Kelty  water.  On  the  south-east  aide 
of  this  fault  the  strata  belong  to  the  lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  formation, 
comprising,  next  the  fault,  andesitic  lavas  and  agglomerates  well  seen 
in  the  Kelly  water.  Further  to  the  southneast  there  is  a  biosd  belt  of 
conglomerate  arranged  in  beds,  which  are  inverted  or  vertioal  near  the 
fault,  and  as  the  observer  approaches  the  plain  they  dip  towmids  the 
south-east  and  pass  underneath  the  overhing  red  sandstones. 

On  the  north-west  side  of  this  great  boundary  fiault  of  the  Sgh* 
lands  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sedimentary  rocks  abo«it  half  a  tniU  ia. 
breadth*  refened  provisionally  to  the  Arenig  divisioii  of  the  SilvEM 


•  Th*  t^vm^v'^rktka  fivm  the  «ur^^  cf  ihe  l^kes  m  ill.  <rf 
f^:'  th<  Ocol.  ^;.-al  Survet  -f  the  I'aiied  Ki&oiom. 
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item,  and  conaistiDg  of  red  and  black  Bhalee,  radiolarian  oherts,  lime- 
|«t0De8  and  grits. 

To  the  north  of,  this  belt  of  doubtful  strata,  the  whole  of  the  area 

Included  in  the  geological  map  accompanying  this  paper  is  ocoupied  by 

iks  grouped  under  the  general  term  of  the  crystalline  schists  of  the 

ighlands.     The  latter  are  arranged  in  a  definite  order,  but  as  yet  it 

uncertain  whether  it  indicates  the  original  sequence  of  deposition. 

ae  groups  are  here  given  in  apparent  descending  order — ■ 

7.  GarnetiferouB  mica-sohists. 

6.  Loch  Tay  limestone  with  sills  of  epidiorite. 

5,  Mioa-sohista  with  sills  of  epidiorite. 

4.  Schistose  epidotio  grits  ("Green  Beds"). 

.'t.  Ben  Ledi  grits,  massive  and  Bometimes  achistose. 

2.  Aborfoil  slates  with  subordinate  baoda  of  grit. 

1,  Leny  and  Aberfoil  grit. 

For  a  distance  of  about  5  miles  northwards  from  the  great  boundary 

fault,  the  members  of  groups  I  to  4  are  arranged  in  more  or  less  parallel 

belts  or  strips  ninning  Bouth-weet  and  north-east,  the  strata  dipping 

at  high  angles  to  the  north'West.     The  groups  appear  in  consecutive 

order,  tbe  Leny  and  Aborfoil  grit  being  exposed  immediately  to  the 

north  of  the  doubtful  Areaig  rocks,  while  the  Aberfoil  elates  and  Ben 

Ledi  grits  appear  successively  to  the  north.     The  schistose  epidotio 

grits  (group  4),  which  lie  apparently  at  tbe  top  of  the  Ben  Ledi  grits, 

are  developed  still  further  to  the  north,  being  traceable  from  a  point 

not  far  to  the  south  of  Ben  Lomond,  north-east  by  Loch  Choii  and  the 

lower  part  of  Loch  Katrine,  thence  acrosa  the  hills  to  Stialbyre  and 

Loch  VoiL     From  the  Bi'aes  of  Balqubidder  they  can  be  followed  north- 

rards  to  Glen  Doohart,  and   they  reappear  in  Glen   Falloch    in  the 

axtreme  north-west  part  of  tbe  map.     At  the  head  of  Loch  Lubnaig 

Knd  in  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder  bIUb  or  intrusive  sheets  of  epidiorite 

ODonr  at  no  great  distance  from  the  "  Green  Beds." 

In  the  belt  between  Loch  Chon  and  Looh  Lubnaig  the  "  tlreen  Beds," 
together  with  the  Ben  Ledi  grits,  form  a  aeries  of  compiound  synclinal 
folds,  the  strata  being  inclined  at  high  angles.  To  the  north  and  west  of 
Green  Beds"  the  representatives  of  the  Ben  Ledi  grits  reappear 
and  cover  a  wide  area,  extending  from  Ben  Lomond  north-east  by  Loch 
Katrine  and  the  heights  surrounding  the  head  of  Looh  Yoil,  northwards 
1)y  Ben  More  and  westwards  to  Glen  Falloch,  Throughout  this  esten* 
nve  area  the  strata  are  inclined  at  gentle  angles:  in  marked  contrast 
irith  the  stnictiire  along  the  Highland  border  already  indicated.  There 
ia  here  a  change,  over  part  of  the  area  at  least,  in  the  lithological 
oharactera  of  the  Ben  Ledi  grit  group.  The  strata  become  more  schistose 
oaoeous,  merging  in  places  into  mica-schietB.  The  accompanying 
geological  map  shows  generally  where  these  grila  still  retaia  their 
nuMive  character  and  where  they  merge  into  mica-sohiats. 

2  A  2 
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The  outcrop  of  the  Loch  Tay  limestone  is  indicated  ou  the  geologiaX 
map,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  this  limestone,  together  with  the 
sills  of  epidiorite,  is  traceable  from  the  upper  part  of  Strath jre,  by  the 
Kirkton  glen,  to  Luib,  in  Glen  Dochart. 

In  addition  to  the  great  boundary  fault  already  referred  to,  separatJni^ 
the  lower  Old  Ked  Sandstone  from  the  crystalline  schists,  ▼arious  fanltHB 
trending  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  traverse  the  south-east  part  of  the  area  undoc" 
i*ODsidoration.    These  are,  in  the  main,  branches  of  the  great  dislocations 
which  has  been  traced  across  the  Highlands  for  a  distance  of  GO  milfi^ 
from  Loch  Vennachar  by  I..och  Lubnaig  and  Jjoch  Tay  to  Glen  Tilt    l^i 
common  with  the  dislocation  referred  to,  the  branch  faults  have  a  doiwo- 
throw  to  the  west  or  north-west,  and  they  shift  for  some  distance  the 
outcrops  of  the  strata  which  they  trayerse.     They  are  truncated  by  the 
great  boundary  fault  of  the  Highlands,  and  may  be  of  pre-Oid-Bed- 
Sandstone  age. 

The  existing  valley-system  of  the  basin  of  the  Teith  has  been  carved 
<»ut  of  a  tableland  of  crystalline  schists  of  varying  hardness.     Tbougli 
there  is  conclusive  evidence  of  great  erosion  during  the  suocessive  glaoiir 
tions  of  the  region,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  present  valley-system  must 
have  been  developed  in  pre-glacial  time.     There  is  one  point  conneotod 
with  the  geological  structure  of  this  region  which  has  bad  an  important 
bearing  on  the  evolution  of  the  valley -system.     Along  the  Highlaod 
border,  as   already  indicated,  there  is  a   great  development   of  oon* 
glomerates,  coarse  pebbly  grits,  and  grey wackes,  belonging  partly  to  the 
crystalline  schists  and  partly  to  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone.     These  strata, 
being  vertical  or  nearly  so,  would  be  much  less  easily  eooded  than  the 
gently  inclined  schistose  rocks  lying  to  the  north-west.       Such  an 
arrangement   would   naturally  lead  to  the   formation  of  narrow  and 
comparatively   flat-bottomed  valleys   behind  rocky  gorges,  the  lattsr 
being  cut  throngh  the  vertical  beds  of  hard  grit  and  conglomerate  along 
the  Highland  border.     That  this  remarkable  stroctare  miisi  have  like- 
wise contributed  to  the  erosion  of  lock-basins  during  the  glacial  period 
will  KxxMue  apparent  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  geological  strnctitre 
of  the  area  tniTen»e«l  by  the  larger  lakes. 

In  the  ca«e  of  Loch  Katrine,  which  is  the  laigost  and  deepest  of  the 
lochs  under  consideration,  there  is  a  great  loeky  barrier  at  its  outlet  dna 
to  the  Ben  Ledi  grits.  Here  they  form  a  belt  over  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  give  rise  to  the  rugged  scenery  so  characteristic  of  that  region. 
They  appear  on  the  crags  of  the  Tros«achs  at  the  month  of  the  loA,  oa 
the  ore^t  and  slopes  of  Ben  Venue  \^2o93  fe«t\  on  Ben  Bhieac  (2295  feet), 
and  on  the  height*  round  I^n  An  ^1:>J»>  feet\  The  strike  of  these  haiil 
and  durable  stmtu  is  F.  X.E,  una  W.S.W. — that  is»  at  right  anglei  t» 
the  outlet  01  the  Kvh.  and  the  V^j'Js  aiv  verticil  or  highly  indined. 

The  i>otoxK\v  of  the  l^n  Ledi  grit*  as  a  rocky  barrier  m«Bt  have 
cv^naidcmbly  iccz^?ased  by  the  development  of  epidotk  grits  or  ^  Gi 
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Bods"  lying  immediately  to  tbe  north.  Tlie  latter,  though  not  so 
niaseive  as  the  Ben  Ledi  grils,  are  hard  and  durable  ;  tbey  are  repeated 
by  ft  series  ofcomiiound  folds  for  nearly  a  mile  across  tbe  strike,  their 
northern  limit  being  near  Itrenacboil  Lodge.  Their  tren^l  is  likewise 
north-east  and  somh-west,  and  the  beds  are  vertical  or  highly  inclined. 

Oa  bolh  aides  of  Loch  Katrine  above  IJrenachoil  Lodge  the  geological 
structure  is  widely  different,  for  in  this  area  the  Ben  Ledi  grits,  grey- 
wackes.  and  slates  reappear  in  a  highly  schistose  form,  tbe  strnla  dipping 
generally  at  low  angles  to  the  soiith-^ast.  Over  much  of  this  region, 
as  already  indicated, the  altered  sediments  merge  into  mica-sohists  owing 
to  the  development  of  mica.  It  is  obvious  Ihat  these  materials  would 
yield  more  readily  to  the  agents  of  denudation  than  tbe  massive  pebbly 
grit«  of  Ren  Venue  and  the  Trossachs. 

Loch  Achray,  which  lies  about  a  mile  to  tbe  east  of  the  outlet  of 
I>cx:h  Katrine,  is  only  about  88  feet  below  the  level  of  the  latter  loch. 
A  powerful  fault  or  dislocation,  trending  north-east  and  Bouth-west, 
crosses  the  head  of  the  loch  near  the  Trossachs  Hotel,  which  brings  the 
massive  Ben  Ledi  grits  to  the  west  in  contact  with  slates  to  the  east. 
It  is  a  true  rock  basin  which  has  been  excavated  mainly  in  the  group 
of  less  durable  slatef. 

Loch  Vennachar  is  crossed  by  the  great  boundary  fault,  already 
referred  to,  along  the  HigWanil  border,  the  floor  of  the  eastern  portion 
being  composed  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  conglomerate,  while  that  of  the 
western  part  is  formed  of  grits  and  slates  belonging  to  the  crystalline 
schists.  Though  there  is  a  covering  of  drift  on  both  sides  of  tbe  lower 
part  of  the  loch,  still  this  sheet  of  water  forms  a  true  rock  basin,  for  the 
Old  lied  conglomerate  is  exposed  in  the  river  about  1200  yards  below 
the  outlet. 

Loch  Druukio  presents  several  interesling  geological  features.  On 
referring  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  an  arm  of  this  loch  runs  nearly 
east  and  west  for  upwards  of  half  a  mile  ;  the  northern  margin  is  com- 
posed of  massive  grits,  while  the  southern  margin  and  probably  the  floor 
of  Ibis  branch  of  the  loch  is  formed  of  less  durable  slates.  Another  anu 
of  this  lake  runs  N-N.E.,  in  the  direction  of  Loch  Vennachar,  the  eastern 
margin  of  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  course  of  a  fanit  that  oroases 
I»Gh  Vennachar  to  the  east  of  Lanrick. 

The  three  lakes.  Loch  Itoine,  Loch  Voil,  and  Loch  Lubnaig,  must 
have  formed  one  continuons  sheet  of  water  in  post-glacial  time.  Loch 
I)oine  is  now  separated  from  I,och  Voil  by  two  cones  of  alluvium,  to  be 
referred  to  presently.  Loch  Voil  is  separated  from  Loch  Luhnaig  by  a 
narrow  plain  of  alluvium  5  miles  in  length,  the  surface  of  Loch  Lubnaig 
being  6  feet  lower  than  that  of  Loch  Voil.  These  looha  form  isolated 
parts  of  a  true  rock  basin.  Below  the  outlet  of  T,och  Lubnaig  there  is 
«  prominent  rocky  barrier  composed  of  the  massive  grit  of  Leny  ami 
Aberfoil,  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.     The  strike 
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of  this  pebbly  grit  is  north-east  and  south-west,  And  the  beds  are  iDclined 
to  the  north-west  at  high  angles. 

Loch  Lubnaig  is  traversed  by  several  faults,  to  which  special  refeieDi 
will  be  made  in  the  sequel.     The  lower  part  of  the  loch  coincides 
the  trend  of  two  faults,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  determined  for 
distance  the  course  of  the  river  in  remote  geological  time. 

2.  Glaciatian. 

The  glacial  phenomena  in  the  lake  district  of  the  basin  of  the  TeittX^^ 
prove  beyond  doubt  that,  during  the  climax  of  the  ice-age,  the  i 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  area  now  under  consideration;  that  the 
movement  was  more  or  less  independent  of  the  existing  valley-system      —  i 
and  that  even  the  highest  mountains  were  overridden  by  the  ice.     Thi       ^ 
great  development  was  followed  by  a  period  of  local  glaciation,  whe: 
the  glaciers  were  confined  mainly  to  the  existing  vaUeys,  and 
the  boulder-clay  or  ground-moraine  of  the  earlier  period   was  largel; 
removed.     The  upper  limit  of  the  valley  glaciation  is  frequently  definec^- 
by  prominent  lines  of  moraines  strewn  with  boulders,  which  rise  to  ^^^ 
considerable  height  on  the  mountain-slopes.     The  evidence  pointing  vc:^ 
these  conclusions  may  now  be  briefly  summarized. 

On  the  watershed  to  the  north  of  Lochs  Doine  and  Toil,  the  treii^- 
of  the  ice-movement  during  the  great  glaciation,  as  proved  by  the  stria^-^ 
was  S.S.E.     Again,  on  the  lofty  watershed  east  of  Loch  Lubnaig  anrT 
south  of  Loch  Earn,  between  Ben  Each  (2660  feet)  and  Ben  Yorlioi::*- 
(3224  feet),  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  highest  mountains  i 
that  part  of  the  lake  district  were  overridden  by  the  ice.     There  th< 
mountains  are  composed  of  grits,  and  the  striae  are  well  preserved. 
Ben  Each  the  strise  point  S.E. ;  on  the  col  between  that  hill  and  Stoo 
Chroin,  S.  40^  E. ;  on  the  latter  mountain  about  S.E.,  and  on  the  slopes 
Ben  Yorlich,  at  a  height  of  25u0  feet,  the  trend  of  the  ioe-markiogs 
E.  40""  S.    In  the  tract  between  Loch  Lubnaig  and  Loch  ELatrine  simite^x* 
evidence  is  obtained  of  a  south-easterly  movement  at  great  elevation^ 
For  example,  on  Ben  Vane  (^2685  feet),  at  a  height  of  2642  feet^  the 
point  S.  15'  to  20^  E. ;  on  the  north  and  west  slopes  of  Ben  Ledi,  S.  35' 
and  on  the  crest  of  that  mountain,  at  a  height  of  2875  feet,  the  direotioit 
is  S.E.     In  like  manner  the  mountains  guarding  the  outlet  of  LooIk 
Katrine  are  glaciated  to  the  summit.     Striaa  occur  on  the  top  of  Be0^ 
Venue  at  a  height  of  2Si<Q  feet,  pointing  S.  40^  £. ;  on  Ben  An,  at 
elevation  of  1750  feet,  E.  30^  S. ;  and  on  Ben  Bhreac,  to  the  west  of 
Venue,  the  direction  of  the  ice-markings  is  S.  30^  to  40^  £.     Again,  on 
the  watershed  between  I^och  Voil  and  Loch  Katrine,  the  evidence  iaH' 
catcs  a  south-easterly  movement   during   the  great  extension  of  th» 
ice.     For  iustunoe.  at  various  points  on  Taobh  na  CoiUe«  at  elevatiotf 
between  2uOC'  feet  and  2250  feet,  the  striae  point  S.  30"^  E.,  and  on  MfiiU      K  , 
Gaothach,  S.  oO~   E.     In  the  tract  immediately  to  the  8outh-w6ift        «.  ^ 
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oil  Katrine  the  trend  of  the  ice-markings  varies  from  S.S.E.  to  E.S.E. 
r  example,  on  Maol  Mor  (2249  feet)  about  the  2000-feet  oontour-line, 
fclie  north  of  Looh  Arklet,  the  direction  is  abont  S.  15°  K ;  and  on  the 
mt  of  Ben  Uaimhe,  to  the  south  of  that  looh,  S.  10''  to  15""  E.  East- 
rcls,  throughout  the  tract  between  Looh  Chon  and  the  Trossachs,  the 
cxd  is  E.S.E.  To  the  south  of  the  lofty  heights  stretching  from  Ben 
ci.Tie  towards  Ben  Ledi,  the  direction  of  the  striae  is  more  easterly, 
18  showing  that  the  ice,  after  crossing  the  high  ground,  was  deflected 
ir«  towards  the  east  (see  glacial  striae  on  Map  II.). 

ILhe  general  south-easterly  movement  of  the  ice  during  the  great 
c^iation,  throughout  the  lake  district  of  the  basin  of  the  Teith,  is 
^rmed  by  the  dispersal  of  stones  in  the  boulder-clay,  and  by  the 
c^sport  of  erratics.  Many  of  the  boulders  have  been  carried  far  from 
£'7  source,  and  are  now  found  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  of 

district,  some  even  at  greater  elevations  than  the  parent  rock. 
rZTo  the  east  of  Loch  Lubnaig,  on  Ben  Yorlich,  at  a  height  of  3000 
»9  boulders  of  gametiferous  mica-schist  are  found  resting  on  glaciated 
Spaces  of  pebbly  grit.  Again,  on  the  same  mountain,  at  a  similar 
7"«tion,  there  are  erratics  of  epidiorite  and  hornblende-schist — crocks 
L^»h  are  associated  with  the  Loch  Tay  limestone,  and  which  must  have 
^Kzi  transported  from  lower  ground  to  the  north.  Similar  boulders  are 
b  with  on  Stuc  a  Ghroin  and  on  Ben  Each.  Again,  in  the  boulder- 
^  on  the  slopes  of  Ben  Ledi,  blocks  of  hornblende-schist  occur,  which 
Qbt  have  been  transported  for  some  distance.  On  the  south  side  of 
^li  Katrine,  between  Stronaohlachar  and  the  aquedact  of  the  Glasgow 
^.^rworks,  boulders  of  quartzite  and  gametiferous  mica-schist,  which 

foreign  to  the  basin  of  Loch  Katrine,  are  found  in  the  boulder-clay. 
■Awards  near  Brenachoil  Lodge,  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Katrine, 
K^  are  blocks  of  black  schist,  like  that  which  accompanies  the 
^^^rtzite  of  central  Perthshire,  and  which  has  not  been  detected  within 
catchment-basin  of  Loch  Katrine.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to 
"^e  that,  during  the  climax  of  the  glacial  period,  the  ice-movement 
A  independent  of  the  existing  valley-system.  Indeed,  from  the 
^  ence  furnished  by  the  striae  and  the  transport  of  boulders,  it  may 
inferred  that  the  minimum  thickness  of  the  ice-sheet  during  this 
i^^  must  have  been  not  less  than  3000  feet  in  the  lake  district  of 
^"Wishire. 

*irhe  boulder-clay  or  ground-moraine,  which  was  laid  down  during 
fpreat  glaciation,  must  have  been  extensive,  for  it  is  found  at  great 
^'ations,  and  it  sometimes  attains  a  great  thickness.  For  instance,  in 
'  lee  of  the  ridge  of  Ben  Vane,  to  the  west  of  Loch  Lubnaig,  it 
^c^hes  a  height  of  2290  feet,  and  in  places  it  is  over  100  feet  thick. 
^t;  a  large  part  of  tliis  deposit  was  removed  during  the  later  glaciation 
^  the  valley  glaciers,  for  the  relics  occur  above  the  limits  of  the  valley- 
'Qqraines,  the  latter  resting  frequently  on  the  solid  rock. 
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Only  a  brief  allusion  is  necessary  to  show  the  deTelopment  of  tb 
later  glaciers.  The  striee  produced  by  this  later  movement  ooinoide 
generally  with  the  treud  of  the  existing  valleys.  But  though  thii  it 
true,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  even  the  larger  valley-gladem  were 
thick  enough  to  overflow  minor  watersheds.  For  instance,  the  gluMr 
which  descended  tbe  basin  of  Loch  Katrine  was  thick  enough  to  override 
the  low  col  between  that  loch  and  Loch  Chon,  while  another  brandi 
passed  westwards  by  Loch  Arklet  towards  Loch  Lomond.  Another 
example  of  the  same  phenomenon  might  be  quoted.  The  glacier  whiok 
descended  the  basin  of  Loch  Yoil  towards  Loch  Lubnaig  was  thidc 
enough  to  overflow  the  col  between  Strathyre  and  Loch  Earn,  while 
another  branch  ascended  Glen  Buckie  and  joined  the  Loch  Lubmig 
glacier  at  Laggan. 

Moraines  are  well  developed  in  most  of  the  valleys,  and  are  fre- 
quently arranged  in  concentric  lines,  as  in  Glen  Finglas,  north  of  Brig  o' 
Turk.  On  the  south  side  of  Loch  Katrine,  between  the  jetty  and  Glaat- 
hoile,  the  moraines  are  distributed  in  parallel  lines  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  As  already  indicated,  the  upper  margins  of  the  valley-gladert 
are  defined  by  the  moraines. 

3.   The  Soundings  viewed  in  Relation  to  the  Geological  History  of  the  AnOf 

and  Kith  Reference  to  the  Origin  of  the  Lakes. 

Loch  Doine^  Loch  Fot7,  and  Loch  Lubnaig. — Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  fact  that,  in  post-glacial  time,  Loch  Doine,  Iioch  Ydl, 
and  Loch  Lubnaig  must  have  formed  one  continuous  sheet  of  water, 
and  that  their  subsequent  isolation  has  been  due  to  the  depositioii  ti 
sediment. 

Loch  Doine  has  been  separated  from  Loch  Yoil  by  alluvial  cones  laid 
down  by  two  streams,  one  from  the  north  at  Monachylemore,  and  another 
from  the  south  at  Monachyle  Tuarach.  The  50-feet  subaqueous  line  hi§ 
been  traced  round  the  Loch  Doine  basin,  aud  the  deepest  sounding  is  65 
feet.  At  the  head  of  this  loch  there  is  an  alluvial  flat  that  stretchei 
westwards  for  1^  miles,  formed  by  tbe  Lochlarig  river  and  its  tributariea 
The  gradual  silting  up,  which  is  in  constant  progress  at  the  head  of  LoA 
Doine  at  tbe  mouths  of  the  Lochlarig  river  and  AUt  Camaig,  is  weU 
shown  by  the  resultant  curve  in  the  50-feet  contour-line. 

That  Loch  Yoil  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  Loch  Doine  basin  is 
further  proved  by  the  soundings,  for  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
cones  just  referred  to,  the  50-feet  contour-line  is  met  with,  and  has  boea 
traced  round  both  sides  of  tbe  loch  eastwards  to  about  Ledereidi— * 
distance  of  about  2  miles.  From  this  point  eastwards  the  lake  gradually 
Bhallows  towards  the  alluvial  flat  at  Balquhidder,  where  moraines  oooor 
within  400  yards  of  Kirkton  and  Stronvar  Bridge.  The  deepest  part  rf 
the  lake  is  enclosed  by  the  i»0-feet  contour-line  at  the  head  of  the  loch 
near  Monachylebcg,  and  tbe  deepest  sounding  within  this  line  is  98  feat 
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The  trend  of  Loohs  Doine  and  Veil  roughly  ooinoides  with  the  strike 
of  the  crystalline  schists  in  that  district.  It  is  oblique — indeed,  nearly 
at  right  angles — to  the  movement  of  the  great  ioe-sheet  during  the  climax 
of  glacial  conditions,  and  it  harmonisses  with  the  course  of  the  later 
▼alley-glacier.  Several  small  faults  occur  on  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder, 
north  of  Loch  Yoil,  and  on  the  hill-slope  south  of  Loch  Doine,  but  these 
are  of  little  structural  importance. 

The  long  stretch  of  alluvium  that  separates  Loch  Yoil  from  Loch 
Lubnaig  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Galair  burn  in  Glen  Buckie,  by  the 
Kirkton  burn  at  Balquhidder,  and  by  various  streams  on  both  sides  of 
Strathyre.  The  silting  up  now  in  progress  at  the  head  of  Loch  Lubnaig 
18  well  shown  by  the  tongues  of  alluvium,  on  both  sides  of  the  Balvag 
river,  that  project  for  some  distance  into  the  loch  and  isolate  small 
basins  of  fresh  water.  About  half  a  mile  north  of  Loch  Lubnaig  a 
moraine  rises  out  of  the  alluvium,  probably  a  fragment  of  the  adjacent 
moraine  on  both  sides  of  the  valley.  As  the  top  of  this  moraine  probably 
rose  above  the  level  of  the  ancient  united  lake,  the  depth  of  the  latter 
near  this  locality  could  not  have  been  very  great. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  of  Loch  Lubnaig  will  show  that  its  floor  is 
much  more  irregular  than  that  of  Loch  Yoil.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  partly  by  the  presence  of  alluvial  cones  formed  by  various  streams, 
and  by  features  connected  with  the  geological  structure  of  the  basin. 

The  deepest  parts  of  this  lake  form  two  basins  enclosed  by  the 
100-feet  contour-line,  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south  of 
Ardchullarie  More.  The  upper  one,  about  500  yards  long,  is  146  feet 
deep,  and  the  lower  one,  about  900  yards  long,  is  108  feet  in  depth. 
Though  now  separated  by  alluvial  detritus  brought  down  by  the  Ard- 
ohallarie  burn  from  the  north-east,  and  by  the  Dnbh  Shruith  burn  from 
the  south-west,  these  basins  were  probably  originally  continuous.  The 
powerful  Loch  Tay  fault  with  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  course,  and  with  a 
downthrow  to  the  west,  crosses  Loch  Lubnaig  immediately  to  the  south 
of  Ardchullarie  More,  and  strikes  the  west  margin  of  the  lake  near  the 
spit  of  sand  to  be  referred  to  presently  (eee  Map  XL).  The  steep  gradient 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  spit  of  sand 
coincides  with  the  course  of  the  Loch  Tay  fault.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  the  Loch  Tay  fault  a  minor  dislocation,  with  a 
similar  trend  and  downthrow,  crosses  the  lake  and  follows  the  channel 
of  the  Dubh  Shruith  bum.  Now  the  lower  deep  basin  lies  to  the  east 
or  upthrow  side  of  the  Loch  Tay  fault,  and  the  upper  deep  basin  is  on 
the  west  or  downthrow  side  of  the  Dubh  Shruith  fault.  These  disloca- 
tions doubtless  produced  brecciation  of  the  strata  along  the  lines  of 
movement,  which  led  to  more  rapid  disintegration  of  the  materials. 

Close  to  the  north-west  limit  of  the  upper  basin  enclosed  by  the 
100-feet  contour-line  the  loch  shallows  to  20  feet,  and  from  thence 
north-westwards  to  a  point  opposite  Bienacreag  the  depth  increases  to 
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r<2  feet.     Here  there  ia  a  small  baain  enclosed  by  tlie  50-&ot  ooBtmr'  • 
line. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  loch,  on  the  east  side,  there  is  ft  steep 
gradient  wbioh  ooiuoides  with  a  line  of  fault,  having  a  downthrow  to 
the  west  (see  Map  II.).  As  already  indicated,  this  dislocation  together 
with  the  Loch  Tay  fault  may  have  detenuiaed  in  part  the  course  of  the 
river  in  remote  geological  time.  But  an  impartial  consideTatioii  of  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  son ndinge  shows  that  the  faults  cannot  account 
for  the  erosion  of  the  lake  basio-  The  striking  fact  that  the  lower  deep 
basin  of  Loch  Lubnaig  coincides  with  the  upthrow  aide  of  the  Looh 
Tay  fault — the  most  powerful  dislocation  traversing  the  crystalline  ■• 
schistB  of  this  area — shows  that  this  rock-basin  must  be  ascribed  to  an 
erosive  agent  actiog  iudependently  of  the  linea  of  fault.  It  has  fnrther 
been  shown  that  Lochs  Voil  and  Doine  must  have  been  originally  con- 
tinuous with  Loch  Lubnaig.  The  deepest  Bouudiug  in  Loch  Toil  i 
!I8  feet,  and  in  Looh  Lubnaig  14(.i  feet,  and  it  is  obvious  that  their 
erosion  must  be  ascribed  to  a  common  cause.  The  upper  part  of  Loch 
Lubnaig  coincides  roughly  with  the  trend  of  the  ice-sheet  during  the 
great  glaoiatiou,  which,  from  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  must  have  attained  a  minimum  thickness  of  3000  feet.  But  thft 
basin  must  have  undergone  further  erosion  by  the  large  valley-glacier. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Ardcbullarie  More,  on  the  vreat 
margin  of  Loch  Lubnaig,  there  is  a  prominent  spit  of  sand  extending 
into  the  lake  for  about  100  yards.  It  occurs  not  far  to  the  south  of  the 
bend  in  the  lake,  at  tlie  meeting-point  of  the  waves  produced  by  the 
prevalent  westerly  winds.  By  the  action  of  the  waves  the  eaad  ia 
steadily  borne  outwards  on  both  sides  of  the  spit,  and  from  the  soondingii 
it  is  clear  that  this  feature  prajects  far  into  the  lake.  Further,  it  mart 
have  been  in  process  of  formation  when  the  loch  stood  at  a  higher  level, 
for  a  section  appears  in  the  adjacent  railway  cutting,  which  shows  t 
sloping  layers  of  sand  coinciding  with  the  form  of  the  spit. 

Loch  Lubnaig  originally  extended  to  a  point  below  Coireachrombie, 
about  three' quarters  of  a  mile  below  its  present  outlet.  This  point  fa 
been  silted  up  by  the  detritus  laid  down  by  the  Stauk  and  Anie  buma. 
The  original  southern  termination  of  thy  lake  touched  the  rocky  barriBT 
formed  by  the  Leny  grit.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  the  level  o/C 
Loch  Lubnaig  has  been  lowered  about  20  feet  by  the  denuding  action  of 
the  river  Leny. 

Ltxh  Kalrine.~Foi  a  distance  of  4  miles  west  from  Brenachoil  Lodg« 
to  Stronaoblachar— about  the  half  of  the  total  length  of  the  looh— 
lake  has  a  comparatively  flat  bottom,  enclosed  by  the  400-feet  oontontw 
line.  The  deepest  sounding  in  Loch  Katrine,  4;>5  feet,  is  at  the  eaateni 
limit  of  this  basiu,  nearly  due  south  of  Brenachoil.  The  chart  shoWB 
that  the  soundings  throughout  this  basin  gradually  increase  in  deptil 
eastwards  to  Brenachoil  Lodge.     The  position  of  the  deepest  soonding 
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is  oC  interest,  seeing  that  the  strata  which  form  the  floor  of  the  lake  at 

Udm  point  consist  of  schistose  micaceous  grits,  to  the  north-west  of  the 

epi<lotio  grits  (*' Green  Beds")  and  the  Ben  Ledi  grits,  the  two  latter 

gfoxxps  having  formed  the  great  rocky  barrier  at  and  above  the  outlet  of 

tho  lake. 

INear  the  upper  end  of  the  loch  a  rocky  barrier  crosses  the  lake  from 
Pox*i;uellan  by  the  Black  island  to  Rudha  Maoil  Mhir  an-t  Salainn.  The 
it  sounding  along  this  barrier  is  90  feet,  and  the  shallowest  is  48 
>•  On  its  .lower  side  the  100-feet  contour-line  well-nigh  crosses  the 
Above  it  there  is  another  basin  over  half  a  mile  in  length,  the 
S*^&«iitest  depth  of  which  is  128  feet,  immediately  in  front  of  the  rocky 
y*^^ge  just  referred  to.  Westwards  the  lake  shallows,  and  at  its  head 
^t;  lias  been  silted  up  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  by  the  alluvium  laid 
^O'WTi  by  the  Gyle  river. 

Below  Brenachoil  Lodge  the  soundings  show  an  uneven  floor,  due 

pTobably  to  ridges  of  rock  rather  than  to  morainio  deposits,  if  we  may 

3^dge  from  the  geological  features  on  both  sides  of  the  lake.     Ellen's 

^e  is  composed  of  epidotio  grits  (**  Green  Beds  "),  and  the  promontories 

^f  Am  Priosan  partly  of  '*  Green  Beds  "  and  partly  of  Ben  Ledi  grits. 

The  promontory  between  the  pier  and  the  sluice  is  formed  of  Ben  Ledi 

grits. 

During  the  geological  survey  of  that  region  several  small  faults  were 
found  to  cross  Loch  Katrine,  but  these  are  of  minor  importance,  and 
have  produced  locally  a  slight  brecciation  of  the  strata.  It  is  a  typical 
example  of  a  rock  basin.  The  deepest  sounding  occurs  in  the  front  of  the 
•^eat  rocky  barrier  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  in  accordance  with  what 
-we  might  naturally  expect  on  the  theory  of  glacial  erosion.  Though  the 
-soundings  prove  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake  to  be  131  feet  below  sea- 
level,  yet  this  depth  is  in  proportion  to  the  vast  thickness  of  the  ice 
during  the  successive  glaciations  of  the  basin. 

Loch  Achray. — This  lake  forms  one  basin,  the  deepest  part  being 
enclosed  by  the  90-feet  contour-line,  and  the  deepest  sounding  being 
97  feet.  A  fault,  with  a  downthrow  to  the  west,  crosses  the  head  of  the 
loch  at  the  Trossachs  Hotel,  which  has  produced  considerable  brecciation 
of  the  strata,  a  feature  probably  continued  along  the  floor  of  the  loch 
between  the  hotel  and  Achray.  The  greater  part  of  this  lake  is  on  the 
Tip  throw  side  of  the  fault  just  referred  to,  and  the  basin,  as  already 
indicated,  has  been  excavated  mainly  in  slates. 

Loch  Vennacluir. — Between  Loch  Achray  and  Loch  Vennachar  there 
is  a  strip  of  alluvium,  the  difference  in  level  between  the  two  lakes 
"being  6  feet.  The  successive  terraces  show  that  these  two  lakes 
originally  formed  one  sheet  of  water,  which  stood  at  a  somewhat 
liigher  level.  Loch  Vennachar  contains  one  prominent  basin,  about 
2  miles  in  length,  enclosed  by  the  50-feet  contour-line.  Within  this 
limit  there  are  two  smaller  basins,  whicli  fall  below  the  level  of  the 
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100-feet  contour-line  (see  Map  Y.).     The  deepest  sonnding  is  111  feet, 
which  occurs  to  the  north-east  of  Invertrossachs,  on  the  line  of  the  giett 
boundary  fault  along  the  Highland  border,  which  has  a  downthrow  to  the 
south-east.    West  of  this  dislocation  the  floor  of  the  lake  rises  sharply  to 
a  level  of  20  feet  below  the  surface.    Westwards,  however,  near  LaDrick, 
the  depth  increases  to  50  feet,  a  feature  which  coincides  with  the  conne 
of  two  faults  crossing  the  loch — branches  of  the  Loch  Tay  fault,  and 
each  having  a  similar  downthrow  to  the  west.     Doubtless  where  the 
deep  soundings  coincide  with  lines  of  fault,  the  strata  have  been  miiofa 
shattered  and  crushed,  which  has  led  to  the  more  rapid  disintegratum 
of  the  materials.     But  though  these  faults  may  have  led  to  local  modifi- 
cations of  the  floor  of  the  lake,  they  obviously  do  not  account  for  the 
excavation  of  the  basin.     The  long,  narrow  hollow,  crossing  obUqnely 
these  lines  of  dislocation,  points  to  glacial  erosion. 

Loch  Drunkie, — Beference  has  already  been  made  to  the  geologiflil 
features  of  this  basin  (see  p.  345).  In  the  western  portion  of  the 
west  branch,  where  the  hollow  has  been  scooped  out  of  slates,  a  miiU 
part  of  the  floor  is  enclosed  within  the  50-feet  contour-line.  1h» 
deepest  sounding,  97  feet,  occurs  in  the  north  branch  of  the  lake  i& 
front  of  a  ridge  to  the  east,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  about  150  M 
above  the  loch.  The  direction  of  the  striss  at  Loch  Drnnkie  is  K  SO^'&i 
and  the  deepest  sounding  is  found  where  the  erosion  must  have  beee 
greatest. 

Loch  ArUet.^Thia  lake  lies  across  the  path  of  the  great  ioe-sh«^ 
and  coincides  with  the  trend  of  the  later  movement  (see  pp.  347  and348)i 
Both  the  north  and  south  shores  of  this  loch  are  surrounded  by  monuBMr 
but  though  such  is  the  case,  the  stream  flows  over  solid  rook,  where  it 
leaves  the  alluvial  flat  1~  miles  west  of  the  outlet,  and  oontinueB  ^ 
flow  for  half  a  mile  over  solid  rock.  Originally  the  lake  must  hiv* 
extended  westwards  to  this  barrier,  for  the  intervening  strip  of  allutiiui 
has  been  laid  down  by  the  bums  joining  the  Arklet  water  not  hr  b^ 
the  outlet.  On  this  flat  there  are  moraines  rising  up  in  the  midit « 
the  alluvium.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  loch  is  67  feet.  At  the  upp* 
or  east  end,  where  the  loch  is  shallow,  two  islets  appear,  one  formed  <^ 
solid  rock  and  the  other  of  moraine  matter. 

The  soundings  of  the  various  lakes  in  the  basin  of  the  Teith  abo^ 
Callander,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  geological  stmolV^ 
and  glacial  phenomena  of  that  area,  furnish  strong  evidence  in  sappo^ 
of  the  theory  of  their  excavation  by  ice-action.  It  is  probable  th>^ 
though  the  lakes  lie,  as  a  rule,  across  the  path  of  the  great  mer  de  ^^ 
they  may  have  been  partially  eroded  by  that  ice-sheet ;  at  the  810* 
time  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  final  modification  must  hl^ 
been  produced  by  the  large  valley- glaciers. 
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SOUTH-WEST  SUSSEX.* 
By  HUGH  ROBERT  KILL.  D.So.,  LL.D,,  F.R.S.E. 
Woodlandt  and  Agrifulture. — No  data  have  been  found  to  show  that 
Ihere  is  anything  dialinctive  in  the  flora  or  fnuoa  of  the  diBtrict  under 
sonsideration  which  would  single  it  out  from  the  neighbouring  parte  of 
the  south  of  England.  White  of  Selbourne  believed  that  the  wheatear, 
t,  bird  much  sought  after  as  a  delicacy  and  extraordinarily  abundant  in 
sastern  Soesex,  was  never  taken  west  of  the  Arun ;  but  thiB  has  been 
diowQ  to  be  a  mistake.  The  quality  of  the  fish  of  the  district  was 
formerly  renowned.  Izaac  Walton  said  there  were  four  good  things  in 
Sussex — "  a  Seleey  cockle,  a  Chichester  lobater,  an  Arundel  mullet,  and 
kn  Amberley  trout,"  all  four  coming  from  within  the  limits  of  these 
■heeta.  There  are  extensive  parka  containing  a  Urge  number  of  deer. 
In  his  'Deer  Parks  and  Faddocka  of  England,'  published  in  JSU2,  Mr. 
Whitaker  enumeralea  the  fallowing  which  oocur  in  the  district  under 
Bonsideration  :  Arundel  Park,  1150  acres,  with  liOO  fallow  deer  and  30 
red  deer  ;  Cowdray  Park,  willi  800  acres  and  350  fallow  deer ;  Petwortb 
Park,  AT5  acres  and  550  deer ;  Parham  Park.  450  acres  and  250  deer ; 
And  Burton  Park,  with  300  acres  and  from  150  to  180  deer.  Probably 
)  equal  area  in  England  contains  so  great  a  number  of  deer. 
The  Agricultural  Eoturns  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
Seal  with  whole  counties  only,  and  the  Board  is  pledged  not  to  pub- 
ish  the  statistics  of  any  individual  parish.  By  grouping  the  parishes, 
kowever,  it  is  jioasible  so  to  arrange  the  statistics  as  to  diatingniah  the 
a  natural  divisions  of  auil  from  one  another  in  a  general  way.  This 
Banuot  be  done  completely,  because  one  parish  frequently  eifende  over 
leveral  different  geological  formations,  and  round  the  borders  of  the 
•beet  there  are  portions  of  many  ]iarishes  which  have  to  be  left  out  of 
•ccount.  The  central  group  of  parishes  includes  those  lying  wholly  on 
tfae  Chalk, and  only  invaded  at  one  or  two  points  by  small  tcuguesof  drill 
in  the  valleys.  This  group  is  flanked  to  the  north  by  a  belt  of  parishes, 
each  including  a  narrow  strip  of  Challt,  a  narrow  strip  of  Upper  Oreen- 
ind,  a  narrow  strip  of  Gault,  and  usually  some  of  the  Lower  Greeuaands, 
but  beyond  them  is  a  group  lying  wholly  on  the  Lower  Greensanda. 
tjimilarly,  to  the  south  of  the  Chalk  there  is  a  transition  belt  of  parishes 
partly  on  Chalk  and  partly  on  the  drift-covered  Tertiary  strata  ;  whilst 
,  Bouth  of  these  the  largest  division  of  all  lies  wholly  on  the  Tertiaries 
band  drift.  Altogether  1^51  square  inilee  are  included  in  the  areas 
■  pouped  for  agricultural  ataliatics  out  of  the  '270  square  milea  of  land  in 
I  &e  sheets.     The  totals  are  given  iu    Table  V. ;    but    for  purposes  of 

the  Royal  Geographioftl  Society,  Pebruarj  5, 1800.  CoBliQUcdfromp.227. 
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coiiiparison  tfac  ratios  in  TaMl*  VI.  nill  In;  more  useful.     Oalr  thi'  chitf 
crops  and  tlie  principiil  kimls  ut'  live  Htock  are  cousidered,  while,  foi  ili« 
sake  of  comparison,  tlie  pDpnlatioti  in  the  several  groups  is  aiMcl. 
la  the  Tcj^iun  as  a  wtiolo  there  is  rather  lees  permaueiit  pasture  thia 


arublo  laud,  nlthxugh  tlic  gmsscs  grown  iu  rotation  with  other  crops 
increase  tlie  ti.tal  piiKlnriige  to  rather  mure  tliun  the  area  of  lund  under 
grain  lunl  root  ii..p^.  In  1-;'^  lu^alIy  ,.iie.|niirtcrof  the  araWo  land  wu 
uiidi-r  whtat,  one  tiltli  nii.l.r  ^Mts,  imd  only  one- four  teenth  under  l«rl«T. 
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The  acreage  under  rotation  grasses  and  clover  was  almost  the  same  iS 
that  nuder  wheat. 

The  three  chief  classes  of  live  stock  were  kept  on  the  average  in 
the  proportion  of  one  i)ig,  two  cattle,  and  ten  sheep.  By  oomparing  the 
different  groups,  an  interesting  relation  will  be  observed  between  tlie 
geological  character  of  the  land  and  the  nature  of  its  productions. 

The  rich  soils  of  the  drift  and  Tertiaries  south  of  the  Chalk  are  by 
far  the  most  fertile  and  the  most  farmed.  They  yielded  in  1898  over  40 
bushels  of  wheat  or  barley  per  acre,  Go  bushels  of  oats,  and  6 J  tons  of 
]>otatoes,  while  every  hundred  acres  of  pasturage  fed  34  cattle  and  156 
sheep.  The  country  entirely  underlain  by  the  Lower  Grcensand  in  the 
north  yielded  only  35  bushels  of  wheat  or  barley  per  acre,  54  bushels  of 
oats,  and  ;i^  tons  of  potatoes,  and  every  hundred  acres  of  its  pasturage 
supi>orted  32  cattle  and  70  sheep.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  part  of  the  distriet 
where  there  are  fewest  sheep,  although  the  number  of  cattle  is  little 
less  than  in  the  south.  On  the  Chalk  the  yield  of  crops  is  about  the 
eame  as  on  the  Greensands,  but  oats  yielded  nearly  57  bushels  per  j 
acre,  and  were  cultivated  to  the  same  extent  as  wheat.  The  pastuieb 
which  was,  relatively  to  area,  twice  as  extensive  as  in  the  southern 
division,  fed  on  every  hundred  acres  only  12  cattle,  but  149  sheep. 

Summarizing  the  results,  it  may  be  said  that  in  every  particular  the 
farms  of  the  southern  district  were  best,  the  largest  proportion  of  arable 
land,  the  smallest  proportion  of  woodland,  the  heaviest  crops*  and  the 
largest  number  of  every  kind  of  live  stock  to  the  acre  of  pasturage. 
On  the  Greensands  north  of  the  Chalk  the  ground  was  almost  equally 
divided  between  arable  and  pasture  land,  agprioulture  was  poorer,  the 
extent  of  unenclosed  commons  much  greater,  and  the  proportional  area 
of  land  under  beirley  and  potatoes  greater,  though  the  yield  was  poorer. 
On  the  Chalk  the  pasture  land  far  exceeded  the  arable  land  in  amount; 
the  number  of  sheep  kept  in  proportion  to  cattle  was  three  times  ae 
great  as  on  the  coastal  plain,  and  four  times  as  great  as  on  the  Green- 
sands to  the  north ;  while  the  proportional  area  under  wheat,  barley» 
and  potatoes  was  the  smallest,  and  that  under  oats  the  larg^t. 

Generalizing  more  broadly  stiU,  the  coastal  plain  in  the  south  may 
be  said  to  be  mainlj*  agricultural  and  grazing  country,  the  Chalk  DowM 
almost  wholly  pastoral,  and  the  Greensand  valley  in  the  north  mainly 
devoted  to  grazing.  The  cause  of  these  differences  is  to  be  found  in  the 
soil,  both  as  regards  its  composition  and  its  behaviour  towards  the  rain- 
water which  falls  on  it. 

The  areas  of  woodland  were  calculated  in  two  ways.  By  direol 
measurement  the  woods  marked  on  the  map  (1895  edition)  cover  38H) 
square  miles,  while  from  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  1898  they  amount 
only  to  2G'o  square  miles.  The  latter  figure  only  aooounts  for  251 
square  miles  of  the  land,  the  former  for  270.  Deducting  2*6  squaie 
miles  which  lie,  according  to  measurement,  on  the  19  square  miles  left 
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out  of  aooouDt  in  the  Agricultural  Be  turns,  the  measured  woodkadi 
cover  85 '4  square  miles  on  the  area  included  in  the  Agricultural  Betsiu 
— a  fair  agreement,  as  the  Agricultural  Returns  probably  inchde  opeo 
woodlands  as  pastures,  and  do  not  take  account  of  parks. 

Pine  woods  coyer  only  about  one  square  mile  on  the  GreeoHods 
north  of  the  Chalk.  All  the  rest  of  the  wood  is  deciduous,  lazgely 
beech,  and  is  distributed  on  the  various  geological  formations  u 
follows : — 

Table  VII.— Woodlands  in  1895  fbom  Map. 


210  aqnare  miles  congldered. 


Square 
milet. 


On  the  Chalk       

On  the  Tertiaries  and  drift 
On  the  Lower  Greensands 
OnAllnvinm        

Total 


•  a. 

•  •• 

•  •  • 


23-5 
3-9 

10-6 
OH) 


Permit 
ofint 


29-7 
4-3 

20-8 
0-0 


380 


14*0 


Table  V I  IL— Woodlands  in  1898.    Aorictltural  Rbtcrns. 


3S1  tqiure  miles  considered. 


In 


wholly  on  Chalk     

partly  on  and  partly  south  of  Chalk 
on  Tertiariee  south  of  Chalk 
partly  on  ami  partly  north  of  Chalk 
on  Lower  Greenaands  north  of  Chalk 


Total 


1 

Square 

Pereeat. 

1 

miles. 
12-0 

ofaxMu 

•  ••     , 

21-3 

1-9 

94 

24 

2-7 

7-4 

141 

Ik  ... 

2-9 

84 

26-6 


10-5 


The  summit  line  of  the  Downs  is  nsnally  bare  of  wood,  except  fBt 
wind-swept  bushes,  and  so  are  most  of  the  TaUevs  in  the  ChalL  0* 
n^unded  summits  which  rise  in  the  centre  of  the  Downs  between  A* 
dry  Talleys  are  duuracteristioally  crowned  with  small  dumps  of  tnH 
A  bioken  line  of  plantation  mns  along  the  face  of  the  northem  e&aUf 
ment  — the  *« Hanger''  of  White's  'Xatnnd  BSmtory  of  Selborns'- 
but  the  rnd  forest  is  found  on  the  long  southeni  slopesL  The  treeitK 
nowhere  laige,  but  often  veiy  dose.  The  little  wood  which  oocufl  * 
the  Textiaries  is  close  up  to  the  northem  border  near  tbe  Chalk.  Belfl'^ 
the  altitude  of  %V>  feet  above  the  sea  it  is  rare  to  see  m  tree  except  0 
the  hedgext>ws  and  about  the  houses :  few  parts  dT  En^and  aie  so  doM^ 
oultiTaii^l  as  the  ccastal  plain  of  West  Sussex.  There  are,  bowevi'i 
s^v^me  x«markable  vestiges  of  old  woods;  including  a  Tenerable  jfV  *^ 
Si>uth  Bented  chuivhvard  ssaid  to  be  SiX^  vears  old. 

Nv>rth  of  the  Chalk  eccarpmect  thei>&  aie  no  woods  on  the  Vfff 
« 1  reeii<4k7.J.  Ar:d  sc'jirc^e^y  any  on   the  Gaisli.     Tlie  plantations  on  1^0 
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wer  IjFreeneaadB  as  a  rule  are  amall  and  scattered ;  oaks  abound,  and 
»  trees  are  fine. 

'  Parigkfg. — The    oombined  sheata  317  and  332  include  83   cotaplete 
'I  parielies:  (Chiciiester  being  united  into  one),  and  portions  of  26  other 


lftrisbea(Fig.  13).  Tbeso  correspond  closely  with  the  ancieut  oreccleaiaa- 
,\  parishes,  but  it  would  ap]>ear  that  the  parishes  used  as  units  for  the 
pMiBiu  letums  are  not  quite  coterminous  with  those  on  which  the  Agri- 
Iritmal  ratnmB  are  based.     It  would  take  too  much  space  to  go  into 
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the  diffionlt  qnoBtitm  of  changes  of  pariah  bonndArieflt  and  in  whtt 
follows  the  parishes  referred  to  are  those  laid  down  on  the  1895  editioD 
of  theone-inohmap.  Moat  of  the  pariahea  are  now  entire,  but  a  fewhm 
detached  portions  lying  oonsiderahle  diBtanoea  apart.  The  hoimdvHi 
of  the  parishes  have  remained  Bubetantially  nnchanged,  in  spite  of  minor 
alterations,  horn  a  very  earl;  period,  and  normally  eaoh  parish  oontaioi 
a  ringle  Tillage  grouped  ronnd  the  pariBh  ohnrch.  The  pkriahes  apptar 
to  have  grown  naturally  nntil  they  filled  np  the  county ;  it  oannot  be 
said  that  the  county  has  been  dittded  into  parities,  aa  the  relation  of 
the  houndariea  to  natural  features  ahows.  The  porishea  ate  grouped 
into  thirteen  larger  divisions — hundredt—AuA  these  in  torn  fcam  parti 
of  latter  divisions  peculiar  to  Sussex,  and  called  rapea.  The  tape* 
run  from  south  to  north,  and  are  approximately  equal  in.  area.  Thoae 
represented  on  the  sheet  are  the  Bapes  of  Gbioheeter,  Amndel,  and 
Bramber.  The  Bapo  of  Chichester  inolndea  seven  hundreds,  named 
reapeotively  Aldwick,  Bosham,  Box  and  Stockbridge,  Dnnapfbrd,  Earfi- 
bonme,  Manhood,  and  Weetboame  and  Singleton.  The  Bape  of  Amndel 
indudes  five  hondreils,  viz.  Avisford,  Bury,  Foling,  Botherbridge,  and 
West  Eaawrith,  and  all  of  these  are  repreeented  on  the  sheets;  hat  of 
the  twelve  hundreds  which  oompcee  the  Bape  of  Bramber,  there  an 
parts  of  only  three,  Brightford,  East  Easwrith,  and  I^tohing.  The 
divisions  are  not  marked  apon  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps.  The  more 
important,  but  also  unmarked,  grouping  of  parishes  into  registration 
districts  and  snbdistricts  is  used  for  atatiatical  parposes. 

On  the  coastal  plain  the  parishes  have  remarkably  irreipilar  bound- 
aries as  marked  on  the  map.  For  a  considerable  part  they  are  bonnded 
by  rivers  or  streams,  hence  the  borders  are  winding.  la  the  case  of 
Sonth  Berated  and  Felpham  the  pariah  boundary  leaves  the  river  at 
two  points,  describea  a  curve,  and  returns  to  the  stream.  Theee  prohaUy 
perpetnate  former  river  windings  which  have  been  deserted  by  the 
water  since  the  bonndariee  were  fixed.  East  of  the  Aran  the  eastern 
and  western  pariah  boundaries  are,  aa  a  rule,  nearly  straight  linea  dnm 
at  r^ht  angles  to  the  ooast.  In  the  flat  gorge  of  the  Arna  where  it 
oats  through  the  Downs,  the  curious  alternate  allooation  of  the  Tallqj 
flats  to  parishes  on  the  east  and  west  is  the  result  of  using  as  a  bonndsiy 
a  river  which  in  lis  windinga  runs  close  againat  the  steep  banks  of 
the  valley  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  (Fig.  14),  This  may  also  be 
one  of  the  reasons  that  prevented  a  north  and  soath  road  from 
through  the  Arun  valley ;  it  would  have  had  to  pass  throngb 
parishes  in  5^  miles,  and  there  are  eigne  in  many  of  the 
tiese  sheets  that  the  roads  were  originally  oonatruoted  for  the 
of  the  parish  alone,  and  seem  relnctant  to  cross  tronx  one  to 
In  the  south  of  the  Chalk  area  the  parish  boundaries  fVeqnantly  ns 
down  the  crest-lines  of  ridges,  leaving  a  whole  valley  or  grovp  of 
valleys  to  form  the  parish.     Occasionally,  however,  the  boonduy  is  • 
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yalley-line,  as  in   the   case  of  that  between   Patching  and  Clapbam* 
two  villages  which  stand  nearly  at  the  same  level,  facing  each  other 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  narrow  valley,  up  the  centre  of  which,  belo^^ 
the  level   of    the   villages,   runs   one   of    the    minor   roads  over  tb^ 
Downs. 

The  most  interesting  relation  of  parishes  to  geological  stmctuie  J> 
that  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Topley  for  the  Wealden  area  as  a  whole,  hvM 
nowhere  better   shown  than  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Downs  I 
Sheet  317.     The  central  village  of  each  parish  from  Elsted  to  Bni 
stands  on  the  terrace  of  Upper  Green  sand  at  the  base  of  the  CI 
escarpment,  a  site  convenient  for  obtaining  water  by  means  of  well^^ 
As  the  villages  were  planted  closely,  the  parishes  are  all  narrow.    The* 
ran  straight  up  the  escarpment  to  the  crest-line  of  the  Downs,  givii 
to  each  a  portion  of  pasture  ground  ;  but  they  also  run  each  as  a 
strip  across  the  belt  of  Gault  and  the  Lower  Greensands  down  to  thi 
valley-line  of  the  river,  giving  to  each  parish  a  share  of  the  arable  a&c 
grazing  lands.     In  the  Bignor  embayment,  the  parishes  radiate  like  the 
ribs  of  a  fan,  gradually  shifting  their  length  from  a  north-and-flontt^^- 
to  an  east-and-west  direction,  so  as  to  cross  the  strike  of  the  strata  al 
right  angles  (see  Fig.  13).     North  of  the  Bother  the  sheet  only  shows 
portions   of  parishes   alternately  broad  and   narrow,    but   all  having 
their  greatest  length  from  north  to  south.     Indeed,  in  the  whole  districi 
under  review,  the   predominance  of  north-and-south   lines   as 
boundaries,  and   the  relatively  great  length  from  north   to   south 
compared  with  the  breadth  from  east  to  west,  are  noticeable  charac 
toristics. 

The  list  of  parishes  completely  included  in  the  sheets  is  given  ii 
Table  IX.,  with  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  and  population  a 
the  census  of  1891,  and  the  population  at  the  census  of  1881.  Th^ 
parishes  which  are  only  partially  included  are  given  in  Table  X. 

The  whole   district  is   in   the  ancient  county  of  Sussex,  thougfc:*^ 
formerly  a  detached  area  in  the  north-west — the  parish  of  South  Amber- — ' 
sham — was  part   of  Hampshire.     The   whole  now  forms  part  of  th^^^ 
administrative  county  of  West  Sussex  and  of  the  diocese  of  ChicheBteiT'-^ 
while  it  corresponds  closely  in  area  and  population  with  the  parli^^ — 
mentary  division  of  Chichester  or  South-west  Sussex. 

Of  the  complete  parishes,  the  least  populous  is  Middleton  with 
inhabited  houses  and  40  inhabitants ;  it  is  situated  on  the  coast 
Felpham  and  ClimpiDg,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  original  area  by 
erosion.     The  most  populous  was  South  Bersted,  with   995  in! 
houses  aud  4953  inhabitants;  it  included  the  town  of  Bognor,  wl 
now  forms  a  parish  by  itself. 
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^^^^^^E                     Tablb  IX— Fahibhes  with  Poi'vlatioh. 

^^^^^k                                    iDtubllfd 

U.l„bHHl 

■                                                             hHQM. 

Popul, 

P=|H.taU»n.                           1 

18.1. 

Mil. 

^Pidhurit  District— 

E.  pTMtOB  DUtriot  (CDBf.)— 

W  lEbted     40 

191 

208 

E»8t  Preston      ...      97 

414 

420 

^'^Tnrf'wd 23 

114 

147 

KuBtington         ...      91 

434 

360 

^OMdliDS 14 

ei 

85 

Liltlehamplon   ...     851 

4452 

3926 

^.3epton 19 

K«ockiDg 90 

3{o7Bhott            ...      'Jl 

268 
449 

393 

269 

WeKtbourne  District— 
West  Dean          ...      120 

New  FiBbbourne         79 

ISII 
323 

734 
316 

574 

4J8 

'VrBffbHm          ...      SI 

407 

413 

^Saat  L»TiDglon...      36 

191 

221 

(complete)— 

fielhun « 

TVeetUvington...      47 

48 

49 

Cl.icl.e«tor(10ptt- 
mhei)           ...  1553 

7887 

8529 

218 

151 

IMidhorrt           ...    3»1 

1B74 

1BI5 

WcBt  Hampnolt  Dis- 

*^» (worth  Dialriot— 

trict  (complete)— 

^Kgdean 17 

7fi 

76 

West  Stoke       ...      ao 

193 

95 

JiUlewortl.        ...    isa 

761 

Lftvant     157 

787 

805 

151 

156 

110 

100 

«oMei     13 

84 

61 

Singleton            ...     131 

579 

555 

_       Bniy       lU 

531 

517 

KsBl  Denn           ...        73 

393 

343 

^  Bipiot    25 

127 

15* 

UpWalllmm     ...       l.i 

67 

82 

H^  Barton 11 

57 

73 

Slindoii 113 

539 

507 

■    -Sutton     GS 

325 

310 

Madeburst          ...      31 

176 

190 

175 

182 

Binsted 20 

193 

135 

K    DnnotoD 55 

250 

268 

Walbertou           ,..     126 

628 

607 

■^ftukehftm  DUtrict— 

EsRtergate          ...      IH 

174 

161 

B     ColdiTBlthatii      ,..       S3 

338 

Aldingbourue     .,,     171 

798 

743 

^      G»eaHiam          ...      12 

G6 

S9 

Tangmere           ...      45 

161 

183 

124 

101 

BoKgrove              ...      162 

699 

708 

WiggoEhoU        ...        7 

52 

SS 

Earlham             ...      27 

138 

IS4 

Anberley           ...     Hi 

525 

570 

Ovine      443 

1978 

1802 

North  Stoke       ...      21 

100 

193 

Wefct  Hampnott          70 

505 

521 

JUckbam           ...      2!' 

134 

161 

H97 

90? 

Pubam Vi 

58 

88 

HuitBturi 43 

187 

178 

Storringlon        ...     2W 

1293 

1351 

Appledram         ...      31 

144 

159 

Birdbam             ...      95 

45S 

455 

HougUton           ...      38 

174 

196 

Karnley 26 

140 

132 

Sonlh  Slota       ...      24 

131 

133 

Sidlrabuui           ...     191» 

920 

946 

Arundel SJO 

2614 

2748 

Sels-^y      22S 

1939 

901 

28H 

165 

DoDDinglon        ...      36 

191 

188 

Ford        20 

102 

100 

North  Mundhan.         86 

373 

401 

Climptag            ...       51 

251 

270 

PigUam 197 

887 

874 

Burptuin            ...      52 

280 

286 

Merston 24 

108 

96 

WamingoatDp    ...       34 

159 

128 

Sontli  Borsted   ...     1195 

49,^3 

4I6G 

Ljmuuter          ...     357 

1693 

1687 

Samham            ...      46 

230 

184 

Poliiig      43 

178 

180 

Felpbam            ...     167 

724 

565 

Aiigmeriiig         ...     210 

1014 

982 

UiddleloQ          ...        7 

40 

44 

Patching            ...      55 

270 

274 

Yapion 139 

660 

556 

PwriDg 51 

226 

232 

Eingatoa             ...       12 

43 

34 

Total         10.081 

51,183 

49.420 
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Table  X.— Pabisbes  Pabts  of  which  abb  included  in  Shxbts  817  ahd  882,  im 

Assumed  Populations. 


Inbablted 
booMS 
(eflUmated). 

1891. 
Midhurat  District — 

Terwiok 

Tiotton 

Iping       ••• 

Stedham ... 

Woolbeding 

Easebomne 

South  Ambenham 

Lodsworth 

TilUngton 
Petworth  District — 

Petworth 

WiBborough  Qieen 
West  Hampnett  District- 
East  Wittering...      16 

West  Wittering...        6 


Popn- 

UtioQ 

(AMomed). 

1891.        1851. 


InhaWtid 
boi 


2 

10 

10 

46 

230 

206 

21 

105 

105 

50 

250 

242 

12 

60 

60 

40 

240 

170 

30 

160 

106 

12 

60 

64 

05 

525 

534 

520 
19 


2600 
95 

80 
30 


2670 
96 

86 
33 


C 

1S91. 

Tbakebam  District— 
Pulborongh       ...    286 
West  Chiltington      100 
Bullington  ...      26 

Thakeham         ...      25 

East  Preston  District — 

Glapham 28 

Goring    ...        ...        8 

Westbonme  District — 

Boeham 80 

Fontington         ...      70 
Stoughton  ...        2 

East  Harden      ...        5 


SSbi 


lisi. 


1430 
500 
ISO 
125 

140 
40 

400 

850 

10 

25 


IMl. 


1450 


m 

138 

1S5 
38 

400 


10 
30 


Total  for  portions  1509      7595     7606 


There  are  also  very  small  parts  of  the  following  pariahes,  but  with 
no  population  :  Finden,  North  Marden,  Harting,  Bogate,  and  Chithnnt 

Pliice-Xames, — The  names  on  the  sheets  under  notice  are  typically 
and  almost  exdusively  Aoglo-Saxon.  The  two  commonest  terminatioDi 
are  -ton^  which  oocurs  in  fortr-seyen  cases,  and  -&a«,  which  oocnn  in 
fifty.  Both  these  suffixes  signify  an  enclosure  or  dwelling-place,  and 
other  terminations  of  nearly  identical  meaning, such  tis-worik  and  -bonm^ 
or  "hmnt^  are  not  uncommon.  The  termination  which  comes  third  in  the 
list  is  -111^,  of  which  there  are  twenty-four  examples.  This  is  the  Angkh 
Saxon  equivalent  to  the  Keltic  JTor  or  0\  and  indicates  the  settlement 
of  a  family  or  clan,  equivalent  nearly  to  the  possesBiTe  esse  so  oommon 
in  the  farm-names  of  the  district  at  the  present  day.  Persoiial  sanei 
for  places  prevail :  terminations  descriptive  of  natural  featuiei  iie 
much  less  common.  There  are  fourteen  -dtnt  or  -<leaac,  eleven  -lanAt 
and  a  few  -Mt*;  referring  to  the  woods,  ten  -vidbt  or  -vyibet;  ei^ 
-fonh  and  five  'hcmm<ty  referring  to  the  waters.  The  nmmes  indieato 
the  early  and  complete  settlement  of  the  district  by  the  ^^I'f^*^  die 
old  Soman  names,  which  must  have  been  numerous  at  one  tim^  and  tbe 
earlier  Keltic  names  having  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

I}Uirilmtiom  of  Popul^ititm. — The  sheets  under  oonsideration  zepie- 
sent  an  area  of  270  square  miles  of  land,  and  the  popolatioa  at  tls 
vvnsus  of  1  $1^1  is  esiimated  as  follows  :  — 


^;.^  i-Y^pieir  pariah t«  .oramiri:  OhicLetter 

IVni.'n*  v^f -S  pari*L«  .i?*t::LiiW<d>    ... 


5U83    49.429     +1791 
7G0$     -    U 


Ividhl  pn^iiaV«e  ]x>p^Aa::.^  cm  sb«ett 


5&738    57,0S5    +174S 
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gives  an  average  density  of  population  of  218  per  square  mile  in 
891,  and  211  in  1881.  But  .if  the  uniahabited  part  of  the  country  Ib 
lefiaed  as  any  part  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  square  mile  ia  area,  the 
Y>ordei  of  whioh  lies  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
■nearest  dwelling,  there  are  34  square  miles  of  uninhabited  country  in 
fftlie  sheets,  leaving  '2',i>j  square  miles  of  inhabited  country,  the  average 
density  of  population  upon  which,  in  1891,  was  249  per  square  mile, 
*bat  of  all  England  being  nearly  500. 


TaBLB  XI. — DlHTSIBdnUK  OF  POPDLATIOS  i: 
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1 

77 
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= 
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Aacording  to  altitude,  the  population  is  distributed  as  shown  in 
Table  XI.  This  shows  that  the  upper  part  of  the  Downs  above  500  feet 
are  practically  aninhabited,  and  that  only  one  very  small  village,  or 
rather  hamlet,  Madehurst,  stands  at  an  elevation  exceeding  400  feet, 
and  only  throe  villagos  above  :J00  feet. 

It  is  remarkable  to  observe  how  the  density  of  population  suddenly 
increases  from  26  per  square  mile  for  the  zone  between  40O  and  300  feet 
to  341  per  square  mile  for  the  narrow  I>elt  between  300  and  20U  feet.  The 
reason  of  this  is  found  partly  in  the  <x)nfiguration  and  partly  in  the  geology. 
On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Downs  there  are  only  two  villages,  Eartham 
and  Slindon,  within  this  zone.  Three  of  the  important  villages  of  the 
central  valley  (West  Dean,  Charlton,  and  East  Dean)  help  to  swell  the 
population,  together  with  the  sciittered  farms  whioh  the  coating  of  drift 
makes  possible  between  the  bordering  bills  of  Chalk.  But  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  the  terrace  of  Upptr  Oreeusand  at  the  base  of 
the  great  Chalk  esoarpment.  The  western  half  of  this  terrace  oooupies 
the  zone  of  height  between  300  and  200  feet  almost  exactly  ;  fartiiBr 
east,  where  the  Greeusand  has  been  worn  down  lower,  the  villages  it 
oarriee  stand  below  I'OO  feet.  The  zone  includes  part  of  Elstod,  the 
whole    of    Treyford,    Didling,    Bepton,    Cooking,   part    of     Heyshott, 
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Graffham,  Barlavington  and  Sutton.  They  are  all  agrionltural  villagw, 
without  industry,  and,  as  indicated  when  speaking  of  the  parishes  of 
whioh  they  are  the  centres,  they  are  placed  on  the  water-bearing  strata 
and  arable  soils  between  the  pastures  of  the  Downs  and  the  grazing 
lands  of  the  Gault  and  Lower  Greensand  valley. 

The  next  zone,  from  200  to  100  feet,  contains  one  or  two  of  the 
Upper  Greensand  villages,  especially  Bignor  and  West  Barton  ;  several 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Bother  valley,  including  Petworth,  FitUe- 
worth,  Stedham,  and  Trotton ;  and  a  good  many  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Downs,  viz.  West  Stoke,  the  three  Lavants,  Waterbe€W5h,  Halnaker, 
Patching,  and  Clapham.  The  main  development  of  this  zone  of  altitude 
is  in  the  valley  north  of  the  Downs,  on  the  Gault  and  the  infertile  soils 
of  the  Folkestone  Beds  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  where  farms  are  widely 
scattered,  and  from  which  the  villages  have  been  attracted  either  to  the 
Upper  Greensand  terrace,  or  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

The  zone  of  elevation  between  100  and  50  feet  contains  parts  of 
Midhurst  and  Pul borough  on  the  north,  and  a  few  villages  near  the 
high-road  between  Chichester  and  Arundel  on  the  south ;  but  it  has 
practically  the  same  density  of  population  as  the  zone  above. 

Below  50  feet  the  density  of  population  comes  to  a  maximum^  partly 
because  it  contaiDs  the  largest  towns — Chichester,  Littlehampton,  Bognor, 
and  most  of  Arundel — but  partly  also  because  of  the  great  fertility  of 
the  coastal  plain,  the  absence  of  woodland  or  commons,  and  the  large 
number  of  small  farms  into  which  it  is  divided.  The  Aran  valley  also 
has  a  double  chain  of  villages,  one,  as  a  rule,  encircled  by  each  bend  of 
the  river,  and  each  built  upon  a  fragment  of  an  old  river-terrace  left 
higher  and  remaining  dryer  than  the  swampy  meadows  through  which 
the  stream  meanders  (compare  Figs.  7  and  14). 

The  uninhabited  areas  include  three  small  patches  of  very  low- 
lying  alluvium  (compare  Figs.  7  and  9).  One  stretches  from  tbe 
reclaimed  ground  of  Pagham  harbour  round  the  north  of  the  grard 
ridge  on  which  Selsey  stands,  and  this  recently  reclaimed  tidal  maraii 
is  crossed  by  only  one  high-road.  Another  of  smaller  area  lies  in  the 
depression — much  of  which  is  below  high-water  level — between  the 
disused  Chichester  and  Ai*undel  canal  and  Bognor,  and  is  crossed  by 
no  road  at  all,  although  the  Bognor  branch-line  runs  through  iti 
western  margin.  The  third  uninhabited  alluvial  tract  lies  between 
Wiggonholt  and  Pulborough,  on  the  great  expansion  of  the  Anm 
valley  bottom,  which  is  subject  to  floods  every  winter. 

The  main  body  of  uninhabited  land  is  formed  by  the  Downs,  along 
which  it  is  poesible  to  walk  from  one  end  of  the  sheet  to  the  other,  $si 
even  to  cross  the  Arun  valley,  without  passing  within  a  quarter  of  i 
mile  of  an  inhabited  house.  Thus  the  population  may  be  said  to  be 
separated  by  the  uninhabited  Chalk  Downs  into  a  densely  inhabited 
plain  on  the  south,  and  a  much  less  densely  peopled  valley  on  the  north. 
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Xd  attempting  to  get  actual  fitatiatiae  for  these  regions,  the  giotipB  of 
parialies  employed  for  the  diecuesion  of  agricultural  Btattetics  yield  the 
following  result ; — 


TABLB    XU.— PUPtLATION    GHODFED    IH    AbHAB. 

OrourofpiriiliB. 

Ant  Bt            Toul 
gnnip.       1  popaliitan, 
Sq.  IDll».    1        1S»1. 

Wiolly  on  the  Cbalk 

PHrllT  on  and  partlg  inuth  of  Chalk 

Wholly  south  of  Ihc  Chalk 

Partly  on  and  partlu  north  of  Chalk 
Wholly  north  of  Iha  Chalk 

55-8              C551 
208              2,608 
88'2      '     34,446 
52-4              S,765 
841              (i,l84 

117 
12S 
3QI 
111) 
181 

Total         

23l>«            55,S4B 

aai 

In  this  grouping,  the  parishea  "  wholly  oa  the  Chalk  "  include  the 
ngaeB  of  Tertiaries  and  drift  that  run  up  into  the  valleys  from  the 
th,  and  the  alluvium  of  the  Arun  gorge  where  it  crosses  the  Downs, 
^nd  it  is  on  these,  and  especially  in  the  town  of  Arundel,  Chut  the 
])op'ulatioD  is  found.  The  interesting  contrast  ia  between  the  fertile 
coastal  plait),  which  supports  a  population  of  nearly  4i.MI  per  square 
mile,  the  Chalk,  nhich,  if  Arundel  be  excluded,  has  a  papulation  under 
10  per  square  mile,  and  the  less  fertile  valley  of  the  KothoT,  where  the 
"popnlation  is  under  200  per  square  mile. 

Vital  SlalMct  and  Movement  of  Population, — The  population  intreased 
"by  1743  inhabitants,  or  3  per  cent.,  in  the  ten  years  between  1881  and 
1891 ;  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  whole  county  of  Sussex  in  the  aarae 
period  was  12  per  cent.  Hence  it  would  appear  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
this  district  is  nearly  stationary  as  regards  population.  The  difference 
between  births  and  deaths  {on  the  basis  of  the  year  1897j  would  pro- 
duce an  increase  of  0' 8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  as  the  average  increase 
was  only  0'3  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  emigration  from  the  area  iu 
question  must  amount  lo  about  0'5  per  cent.,  or  say  300  persona  every 
year.  A  definite  decrease  in  population  is  fonnilin  most  of  the  parishes 
in  the  Itothcr  valley  and  on  the  Downs,  the  incresse  being  mainly 
confined  to  the  parishes  on  the  coastal  plain  (Fig.  15).  The  greatest 
increase  is  found  in  the  jiarishes  of  Littlehampton  and  South  Bsrsted 
(which  included  Bognor  at  the  time  of  the  census),  and  also  in  Uiim- 
holdswyke  and  Oving,  which  contain  suburbs  of  Chichester  lying  out- 
side the  municipal  bouudatieit.  The  actual  population  of  both  Chichester 
and  Arundel  showed  a  decrease  of  about  4  per  cent. 

The  KegiBtrar-General'fl  Report  gives  for  each  year  the  number 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  arranged  for  each  county  according 
to  r^iatration  districts  and  subdistricts,  but  the  parishes  are  grouped 
to  form  these  in  such  a  way  that  it  is   very  difficult    to   bring  the 
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statutios  mto  relatioii  with  the  natni&l  diTisiomi  Table  XIII  ffmt 
the  Btatistim  for  1697  relatug  to  the  enbdiBtnots,  whiob  moat  ntxAj 
fill  up  the  region  tinder  oonuderetion,  and  representa  a  total  of  54,^^ 
inhabitants  hving  on  221  square  milee,  t  e  with  a  mean  density  of  24d' 


Table  XIV.  shows  the  same  figures  oalculated  as  ratios  of  the  popnlatin 
in  1891.  These  ratios  are,  of  course,  not  quite  aoonrate  for  1891. 
although  iu  most  oases  the  divergence  from  aoouraoy  is  probably  smalli 
as  the  changes  in  the  population  are  alight  except  in  the  growing  tomi 
on  the  ooast. 
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Tablb  XIV.— Poroi^TiOH  Batiob,  1887. 
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The  relatiTely  high  birth  rates  and  death  rates  of  the  auhdiatiictB 
Littlehanapton,  Arundel,  ChioheHter,  and  Bognor  are  possibly  due  to 
increase  of  population  since  1891,  and  the  low  rates  in  the  other 
diBtriots  may  similarly  bo  to  some  eitent  due  to  the  drift  of  popu- 
lation from  the  country.  The  remarkable  eicoas  of  births  over  deaths 
in  Arundel  and  Petworth  (practically  50  per  cent.),  snd  the  low  excess 
in  Chichester  (only  25  per  cent,),  have  possibly  some  cause  connected 
with  the  conditions  of  hygiene  in  the  towns  of  the  districts.  The  excees 
of  deaths  over  births  in  Boigrovo  is  probably  an  accident  of  the  year, 
the  sinaU  population  of  that  aubdistriot  depriving  it  of  any  statistical 
Talne.  

*  Tbe  miirriag«H  being  not;  given  for  regietrntion  dititnatB,  Ibose  of  tho  Bnbdutriota 
ue  aattmated  on  the  aiBumptioa  that  the  rate  voi  the  atuan  Cur  the  whole  district, 

t  Of  these  fortj  were  of  mules  and  eighteen  females.  la  no  other  division  did  the 
proportion  of  the  two  Beme  dying  differ  seneibly  from  equality. 
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FerliapB  the  moat  remarkable  regional  diHtribution  shown  by  thiw 
tables  is  in  oonoectioD  with  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  total  lurtiii 
The  average  for  the  whole  area  is  5  per  cent,  (that  of  the  oonntj  oF 
Sussex  5'3  for  1897,  and  5'4  aa  an  average  of  ten  jeara),  and  only  four 
snbdistricts  var^  sigciGcantly  from  this  proportion.  Of  these,  Boi- 
grove,  with  11*6  per  oent.,  may  be  disregarded  on  aoooont  of  itt 
small  population.  But  Littlehampton,  with  7'S,  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  adjoining  districts  of  Arundel  and  Tapton  vith  0*7  and  1'2 
respeotiTely.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  statistics  of  religions  belief 
exist,  but  it  is  knovn  that  a  very  large  ptoportion  of  the  inhftbittnli 
of  Amndel  are  Boman  Catholios. 

Toumt  and  ViUages. — The  city   of  Chichester  is  built  on  the  le«l 
plain,  near  the  head  of  the  riverless  inlet  known  as  Chichester  Channel, 
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which  formerly  furnished  a  harbour  for  small  vessels,  but  Cbiobester 
can  now  scarcely  be  viewed  as  a  maritime  town.  Its  position  due  scnth 
of  the  opening  of  the  Lavant  valley  can  hardly  be  dae  to  the  road  mnnii^ 
through  it  to  the  north,  beoanse  the  Bomans  built  the  roftd  &om  thur 
station  at  Chiohester  (Regnum)  in  a  straight  line  to  the  uorth-east  over 
the  Downs.  The  original  plan  of  the  oity  is  outlined  by  a  north-and- 
south  road  crossed  at  right  angles  by  an  east-and-west  road,  and  sor- 
rounded  by  a  circular  wall,  beyond  which  the  roads  diverged.  New 
building  has  carried  the  streets  beyond  the  old  wall,  but  the  original 
plan  remains  (Fig.  16).  As  a  oatbedral  oity  (since  the  time  when  Selsay 
cathedral  was  abandoned  in  1078),  Chichester  has  a  certain  amount  af 
genera]  businesi^,  but  there  are  no  manufactures.  The  oity  is  rappUod 
with  water  derived  from  wells  sunk  in  the  Chalk  at  Old  Fiahbovne, 
and  pumped  up  to  a  reservoir  just  north  of  the  town,  whence  the  vam^ 
is  distributed  by  gravitation. 
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It  is  oarioos  to  note  that,  except  for  Old  and  New  FiBbbonme,  which 
are  now  practically  snburbe  of  Chichester,  the  high-road  along  the 
ooastal  plain  does  not  ran  through  a  single  village. 

Arnndel  probably  owes  its  existence  as  a  town  to  tbe  fine  site  it 
afforded  for  a  castle  in  ancient  times  by  commanding  the  break  in  the 
Downs  at  a  point  where  the  navigable  tidal  river  ran  close  against 
the  Chalk  hillside.  Here  the  river  was  first  bridged,  the  village  named 
Ford,  halfway  to  the  sea,  marking  what  may  have  been  the  only  other 
crossing-place  on  the  coastal  plain.  Even  now  no  roads  cross  the  Arun 
below  Arnndel,  whence  one  road  runs  on  the  right  bank  to  Ford,  Olimping, 
and  Atherington,  and  another,  at  least  a  mile  east  of  the  river,  to 
Lyminster,  Wick,  and  Littlehampton. 

Littlehampton,  at  the  month  of  the  Amn,  is  the  one  actual  seaport  in 
the  district  under  consideration,  but  it  is  only  accessible  at  high  water, 
-vessels  taking  the  ground  as  the  tide  falls.  The  river  was  formerly 
of  importance  for  steamer  trade  with  France,  but  since  1880  the 
Tolnme  of  shipping  entering  the  port  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one- 
half.  Although  over  400  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1894,  their 
average  burden  was  under  90  tons,  and  no  vessel  of  over  500  tons  can 
enter.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  from  deep  wells  sunk  in  the 
plain  to  the  north.  The  present  importance  of  Littlehampton  arises 
leas  from  its  shipping  than  from  its  beach  (Fig.  5),  which  makes  the 
town  attractive  as  a  bathing-place  and  summer  residence.  The  track 
of  sand-dunes  west  of  the  river  has  given  rise  to  golf-links,  which 
increase  the  attractions  to  visitors. 

Bognor  has  also  become  a  town  by  taking  advantage  of  its  fine 
beach  to  attract  summer  visitors.  The  beach  is  protected  by  a  pro- 
menade and  sea-walls  for  over  a  mile.  Connected  already  by  a  good 
and  direct  road  with  Chichester,  its  development  had  well  begun  before 
the  branch  railway  brought  it  into  rapid  communication  with  the  out- 
side. The  water-supply  is  derived  from  wells  sunk  in  the  Chalk  at 
Eastergate,  5  miles  to  the  north. 

Many  other  points  along  the  coast  might,  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  access  due  to  the  indirect  roads,  have  formed  the  sites  of  similar 
watering-places.  Fagham,  originally  a  fishing  village  with  a  large 
tidal  harbour,  has  dwindled  in  importance,  and  the  site  of  the  harbour 
has  been  reclaimed.  Selsey  is  built  on  a  ridge  of  marine  gravel,  wbich 
rises  above  the  general  level,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  on 
the  north  by  a  broad  stretch  of  low  alluvial  ground,  once  a  tidal 
lagoon  connected  with  tbe  sea  on  both  sides,  hence  the  name  of  the 
parish,  Selsey,  or  Seal-island.  The  village  is  still  of  some  importance 
for  fishing,  a  number  of  boats  being  employed  in  catching  lobsters. 
Selsey  enjoys  a  unique  position  on  the  south  coast  of  England  for 
exposure  to  sea-air.  From  every  point  of  the  compass  round  three- 
quarters  of  the  horizon  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea,  only  between 
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N.E.  by  N.  and  N. W.  by  W.  does  it  come  over  the  land.   Hence,  as  ili6i« 
is  a  good  and   direct  road  from   Chichester,  Selsey  was   growing  lo 
rapidly  in  importance  that  the  Hundred  of  Manhood  and  Selsey  stetiD 
tramway  was  constructed  from  Chichester  to  Selsey  beach  in  1897. 

While  there  are  no  villages  on  the  east-and-west  high-road  betweefO- 
Chichester  and  Arundel,  or  on  the  railway  line,  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  disused  Chichester  and  Arundel  Canal  runs  through  ^ 
chain  of  Tillages — Donnington,  North  Mundham,  Merston,  ColwortLsy 
Lidsey,  Bamham,  and  Ford,  each  being  situated  at  the  point  where  ^ 
north-and-8outh  road  crosses  the  canal. 

The  general  plan  of  all  the  villages  in  the  district  is  a  cluster  oC 
houses  about  the  meeting  place  of  local  roads ;  they  are  as  a  rule  com* 
pact  groups,  not  straggling  along  the  highway  as  villages  which  have 
grown  round  ions  or  halting-places  on  through  roads  usually  do.    In 
most  cases  the  roads  which  meet  do  not  run  through  the  village,  but 
join   a  rectangle  or  ellipse  of  roads,  this  being  typically  shown  in 
Bignor  and  West  Burton  (Fig.  1 6).     The  advantage  of  a  site  on  tlie 
Upper  Oreensand  terrace  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  garland  of  villagv 
which  surrounds  the  northern  face  of  the  escarpment  of  the  Dowbi^ 
In  the  Arun  valley  the  want  of  a  through  road  except  by  water  ensoied 
the  long  isolation  of  the  villages  built  on  the  fragments  of  old  rinr 
terraces  between  the  steep  chalk  hills  on  one  side  and  the  swampj 
bottom- lands  on  the  other  (Fig.  14).     But  in  the  Lavant  valley,  the  lui« 
of  communication  afforded  by  the  road  between  Chichester  and  Midhunt 
is  undoubtedly  the  cause  which  gave  importance,  if  not  existence,  ta 
Cocking  and  Singleton.    The  former  naturally  arose  on  the  Greensand 
terrace  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent  to  the  pass  in  the  Downs,  when 
men  and  horses  would  naturally  rest  before  tackling  the  most  ardnooi 
part  of  the  journey.     Singleton  would  naturally  form  a  halfway  house 
both  for  traffic  on  the  main  road  and  on  the  less-frequented  branch  road 
by  Up  Waltham.     The  traffic  on  these  roads  no  doubt  owed  muck  tx> 
the  establishment  of  a  racecourse  by  the  owner  of  Gk)odwood  Park. 

Pulborough  has  also  a  position  rendered  important  as  a  orossing- 
plaoe  of  roads.  The  ancient  Stane  Street  crossed  the  Lower  Greensud 
escarpment,  as  it  crossed  that  of  the  Chalk,  ignoring  the  Greenssod 
gorge  of  the  Arun,  which  remains  without  either  a  road  or  railway  to 
this  day.  Where  Stane  Street  was  crossed  by  the  road  along  the  northsn 
bank  of  the  Bother,  that  road  had  to  keep  close  to  the  side  of  the  etft- 
and- west  ridge  which  looked  out  over  the  widened  portion  of  the  Am 
valley  bottom  which  is  subject  to  floods,  and  here  Pulborongh  arM 
the  position  being  given  a  fixed  value  in  railway  days  by  the  jonotioD 
between  the  main  line  and  the  Midhurst  branch. 

Pet  worth  (Fig.  16)  and  Midhurst  are  both  formed  by  a  duster  of  how 
grouped  round  two  main  roads  converging  from  the  south  so  as  to  ftm 
one  passing  northward,  and  they  have  thus  a  roughly  triangular  plttk> 
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^iMbly  both  towns  owed  their  importanoe  to  the  OMtles  sorroanded 

**     £ieat  parks,  which  must  haye  served  as  a  nucleus  for  settlements 

:^nrards  made  prospenms  as  market-places  for  the  surrounding  agri- 

L'feiiral  district.    Midhurst  may  also  have  derived  some  advantage  in 

»^  railway  days  from  being  the  head  of  barge-navigation  on  the 

er,  the  trade  on  that  river  having  been  sufficient  to  lead  to  its 

tion. 

Jndustrie$, — Agrioultore,  and  the  rearing  of  live-stock,  especially 

p  and  cattle,  are  almost  the  only  occupations  of  the  district.     The 

ous  towns  have  all  markets  weekly  or  twice  weekly,  and  next  to 

'vsoing  most  people  are  employed  in  local  trade,  the  supply  of  agri- 

Lftnnral  requirements,  and  such  necessaries  as  are  not  worth  bringing 

^33a  London  to  the  various  country  seats  whose  parks  occupy  a  con- 

l-^irable  area  on   the  Downs  and  in  the  northern  valley.    Mineral 

■OTirces  are  worked  for  local  purpose.     Iron  in  the  Folkestone  Beds^ 

"^jraaerly  a  source  of  prosperity,  has  not  been  worked  for  a  hundred 

Chalk-pits  gleam  amongst  the  green  turf  of  the  escarpment  of 

Downs  and  on  the  walls  of  the  Arun  gorge  (Fig.  10) ;  phosphatio 

siliceous  deposits  are  dug  in  the  Upper  Greensand  for  use  as 

izers.     The  Lower  Greensands  supply  stone  adapted  for  road  metal 

^    for  building  purposes.     Flints  are  collected  from  the  chalk-pits 

I-     from  beneath  the  turf  on  the  Downs  and  utilized  for  road-metal 

I-    for  building  purposes,  along  with  bricks  made  from  the  brick-earths 

^lie  coastal  plain  at  Eustington  and  elsewhere.     The  flints  when  first 

are  too  brittle  for  use»  but  after  a  few  years'  exposure  to  the 

ther  become  tough  and  durable.    Large  heaps  of  flints  spread  out  to 

^er  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Downs.     Many  of  the  buildings  on  the 

are  constructed  of  brick  and  flint,  the  brick  forming  a  sort  of 

ework  which  is  filled  up  with  flints  set  in  cement,  while  in  the 

er  valley  timber  and  brick  houses  prevail.     The  common  roofs  are 

^'^^h,  and  very  often  the  slope  of  the  roof  is  carried  down  nearly  to 

^    .ground  on  the  windward  side,  as  a  protection  against  rain. 

^^indmiUs  are  common  on  the  coastal  plain,  and  it  seems  reasonable 
^^c^pect  that  the  exposed  crests  of  the  Downs  might  be  utilized  for  the 
^^^tion  of  wind-engines  of  modern  type,  which  might  at  reasonable 
E^^nse  provide  electric  light  for  Chichester,  Arundel,  and  many  other 
^^^es,  and  thus  make  up  for  the  absence  of  water-power  and  of 

3*ishing  is  only  pursued  on  a  small  scale,  the  catch  of  lobsters  being 
^     most  important. 

^^obably  a  leading  source  of  employment  is  now  the  catering  for 
-^^^Mner  visitors  in  the  watering-places  of  the  coast,  and  during  the 
^^^nal  race-meeting  at  Goodwood.  Several  almshouses  and  convalescent 
^Ortties,  supported  by  metropolitan  charities,  are  situated  near  the^ 
l6^r.KX)ast. 

No.  IV.— April,  1900.]  2  c 
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Before  the  reading  of  the  paper  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  Vice-President,  aid: 
Some  serentj  years  ago,  when  the  6-inoh  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland  coouneDfied, 
a  very  elaborate  scheme  of  parish  memoirs  was  devised,  I  think  on  the  initiitifi 
of  Sir  Thomas  Larcom,  for  the  whole  survey.    A  great  deal  of  informsAkm  nu 
collected  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  but  unfortunately,  after  the  menunr  on 
one  parish  had  been  published,  the  Treasury  got  frightened  at  the  expense,  and  the 
whole  scheme  was  abandoned.    However,  in  the  mean  time  a  great  deal  of  valoalile 
information  had  been  obtained,  nearly  every  object  of  archseological  interat  i& 
Ireland  had  been  carefully  drawn  and  planned,  and  the  data  then  collected  by  the 
officers  of  the  survey  now  form  not  the  least  of  the  valuable  collections  in  the 
Eoyal  Irish  Academy.    A  few  years  ago,  on  the  completion  of  the  survey,  it  wu 
suggested  that  memoirs  should  be  published  for  each  sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Surrey 
map,  partly  on  the  lines  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Irish  survey.    A  committee  wu 
appointed  by  this  Society,  and  Dr.  Mill  kindly  undertook  to  prepare  a  speciiiMQ 
memoir.    It  is  this  memoir,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  most  interesting,  that  we  tie 
to  listen  to  to-night. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  following  discussion  took  place : — 
Colonel  Johnston  (Director-Gkneral  of  the  Ordnance  Survey)  :  I  have  really 
but  few  remarks  to  offer  on  the  excellent  paper  you  have  heard  from  Dr.  MiD. 
He  has  managed  to  give  you  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  geography,  the 
geology,  and  the  various  other  facts  connected  with  this  part  of  England.  So  Ui 
as  the  work  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  is  concerned,  he  has  been  good  enough  to  speik 
in  flattering  terms,  and  I  can  only  say  the  Survey  is  anxious  to  do  the  best  it  can 
in  the  way  of  mapping  out  the  country  generally,  and  if  we  could  only  get  a  certsin 
amount  of  interest  shown  in  the  survey  in  the  way  Dr.  Mill  has  indicated,  I  beUero 
the  maps  would  be  very  much  more  useful  than  at  present.  The  great  difficulty, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge,  is  that  in  the  country  generally  there  is  a  very  laige 
amount  of  ignorance  as  to  what  the  Survey  does  and  what  it  ought  to  do,  sod 
this  can  be  remedied  in  no  better  way  than  by  the  reading  of  such  excellent  nd 
interesting  papers  as  Dr.  Mill  has  prepared,  which  I  feel  certain  will  do  much  to 
increase  interest  in  the  survey. 

Prof.  Lapwobth:  Dr.  Mill  has  spoken  so  clearly  and  so  eloquently  on  this 
subject,  that  he  has  left  me  very  little  to  say ;  but  I  understood  that  I  was  ganig 
to  hear  a  geographical  paper  read ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  listened  to  what  I 
should  call  an  exceedingly  interesting  geological  lecture.  I  don't  complain,  for 
I  have  asserted  again  and  agaija  in  public  and  private  that  geology  and  geography 
are  one.  Dr.  Mill  shows  us  distinctly  that  it  is  impossible  to  fully  uodentand  ^ 
configuration  of  the  country,  its  scenery  and  the  distribution  of  its  popukticm, 
its  history,  or  indeed  many  of  its  ckaracteristics,  unless  you  have  first  got  a  gn^ 
of  the  geology.  Once  you  get  that,  everything  falls  into  its  place,  and  all  beoomsi 
clear.  As  Dr.  Mill  is  present,  I  may  tell  you  a  secret.  I  have  read  Dr.  MSO^ 
paper  this  evening  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  not  a  word  of  the  gedogiesl 
introduction  is  in  the  paper.  Now,  the  plan,  which  has  been  sketched  out  by  the 
committee,  purports,  I  take  it,  to  be  a  geographical  description  of  the  varioai 
survey  maps  of  England  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  that 
the  survey  map  illustrates.  I  take  it  that  the  committee  propose  that  lUi 
first  paper,  which  will  be  published  soon,  I  hope,  in  the  Geographical  Sods^ 
Journal^  is  the  model  upon  which  the  others  will  be  framed.  Dr.  Mill  has  liMB 
to  the  occasion,  and  has  shown  us  what  kind  of  guide  we  want.  TTi«  Isctora  vai 
alive  with  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  it  taught  us  the  reason  why  of  the 
graphy  and  statistics  of  the  country.  His  paper  bristles  undoubtedly  with 
and  statistics,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  should  like  to  see  that  paper 
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with  an  introdoction  like  that  which  Dr.  Mill  gave  us  to-night,  and  I  would  urge 
tlmt  every  fsuide  should  commence  with  such  an  introduction.  The  Geological 
8aiTey  of  North  America  has  heen  issuing  lately  a  series  of  areal  maps  giving  the 
geography  and  geology  of  certain  districts.  At  the  commencement  is  a  description 
of  each,  giving  a  summary  of  those  geological  principles  which  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  map.  I  would  urge  the  committee  to  do  this  ia  the  case  of  the 
pablication  of  every  one  of  their  guides.  It  may  be  said  that  many  will  repeat 
themselves ;  this  is  not  so.  The  illustrations  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Mill  were 
peculiar  to  the  district  he  was  describing;  there  are,  of  course,  geological  principles  that 
affect  all  the  world  equally,  but  they  are  illustrated  iu  every  case  by  the  geographical 
area  under  description,  and  they  do  not  apply  in  quite  the  same  way  to  any  other 
geographical  area  in  their  entirety.  Perhaps,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  may  give 
an  example.  In  my  own  district  of  Birmingham,  we,  as  in  Sussex,  have  three 
distinct  geological  formations.  We  have  our  coal  measures,  our  red  sandstone, 
and  our  marl,  answering  to  the  three  in  Dr.  Mill's  paper ;  but  bow  differently  do  they 
behave,  how  differently  do  they  affect  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  people ! 
Our  lowest  formation  forms  the  great  coalfield  of  Staffordshire,  then  follow  the 
pebbly  beds  and  waterstones,  and  answering  to  your  plain  is  the  plain  of  central 
Warwickshire,  a  plain  of  marls.  All  three  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  whole 
history  of  the  midlands.  The  old  forest  of  Arden,  the  plain  of  marls,  in  the  ancient 
times  was  sparsely  inhabited,  overrun  by  deer,  the  district  had  very  few  villages, 
but  at  the  edge  of  it  the  waterstonee  were  everywhere  rich  in  springs,  exsctly  as 
in  the  sandstones  of  Sussex,  and  they  were  the  sites  of  the  ancient  villages  and  the 
old  castles.  At  the  present  day  the  chief  towns  of  the  midlands  are  built  upon 
them.  Curiously  enough,  this  marly  plain  had  a  very  great  influence  upon  our 
literature.  It  was  in  that  quiet  wooded  plain  that  Shakespeare  lived  and  wrote. 
It  was  the  district  of  Oeorge  Eliot.  I  might  go  on  to  show  you  bow  to  the 
existence  of  the  great  coal-measure  sheet  the  pushing  and  forward  movement  of 
the  midlands  at  the  present  day  is  due.  But  to  come  back  to  the  point  of 
Aperture,  it  appears  to  me  in  Dr.  Mill  you  have  the  very  man  to  work  out  your 
most  excellent  scheme.  If  he  could  be  persuaded  to  give  a  public  description 
like  the  one  which  he  has  given  to-night  before  publishing  a  guide  to  each  district, 
and  were  a  reporter  engaged  to  take  it  down,  the  diagrams  copied,  and  the  whole 
summarized  as  an  introduction,  the  cost  need  not  be  great,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  guides  would  sell  well  and  do  a  great  amount  of  good. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Mabb  :  I  beg  to  differ  from  my  friend,  Prot  Lapworth.  I  cannot  think 
Dr.  Mill's  paper  pure  geology.  There  are  no  two  sciences  more  strongly  welded 
together,  and,  in  a  way  illustrating  what  biologists  term  commensalism,  each 
edence  receives  support  from  the  other:  that  is  shown  in  a  general  way  in  the 
wwj  district  described  to-night.  The  structure  of  the  curious  valleys  of  this  area 
was  illustrated  and  rightly  from  the  purely  geological  point  of  view ;  it  was  supposed 
by  many  that  that  structure  was  exceptional,  but  it  was  subsequently  for  geographers 
to  prove  that  this  was  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  geography. 
Dr.  Mill  has  shown  you  in  detail  that  the  two  sciences  must  work  together  in 
future.  Two  years  ago  Dr.  Keltic,  the  president  of  the  Geographical  section  of  the 
British  Association  at  Montreal,  by  his  presidential  address,  brought  a  blush  to  the 
cheeks  of  geologists  and  geographers  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  geography  of  the 
Mother  Country  was  not  yet  worked  out.  Dr.  Mill  has  begun  this  work,  and  I  hope 
that  now  it  has  been  so  successfully  begun  it  will  be  carried  oat  through  the  country. 
I  can  assure  geographers  that  geologists  will  give  every  assistance  in  their  power. 
Lastly,  I  must  congratulate  Dr.  Mill  on  the  admirable  way  he  presented  his  paper. 
We  have  heard  papers  in  which  the  language  was  so  technical  as  to  remind  us  of 
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the  remark  made  by  the  late  head-master  of  a  poblic  school,  who,  where  an  mider- 
master  would  remark,  "  Don't  laugh  quite  bo  loudly,"  said,  '*  Young  gentlemen,  whn 
inclined  to  risibility,  let  your  cachinnatiou  be  like  the  comiscations  of  astinl 
electricity — lambent,  but  innocuous/' 

Major  Cbaioie  :  I  attended  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  the  lecture  Dr.  MOl 
has  given  us,  and  was  interested  in  discovering  how  far  the  results  of  our  agriculUinl 
statistics  tally  with  other  information  derived  from  geology  and  other  sources  tannight 
before  Dr.  Mill  in  his  preparation  of  the  general  scheme  of  the  guide ;  and  it  is 
certainly  very  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  results  reflected  in  the  returns  have  followed 
the  general  details  of  the  country,  especially  as  indicated  by  its  geological  chancteff 
with  very  great  precision,  and  i^erhaps  the  crop  yields  have  reflected  more  cletrlf 
than  any  other  feature  the  dominating  character  of  the  geology  of  western  Simex 
in  its  three  great  divisions  on  their  agricultural  characteristics.  I  hope,  as  this 
work  proceeds,  that  Dr.  Mill  will  And  such  statistics  as  we  may  be  able  to  give 
from  the  Agricultural  Returns  more  and  more  increasingly  useful,  and  that,  u 
Colonel  Johnston  expressed  it,  we  may  popularize  both  these  and  the  Ordnanee 
maps  of  the  country,  in  the  way  we  have  heard  to-night,  as  indispensable  materials 
for  our  local  geography. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Chisholm  :  I  came  unprepared  to  say  anything,  but  I  have  had  the 
very  greatest  pleasure  in  being  present  on  this  occasion  to  hear  the  first  instalmcDt 
of  an  important  work  that  was  planned  by  Dr.  Mill  a  few  years  ago.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  are,  like  Mr.  Marr,  unable  to  coincide  with  Prof.  Lapworth  in  statiiig 
that  geography  and  geology  are  exactly  the  same  science,  that  geography  is  in  fii^ 
nothing  but  one  of  the  aspects  of  geology.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  geographj 
must  bring  into  account  the  facts  with  which  geologists  provide  ua,  bat  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps  unfortunately  for  geographers,  they  have  to  take  into  accoant 
a  great  deal  besides — facts  from  climatology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  other 
sciences ;  in  fact,  I  am  often  reminded,  in  thinking  of  the  ideal  equipment  of  a 
geographer,  of  the  description  given  of  Dr.  Whewell  by  Sydney  Smith,  "  Scieooe 
was  his  forte;  omniscience  was  his  foible.''  Now,  it  would  almost  seem  aa  if 
geographers  were  compelled  to  profess  omniscience,  so  much  is  embraced  by  the 
study.  To  illustrate  the  difference  between  geography  and  geology,  I  may  mentioD 
one  fact  suggested  to  me  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  that  distinctly  belooga  to 
geography  and  not  geology.  In  describing  the  town  of  Chichester,  Dr.  Mill  said 
the  two  main  streets  were  exactly  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  Now,  it  occomd 
to  me,  seeing  that  Dr.  Mill  had  suggested  that  Chichester  was  probably  the  Bomaa 
city  of  Regnum,  and  I  believe  that  is  generally  admitted,  that  these  two  ttnaU 
have  followed  the  original  alignment  of  this  Roman  foundation,  because  we  know 
that  when  the  Romans  founded  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  they,  aa  a- 
civilized  power,  had  learned  the  great  convenience  of  having  straight  stieeta  ik 
right  angles,  and  they  did  exactly  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  at  the  present da^t- 
laid  out  the  streets  in  that  way.  Every  Roman  colony  had  one  main  street  in  osa 
direction,  and  another  of  a  certain  relative  breadth  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  the 
other  streets  parallel  to  these,  with  the  same  regularity  as  we  see  in  WashingtoOi 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Buenos  Aires,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  towns  Uid  out  Iff 
modem  civilized  peoples.*    I  do  not  know  whether  Prof.  LapworUi  will  acoept  tUa 

*  An  illustration  of  the  regularity  of  building  of  cities  deliberately  planned  aa 
distinguished  from  such  as,  so  to  speak,  grew  up  of  themselves,  from  an  eetflier  dale 
than  the  colonizing  days  of  the  Romans,  is  given  by  Strabo,  who  mentions  that  Vkt, 
in  Bithynia,  founded  by  Antigonus,  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  with  asek 
regularity  that  one  standing  on  tbo  middle  stone  of  the  gymnaaium  ooold  see  all  ili- 
foiur  gates  at  once. 
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trifling  illnstratioii  of  the  liifference  betwesn  us,  bat  I  am  at  least  sure  that  he  will 
excuse  the  difference  of  opinion,  when  I  add  that  on  what  is  the  main  point  for  this 
evening,  the  great  interest  and  value  of  the  paper  we  have  just  heard,  I  heartily 
agree  with  him,  as  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  Mr.  Marr  as  to  the  admirable  and 
reaUy  fascinating  manner  in  which  that  paper  has  been  laid  before  us. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Stmoks  :  I  think  we  have  had  a  treat ;  in  fact,  we  always  have  a  treat 
when  Dr.  Mill  reads  a  paper,  because  it  is  made  so  much  more  interesting  by  his 
facility  of  speech ;  he  illustrates  his  paper  so  well,  and  I  quite  understand  why  Prof. 
Lapworth  reckons  upon  coming  here  four  hundred  times  to  hear  the  remainder  of  the 
papers  on  the  other  sheets  of  the  survey,  but  I  fear  I  cannot  undertake  to  attend  on 
^1  these  occasions.  With  respect  to  the  meteorology  there  is  little  to  say.  Of  course, 
this  is,  as  Dr.  Mill  told  us,  only  one  four-hundredth  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is 
not  very  remarkable  that  there  is  not  one  complete  station  such  as  would  be 
required  to  give  details  of  temperature  and  pressure,  bat  with  very  slight  exceptions 
obeervations  in  the  adjoining  sheets  would  apply  perfectly  weU.  The  difference 
between  Bognor  and  Hastings  is  not  probably  greater  than  the  difference  between 
one  x)art  of  the  metropolis  and  another,  and  therefore  complete  stations  are  not 
required  close  together ;  but,  in  respect  of  rainfall,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
stations  fairly  close  together.  I  should  like  to  say  it  is  no  light  undertaking  to 
<sollect  the  statistics  of  the  rainfall  of  the  whole  country ;  in  the  total  it  looks  all 
very  nice,  but  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  Before  this  is 
arrived  at,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  take  a  considerable  number  of  clerks 
some  years. 

There  are  two  small  points  in  the  paper  I  would  like  to  mention,  one  with 
respect  to  the  view  of  Bognor  with  the  waves  breaking  on  the  rocks  and  shooting 
up  higher  than  the  houses.  This  reminded  me  of  a  story  of  my  grandfather,  who 
was  at  one  time  a  great  deal  in  that  part  of  the  country  engaged  in  constructing 
those  devices  known  as  martello  towers.  He  was  building  one  near  Bognor  one 
day,  when  he  saw  a  boat  come  in  from  Bognor  rocks  a  little  distance  out, 
with  a  load  of  stones  for  building  purposes.  He  said  to  the  boatman,  "  Do  you 
^now  what  you  are  doing?  Tou  may  depend  upon  it  that  Neptune  will  come 
along  and  fetch  those  rocks  back  again  some  day ; "  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
old  man  was  not  so  very  far  wrong.  There  is  another  point  which  is  a  mystery 
to  me,  and  I  sm  sorry  Dr.  Mill  did  not  explain  it ;  perhaps  Sir  Charles  Wilson  will 
do  so.  How  did  the  Romans  lay  out  these  roads  with  such  marvellous  accuracy 
and  absolute  straightness,  sometimes  over  100  miles  long? 

Dr.  Mill  :  There  is  little  left  for  me  to  say,  except  to  thank  very  heartily  those 
who  have  spoken  for  the  kindness  of  their  remarks.  I  particularly  appreciate  the 
<x>-operation  and  sympathy  of  experts  and  specialists  in  the  different  sciences,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  allow  that  I  have  read  a  geological  paper.  It  was  a  mere  accident 
of  the  country  that  the  dominating  features  happened  to  coincide  with  the  geology ; 
in  another  case  the  dominating  feature  might  be  the  meteorology,  in  another  simply 
the  configuration  of  the  ground.  We  could  have  a  perfectly  complete  and  purely 
geographical  paper,  descriptive  of  a  region  that  lay  entirely  on  one  geological 
formation,  and  it  would  not  matter  whether  it  happened  to  be  granite  or  slate. 
Then,  again,  this  paper  did  not  give  a  fair  example  of  what  T  hope  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  survey,  i,e.  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  because  there  are  many  districts  with  immense  natural  resources  not  yet 
fully  investigated.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  great  reserve  of  water-power  in 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  country ;  all  these  will  one  day  become  of  great  value. 
Colonel  Johnston  said  that  treatment  of  this  sort  would  help  people  in  the  country 
to  understand  what  the  survey  maps  can  do.    I  remembsr  the  first  interview  I  had 
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a  sbppheni,  aud  evidently  a  pure  Ssion,  km 
bia  "yea"  was  a  "  ja"  as  perfect  aa  any  I  liaTe  board  inQecmaDy.  I  showed  bimtlu 
l-iucb  map,  and  though  he  had  neTer  seen  a  map  before  Mve  in  tchool,  in  fife 
minutes  he  bad  fairly  grasped  the  whole  thing,  but  the  appllcatioa  be  made  waa  a 
little  Burprieing.  "  1  have  often  seen  people  on  bicycles  with  these  maps;  they 
aak  the  vay,  th«n  look  at  the  map  and  go  the  right  way ;  yuu  can  ocver  tell  a  man 
the  wrong  way  with  a  map  like  that."  'i'hat  epieode  gave  a  little  Insight  iole 
what  we  may  perhaps  call  [be  "elimnets"  of  the  SuBbax  peasant. 

Sir  Cu&ULES  Wilson  :  1  hope  you  will  allow  me  to'convey  I.0  Dr.  Mill  youi 
very  watm  tbanksfor  ilie  paper  that  he  has  been  kind  enough  hi  give  us.  1  think  it 
is  one  of  the  mott  suggestive  and  valuable  tbat  I  have  heard  for  a.  long  time  in  tbia 
room,  and  the  manner  in  wbich  it  has  been  delivered  must  have  been  agreeable  t« 
■11  of  you.  I  thiuk  that  Ftof.  Lapworth  is  rather  inclined  to  lay  upon  Dr.  Hill  too 
heavy  a  burden.  I  am  afraid  if  be  were  to  attempt  tbe  400  memoira  to  the  400 
ahcets  of  the  Survey,  he  would  have  more  tban  hia  work  out  out  for  him  for  bis 
natural  life.  I  hope  and  believe,  however,  ttiat  this  scheme  will  go  on,  that  Dr. 
Mill  will  be  able  U>  undertake  some  of  the  mEmoirs,  and  that  we  shall  be  fortunate 
enough  tu  obtain  the  co-operation  of  other  gentlemen  who  will  write  memoira  for 
the  sheets  in  the  admirable  way  in  which  Dr.  Mill  has  treated  this  one.  I  ban 
read  the  memoir  in  ita  written  form,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  find  it 
extremely  intereslbg ;  you  will  miee  tbe  excellent  delivery,  but  there  is  much  of 
interest  which  Dr.  Mill  bas  not  had  time  lo  touch  upon  this  eToning.  1  hope 
many  of  bis  admirable  illustrations  will  be  published  with  tbe  pa|«r.  Id  many 
ways  the  sheets  selrtted  for  tbe  specimen  memoir  are  interealing;  but  I  need  not 
point  out  to  you  that  there  are  equally,  if  not  more  interesting,  sheets  of  which 
memoirs  might  be  written — for  instance,  those  which  cover  the  development  ot 
parishes  in  a  district  originally  covered  with  forest. 

I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  return  Dr.  Mill  a  very  cordial  vote  of  tbanka  for  his 
labours  and  the  interesting  wsy  in  which  he  baa  communicated  them  to  us. 


I 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  SOME   MEDIEVAL  MAPS. 

B;  0.  RAYMOND  BEAZLEY.   M  A- 
III. 

In  this  paper  we  are  concerned  with  various  inter-connected  groupA 
of  mcdiEeval  maps,  which  have  hitherto  suffered  from  UDdeeerved 
neffleot  even  mure  than  those  of  the  Betttus  family,  but  are  certaiiJj' 
not  surpassed  in  intoreet  Ijj  the  latter.  For  nowhere  do  we  find  th» 
BurriTal  of  ancient  geographical  ideas  in  the  mediffival  time  more  strik- 
ingly than  in  the  allied  designs  of  Lambert  of  St.  Omer,  tbe  Maorobius 
and  yallust  map -illustrations,  and  the  "  Climate  "  and  T-O  sketches. 

I.  Lambert,  Canon  of  St.  Omer,  was  the  compiler  of  an  encyclopsedia, 
called  Liber  Floridut,  composed  of  e.vtracla  ft'om  192  different  works. 
In  this  he  has  left  us  a  ohrooicle  which  reaches  down  to  a.d.  1119,  and 
must  have  been  finished  hefure  1125.  This  chronicle  contains,  more- 
over, various  maps,  including  a  mappemonde,  which  has   survived  in 
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three  different  forms — to  name  only  the  prmoipftl — ^in  the  manasoripts 
of  Ghent,  Wolfenbiiltel,  and  Paris.' 

That  of  Ghent  aeemB  to  have  been  written  by  Lambert  himself;  but 
it  only  gives  U3  Europe,  among  the  three  continents  of  the  world's 
scheme.  The  lesser  map-sketches  include  a  chart  of  the  winds,  one  of 
't^e  chief  towns  of  the  Oikoumene,  two  Maorobian  zone-maps,  four 
caetrological  achemes,  and  a  T-O  map.  The  intention  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed i^bnt  not  realized)  of  supplying  a  complete  mappemonde,  to 
sremedy  the  deficiencies  noticed  above  in  the  world-maji. 

The  Wolfenbiittel  mannacript  is  closely  related  to  the  Paris  ex- 
^»mple  :  both  are  probably  copies  from  the  same  original,  and  may  be 
«3ated  about  a.d.  1150.  In  both,  moreover,  the  mappemonde  is  com- 
plete (although  the  Earope  of  these  designs  is  leas  detailed  than  in 
^  ^  Ghent "),  and  both  possess  a  featnra  of  peculiar  interest.  Nowhere 
sise  in  mediieval  cartography  do  we  £nd  a  greater  prominence  given 
t-o  the  Unknown  Southern  Continent,  the  Australian  land  of  the  "  fabled 
-Antipods,"  than  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  and  Paris  redactions  of  Lambert's 
xsappemonde.  The  Paris  map  is,  however,  much  more  imperfect  than 
'*:he  other  copies.  All  names  of  seas  are  wanting,  the  Mediterranean 
appears  no  broader  than  a  river,  and  there  ia  a  want  of  all  clear  dis- 
'ft^inction  between  the  varions  continents  and  countries.  Here,  too,  the 
■writing  is  exceedingly  difficult ;  and  Lambert's  material  has  been  greatly 
^t«re(l  from  the  stage  we  find  in  the  Ghent  copy. 

On  these  mapa  the  aeas  and  rivers  are  uiiually  green,  the  mountains 

Ixed.  Each  of  the  three  copies  has  peculiarities  of  its  own  ;  thus,  while 
"Wolfenbiittel  and  Paris  both  give  the  Southern  Continent  beyond  the 
«qaator,  Paris  alone  contains  the  inscription  explaining  the  same,  and 
"throwing  so  mnch  light  on  mediseval  ideas  of  the  world.  These  ideas, 
ma  here  expressed,  are  in  closeagreement  with,  and  are  obviously  derived 
from,  certain  views  of  ancient  Greek  geographers,  especially  Krates 
of  MalloB.  According  to  this  theory,  the  Oikonmen^,  formed  in  the 
shape  of  an  ellipse,  was  only  one  of  four  earth-masses,  or  quarters, 
vrbich  lay  as  it  were  like  small  islands  in  the  vaster  expanse  of  an 

»  ocean  encircling  all  and  dividing  the  various  lands  from  one  another. 
Of  these  four  lands,  the  Grst,  of  course,  was  our  Habitable  World,  the 
terra  cojnita  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  second  was  the  southern 
continent  just  referred  to,  aouth  of  the  equator,  and  eeparated  from 
Africa  (as  then  conceived)  by  a  torrid  strait  of  sea.  The  other  two 
were  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  earth-globe,  aud  corresponded  in  some 
teepects   with    the    North   and    South   America    of    later  discoveries. 


I 


The  Gheut  MS.  iBialbeUnirenitjLibraijiOiiceui  Llbisrjof  St.  Bkvon,  iee fob. 
IS  and  241 :  tbo  other  two  MSS.  are  numbered  respeotirelj  Wolfenbuttel,  1  Ondiana 
Lat;  PariB,  Bib.  Nut..  Su|>pl,  Int.  10  bU.  On  Lambert'i  map  Konrod  Miller  is 
Mp«cially  admirnble 
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Them  land  maaBeBwere  divided  by  a  tropical  arm  of  ocean,  in  jut  i» 
Boine  way  as  the  first  two.  Among  these  four  earth-isUtnda,  I«iBbm 
clearly  delineates  the  two  on  our  aide ;  while  he  suggests  the  tliiid, 
and  perhaps  also  the  fourth  (on  the  other  side)  by  the  little  diahi 
placed  ID  the  mai^n  of  the  Oikonmen^,  or  Roman  world,  at  the  extnnt 
«aat  and  west.  Theee  oiroles  are  referred  by  the  dranghtsman  to  Fui- 
dise  and  "our  Antipodes"  respeotlTely;  and  here  the  latter  tens  ii 


(:<aUuit  Ijipi,  Liiialg,  EleemU  CVnlur^,  CUg  LOrmy,  AS.  ■!.} 


viearly  ased,  not  in  the  ordinary  and  more  reatrioted  sense,  bnt  is 
scientific  manner.  The  "land  of  our  antipodes"  is  to  be  undmto^ 
as  the  continental  mass  exactly  opposite  to  Europe,  on  the  otha  n^ 
of  the  globe  ;  and  the  Faradise-Ialand  is  also  (probably)  to.  be  int«^ 
preted  as  precisely  antipodean  to  the  enathem  continent  of  our  bsB^ 
sphere.  It  is  possible  that  the  expression  of  this  theory  in  Lambsri^' 
map  was  deiived  immediately  from  Hacrobins  or  Martiuiiia  CapelW ' 
in  any  cose  it  was  widely  difi'used  in  the  later  imperial  time,  aad  il^ 
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occurrence  here  U  another  proof  of  the  oloie  dependence  of  mediseTal 
geography  upon  clas§ical  antecedente. 

The  exact  language  of  our  present  examples  must  be  noticed.  First, 
in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  we  have  the  castomary  sources  of  the  fonr 
Bacred  rivers,  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  Gihon,  and  Pieon.  Like  Koaiuae, 
"  the  Indian  traveller,"  Lambert  evidently  intends  these  rivers  to  have 
a  eubterranean  course  between  Paradise  and  onr  World ;  biit  there  is 
no  indication  in  Kosmas  of  the  fourfold  scheme,  or  even  of  the  Southern 
continent,  partially  reproduced  by  Lambert.  Secondly,  as  to  "  onr 
antipodes,"  marked  by  the  little  circle  to  the  west  of  Europe,  Lambert 
expressly  declares  this  land  to  be  inhabited  by  living,  though  not 
necessarily  human,  beings  ;  and  assures  us  that  these  beings  have  their 
day  and  night  in  an  opposite  retatioa  to  ours.  Thirdly,  as  to  the 
Southern,  Australian,  or  trans-equatorial  land  of  our  hemisphere,  below 
Africa,  Lambert  defines  it  as  '■  A  region  of  the  south,  temperate  in 
climate,  but  unknown  to  the  tsons  of  Adam,  having  nothing  which 
s  to  our  race."  The  equatorial  sea"  whioh  here  divided  the  land 
luasses  was  not  visible,  he  adds,  to  human  eye,  since  it  waa  always 
heated  by  the  full  strength  of  the  sun,  which  prevented  any  approach 
of  maolcind,  and  allowed  not  of  any  |>aseage  across  to  this  southern 
But  herein,  proceeds  Lambert,  "as  some  philosophers  believe, 
e  is  a  race  of  antipoda  who  are  quite  different  beings  from  ourselves 
through  the  difTerence  of  regions  and  climates.  For  when  we  are 
scorched  with  heat,  they  are  chilled  with  cold;  and,  whereas  we  are 
allowed  to  discern  the  northern  stars,  this  is  entirely  denied  to  them. 
Days  and  nights  they  have  of  one  length  ;  but  the  haste  of  the  sun  in 
the  ending  of  the  winter  solstice  causes  them  to  suffer  winter  twice 
over." 

To  the  south  of  this  temgierate  Australia,  Lambert  adds,  with  a  true 
understanding  of  the  climatic  gradations  of  our  World,  was  a  zone  of 
extreme  oold,  uninhabitable  by  living  creatures. 

The  crooked  line,  running  over  the  Equator,  and  marked  by  three 

star  pictures,  probably  indicates  the  ecliptic  or  apparent  path  of  the 

aun,  whose  obliquity  is  clearly  suggested  ;  just  as  the  traditional  T'O 

I   form  of  "  Our  World,"  the  Northern  or  Komau  Olkoumenc,  is  plainly 

indicated. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
conteut  and  detail  of  Lambert's  map,  like  his  general  conception, 
will  be  markedly  antique  in  character,  and  this  expectation  does  not 
mislead  us.  Though  elsenhero  realized  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
relationahip  between  the  latter  clastiical  cartography  and  that  of  the 
middle  ages  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  such  complete  expression  as  in 
.  tiie  case  of  Lambert.     Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  legends  in  this 


.  tne  case  ot 


"  Heditorruneiim  n 
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map  m  grwt  nvtnber  are  antiraly  ancient ;  the  modern  namaa  m 
BQoh  aa  Norway,  Flandera,  Bavaria,  and  some  others ;  even  with  la 
there  are  not  many  points  of  agreement ;  and  the  oonneotion  with  Ov 
and  Jnlins  Honorins  is  not  mnoh  more  definite.  With  the  AaoBji 
Geographer  of  BaYenna,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  biii|IK 
point*  of  oontaot ;  the  relationship,  as  far  as  names  go,  with  Harti 
Capella,  with  Solinoa,  with  Beataa,  with  Aethions  of  Istria,  or  witi 
Aethioan  Becendon  of  Jolins  Honorins  does  not  extend  beyond  t 


email  and  aouetimcs  doobtfol  points.  Even  with  the  Bible  ther 
not  many  linka :  ani<«^  the  chief  of  theae  is  the  mention  t^  X 
aad  Eliaa  in  Panulise,  a  feanire  foand  nowfauv  else  in  medi 
aai<a. 

The  fact  thoa  remaina,  thatthedeuii,  aa  well  as  ths  gioaitd^ 
Laaben'a  mappemonde  is  not  to  be  fi.'-und  in  earlier  wurks  of  madi 
character,  and  uact  be  icferred  f«r  the  moat  pan  to  a  lost  deain  o 
aaiCMBi  world.     The  chief  additiuas  to  this  pie-acdiBval  wvtk.  an  i 
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fy  Xiamber t  himself,  and  refer  to  the  geography  of  his  own  time.  We  most 
lot  suppose  that  the  present  example  is  a  compilation  from  the  writings 
f  A  I&rge  number  of  authors.  Plenty  are  named  in  the  Liher  Floridu^ 
it  tliey  are  only  used  in  the  way  of  extract,  and  do  not  much  affect 
ftizxl>ert's  map,  except,  for  instance,  in  the  natural  history  details,  which 
*  li«us  there  inserted, — such  as  the  fauns  of  India,  the  apes  of  Partha,  and 
B  j>«i.rrots  and  elephants  of  Arabia,  to  which,  by  a  strange  omission,  he 
8  zi.ot  added  the  snakes  of  Ireland.  Lambert's  '^  Hyrcanian  tigers  "  are 
rli^^ps  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus ;  his  *'  Arabian  lions  "  from  Strabo ; 
i  **  Xndian  pygmies  "  from  Isidore ;  his  **  trees  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  " 
»nx  t;he  Alexander  Bomance  of  the  Pseudo-Euillisthenes ;  while  his 
^'X^ffins  of  the  North  "  might  be  derived  from  many  authors.  But 
&T^^  is  no  evidence,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  map  of  Lambert,  that 
l^^ul  any  deep  or  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ancient  writers  whom 

XkAmes,  and  from  whom  some  have  supposed  that  he  derived  his 
^^S^^phy.  The  geography  in  question,  on  the  contrary,  was  probably 
'^^^  almost  bodily  from  a  map-design,  closely  similar  to  that  used  or 
by  Macrobius. 
The  connection  between  the  map  of  Lambert  of  St.  Omer  and 
^^  "^vri tings  of  Macrobius  extends  al&o  to  the  zone-  or  climate-maps,  of 
**^^5h  one  group  is  often  known  as  **  Macrobius  designs.*'  From 
^*^^bert*s  picture  of  the  Oikoumene,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  so-called 
'V^  maps  are  not  unrelated  to  his  work.  Among  the  climate-maps 
^"•^Sch  all  illustrate  the  various,  usually  five,  zones  or  belts  or  chief 
^'^^atic  areas  of  the  world)  there  are,  as  we  have  said,  a  number  which 
^  to  this  a  special  reference  to  certain  passages  in  Macrobius.  Am- 
"^^^dus  Aurelius  Macrobius,  who  filled  high  offices  of  state  under  the 
^.^eror  Honorius,  was  probably  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  a  pagan  by 
^^;ion.  In  his  famous  commentary  on  the  Ciceronian  Dream  of  Scipio, 
'  ^Siscussed  (at  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  book)  the  question  of 
^  i;errestrial  zones ;  and  to  this  passage  the  Macrobian  sketches  chiefly 
^"^i^.  They  also  draw  some  of  their  material  from  certain  paragraphs 
le  end  of  the  first  book  of  the  same  commentary,  where  Macrobius 
with  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  and  the  question  of  antipodes ; 
^^  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book,  where  the  celestial 
^<^^fi  and  the  currents  of  the  ocean  are  explained.  Macrobius  shares 
"^^2:^  Sallust  the  peculiarity  of  special  map-illustration,  arising  out  of 
?^^^ific  passages  in  the  works  of  each ;  but  whereas  the  Sallust  maps 
^^^^  comparatively  apart,  these  Macrobian  sketches,  as  we  have  seen, 
'^    olearly  members  of  a  large  and  interesting  family. 

-^mong  the  sketches  in  question,  some  give  us  nothing  but  the  five 
oi^^a ;  others  picture  the  two  earth  islands  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
i^Mct  YfQ  bave  noticed  in  Lambert  of  St.  Omer.  Here  the  encircling 
n<t  dividing  ocean,  as  in  the  maps  of  the  *  Liber  Floridus,*  covers  most 

^^   Earth's  surface ;  and  the  land  masses  are  reduced,  in  Cicero's 
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words,  to  the  position  of  *'  specks  "  upon  the  water.  Here,  moreonf, 
the  ocean  currents,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  are  dearly  indicated, 
and  apparently  conceived  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  tides. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Macrobius  plans  were  soon  altered  by 
medisQval  copyists  to  the  uncertain  orientation  which  we  find  in  the 
manuscripts.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Macrobius  himself  put  tbe 
north  at  the  top,  for  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  book  he  aeji 
expressly  that  the  upper  temperate  zone  is  inhabited  by  men  of  our  noe. 
In  one  of  the  zone  maps  here  referred  to,  a  distinction  is  also  dnwft 
between  the  domesticated  folk  of  this  same  temperate  zone  and  the 
wild  men  of  the  woods  who  inhabited  arctic  and  torrid  lands. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  in  the  *  Liber  Floridiu*of 
Lambert  of  St.  Omer  there  are,  besides  the  mappemonde,  yariooi 
Macrobian  designs ;  and  indications  of  the  same  character,  written  or 
sketched,  may  be  found  in  many  other  mediaeval  authors.  Thus,  the 
venerable  Bede,  in  his  *  De  temporum  ratione,'  discusses  the  five  zooei; 
■and  this  work  is  accompanied  by  a  Macrobian  map,  which  is  perbi^ 
from  the  pen  of  the  famous  Northumbrian  scholar  of  the  eighth  oentoiy. 
On  this  map  the  equinoctial  belt  is  described,  and  the  four  great  leg- 
ments  of  the  Earth's  circuit  are  defined,  in  strict  agreement  with  the 
original  Macrobian  language.  Again,  Honorius  of  Antun.  in  bii 
'  Imago  Mundi '  (of  the  early  twelfth  century),  reproduces  Macrobian 
ideas,  as  Bede  did  before  him,  both  in  his  text  and  in  an  illnstratiTe 
sketch-map.  Once  more,  William  of  Conches  (de  Conchis),  who  tan^t 
at  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  a  work  on  the 

*  Philooophy  of  Nature,'  which  contains  three  Macrobian  maps.  One  of 
these  merely  sketches  the  five  zones  and  the  zodiac;  another  shows  the 
two  earth  islands  of  the  eastern  hembphere,  as  in  Lambert ;  the  thiid 
is  more  like  a  simple  T-O  design.  Each  of  theee  has  a  difoent 
orientation.      Yet  again,  the  Abbess  Herrade  of  Landsberg,  in  lier 

*  Garden  of  Delights '  (of  about  1180),  gives  us  a  slight  zone  map  with 
the  ecliptic,  after  the  manner  of  Macrobius ;  while  another  of  the  aame 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  De  sphtera  Mundi '  of  John  Halifax  of  Holy- 
wood,  in  Yorkshire,  the  celebrated  *'  Sacrobosco,"  who  flourished  and 
wrote  in  Paris  about  1220.  L&stly,  we  may  notice  in  certain  msni- 
scripts  of  Hyginus,  one  of  which  is  perhaps  of  the  siztk  oentoij*  * 
zone  map  which  depicts  the  four  land  ma8:we,  not  merely  in  MacrofaiBit 
but  in  full  Kratesian  fashion. 

m.  The  remaining  climate-maps  are  not  always  easy  to  distinginih, 
except  by  the  absence  of  definite  Macrobian  reference,  and  the  additiOB 
of  non-Macrobian  matter,  from  the  zone  schemes  just  noticed.  But  the 
sketch  of  Petrus  Alfonsus  of  Huesca  (of  abcNit  1100)  is  obvioniij 
designed  with  the  special  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Arabic  oonoeplioii 
of  the  world-centre  called  *'  Arym.**  This  was  somfttimea  viewed  si  i 
mathematical  centre-point  for  the  OikoumcmS,  or  in  a  wider  aenss  fa 
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ihe  whole  eaith-cirole  or  eastera  hemisphere .-  eometimea  as  a  home  of 
■ocnrsed  spirits ;  and  sometimes  as  a  mysteriotie  and  lonely  monutain 
lidst  of  the  Indian  ocean.  In  the  eleventh-centory  writings  of 
Ct«rard  of  Cremona,  if  not  earlier,  it  possee  into  Latin  thought ;  it  is 
"Very  prominent  in  Roger  Bacon  ;  and  here  in  Petms  Alfonans  and  other 
«xamples  of  medimval  cartography  it  is  adopted  a8  a  geographical  axiom 
of  equal  importance  with  the  chief  climates  and  celestial  direotions. 

Undoubtedly  these  climate  maps,  both  Macrobian  and  non-Haoro- 
"bifin,  had  their  origin  in  Greek  s|>eculation  and  science.  The  type 
lepreaented  by  them  was  a  favourite  with  the  Arabs  ;  thus  Masudi  tells 
us  he  had  often  examined  such  works,  and  among  them  he  distin- 
<  fished  those  of  Marinua  of  Tyre  as  the  bent.  The  genesis  of  the 
olimate  schemes  was  apparently  as  follows.  Klima  meant  first  the  sup- 
e  of  the  earth  from  a  higher  north  to  a  lower  south,  or  vice  vergd. 
Secondly.  Hipparchus  the  astronomer,  about  b.c,  160,  gave  to  the  term 
the  special  meaning  of  diSferent  belts,  or  zones,  of  the  curved  or  spherical 
earth  surface,  as  determined  by  the  different  lengths  of  the  longest  day 
*t  Syene,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  so  forth.  Thirdly,  this  con- 
ception passed  into  ancient  cartography,  and  was  embodied  with  an 
mense  body  of  other  matter  on  the  maps  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  "  scien- 
tific" school.  Lastly,  the  climate  scheme  was  abstracted,  so  to  say,  from 
til  else,  and  sketched  in  rough  outline  maps  intended  for  the  use  of 
beginners.     It  is  the  works  of  this  latter  class  which  concern  us  here. 

The  map  of  Lambert  of  St.  Omer  connects  us  not  only  with  the 
Maorobius  maps  and  the  climate  designs,  but  also  with  that  curious 
variety  of  mediteval  cartography  known  as  the  T-0  soheniea.  These 
are  very  numerous,  though  at  the  same  time  very  similar  in  character; 
at  least  eighty  mannsoripts,  reaching  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth 
oentories,  contain  designs  of  this  type ;  and  the  conoeption  of  one  and 
ftll  is  fully  expressed  in  the  lines  of  Dati^ 

"Uq  T  deulro  b  un  O  moatra  il  (liaegiio 
Covan  ill  trt  purte  fu  diviao  LI  uioncio." 

ti  some  of  the  earliest  examples,  however,  the  T  and  O  formations  are 
[  not  combined  ;    thus,  in  the  oldest  Isidorian  analogues,  we  have  the 
T  formation  associated  with  square  and  oblong,  as  well  as  with  round, 
encemtet. 

As  early  as  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  some  of  the  Ionic  philo- 
sophers hit  upon  this  as  a  convenient  form  for  indicating  ronghly  the 
ohief  divisions  of  the  habitable  world ;  and,  in  spite  of  Aristotle's  con- 
\  tempt,  it  survived  as  a  popular  favourite.     For  along  with  the  more 
I  scientific  geography  of  the  ancient  world,  there  was  also   a  popular 
1,  ^stem  represented  in  some  of  its  phases  by  the  zone  or  climate  sketches,. 
.   the   fourfold    Kratesian  schemes    we  have   already   referred   to ; 
bher  side  of  the  same  comes  out  in  the  T  or  T-O  designs.    In  the 
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exeontion  of  these,  Greece  was  placed  by  some  in  the  middle  of  the 
Oikoumend,  and  Delphi,  or  Delos,  in  the  middle  of  Greece.     Bat  wbitr 
ever  the  differences  of  detail,  the  T  or  T-O  maps  were  always  meant  tt 
simple  pictures  of  the  grouping  of  the  great  land  masses  of  the  known 
world ;  and  were  usually  associated  with   the  allied  oonception  of  t 
centre  for  the  ''  circuit  of  the  earth,"  the  infinitely  extended  horixoa. 
Thus  they  did  not  necessarily  deny  the  theory  of  a  globular  earth ;  but 
they  were  concerned,  and  only  concerned,  with  its  aspect  as  a  sur&oe, 
flat  or  slightly  curved,  as  apparent   to  the  ordinary  observer.    The 
execution  of  the  T  plan  was  by  no  means  uniform ;    some  makii^ 
Europe,  some  Asia,  the  largest  of  the  continents,*  though  no  one  ga^o 
the  predominance  to  Africa,  then  usually  believed  to  end  in  its  soatli- 
ward  direction  on  this  side  of  the  equator. 

The  ••threefold  division"  (trifaria  orhis  divisio)  of  certain  early 
geographers  is  probably  expressed  in  some  of  the  Sallust  maps  better 
than  in  the  T-O  plans  of  the  usual  type,  and  was  less  rigidly  symme- 
trical and  more  reconcilable  with  scientific  vievrs.  Here  we  have  i 
threefold  division  of  the  Oikoumend  into  fairly  equal  oontinents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  but  in  this  type  Asia  has  a  certain  though 
slight  preponderance,  the  T  has  lost  its  rigidity,  the  idea  of  a  centxal 
point  is  not  expressed,  and  the  general  conception  seems  rather  to  rest 
upon  the  great  fact  of  three  land  masses,  than  upon  any  exact  tripartite 
division  of  the  same.  In  some  of  the  T-O  family,  we  may  also  perhaps 
see  traces  of  the  three -cornered  world  pictures,  or  descriptions,  whiok 
according  to  Orosius  and  others,  were  in  favour  in  ancient  schools,  and 
were  used  along  with  fourfold  or  quadripartite  presentations,  baasd 
upon  the  four  great  quarters  of  the  heavens  and  the  four  chief  winds,  to 
convey  rough  ideas  of  geography  to  learners.  A  dear  description  of  a 
T  map  is  given  by  St.  Augustine,  who  must  certainly  have  seen,  and 
probably  used,  a  work  of  this  kind ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  soho]ai% 
politicians,  and  men  of  affairs  were  provided  with  representations  of  a 
wholly  different  character,  resembling  the  type  of  road-map  in  ribbon 
form  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Peutinger  Table. 

The  more  important  of  the  T  and  T-O  maps  which  have  survived 
are  the  following :  Two  in  the  works  of  St.  Isidore ;  one  of  the  ninth 
century  (now  at  Madrid) ;  the  similar  Strassburg  map  of  the  same  age; 
the  St.  Omer  design  of  about  1010;  the  plans  in  Lambert;  one  in  thfr 
eleventh-century  chronicle  of  the  Six  Ages  of  the  World,  by  Hermannoi 
Contractus ;  and,  most  elaborate  of  all,  the  Byzantine  Oxford  Example 
of  lllO.t     Besides  these,  there  are  many  others,  eleven  of  which  ooonr 


♦  Thus  Pliny,  out  of  sixty  parts,  gives  Europe  twenty-eight,  Asia  ninetaen,  aad 
Africa  thirteen.  Orosius  refers  to  a  reckoning  which  made  Eaiope  exactly  eqml  to 
the  other  two  continents,  while  he  also  notes  the  views  of  others,  which  made  Asia  sqMl 
to  Europe  and  Africa  together. 

t  St.  John's  College  Library,  Cod.  membr.  fol.  xvii.,  fol.  6. 
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in  Iflidore  alone,  bnt  we  need  not  do  more  than  add  a  word  about  some 
of  the  chief  examples  already  mentioned.  Among  these  the  two  main 
Isidorian  designs  are  found  in  the  treatise  of  that  Father,  oommonly 
known  as  the  'Etymologies'  or  'Origins'  (xiv.  2,  3).  These  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  examples  of  the  family  as  a  whole,  and  are  often 
spoken  of  as  arohetypaL  Here,  beside  the  three  continents,  we  have 
the  names  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  one  for  each  continent  Hence 
these  are  also  called  Noachic  maps.  The  east  is  at  the  top,  and  the 
''  Great "  or  Mediterranean  sea  occupies  the  whole  of  the  T-formed 
intersection  of  the  continents.  Other  schemes  of  this  kind  develop  the 
simple  titles  (ilWa,  Skem^  and  so  forth)  by  explanatory  inscriptions, 
which  declare,  for  instance,  that  Asia  has  its  name  from  a  Queen  Asia, 
and  is  inhabited  by  twenty-seven  peoples  ;  that  Africa  is  derived  from 
Afer,  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  has  thirty  races  with  360  cities ;  and 
that  Europe,  named  after  the  Europa  of  mythology,  is  overspread  by 
the  fifteen  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  who  possess  120  cities. 

The  Strassburg  plan,  of  about  870,  attempts  rather  more  of  detailt 
giving  us,  in  Europe,  the  names  of  Greece,  Italy,  Frisia,  and  four 
divisions  of  Grermany ;  the  Amazons,  India,  and  some  scriptural  names 
in  Asia;  Carthage  and  some  other  places  or  regions  in  Africa. 
Jerusalem  is  marked  by  a  Greek  cross,  but  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle. 

The  St.  Omer  sketch  of  1010  accompanies  a  collection  of  Homilies, 
and  gives  us  the  newer  names  of  England  and  Hibemia,  Thule,  and 
Scandinavia;  but  the  so-called  ''Oxford"  of  1110  is  faller  still.  In 
many  ways  this  is  the  leading  example  of  the  T-O  family.  Of  course 
we  must  not  here  expect  anything  more  than  a  simple  and  slight  presenta- 
tion of  Earth-knowledge ;  its  content  is  mainly  Biblical,  but  it  contains 
some  features  suggesting  a  high  antiquity  (such  as  the  inclusion  of 
Afirica  under  Europe)  and  other  clear  marks  of  Greek  or  Byzantine 
origin.  Thus,  the  four  quarters  of  the  heaven  have  the  Greek  titles 
of  Anatoli,  Disis  (Svo-is),  etc.,  combined  with  Latin  equivalents,  Oriens, 
Ooddens,  and  so  forth.  Here  also  is  one  of  the  first  examples  where 
Jerusalem  appears  'with  the  cross  and  the  hill  of  Zion  as  the  centre  of 
the  Earth.  The  beginnings,  moreover,  of  some  other  favourite 
medisBval  traditions  are  roughly  sketched — such  as  the  72  races  of 
greater  Asia,  the  27  tribes  of  Shem,  the  15  of  Japheth,  the  30  of  Ham, 
the  33  of  Armenia,  as  well  as  the  12  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  Divisio 
Apoetolorum.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  an  utter  misplacement  of 
many  of  the  chief  names ;  thus  Constantinople  is  in  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia  in  the  south  of  Asia,  Palestine  and  Judasa  in  adjoining  plots 
of  what  is  labelled  "  Europe,"  but  which,  as  far  as  the  drawing  goes, 
belong  to  Africa.     The  72  *  races  of  Great  Asia  are  based  perhaps  on 


♦  Cf.  Gervase  of  Tilbury, '  Otia  Imperialia,'  ii.  1. 
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the  70  of  the  Mosaio  table,  and  the  whole  design  may  be  bixlj 
ascribed  to  a  copy  of  a  fiysutntiiie  work  brought  home  by  the  fini 
Omsaders. 

y.  Many  of  the  Sallnst  maps  conform  in  every  respect  to  the  T~0 
model,  and  may  be  considered  a  variety  of  the  latter,  but  with  the  addi* 
tion  of  distinct  reference  to  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  chapters  of  tho 
'  Jngurtha; '  just  as  the  Macrobian  section  of  the  climate-maps  makoB 
reference  to  certain  passages  in  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  '  OmD' 
mentary  on  the  Dream  of  Scipio.'     The  Sallnst  examples  are  also^  aa 
already  suggested,  rather  less  symmetrical  and  conventional  than  the 
ordinary  specimens  of  T-O   cartography.    The  relationship  of  this 
group  of  designs  was  first  noticed  by  Spohn  and  Wuttke;  Lelewel, 
Philippi,  and  Konrad  Miller  have  greatly  developed  the  stndy  of  the 
same ;  but  it  is  probably  capable  of  still  further  expansion.     As  yet  m 
know  of  eight  larger  and  five  smaller  Sallust  maps ;  of  theae  the  earliasi 
and  three  of  the  most  important  are  now  at  Leipzig ;  one  other  »t 
Gorlitz  is  of  special  interest.     The  oldest  example,  of  about  a.d.  9Sfit 
occurs  in  a  fragment  of  a  Catilina  manuscript,  once  used  for  book-bind- 
ing.    It  is  faded  and  obscure,  but  the  traces  of  a  city  picture  of  Borne, 
some  smaller  sketches,  and  various  names  are  still  discernible.    Thii 
map  conforms  to  the  regular  T-O  type,  employing  the  Mediterranein, 
Tanais,  and  Nile  in  the  usual  manner  to  divide  the  three  oontinflotB. 
Another  Sallust  design  of  the  eleventh  century,  also  at  Leipzig,*  is  the 
most  elaborate  of  this  family,  giving  us  pictures  of  Bome,  Troy,  Babj- 
lon,  Carthage,  Gyrene,  and  Jerusalem  ;  together  with  indioations  of  the 
Nile,  Danube,  Tanais,  and  Ehine,  among  rivers;    and  of  the  Alpii 
Lebanon,  the  Bipheean  hills.  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  Pyrenees  among 
mountains.     In  the  general  design  a  rather  free  handling  of  the  T*0 
conception  is  adopted,  as  in  the  Gorlitz  of  the  twelfth  century,  wliioh 
is  one  of  the  best  and  least  conventional  specimens  of  this  type,  hot 
marred  by  an  inclination  to  centralize  Jerusalem,  more  pronomMsi 
than  in  the  earlier  members  of  this  group.     In  another  tenth-oentUT 
Sallust  design,  otherwise  of  no  interest,  we  have  the  charaotensftio 
note,  "  Julius  the  Emperor  divided  the  whole  world  into  its  aefont 
parts." 

It  was  probably  at  an  early  date,  long  anterior  to  our  oldest  aaxviTis| 
Sallust  mantucriptj  that  the  normal  Sallust  map  was  inserted  to  illuBtnli 
the  17th  chapter  of  the  *  Jugurtha.'  This  special  plan,  adapted  to  a  pi^ 
ticular  text,  was  however  replaced  in  most  manuscripts  by  a  simple  T'O 
sketch,  lacking  all  definite  reference  to  Sallust  materials.  The  olM 
example  shows  us,  perhaps,  the  original  type,  a  pre-Christian  map  with- 
out Jerusalem  and  with  an  overshadowing  Borne.  From  this  point  of 
view  we  shall  be  led  to  push  the  archetype  further  baok  than  Wattk% 


*  In  a  manusoript  containing;  Lncan  and  Capella  as  well  ae  Sallutt. 
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i  aatiefied  with  the  authorship  of  a  priest  in  the  north  of  Italy, 

^between  i.n.   600  and  700.     According  to    Konrad  Miller'B  view,  the 

ptwo  oldest  Leipzig  copies,  including  the  show  apeoimen  of  about  1060, 

already  noticed,  belong  to  one  familj ;  the  GiJrlitu  and  thirteenth-century 

Jjoipzig  to  another.     He  would  maintain,  and  no  doubt  rightly,  the 

separate  eiialence  of  both  these  familiea  as  early  as  about  850  ;  and  the 

h<x>taiaoD  original  may  fairly  be  referred  to  a  time  before  the  destruction, 

f  not  before  the  conversion,  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West. 


MOORE'S  EXPEDITION  TO  TANGANYIKA. 

'^The  following  communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Malcolm 
il'ergnaaon.  the  surveyor  to  the  expedition,  dated  November  10,  1899  : — 
"  I  beg  to  send  you  a  statement  of  our  movements  and  work  up  to  date. 
"  We  arrived  at  Blantyro  on  June  28,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Zomba, 
Fort  Johnston,  and  Lake  Nyasa,  arriving  there  on  July  11.  We  stopped 
nbout  the  lake  till  August  15,  wheu  we  left  for  Tanganyika.  Dr.  Gill, 
the  Astronomer  Boyal  of  Cai>etown,  very  kindly  wired  up  the  time 
to  me  at  Blantyre,  making  all  arrangements  for  this  with  the  Cape 
Go-vernment.  I  was  also  enabled  to  find  the  error  of  my  watches  at 
Nkata  bay,  on  Nyasa,  and  Kituta,  on  Tanganyika,  from  bearings  taken 
fcy  the  Boundary  Commission.  We  arrived  at  Tanganyika  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  and  proceeded  up  the  lake  on  September  28,  calling  at  certain 
plaoes,  whose  bearings  I  took  by  astronomical  observations,  and  which 
]  append  later.  I  enclose  a  tracing  of  an  existing  map  which  1  managed 
'to  obtain  here,  from  which  yon  will  be  able  to  see  the  approximate 
jmeitions  of  plaoes  on  the  shore  where  I  took  my  observations.  I  am 
finable  to  send  you  a  new  map,  owing  to  the  lack  of  materials  for 
^drawing,  etc.,  but  the  coast-line  seems  fairly  correct,  and  only  the 
';^08itions  of  places  require  alteration.  The  exact  position  of  my  plaoes 
'<of  observation  are  marked  by  a  dot  within  a  red  cirole. 

"  We  arrived  at  TTsambura  on  October  21,  and  landed  some  of  the 
loads,  whence  we  returned  immediately  to  Eituta  to  pick  up  Messrs. 
Berridge  and  Mathews,  who  had  remained  at  ^umbu,  and  we  are  now 
on  our  way  up  again,  expecting  to  arrive  at  TTsambura  to-morrow. 
We  visited  the  mouth  of  the  Lukuga  outlet  of  Tanganyika.  The 
.  tDountains,  which  are  very  high  all  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake,  slope  down  gradually  from  Tembwi  on  the  sontb,  and  from  Mtowa 
on  the  north,  towards  the  Lukuga  valley,  whioii  near  the  shore  is  a 
sandy  delta  with  low  sandhills,  and  through  wbioii  the  river  flows 
slnggisbly  in  several  small  streamlets,  uniting  about  a  mile  inland.  It 
then  flows  between  soft  red  sandstone  olifis,  being  from  50  to  100  feet 
wide.  The  natives  say  that  it  increases  considerably  in  size  in  the  rains. 
Na  IV.— April,  1900.]  2  d 
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back  ^m  the  lake,  perhaps  15  miles,  the  high  mountainB  can  be 
■oen  to  ooBtinue,  with  a  gap,  which  is  evidently  the  courBe  of  the  river. 
The  mountains,  which  are  high  all  along  the  western  shore,  inoiease 
very  considerably  at  the  north-west,  by  TJvira,  attaining  an  altitude  of, 
I  should  imagine,  abeut  8000  feet.  They  form  a  parallel  range  with 
the  Qiountains  on  the  north-east  shore,  which  are  also  of  considerable 
lieight.  The  Rusisi  valley  lies  between  these  ranges,  which  oontinue 
away  beyond  the  northern  ah  ore  of  Tanganyika. 

Usambara,  where  we  finally  land,  is  a  Genuan  station  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lake,  being  about  6  miles  Bouth-east  from  the 
Rusisi  month.  The  Germans  have  also  formed  stationu  on  the  Ruaisi 
river,  and  two  at  Lake  Kivu. 

"  We  expect  to  leave  TJsambura  within  a  week,  and  proceed  thenoe 
to  Kivu." 

Beabdiob  or  Flaobs  ok  Laxx  TkiiaxsTm\. 


NUMOfpUH. 

Lata. 

L«.B.B. 

Bmnbo        

8°  ay  w 

30°  W  15" 

Moliro'.      

8"  Iff  14" 

80»  86'  15" 

Mwrnba      

1°  48'    0" 

30=  46'  30" 

Kllsado       

7"  27'  18" 

80"  40-  15" 

Klbwen       

28°  Se'  30" 

Temhm      

6»  38'  40" 

ago  29'  15" 

LnkugB      

5=  55'  44" 

2!>=  14'  IS" 

MafniM       

a'  25'    0" 

29°  48'  16" 

^m 

Uiimburo 

4"  56'  57" 

aS"  40'  30" 

8°  24'    0" 

2S°-ir  30" 

Lnmungt    

tPSff  14" 

29»2S'  80" 

Note. — The  hitherto  adopted  delineation  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Bhown  on  the 
tasp  by  a  dotted  lina,  is  that  resulting  from  the  careful  compasB  Burvoy  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  Hore,  combined  with  the  longitude  of  Ujiji,  oh  fixed  by  Cameron  from  lunar 
obMrraUona  (30°  4'  30"  E.).  By  dead  reckoning  the  latter  obtaioed  the  longitudt 
of  29°  50'  30"  E.,  or  Blightly  nearer  the  poaition  as  now  Sxed.  Speke  also  placed  i 
Ujiji  elightly  west  of  30°.  Mr.  Bore's  observations  for  variation  (by  which  Ih 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  lake  was  determined)  gave  the  former  as  11°  W.  a 
Ujiji  and  14°  W.  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  wliile  Cameron  seeme  to  have  taken  I 
the  variation  to  be  17°  W.  throughout  {'  Across  Africa,'  ii,  303),  thus  obtaining 
ft  still  greater  inclioation  of  the  aiis  of  the  lake  from  the  north  and  south  lioe  thkn  I 
ii  ahonn  by  Mr.  Forgusson.  His  longitude  for  the  north  end  was  nearly  acotirato, 
bnt  for  the  south  end  was  1°  too  far  east.  The  German  officer.  Captain  Ramtay, 
whofle  observations  for  latitude  in  the  districts  east  of  the  lake  have  been  published 
time  in  the  Mitttilungen  ati»  dtn  JJeuiachen  SchutigAieten,  dow 
not  appear  to  have  delermintd  the  longitude  of  Ujiji,  but  he  obtained  a  value 
pff*  Sff  45")  for  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rugufu,  south  of  tlie  Malagarazi,  which 
•greet  fairly  well  with  Dr.  FergUBson's  results  {Mitteilungtn,  etc.,  vol.  x.  p.  232). 
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By  Colonel  G.  E.  CHURCH. 

Under  the  modest  title,  'A  Glimpse  at  Guatamala,  and  Some  KotMoii 
the  Ancient  Mouuments  of  Central  America,*  *  we  have  a  beautifully  and 
artistically  illustrated  quarto  volume  by  Anne  Gary  Maudslaj  and  Alfred 
Percival  Maudslay.  It  is  a  book  of  travels  and  archeeological  research 
in  that  region  of  the  New  World,  the  ruined  cities  of  'which  have  lo 
often  challenged  the  scholar  to  read  upon  their  extraordinary  mona- 
ments  something  of  the  history  of  the  strange  effort  at  oivilixation 
which  they  indicate. 

Leaving  London,  the  travellers  reached  Guatamala  city  by  the  waj 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Jannaij, 
1894,  had  prepared  their  outfit  of  mules  and  attendants,  and  foand 
themselves  en  route  eastwards.  The  general  description  of  the  voyage 
appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Maudslay,  and  the  rained 
towns  and  cities  to  that  of  Mr.  Maudslay.  Judging  from  results,  the 
work  could  not  have  been  better  apportioned,  and  we  know  not  which 
to  admire  most.  Mrs.  Maudslay  at  once  makes  the  reader  one  of  the 
party.  We  accompany  her  along  the  road  to  Mixco,  to  Antigua  and  iti 
attractive  coffee-fields,  ascend  with  her  the  volcano  de  Agua,  visit  the 
remarkable  lake  and  volcano  of  Atitlan,  wander  into  the  quaint  town 
of  San  Antonio,  see  the  primitive  school  and  its  more  primitive  teachen, 
and  the  religioiis  Indian  ceremonies.  We  wind  along  the  mule-traob 
among  old  mounds,  ruins,  and  ancient  Indian  strongholds;  enjoy  the 
views  of  lakes,  rivers,  hillsides  and  mountains,  sunsets,  clouds,  and 
shadows,  while  strangely  costumed  men  and  women  gaze  npon  us  witii 
wonderment.  We  revel  in  riotous  tropical  scenery  and  its  sarroundingii 
and,  over  all  that  we  see,  the  writer  has  the  rare  gift  of  spreading  tiie 
lazy,  dreamy  atmosphere  of  the  country,  while  not  neglecting  to  eoridi 
her  pages  with  valuable  historical  and  other  data.  At  Coban,  Chioh^ 
Ytza,  and  Palenque,  we  are  entertained  with  the  everyday  life  of  the 
travellers  in  a  way  to  make  us  feel  that  we  have  oontribnted  to  the 
success  of  the  expedition.  Here  and  there  among  the  chapters  of  Kn 
Maudslay  are  found  notes  of  an  archieological  character  by  Hi* 
Maudslay.  A  chapter  by  him  on  the  Quiches  and  Cachiquels  ia  d 
gn^at  interest,  but  we  wish  he  had  told  us  more  of  them  and  their 
barbaric  civilization,  which  so  nearly  approached  that  of  the  Majt' 
Tolteo  and  Aztec  }>eople&  Mr.  Maudslay  vastly  increases  our  know- 
ledge of  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  America,  and  gives  ns  a  taste  of 
what  we  may  find  in  his  forthcoming  monumental  work  'Biologic 
Ceutrali  Americani.*  Maps,  views,  plans  of  ancient  edifices^  tompliff  ^ 
ninnil  painting  of  buttle  si\?nos,  ancient  strongholds,  carved  monomesi 

•  rr.blisiuvl  f»v  John  MurrfcT.    13St». 
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inBcriptioDs  of  Maya  hieroglyphics  crowd  the  volume,  and  attest  to  the 
indefatigable,  intelligent,  and  patient  labours  of  the  anthor,  and  how 
iar  he  has  left  behind  all  previous  explorers  in  hie  choeen  field.  After 
eight  years  of  voyages  and  etndieB  among  these  rained  cities,  he  is 
probably  better  equipped  for  controversy  regarding  their  origin  and 
that  of  the  people  who  inhabited  them  than  any  other  arcbi^ologist  and 
traveller.  He  thinks  it  "  probable  that  the  Mayas  and  so-called  Toltecs 
■were  originally  the  same  people." 

Sufficient  evidence  exists  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  Nahuatls 
originally  occupied  British  Columbia  and  the  now  Pacific  coast  states 
of  the  United  Stat«B ;  and,  as  their  territory  failed  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  food  products,  they  pressed  southward — horde  following 
horde,  at  long  intervals  of  time,  into  the  rich  and  inviting  valleys  of 
Mexico.  The  Toltec  branch  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
reach  the  vicinity  of  the  valley  of  Anahuao,  and  to  commence  the 
civilization  of  the  district  by  building  the  city  of  Tollan  at  its  northern 
entrance.  Here  are  now  found  those  ruins  and  monuments  which  are 
believed  to  be  quite  as  remarkable,  in  an  architectural  sense,  as  those  of 
Central  America,  and  to  give  silent  testimony  that  the  Toltecs  were  the 
most  skilful  workers  in  atone,  metal,  and  rude  industrial  arts  of  all  the 
Kobuatl  race,  and  that  they  reached  a  higher  grade  of  barbaric  oiviliea- 
tion  than  any  of  the  tribes  which  followed  them  from  ils  northern  hives. 
If,  finding  their  position  untenable,  they  migrated  southward  from 
Tollan,  they  probably  sought  that  portion  of  the  Mexican  peninsula 
which  they  thought  would  afford  the  greatest  security — the  region  where 
we  now  find  the  ruined  Maya-Toltec  cities  described  by  Mr.  Maudalay, 
Although  Mexican  tradition  has  it  that  their  migration  was  voluntary, 
it  may  be  possible  that  they  were  completely  overthrown  by  the  in- 
vasions of  their  Nahuatl  kinsmen,  and  forcibly  removed  beyond  the 
irthmus  of  Tehuantepeo,  to  Yucutan  and  its  vicinity,  to  become  an 
outlying  Mexioao  colony ;  as  it  is  not  natural  for  a  highland  people  like 
tlie  Toiteos  to  willingly  migrate  to  a  tropical,  lowland  country  bat 
little  above  sea-level. 

Some  hold  that  the  Nahuatls  never  subjugated  the  I'egion  south  of 
fhe  isthmus  of  Tebuantepec ;  others,  with  considerable  evidence,  main- 
tein  that  they  had  colonies  even  in  Costa  Rica;  and  Mr.  Maudslay  says 
that  tribes  of  "  distinctly  Nahuatl  origin  are  found  in  Nicaragua."  We 
ftr6  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  Mexicans  pushed  their  conquests 
■outh-east  nearly  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  spreading  their  language 
•mong  the  Indian  tribes  as  they  reduced  them,  and  locally  applying 
great  numbers  of  Nahuatl  names,  notably  those  of  numerous  planto, 
■mimals,  and  geographicul  localities,  which  still  remain.  Their  language 
.was  also  sufficiently  powerful  and  dominating  to  weave  itself  largely 
into  the  colonial  Spanish  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  some 
■tnaeB  of  it  are  found  even  in  South  America. 
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In  ao  illuati'atod  and  fioal  obapter  on  hieroglyphio  inscriptions,  Hr 
MaudBlay  points  out  the  conaiderable  difference  between  Mexican  pioture- 
writing  and  Maya  hieroglyphics,  translates  the  moath  signs,  numer&lB, 
signs  denoting  periods  of  time,  great  oycieB,  etc  What  he  has  already 
aocomplished  leads  us  to  hope  that,  ultimately,  much  of  the  mystery 
relating  to  the  history  of  a  lost  and  interesting  race  will  be  dispelled, 
and  that  a  key  will  be  given  to  ns  to  unlock  many  of  the  ethnological 
secrets  of  the  Now  World. 


NARRATIVE    OF    A    JOURNEY    TO    THE    LAKES    RAKAS-TAL 
AND     MANASAROWAR,    IN     WESTERN     TIBET.    UNDER- 
TAKEN  IN   SEPTEMBER,    1848.* 
By  Iiieut.-aeneral  Sir  RICHARD  STRACHET,  R.E.,  Q.C.S.I.,  P.B.S. 

Ae  we  ivent  nloog  the  oJge  ur  tUu  lake  we  saw  mBoy  water-birds ;  among  them 
were  ducks  oad  gulls,  aod  Lwo  species  of  heron,  one  large  and  grey,  the  other 
Hmaller  and  brown.  The  wavea  that  ruared  as  they  rolled  towarda  ua,  and,  breaking 
iu  loug  iineH  of  foam,  receded  over  the  ahingly  beach  ;  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
sea-green  water ;  the  gulls  riding  on  the  swelling  wa»BS,  or  akioiming  over  the 
white  ctetla  of  the  breakers ;  and  the  high  fresh  wind  blowing  across  the  lake, 
produced  a  series  of  impres^ons  such  as  are  so  naturally  associated  with  our  ideas 
of  the  ocean,  that  it  would  have  called  for  but  little  exercise  of  the  fitncy  to  usiry 
us  from  the  banks  of  (bia  mere  mountaialake  to  the  stormy  coasts  of  some  northeru 
Hsa.  The  great  snowy  masses  of  Oicrla  furraed  an  appropriate  background  to  the 
picture,  while  the  peaks  of  the  Nepal  Himalaya  stretched  away  io  a  long  BuccessioD 
to  the  eaaL  as  far  as  the  t^ye  could  reach.  Looking  to  the  south,  we  saw  a  loog 
narrow  line  of  beach  thrown  up  into  several  parallel  mounds,  run niog  for  some 
distSQce  along  tho  foot  of  the  steep  bank  of  the  alluvial  isthmus  over  which  m 
bad  come.  A  projecting  point  cut  oB  our  view  of  the  south-west  corner  of  the  lake. 
A  Buddhist  monastery,  Ougur,  stands  there,  but  it  was  not  visible.  Our  cavalcsde 
at  length  came  to  a  halt  about  2  miles  south  of  Ju,  ou  a  oarrow  flat  strip  of  ground 
between  the  beach  and  a  low  line  of  cliffs  which  here  flanked  the  lake ;  and,  leaviog 
the  majority  of  the  [mrty  behind  to  pitch  the  tents,  etc.,  Mr.  Winterbottom  and  ( 
went  on  to  examine  the  place  where  the  stream  that  flows  from  Manascu'owar  leaves 
the  laku.  We  [«£SL-d  some  dry  stooe  boveU,  but  they  bore  ao  signs  of  having  been 
inhabited  lately,  and  near  the  same  spot  we  were  showu  some  holes  said  to  have 
been  old  gold-pits,  uow  abandoned.  These  are  alluded  to  by  my  brother,  who,  on 
his  way  round  from  the  north  shore  of  Rakas-ial,  passed  over  the  same  ground  as 
we  had  done  fiom  Tang-hoiig  to  this  place.  He  mentions  that  the  working  of 
these  pits  was  xtojiped  io  consequence  of  the  ghostly  advice  of  the  moaks  in  9i>me 
of  the  neighbouring  monasteries,  and  I  was  told  that  their  objections  were  based 
on  the  fact  of  pieces  of  gold  having  been  discovered  having  the  forms  of  men,  which 
was  cuDHtdered  jxjrtentous  to  a  high  degree.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Tertiary 
alluvial  deposits  of  Tibet  generally  are  auriferous,  though  the  quantity  found  in 
them  has  hitherto  been  very  aiuall.  The  gold  seems  to  be  found  in  the  sams 
manner  as  ia  usual  io  other  alluvial  deposits,  in  grains  and  nuggets  of  varioos 
sizes ;  and  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sialeit  ur  spangles  that  are 

*  Continned  from  p.  261.    Hap.  p.  204. 
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frequently  obtaJoeil  rrom  washing  the  sands  of  the  llimalaysD  rivera.  The  Tibetan 
£old-piU  are  wurked  with  uhafta  and  gaUeriea  in  the  allQvium,  and  the  remuna 
of  them  are  to  be  Been  in  many  parts  or  the  country.  Tlio  worliiDg  of  the  pits  ia  a 
Government  monopoly,  and  considering  what  a  Tibetan  Governnient  is,  and  wlut 
^Tibetan  workmen  ore,  the  small  amount  of  gold  now  produced  is  no  proof  that 
4he  aliuvium  of  Tibet  may  not  be  rich  in  gold. 

A3  we  approached  Ju,  a  steep  rocky  juiat  rising  abruptly  trom  the  lake  forced 
I  to  ascend.    From  the  height  to  which  we  climbed  we  looked  down  on  the 


I  itreBm  that  connects  Maiui»a.roioar  and  Rakas-tal.  The  rucka  un  which  we  stood 
e  Bank  of  (be  ravine  through  which  it  flowed;  on  ita  opposite  bank  waa 
'  tiie  monnstery  of  Ju,  looking  very  mean,  apparently  a  collection  of  ruined  mud 
I  buildings  on  the  top  of  a  bill,  with  an  iahubited  i>urtiun  somewhat  lower  down 
I  towards  the  lake,  the  whole  oddly  stuck  aboot  with  poles,  decked  out  with  rags. 
\  The  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  was  quite  flat,  and  about  on  a  level  with 
\  the  Rirf&ce  of  the  lake.     A  raised  beach,  which  swept  in  a  well-rounded  curve 


u 
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along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  was  cat  through  by  the  effluent  stream.  Tins  «ii  of 
no  great  breadth,  and  apparently  shallow  and  connected  with  several  pools  of  idll 
water  that  looked  like  old  channels.  It  is  straoge  that  Moorcroft,  delibenkelj 
going  to  look  for  the  point  of  efflux,  should  not  have  noticed  it.  Hisaooooitii 
as  follows :  **  As  the  bank  approached  this  angle  (i.e.  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
lake)  it  declined  to  gentle  elevations  leading  to  interrupted  tablelmnd,  and  it  iti 
base  was  a  large  bay,  from  the  bottom  of  which  rose  a  pyramidal  red  rock,  con- 
nected with  a  line  of  ridge  of  high  land  to  the  higher  flats  to  the  north,  and  sfeaip 
towards  the  south.  Upon  this  was  the  house  of  a  Lama  and  many  Odnoi, 
pitched  in  situations  which  produced  a  romantic  effect,  not  a  little  heightened  hj 
streamers  of  various-coloured  cloth  and  hair,  floating  from  high  poles,  fixed  <n  tbe 
corners  and  roofs  of  the  houses.  Leaving  this  and  diverting  my  steps  to  the  sooth, 
I  went  along  the  base  of  granite  rocks  amongst  such  troublesome,  ragged,  sod 
slippery  stones  as  had  interrupted  my  progress  in  the  outset,  till  I  reached  a  hi^, 
level,  and  firm  bank,  which  separated  the  water  of  the  lake  from,  that  which  ioeo- 
mulated  by  the  slope  of  the  surrounding  upland  directing  the  melted  snow  into  it 
At  the  end  of  this  natural  barrier  I  saw  a  point  of  rock  running  into  the  Isks, 
from  the  top  of  which  I  flattered  myself  I  should  have  a  prospect  that  would  com- 
mand the  whole  of  the  shore  to  the  south-west  comer,  and  put  an  end  to  a  tid[ 
which  I  now  found  somewhat  too  much  for  the  little  strength  I  possessed.*  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  he  passed  over  the  identical  beach  I  have  mentioned,  sod 
that  he  describes  the  pools  of  water  under  the  monastery  outside  of  it.  The  illnea 
from  which  he  tells  us  he  was  suffering  may  have  interfered  with  his  powen  of 
obser\'ation,  but  for  the  rest  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  water  in  the  lake  wit 
lower  than  usual  when  he  passed,  or  that  the  bar  was  higher,  so  that  no  water  wai 
then  actually  running  over  it ;  and  as  he  walked  along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  his  eje 
would  have  been  so  near  the  level  of  the  water  that  a  very  small  irregularity  of  the 
beach  might  have  concealed  the  course  of  the  stream  from  his  view. 

There  were  a  few  small  buildings  on  the  low  ground  near  the  lake,  and  men 
moving  about  among  them,  so  we  did  not  venture  down  to  make  a  closer  scratinj; 
it  was,  besides,  getting  late,  so  that  I  could  not  wait  longer  than  was  necessvy  to 
make  a  slight  sketch  of  the  locality.  The  level  of  the  surfiuse  of  Manasarowir  ii, 
of  course,  something  above  that  of  R4kas-tal,  but  my  barometric  observationi  wt 
not  sufficiently  nice  to  enable  me  to  determine  the  difference  of  elevation  with  iBj 
certainty.  I  have  consequently  thought  it  better  to  throw  together  the  whole  of 
the  observations  of  the  barometer  made  at  the  level  of  the  two  lakes,  and  to  oakn- 
late  the  altitude  above  the  sea  as  though  they  were  on  the  same  level. 

We  had  started  rather  earlier  than  usual  this  morning,  without  having  any 
proper  brvak&st,  intending  to  stop  on  the  road  for  this  meal ;  hut  we  did  not  do  eo^ 
and  before  I  got  back  to  the  tents  I  was  so  utterly  exhausted  that  I  could  haidlj 
drag  myself  along.  I  felt  for  the  first  time  the  sensations  of  weariness  and  diwHi' 
ue»  that  are  said  to  s^ze  on  unfortunate  travellers  who  are  overcome  by  oold  er 
fati^^ue  in  cros^ug  snowy  passes ;  but  I  somehow  managed  to  get  to  the  end  of  mj 
walk.     At  S  p.m.,  thermometer  31^'2. 

Sfptember  17.  Mamiuarotctir  hicJc  to  Biiias-idl^  U  miles.  —  At  6  tMt 
thenuometer  23^;  at  8  a.m.,  thermometer  34^-4.  The  north«west  aii^  d 
.Vanojan^intr  having  been  the  furthest  point  to  which  we  thooght  it  fluittfr^ 
to  extend  our  journey,  we  to-day  beean  to  retrace  our  steps  towacda  Mlk^ 
Several  causes  led  us  thus  to  conclude  our  expeditioiL  Tkb  most  importui  W 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  for  it  would  have  been  rash  to  delaj  our  pssssfi  d 
the  Indian  w^iteished  later  than  tbe  be^nning  of  October.  The  nnrfritj  kt 
avoiding  intervvurw  with   ihe  p^?p:e  of  the  countzj  praianted  our  oblilBiig 
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frash  supplies  of  food,  and  the  risk  of  detection  increased  as  we  increased  our 
distance  from  home.  But  though  it  was  prudent  on  the  present  occasion  to 
ratoxn  when  we  did,  yet  the  population  is  so  exceedingly  scanty  that  an  expedition 
mig^t,  I  beUeve,  successfuUy  penetrate  to  a  far  greater  distance  into  this  part  of 
lihet  without  interruption,  if  properly  organized. 

While  the  tents  were  heing  packed  up,  we  went  on  to  the  high  ground  over 
the  spot  where  we  had  encamped,  and  from  a  slight  eminence  on  its  undulating 
surface  we  saw  across  from  one  lake  to  the  other,  and  could  trace  the  hollow 
through  which  the  stream  that  connects  them  runs.  The  peak  of  KatUu  stood 
out  prcmiinently  among  the  mountains  that  flanked  the  lakes  on  the  north.  The 
gpreater  part  of  these  outer  ridges,  among  which  KaUcu  is  situated,  were  not 
mowy;  but  a  mass  of  very  high  mountains  was  visible  to  the  north-west  of 
JEotZas,  and  a  long  way  behind  it,  thoroughly  coywed  with  snow.  The  peak  of 
JSTatZcw  rises  from  a  transverse  outlier  of  a  range  the  axis  of  which  is  much  further 
back.  The  peak  forms  a  most  conspicuous  object  from  all  the  southern  shore  of 
ItakoMrtalj  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  valleys  by  which  the  snowy  mass  of 
KaiiUu  is  cut  off  from  the  other  prominent  ranges  to  the  right  and  left  are  very 
distinctly  seen.  I  have  already  noticed  a  hollow  that  we  crossed  on  our  way  to 
MancuarouHMT^  terminating  at  a  little  bay  about  halfway  down  the  west  side  of  this 
Iftke,  into  which  it  drains.  By  way  of  varying  our  homeward  route  a  little,  we 
turned  up  this  towards  Rahu-taly  and  we  found  that  its  watershed  was  almost 
dose  to  the  edge  of  Rdhu-tcd,  and  hardly  so  much  as  100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lakes.  It  ¥^as  through  this  depression  that  we  had  seen  the  water  of 
MonoMrowar  when  we  first  came  within  view  of  Rakat-tdl, 

Early  in  the  day  we  saw  a  fox ;  later  another  of  the  small  antelopes  and  many 
hazes,  one  of  which,  being  foolish  enough  to  squat  within  8  or  10  yurds  of  us,  was 
cut  nearly  in  two  by  a  ball  from  a  pistol  carried  by  one  of  our  people.  A  pack 
of  donkeys,  into  the  middle  of  which  we  walked  when  suddenly  turning  a  comer, 
&red  better,  for  no  firearms  were  forthcoming  until  they  had  got  safely  away. 
It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  for  me  to  say  that  this  animal,  the  kyang^  is  a  decided 
and  not  a  horse.    Not  only  is  his  external  appearance  in  all  respects  that  of 

ass,  but  his  disposition  also,  of  which  I  have  myself  seen  sufficient  proof,  in  a 
young  animal  obtained  from  people  at  Milam,  which  was  sent  to  Calcutta,  but 
died  on  its  voyage  to  England.  A  distinction  has  been  drawn,  I  think,  between  the 
marklDgs  of  tiie  skin  of  the  kyang  and  the  common  ass ;  bat  the  transverse  stripe 
icrofls  the  shoulders,  which  is  said  to  be  wanting,  is  often  as  strongly  marked  as 
in  the  donkeys  of  these  mountains. 

We  struck  upon  Rahu-tcU  close  to  the  commencement  of  a  great  raised  beach 
that  stretches  along  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  lake.  It  has  a  breadth  of 
200  or  300  yards  from  the  present  edge  of  the  water,  and  seems  to  be  composed 
sntirely  of  granitoid  detritus.  Several  interior  lines,  forming  a  series  of  steps  or 
paralld  roads,  lie  between  the  present  high-water  level  of  the  lake  and  the  upper- 
most of  the  beaches,  which  rose  above  all  in  a  great  mound  of  very  remarkable 
[leight.  These  features  were  here  most  strikingly  developed,  a  consequence,  no 
ioubt,  of  the  violent  south-westerly  winds  which  blow  so  regularly  in  the  after- 
loon,  and  constitute  this  a  permanently  dead  lee  shore.  There  is  no  evidence 
rrailable  to  show  whether  there  is  any  considerable  variation  in  the  level  of  these 
jdkes  from  year  to  year,  or  from  one  season  to  another;  but  I  think  that  such 
rariations  as  must  have  taken  place  to  explain  the  existence  of  some  of  these 
bitches  are  hardly  compatible  with  existing  conditions,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  lakes  have  been  gradually  drying  up,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  most  of  the 
lmk«8  that  have  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  Western  Tibet. 
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As  we  reached  the  border  of  the  high  land  overlooking  BaJec»4al^  we  law  aol 
far  before  us  a  considerable  party  of  travellers  with  horses,  cattle,  and  sheem  and 
we  halted  a  little  to  allow  them  to  get  ahead.  The  view  of  the  snowy  miiwof 
ChArla  across  the  bay  was  savage  and  grim.  The  wind  bad  begun  to  blow  with 
great  force,  and  was  gradually  rising,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  lake  was  wUte 
with  foam ;  but,  as  in  the  forenoon  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  aoath-weitertv, 
no  waves  now  broke  upon  the  shore  on  which  we  were. 

In  our  progress  along  the  beach  we  came  to  a  place  in  which  the  Burfiuse  had 
been  levelled,  and  a  rough  pavement  had  been  made  with  the  rounded  atoMS, 
divided  into  aeveral  compartments,  some  of  which  seemed  to  have  served  as  floors 
for  tents,  others  to  have  formed  small  open  courts.  We  were  informed  tbAt  it  wai 
the  spot  where  a  Tibetan  grandee  from  Lhasa  had  encamped  not  long  befoce.  He 
was,  I  think,  the  officer  called  Zhipchet,  a  sort  of  special  commisaioner,  and  had 
been  into  Purang  on  some  public  business. 

As  we  reached  the  corner  at  Lagan  Tunkong^  we  saw  that  some  of  the  party  of 
Tibetans  had  pitched  a  tent  near  the  ruined  DharrMola^  but  the  wind  now  was 
blowing  so  furiously  that  no  one  would  remain  exposed  to  it  who  could  poaaibly 
find  shelter,  and  accordingly  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  outside  the  tent,  dose  under 
which  we  passed.  As  a  precautionary  measure,  and  to  find  out  the  news,  oar  tipo 
headmen,  Bachu  and  Boru^  went  into  the  tent  to  pay  the  Huniya  traveller  a  viiit 
He  turned  out  to  be  a  landholder  of  Purang y  and  had  some  alight  pceviooi 
acquaintance  with  Bortu  His  teapot  being  already  on  the  fire,  they  were  all  aooQ 
tea-drinking  and  gossipng,  and  the  Tibetan  squire  was  amused  with  the  oommeooe- 
meat  of  a  mock  bargain  for  sheep  and  wool,  which  was  to  be  pursued  farther  the 
following  day  on  the  road  to  Purang,  Their  worthy  host  must  have  been  a  little 
puzzled  the  next  morning  to  find  that  his  Bhotiya  customers  had  altogathar 
vanished.  Another  division  of  the  Tibetan  travellers  had  selected  a  more  sheltarad 
place  for  their  camp  a  little  further  on ;  they  turned  out  to  be  servants  of  the 
Tibetan  abbot  of  Darchiny  a  monastery  at  the  foot  of  KaUas^  to  the  ncxth  of 
Rakas-tal,  who  had  been  sent  to  look  after  the  getting  in  of  the  crops  on  certain 
lands  in  Purang  belonging  to  his  convent.  There  was  no  suspicion  afloat  in  eithff 
quarters  of  the  intrusion  of  a  '*  Feling/'  as  the  Tibetans  term  all  Europeani) 
making  a  further  change  from  the  name  "  Feringi,*'  the  usual  Asiatic  oomiptioo 
of  the  word  Frank.    Our  Bhotiyas  had  accordingly  become  mightily  oourageooa. 

We  halted  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  ecclesiastics  in  a  retired  little  bay  on 
the  edge  of  Bakcu-taly  not  far  from  where  we  had  stopped  on  our  outward  joomej. 
There  was  here  again  ooe  of  those  raised  beaches  already  so  frequently  aeen,  bat 
of  no  great  extent. 

At  8  p.m.,  thermometer  30°'5.  The  vegetation  along  the  southern  ahon 
of  Bakas-tal,  and  between  this  lake  and  Manasarowar,  was  most  scanty.  Tha 
following  will,  I  think,  include  most  of  the  larger  plants :  Caragana  p^gmm, 
PotentiUa  sericea,  Thylacosperma  ca^spitosay  Sihne  Moorcroftianay  DracooepKaiMm 
heterophyllumy  Nepeta  Tibetica  and  suptna,  Oxytropis  Stracheyana^  A$Ur  md" 
liusculus,  Senecio  coronopifoliuSy  Artemisia  Stracheyiy  a  Tanaceiumy  Lactuca  LatKh 
tianay  Androsace  villosay  Sedum  fastigiatumy  Draba  ItmophyUa^  DdphMtm 
cteruleumy  and  Allium  Jacquemontii,  The  addition  of  a  few  grasses  and  cypanM 
to  the  above  list  would  nearly  complete  the  enumeration  of  the  flora  of  this  doart 
region. 

September  18.  Along  the  South  Shore  of  Bakas-tal  to  the  Camp  of  St^ 
tember  14,  10  7/u7c«.— At  6  a.m.,  thermometer  22®-8;  at  8  a.m.,  34°.  Th» 
first  part  of  our  journey  to-day  lay  over  the  ground  we  had  passed  before^  M 
ultimately  we  kept  rather  more  away  from   the  lake,  following  a  moTeduart 
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ooune,  and  at  times  approaching  the  watershed  between  the  lake  and  the  Kamaii 
riTer.  It  was  during  this  day's  journey,  I  think,  that  we  had  the  finest  views  of 
Bakas-taiy  its  long  islands  and  deeply  indented  bays,  yarying  in  apparent  form 
with  eyery  change  of  position,  while  the  eye  neyer  wearied  in  gazing  on  the 
heayenly  blue  of  the  water,  or  on  the  magnificent  snowy  dome  of  KaUas,  which 
so  conspicuously  crowned  the  rich  purples  of  the  distant  mountains.  In  crossing 
some  of  the  ridges  on  our  way,  we  looked  down  into  the  upper  part  of  the  yalley 
of  the  Kamalif  and  the  positions  of  some  of  the  chief  places  were  pointed  out  to 
ua.  This  appears  to  be  in  eyery  respect  a  normal  Tibetan  valley.  It  is  flanked 
on  either  side  by  the  remains  of  alluvial  deposits,  the  flat  tops  of  which  are 
very  far  raised  above  the  existing  river-bed,  and  are  manifestly  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  general  surface  of  the  great  plain  of  Guge.  It  is  difficult  not  to  conclude 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  hollow  now  forming  the  valley  of  the  Kamaii  must  at 
one  time  have  been  entirely  filled  up  with  deposits,  continuous  with  those  of  the 
great  plateau,  and  caused  by  the  same  agencies,  and  that  the  deep  channel  in 
which  the  Kamaii  now  flows  was  subsequently  cut  out  by  the  river,  after  some 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  conditions  of  the  surface  and  the  arrangements 
of  the  drainage.  The  mountains  of  the  Indian  watershed  along  the  frontier  of 
Byans  and  the  north-western  angle  of  Nepal  looked  very  fine,  thickly  set  with 
snowy  peaks.  We  now,  too,  obtained  an  instructive  view  of  (htrla^  which  was 
seen  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  masses  of  mountain,  their  north-eastern  ends 
being  precipitous,  and  their  southern  faces  dipping  at  rather  high  angles  to  the 
south-west  towards  the  Himalaya.  From  what  I  saw  of  the  rocks  myself,  and 
from  my  brother's  accounts,  it  appears  certiun  that  Gurla,  like  most  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  these  mountains,  is  chiefly  made  up  of  gneiss  or  mica  schist,  with  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  granite.  On  our  return  to  our  old  encamping- 
ground,  we  found  that  during  our  absence  a  party  of  Huniyas  had  passed  along 
the  road  which  I  mentioned  as  having  been  seen  a  little  below  our  camp,  and 
they  had  been  not  a  little  alarmed  at  flnding  a  party  of  men  halting  in  so  secluded 
a  spot,  thinking,  with  some  degree  of  justice,  that  people  who  had  no  cause  for  con- 
cealment would  not  have  selected  such  a  place  to  stop  at.  They  were,  however, 
at  last  much  comforted  when  they  discovered  that  our  men  were  peaceable  Juhari 
Bhotiyas,  and  not  the  redoubtable  Kampa.    At  8  p.m.,  thermometer  30°*2. 

September  19.  From  Rakas-ial  to  the  Valley  of  the  Kamaii,  7  miles, — At  8 
a.m.,  thermometer  33^.  We  now  prepared  to  cross  over  the  range  separating 
BakoB'tal  from  the  Kamaii  river,  and  accordingly  set  off  straight  up  the  ravine  in 
which  we  had  been  encamped.  To  the  summit  of  the  watershed  the  hills  were  of 
the  same  eruptive  rocks,  with  the  same  rounded  forms  and  with  the  same  miser- 
ably barren  aspect,  though  bushes  of  diminutive  growth  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  which  we  crossed  at  an  elevation  of  about  16,850  feet.  The 
small  stream  that  gave  life  to  a  narrow  fringe  of  verdure  along  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  op  which  we  came  was  now  frozen  into  an  almost  solid  mass  by  the  severity 
of  the  night  frosts,  and  at  the  head  of  the  ravine  lay  a  small  patch  of  snow,  the 
second,  I  think,  that  we  had  anywhere  noticed  since  we  crossed  the  Baleh  pass. 
At  11  a.m.,  thermometer  46^'5,  we  crossed  the  ridge,  and  finally  took  leave  of 
the  lakes,  not  at  all  sorry  to  be  once  more  £Edrly  on  our  way  out  of  this  desolate 
country.  A  steep  descent  brought  us  very  soon  upon  some  less  inhospitable-look- 
ing ground  than  we  had  seen  for  many  days,  where  a  Huniya  tent  was  established. 
Keeping  clear  of  thiF,  we  crossed  some  hills  of  no  great  elevation  intersected  by 
deep  ravines  with  flat  bottoms  of  cheerful  green  herbage  and  small  clear  streams 
full  of  small  fish.  The  bushes  and  herbage  seemed  to  show,  by  their  luxuriant 
growth,   that  these  retired  valleys  were  but   little  frequented  by  the  Tibetan 
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Among  these  hills  we  once  more  got  into  stratified  rocks,  consistiDg  of  ditei 
and  limestones,  in  which  no  fossils  could  be  seen,  much  shattered  and  contortod, 
but  on  the  whole  dipping  to  the  north-west.  We  encamped  in  a  sheltered  laTine 
about  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  KarncUi,  having  made  a  short  march  in  ordflr  to 
give  the  cattle  a  little  rest,  for  their  feet  had  suffered  a  good  deal  from  their  Isfte 
constant  marches  over  the  sharp  angular  fragments  of  stone  that  everywhere  oonr 
the  surface  of  this  region  of  igneous  rock. 

The  hills  close  along  the  south  bank  of  the  KarnaXi  west  of  Khardam  seem  hen 
generally  to  dip  to  the  south,  but  they  are  of  no  great  height,  quite  snowlen,  tnd 
generally  very  uninteresting  in  their  aspect.  The  flat  shelf-like  snrCftces  of  the 
parts  of  the  alluvial  valley-floor  of  Purang  that  have  survived  the  eroding  action 
of  the  rivers,  were  here  very  distinctly  seen.  They  vary  greatly  in  extent,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  they  have  been  originally  continuous  with  the  grett 
plateau  up  to  which  we  traced  them  in  the  next  two  days  of  our  journey.  I 
observed  near  the  place  of  our  encampment  a  very  granitic  or  sienitic  looking 
greenstone  that  I  had  not  seen  among  the  eruptive  rocks  we  had  before  passed. 

September  20.  Up  the  KarncUi  to  Sing-lapchay  14  milea, — At  8  ^w*,  thff- 
mometer  37^*5.  Our  route  lay  over  rounded  hills  of  slates  and  limestones  contun- 
ing  no  definite  signs  of  fossils,  as  barren  as  ever,  and  altogether  very  devoid  of 
interest.  An  occasional  patch  of  greener  grass  than  usual  gave  our  jhobos  so 
opportunity  of  eating  a  little,  an  occupation  in  which  they  had  been  very  seldom 
able  to  indulge  for  the  last  few  days,  so  utterly  barren  had  been  the  country ;  tnd 
as  it  turned  out,  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey  they  were  to  fare  still  wone. 
We  at  length  fell  into  a  track  said  to  be  that  from  Kangri  to  Darma^  and  followed 
it  into  the  valley  of  the  Kamcdiy  which  river  was  here  as  large,  or  perhaps  laiger, 
than  any  of  the  streams  we  had  before  crossed  during  our  journey  in  Tibet.  ItB 
main  supply  we  could  see  to  be  derived  from  tributaries  that  rise  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Indian  watershed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mangshang^Lekh^  one  of 
the  western  passes  of  Byans.  These  feeders  join  the  KamcUi  nearly  at  right  anglet 
just  opposite  to  Sing-Japcha^  above  which  the  stream  in  the  main  longitadinil 
valley  is  a  very  insignificant  one,  and  no  doubt  occasionally  dry  altogether.  Thii 
circumstance  gives  additional  weight  to  the  views  I  have  before  propounded  of  the 
nature  of  the  alluvial  deposits  along  the  KarncLli,  For  those  deposits  manifestly 
follow  the  great  longitudinal  hollow  which  extends  from  Khardam  to  Ckujia4olt 
beyond  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  general  mass  of  the  pl^ean  of 
Otige ;  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  derived  from  the  present  feeders  of  the  rivsr, 
which  enter  this  valley  at  right  angles  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  at 
a  point  where  no  change  of  physical  character  is  to  be  observed. 

Sing-lapcha  is  so  called  from  two  or  three  piles  of  bits  of  stick,  raised,  as  I  before 
described,  by  travellers  to  form  a  '*  ZopcAa,**  the  ordinary  word  for  suoh  a  votive 
pile,  sing  or  shing  being  the  Tibetan  for  "  wood."  These  piles,  4  or  5  feet  in  hsi^t, 
stand  by  the  roadside  on  a  prominent  shoulder  of  mountain,  which  the  tnttk 
crosses  about  500  feet  immediately  above  the  river. 

In  coming  into  the  KamM  valley  over  the  last  of  the  hills  we  had  to  crasi» 
we  looked  upon  a  flat  alluvial  terrace  some  height  above  the  river  itself,  on  wludi 
one  of  those  optical  illusions,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  displayed  an  enchanted 
picture  of  a  Tibetan  encampment.  There  were  the  black  yak-hair  tents,  the  dick 
figures  of  men  and  cattle,  and  the  white  sheep  scattered  over  the  grass.  But  bsfm 
I  had  reached  the  green  pasture,  the  spell  was  dissolved ;  the  tents  were  dbsnyid 
into  great  square  blocks  of  stone,  the  men  and  cattle  had  shrank  into  dark  lo^ 
and  bushes,  and  where  the  sheep  had  been  grazing  just  before,  only  white  qovtt 
boulders  were  now  to  be  seen.    Nor  could  I  help  thinking  how  easily,  under  the 
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influence  of  these  or  aioiilar  deluBions,  half-savage  shepherds  might  accept  as  un- 
doubted truths  the  wildest  fables  of  wizards  and  enchanters,  when  in  spite  of  my 
reason,  and  in  the  least  romantic  mood  possible,  I  could  hardly  avoid  giving  a 
momentary  reality  to  my  vision. 

As  £Bir  as  Sing-lapcha,  hills  of  considerable  height  rose  immediately  from  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Kamali,  but  to  the  west  of  this  place  they  are  somewhat 
thrown  back,  and  a  plateau,  the  surface  of  which  seemed,  on  the  whole,  pretty  level, 
though  considerably  intersected  by  ravines,  bordered  the  Chujia-  Tol  valley,  which, 
as  I  have  already  said,  forms  the  prolongation  of  that  of  the  Karnali,  The  foot  of 
the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  Karnaii  still  kept  close  to  the  river,  bat  their  height 
above  it  gradually  diminished. 

The  only  object  now  remainlDg  for  us  to  accomplish  was  to  return  to  Kumaon. 
We  were  satisfied  that  the  Tibetan  authorities,  if  by  any  chance  they  now  dis- 
covered us,  would  simply  assist  us  in  carrying  out  this  intention,  and  our  people 
feeling,  that  they  were  by  this  time  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  had  no  scruple 
in  going  boldly  along  the  valley,  and  in  encamping  at  a  short  distance  from  some 
Tibetan  shepherds  about  a  mile  beyond  Sing-lapcha. 

The  food  of  our  Bhotiyas  was  by  this  time  very  nearly  exhausted,  so  an  expe- 
dition was  at  once  undertaken  to  try  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  endeavour  to  buy  a  sheep  or  two,  and,  if  possible,  a  goat  with  milk,  the  latter 
being  a  luxury  that  we  had  long  been  without.  We  were  soon  informed  that 
almost  all  the  men  had  gone  from  these  tents  to  Darchin^  in  attendance  on  the 
Tibetan  Zhipchet,  then  returning  to  Lhasa  from  Oar^  which  place  the  Bhotiyas 
more  commonly  call  Gartoky  and  that  only  women  and  old  men  were  left  behind. 
Sheep  were  produced,  but  some  difficulty  was  made  about  a  goat ;  and  we  were  re- 
ferred to  the  headman  of  the  community,  whose  tent  was  said  to  be  3  or  4  miles 
up  the  valley,  for  a  supply  of  grain. 

September  21.  Sing-lapcha  to  Camp  near  Lama  Chorten,  14  miles. — At  8 
a.m.,  thermometer  33^ ;  at  9  a.m.,  thermometer  47^.  As  we  were  preparing  to 
start  this  morning,  the  flocks  belonging  to  the  Huniyas  near  us  came  down  the 
▼alley  close  past  our  tents,  escorted  by  a  wonderful-looking  shepherd  dressed  in 
sheepskins,  and  altogether  the  most  uncivilized-looking  creature  conceivable.  His 
ideas  were  evidently  rather  limited  in  their  range,  and  though  he  thought  it  rather 
odd,  he  wss  perfectly  satisfied  when  he  was  informed  that  we  were  a  peculiar  sort 
of  Juhari.  He  only  wished  to  know  whether  we  had  been  on  a  religious  pilgrimage 
to  JUanasaroioar,  his  education  not  having  got  so  fiBir  as  to  make  him  aware  of  the 
existence  even  of  his  **  Feting  "  neighbours.  An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  him 
to  let  us  have  a  goat.  This  he  totally  refused  to  do,  and  when  our  people  insisted, 
he  went  back,  in  a  violent  state  of  indignation,  to  his  camp  to  report  their  miscon- 
duct, and,  when  the  matter  was  at  last  settled,  returned  to  his  flock  still  quite 
unpacified.  Our  road  led  us  right  up  the  valley,  and  we  passed  the  tents  whei«  our 
sheep  had  been  kept  for  us,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  talk,  the  purchase  of  the  goat 
was  amicably  arranged  by  our  being  allowed  to  carry  it  off  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
Chujia-td,  the  name  of  this  part  of  the  valley,  was  the  greenest  place  that  we 
had  seen  since  we  left  Oyanima.  The  word  tolf  which,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  classical  Tibetan,  is  applied,  as  well  as  I  could  make  out,  not  merely  to  the 
locality,  but  to  the  whole  pastoral  establishment  by  which  it  is  occupied,  something 
as  the  term  village  designates  a  settled  agricultural  community,  with  their  abodes. 
The  population  here  was  not  by  any  means  numerous,  and  we  may  have  passed 
fifteen  or  twenty  tents  at  the  outside.  The  people  were  exclusively  nomadic  and 
pastoral,  having  no  homes  but  their  tents,  pitching  these  at  such  distances  from  one 
another  that  their  cattle  should  have  grazing-ground  enough,  and  moving  their 
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enoampmeut  to  other  ground  m  the  gnaa  vu  eihm  ap,  or  u  the  aeaaoa  nqund. 
This  commanitj,  we  were  told,  went  northward  in  the  winter  toward*  the  BtBij, 
or  beTond  the  lakes,  all  the  country  along  the  Indian  watmahed  and  sonth  of  tla 
lakes  being  then  uninhabitable  from  the  great  depth  of  the  anow.  Tttej  ham 
r^^ar  routine  of  grazing-groundft,  which  they  occupy  to  the  ezcluBion  of  all  otbw 
persons,  and  in  which  they  an  held  to  haro  a  hereditary  property. 

With  the  exception  of  the  monasteries  about  tiie  lakes,  Kj/unglmag  ad 
Khardam  are  the  higheat  permanently  inhabited  placea  in  tbii  part  of  ^bst,  nd 
they  are  between  14,000  and  14,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  fixed  populatka  fa 
these  placea,  other  than  the  monks,  is,  as  usual,  agrionltnral ;  but  the  n 


of  the  secular  inhabitants  of  the  regions  we  had  traversed  are  antirely  nomiA 
and  pastoral  in  their  habits. 

Ab  we  pawed  up  the  valley  we  at  length  reached  the  tent  of  the  healai^ 
who,  with  hJB  wife  and  children,  came  out  to  receive  us,  he  praeentiiig  the  anff  ^^ 

ceremony,  and  the  lady  a  bowl  of  milk.    After  a  short  preliminary iiMlhw 

carried  on  through  the  medium  of  our  Bbotiyu,  for  I  did  not  understand  awv' 
of  Tibetan,  nc  proposed  to  go  into  his  tent,  and  he  was  moat  happy  to  set » 
We  were  soon  joined  by  some  of  the  &ite  of  the  society  of  Ghvjia-Ui,  bnt,  the  ■• 
being  absent,  our  viutora  were  nearly  all  women. 

The  men  wore  a  loose  gown  tied  round  the  w^t,  which,  If  not  black  natmiBy, 
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Iwd  at  all  oveota  become  so  by  dirt.  They  had  high  eheek-bones,  oblique  eyes, 
dtrk  compleiiona,  and  their  hair  was  worn  with  Ioor  tsiU,  their  rough  and 
I  btttered  looks  showing  the  hard  lifs  they  mual  lead.  AmoDg  the  mora  promioeiit 
i  of  the  TarioDE  parts  of  their  coatume  and  it9  acceaaorieB  were  a  gcey  felt  cap,  the 
I  adges  of  which  are  turned  up  all  round ;  cloth  hoots,  called  lam,  of  varioua  bright 
oolonra,  mostly  red  and  green,  with  leather  solea  ;  aod  a  belt,  from  which  is  hung 
a  great  array  of  purece,  pouchoe,  knivea,  pipes  with  apparatus  for  striking  a  light, 
•tc  Alao  should  b«  mentiooed  the  braaa  bos  almoat  ioTariably  hung  round  their 
necks  or  over  their  shoulders,  containing  eitiier  charois  or,  maybe,  thoir  Penates 
in  the  form  of  a  clay  figure  of  Bwidh,  made  at  Lhasa  and  blessed  by  the  great 
lama.  Theae  figures,  however  great  may  be  their  spiritual  value,  do  not  bear 
■n  extravagantly  high  price  in  the  worldly  market,  for  1  foand  that  a  Tibetan  was 
vary  willing  to  overcome  his  scruples  and  part  with  his  consecrated  BuddJi  for  a 
matter  of  some  four  or  five  rupees. 

The  women — I  cannot  call  them  the  fair  sax — were  gowned  and  booted  much  as 
the  men ;  hut  they  were  ohiefiy  conspicuous  for  their  peculiar  head-dreas,  apparently 
a  triangular  board  covered  with  cloth,  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  bead,  the 
■pex  turned  behind  and  prolonged  down  the  back  into  a  tail  of  leather  decorated 
with  a,  profusion  of  piecea  of  brass,  turquoises  and  other  stones,  and  bits  of  gtaas, 
with  rows  of  little  silver  coins  hanging  from  ita  edgea-  The  hair  under  thia 
Durious  apparatua  is  plaited  in  front  in  many  separate  little  braids,  and  a  grand 
natural  t^il  hangs  down  behind,  which  produces,  with  the  artificial  one,  an  effect 
which  would  not  a  liltlo  surprise  the  coiffeura  of  Paris.  The  ladies'  toilet  was 
completed  by  a  tremendous  chatelaine,  which  seemed  to  contain  all  conceivable 
implementa  ever  invented  for  the  use  of  a  TibelAn  household. 

The  tent  was  made  of  black  yak-hair  cloth,  15  or  20  feet  long,  and  half  as  wide 
',  wpported  on  three  upright  poles  connected  by  a  horizontal  tidge  piece.  The  ridge 
was  open  at  the  top,  all  along  the  middle,  to  let  out  the  smoke,  the  fires  being 
arranged  between  the  poles  on  the  ground  below.  The  doorway  was  at  one  end, 
and  closed  by  blanketa  that  hung  before  it.  At  the  opposite  end,  on  a  little  sort 
of  table,  were  set  up  the  household  gods,  haviDg  a  number  of  small  braaa  cupa 
arranged  in  front  of  them  to  contain  their  food,  which  ia  a  mixture  of  butter  and 
meal.  The  head  of  a  goat  lately  killed  lay  in  front  of  the  deitiea  for  their  use, 
but  the  eatable  legs  and  shoulders  had  judiciously  been  reserved  for  the  mortala. 
A  large  aaaottment  of  pots  and  pans,  of  nood,  iron,  and  copper,  stood  along  the 
hearth-range,  and  amongst  them  I  need  hardly  say  was  a  kettle  of  tea,  with  a  mesa 
of  porridge  of  buckwheat  flour. 

Literature  and  tbe  fine  arts  appeared  not  to  be  altogether  neglected  in  the 
Tibetan  camp ;  writing  materials,  ready  for  ( he  man  of  business  or  the  scholar, 
and  a  atringed  instrument  of  the  guitar  fashion  for  the  poet  or  musician,  formed 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  tent.  Outside  was  a  large  wooden  shovel,  used  to  clear 
away  the  snow. 

Our  host's  name  was  Angchii,  an  oldish  gentleman,  and  aa  we  aat  in  hia  tent. 
Mi.  Winterbottom  was  engaged  in  aketchlog  the  inmates,  while  with  the  help  of 
an  interpreter  I  carried  on  the  conversation.  Although  bead  of  this  community, 
Angchu  said  that  he  had  no  prrquisitea  in  that  capacity — nothing,  indeed,  but  tbe 
honour  of  tbe  thing,  and  that  he  was  only  kept  In  this  position  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  tbe  authorities  some  one  through  whom  they  could  act  In  their  dealings 
with  hia  people.  Thia  statement  of  Mr.  Angchu  is,  I  fear,  not  strictly  correct,  but 
his  emolumenta,  no  doubt,  are  not  very  great,  and  there  was  probably  some  groimd 
for  hia  grumbling.  These  noniada  appear  to  pay  no  regular  taxes  lo  tbe  state, 
but  to  be  generally  squeezed.    Thus  they  supply  food  and  carriage  to  the  Liiasan 
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officers  wlien  thej  move  about  the  country ;  they  %re  compelled  to  buy  their  ut, 
and  the  scarfs  of  ceremony,  ood  perhaps  other  things  of  which  k  Qovenment 
monopoly  is  eBtablished,  from  the  Tibetan  ofGciala,  paying  for  them  price*  whidi 
they  aver  are  three  or  four  times  what  they  ought  to  be.  They  also  have  to  gm 
up  to  the  Govenuuent  one  load  in  ten  of  the  salt  or  borax  nbich  they  collwt. 

They  are  altogether  dependent  on  barter  for  their  supplies  of  gnin;  paitiei 
with  sheep  aiid  goats  are  sent  to  the  mountains  north  of  Kailtu  to  collect  nit  tnd 
borax,  and  they  eschange  these  for  the  cereals  which  they  require. 

Their  domestic  animals  comprise  sheep,  goats,  yaks,  ponies,  and  dog*.  Thty 
make  bntter  and  a  sort  of  cheese  from  the  goats  and  cows'  milk.  Tfaa  bett  buttw 
would  be  very  good  if  it  were  not  ruined  by  dirt,  and  filled  with  an  unlinittd 
quantity  of  hair.  The  coarser  hair  of  the  goats  is  used  for  making  ropes :  ths 
down  under  the  hair  is  the  shawl  wool,  oi  pashm,  and  ita  growth  i 
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dependent  on  the  cold  of  the  climate  in  which  the  animal  is  bred.  The  shasp 
prodnce  wool  only.  The  hair  of  the  yaks  is  employed  in  making  the  ooaoB 
cloths,  such  as  those  used  for  tents. 

The  goats  are  usually  branded  in  the  horn.  The  sheep  are  marked  with  ni 
ochre,  much  as  in  England,  but  not  quite  so  neatly.  Unlitca  the  Hindu  agriell^ 
tuiat  people,  they  only  keep  one  bull  yak  in  each  village  or  nomad  commuiUyi 
and  we  saw  him  on  our  way  up  the  valley,  looking  very  large,  fierce,  and  thtfgj, 
high  in  his  fore  quarters,  and  low  behind— very  much  resembling  the  form  of  tb 
bison.  The  young  bull  reserved  to  replace  the  old  one  waa  alao  pelted  oat;  hi 
was  mwked  by  a  tassel  fixed  in  his  ear. 

We  stopped  about  an  hour  at  the  Huniya's  tent,  during  which  time  rafficW 
grain  had  been  purchased  to  last  till  we  fell  in  with  the  oonroy  ocderad  to  mast « 
at  TaiMtig,  where  we  hoped  to  arrive  in  two  days'  time.  Starting  once  mor^  •• 
again  followed  up  the  valley  as  before,  its  depression  below  the  highest  lent  (f 
the  alluvial  deposits,  which  here  had  a  considerable  develo^onent  on  oar  ti^ 
gradually  diminishing,  till  at  length  we  once  more  found  ourselves  on  a  lanl  wilt 
the  surface  of  the  extreme  south-east  angle  of  the  great  plateau  itaelC  V) 
encamped  not  far  from  Lama  Chorttn,  about  200  feet  above  the  plain,  at  the  b< 
of  a  spur  from  the  Indian  watershed,  which  rose  Steeply  on  the  aouth  abOTC  fl* 
tent.  On  the  north  the  hills  terminated  nearly  oppotite  to  ua,  ao  that  we  lecta' 
across  the  plun  without  interruption  for  many  miles  in  the  dirootlon  of  the  U* 
of  Otjanima. 

We  hod  now  returned  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Dnrma  TamiH,  * 
which  we  had  encamped  some  miles  lower  down  on  the  11th  of  the  mcalk* 
OUT  way  to  Hakat-tal,  This  river  rises  from  glaciers  on  the  north  face  of  <^ 
Himalayn,  and  the  roads  from  the  Karh,  Nui/e,  and  Lankpj/a  pwaea  all  lasdJl** 
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e  one  or  other  of  its  feeders.     It  appears  as  if  there  were  here  aome  Biippres- 

I  riOQ  of  the  ordinary  outlying  spnrs  of  the  wnterahad  rangeB,  nad  perhaps  even  a 
depreaaion  in  the  ridge  itaelf.  Up  the  Darma  Tanhti  we  looked  into  a  wild  nnd 
ghftstly  gorge,  filled  with  snow  and  ica,  down  which  howlod  a  furious  wind,  pour- 
ing out  a  great  fan-shaped  mass  of  cloud  over  the  gap,  at  the  mouth  of  which  wb 
enoamped.     A  little  snow  fell  near  us,  but  the  cloud  was  dissipated  before  it  spread 

.   reiy  far  over  the   plain,  reabsorbed  under  the  inBuence  of  the  greater  heat  and 

LdiTnesB  of  ite  open  barren  and  arid  fiirfnce. 

W.        Sepltmber  22,     Front  Camp  near  Lama-ckortm  to  tht  Oanda-Ta-ukti,  7  mila. 

Y — At  6  a.in.,  thermomeler  21°'6 ;  at  9  a.m.,  43°-3.  The  man  sent  this  morning 
M  usual  to  bring  water  for  our  use,  returned  with  it  in  a  blanket,  in  the  shape  of 
lumps  of  ice,  t)ie  stream  from  which  a  supply  had  been  got  the  erening  before 
baviag  been  froseti  solid  during  the  night.  The  cold  by  this  time  bad  Iwcome 
rather  severe  at  night.  The  contents  of  our  teapot,  which  we  used  the  last  thing 
in  the  evening,  were  usually  found  to  be  frozen  hard  before  morning,  lying  on  the 
sround  beside  us  as  we  nlept:  and  to-day  we  bad  an  additional  example  of  the 
extreme  cold.  Wh  had  filled  a  bottle  with  milk  got  from  the  Hiiniyos  of  Gbujiya- 
tol,  and  it  was  left  in  a  basket  outside  the  tent.  During  the  night  it  froze  into  a 
solid  mass  and  broke  the  bottle  to  pieces,  but  as  this  waa  discovered  before  it 
began  to  melt,  no  barm  was  done,  and  we  were  more  careful  iu  future.  Our  tent, 
being  made  to  open  all  along  the  top  to  let  out  the  smoke,  as  I  before  explained, 
let  in  a  great  deal  of  cold  air,  in  xpite  of  all  attempts  made  to  fasten  up  the  chink, 
and  the  temperature  inside  in  the  morning  was  nearly  that  of  the  external  air^  but 
in  spile  of  the  cold  we  got  on  pretty  well. 

In  approaching  the  Darma-  Yaukli  we  came  upon  an  elevated  mound  of  detritus 
the  origin  of  which  was  at  Erst  di£Bcult  to  understand,  but  I  was  soon  satisfied 
chat  it  must  have  been  the  moraine  of  an  old  glacier.  The  breadth  of  this  remark- 
able mass  of  detritus  was  about  3  miles  where  we  crossed  it,  divided  down  the  centre 
hy  the  river,  to  which  it  forms  what  at  first  sight  were  two  ordinary  alluvial  banks. 
It  extends  3  or  4  milcB  btlow  the  point  where  the  river  quits  the  mountains,  and  its 
highest  points  are  ptrbaps  200  or  300  feet  above  the  plain,  from  which  it  rises 
steeply.  The  summit  was  covered  in  a  striking  manner  with  small  hollows  of  mora 
or  less  circular  outline,  in  no  way  communicatinj;  one  with  another,  their  sides 
"lojiing  steeply  inwards  to  a  flat  muddy  liottom,  such  as  might  have  lieen  formed 
by  tbe  gradnal  melting  of  ice  covered  by  moraine  detritus.  In  other  respects,  also, 
the  material  of  which  the  mrUH  was  made  up  had  all  the  characters  of  a  glacier 
moraine,  and  was  certainly  neither  drifled  gravel  nor  water-worn  shingle.  I  hod 
Dot  satisfied  myiielf  of  the  true  nature  of  these  mounds,  when  to  my  surprise  I 
found  another  accumulation  of  precisely  the  same  nature,  along  the  Qunda  Yaukti, 
on  which  river  wv  balled  for  the  night,  The  interval  between  the  two  old  moraioBi — 
for  such  they  certainly  aie — is  precisely  on  the  same  level  as  the  great  plain,  or,  more 
correctly,  is  actually  a  part  of  it,  and  it  hence  became  evident  that  the  mounds 
over  which  we  hnd  passed  must  have  been  formed  along  the  rivers,  and  the  agency 
of  glaciers  readily  sugeested  itself.  A  very  similar  mass  of  detritus  to  that  we 
found  here  would  be  formed  now  by  the  dissolution  of  a  glacier  such  as  that  of 
MUam,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  for  many  miles  entirely  covered  with  great 
quantities  of  rocky  detritus,  with  isolated  hollows  and  pools  of  water  scattered 
over  it.  The  disappearance  of  the  ice  from  beneath  this  detritjs  would  leave  a 
condition  of  the  surface  in  no  way  differing  from  that  observed  on  the  top  of  theee 
mounds,  the  formation  of  which  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  explain.  I 
shortly  afterwards  noticed  something  of  the  same  description  on  the  linnk  uf  one  of 
the  mountains  near  TJnla-dhura^  on  our  way  back  to  Milam,  where  an  accnmulation 
No.  IT.— April,  1900.]  2  E 
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of  rabbisb,  with  several  Binall  pools  of  water  od  it,  blocks  up  the  end  of  a  rtfiDe 
— the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  destruction  of  a  small  secondary  glacier. 

A  very  cold  and  violent  wind  again  blew  to-day  from  the  receas  in  the  moon* 
tains  at  Lamorchorten^  and  we  saw  that  a  fall  of  snow  was  taking  place  it  the 
entrance  of  the  gorge  from  which  the  Darma-  Yaukti  issues  into  the  plun  of  Gngt. 
To-day  as  we  went  along  the  plain  we  noticed  the  Ephedra  Gerardiana  in  om- 
siderable  quantity,  with  its  red  fruit  now  quite  ripe. 

Septemhtr  23.  From  the  Gunda-  Yaukti  to  Tazang,  9  miles. — At  6*30  a.m., 
thermometer  15°*5 ;  at  7  a.m.,  23°'2.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  ice  on  the  Gunda- 
Taukti  as  we  crossed  it  this  momiog,  and  the  stream  was  considerably  leai  in 
volume  than  it  had  been  when  we  came  to  it  in  the  afternoon  yesterday.  We 
were  here  visited  by  a  pair  of  great  raveos,  which  had  managed  to  find  ont  our  teni 
in  the  middle  of  this  wilderness.  Exhibiting  the  ordinary  impudence  of  luch 
birds,  one  of  them  fell  a  victim  to  Bachu*s  gun.  He  turns  out  to  be  identicil  with 
the  great  European  raven.  So,  also,  it  is  curious  to  find  that  the  common  magpie 
of  Tibet  is  the  ordinary  English  species.  The  simultaneous  discovery,  on  crowng 
into  Tibet  from  the  Himalayan  watershed,  of  so  many  European  forms,  whether  i& 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms,  is  manifestly  no  mere  accidental  coinddenoe. 

Leaving  the  ancient  moraines  of  Ounda- Yaukti,  we  again  descended  tothelerei 
of  the  plain  near  the  origin  of  the  ridge  called  Temha-dhary  which  Mpmtes  the 
headwaters  of  the  Gunda-Yaukti  from  those  of  the  Ghu-^iaku.  We  here  managed 
to  catch  one  of  the  rat-like  animals  we  had  seen  at  Gyanyima.  The  only  new  pbnXM 
were  Biebersteinia  emodiy  Euphorbia  tibetica,  and  Scirpus  earicis^  with  Agnpynr 
longe-aristaturn,  a  grass  which  is  found  at  all  elevations  above  6000  foet.  The 
botanical  and  zoological  curiosities  of  this  barren  region  were  by  thie  time  wQ-ai^ 
exhausted,  and  the  tedium  of  our  last  few  days  was  chiefly  r^ierod  hf  the 
consciousness  that  we  were  very  speedily  to  be  released  from  tha  AimaMmm^mtM  of 
our  Tibetan  journey. 

The  Chu-naku  was  a  small  clear  stream  sunk  only  20  or  30  feet  below  Um  g|— al 
level  of  the  plain,  and  shortly  after  crossing  it  we  once  more  entered  iSbm  enter 
ranges  of  the  Indian  watershed,  and,  following  up  a  ravine  with  low  hilb  «■  dtter 
side,  we  encamped  at  last  at  Tazang.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  plaoei  vtav  tine 
Juhari  Bhotiyas  carry  on  their  traflic  with  the  Huniyas,  bartering  grain  iomltaiid 
borax.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  grazing-ground  earlier  in  the  season,  bat  not  s  vtige 
of  anything  for  the  cattle  to  eat  was  now  to  be  seen.  The  men  were  morelbrtmiate, 
for  we  found  that  the  provisions  we  had  ordered  had  been  waiting  for  oe  for  tbe 
last  day  or  two,  and  as  the  weather  seemed  quite  settled,  it  looked  as  though  our 
expedition  would  end  with  complete  success.  A  little  anxiety  had  at  times  beeo 
evinced  by  our  Bhotiyas  lest  bad  weather  should  come  on,  in  whicb  cace  we  might 
have  got  into  diilicultied,  for  the  passes  from  Milam  into  Tibet  are  sometiiDei 
permanently  blocked  up  with  snow  for  the  winter  by  a  fall  late  in  September.  In 
that  case  we  might  have  had  to  go  round  by  the  Niti  pass,  which  can  be 
in  fine  weather  all  the  year  round,  but  this  would  have  been  exceaslvdy 
venient,  as  we  could  not  then  have  got  back  to  MiJam,  where  we  had  left  oar  i 
tents,  and  other  effects,  under  three  weeks  or  a  month,  there  being  no  pastage  fron 
Niti  to  Milam  after  Unia-dhura  is  closed,  except  by  making  a  dStour  to  the  tatA 
of  150  miles. 

It  will  serve  to  show  the  somewhat  indefinite  character  of  the  names  of  pls0* 
in  these  regions  when  I  mention  that  the  term  Tazang  is  applied  to  three  dMiBCi 
localities  in  this  vicinity,  within  2  or  3  miles  of  one  another.  To  pi«*iBt 
confusion  they  are  distinguished  by  the  Juharis  by  the  additional  affixes  8M^ 
''dry ; "  Lam^  *'  snow-boot ; ''  and  Huu iya^  Tibetan.  That  at  whicb  we  encamped  va» 
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XrOin  Tazang,  where  the  t«nta  of  the  PoiuKiri,  or  heftdman  o(  Hilam,  an  oommonlf 
pitched.  Othari  of  the  Bhotiyssgo  to  Sukha-Tiaang  or  to  soma  intermediata  pmnt 
in 'the  ravine  betweaa  these  two  places,  and  the  Huniyat  frequent  the  apot  called 
After  them.  It  will  be  easily  underatood  that,  with  the  numboi  of  sbeep  emplojed 
in  tlaia  trade,  it  is  neoesaary  that  there  should  be  a  oettain  amount  of  elbow* 
room   allowed  between  the  different  oampa. 

.&8  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  march  rather  earlier  than  usual,  the  following 
notes  were  made  of  the  temperatare  : — 


„  6-0       30=2       24''t> 

Tbia  indicatee  the  extreme  dryneBS  of  the  air. 

SepttnAer  25.  Taxang  to  Chirchun,  10  miUs. — At  8  a.m.,  thermometer  32° ;  at 
^  ^DD.,  35°  i  at  10  a.m.,  40°-5.  We  had  now  aguu  fairly  got  among  the  moun- 
*^ias,  and  the  road  gradually  became  more  rugged  ag  we  proceeded.    The  rocks 


were  chieQj  of  llmeatooe,  and  the  gveaCett  confuuon  prevailed  !d  the  disposition  of 
the  strata,  though,  km  usual,  on  the  whole  they  dipped  northerly. 

In  our  way  along  one  of  the  ravines  we  oame  upon  the  remains  of  an  old  dry 
stone  wall,  which  we  were  told  was  a  traditional  boundary  between  Tibet  and  Juhar, 
though  regarding  the  time  or  manoer  of  its  construction  nothing  was  known.  I  do 
not  think  that  our  Bbotija  subjects  have  any  definite  idesn  as  to  the  boundary 
between  the  Britiiih  possesions  and  those  subject  to  Lhasa;  nor  indesd  am  I  aware 
that  any  bouudary  has  ever  been  settled  between  the  two  powers.  We  English  in 
Kamaon  affirm  that  the  watershed  is  the  boundary,  and  I  think  no  one  will  dispute 
the  assertion.  I  was  indeed  told  that  Hoti,  a  pasture  ground  north-east  of  Nili 
withia  the  watershed,  was  considered  by  the  Tibetans  to  be  a  dependency  of  Daba. 
But  as  It  was  conveaiout  for  me  to  consider  it  British  groaud  when  I  was  geologizing 
here  in  the  following  year,  I  did  not  Bnd  any  one,  either  Bhotija  or  Tibetan,  iuclined 

2  E  2 
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to  deny  my  positive  assertion  that  it  was  British.  A  dispute  about  a  few  iquii 
leagues  of  snowy  range  will  hardly  give  rise  to  tk  casus  belli  between  ns  and  tht 
Governmeot  at  Lhasa,  and  the  geographers  on  both  sides  may,  I  think,  be  nfdy 
left  to  put  the  boundary  in  their  maps  where  they  please. 

In  descending  into  the  most  eastern  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Chirchum  riiVf 
we  crossed  limestone  strata  filled  with  fossil  shells.  These  were  probably  the 
Cretacean  beds  overlying  the  Jurassic  strata,  which  immediately  afterwaidi  m 
came  upon  in  the  Oxfordian  black  shales,  which  continued  up  to  the  main  bmdi 
of  the  river.  This  runs  in  a  very  wide  shingle  bed,  probably  a  mile  across,  throng 
these  disintegrating  strata,  and,  following  it  up  about  a  mile  further,  we  reached  the 
halting-ground  on  its  left  back  called  Chirchun.  A  second  feeder  of  the  Chirohnn 
river,  risiDg  from  a  glacier  that  we  saw  about  2  miles  oS,  joins  the  main  stream  joit 
where  we  crossed  it. 

Chirchun  is  about  as  miserable  a  place  to  stop  at  with  cattle  as  can  be  vbU 
imagined.  The  flat  ground  is  covered  with  loose  rotten  shale  without  a  particle  td 
vegetation  on  it,  and  on  the  hills  around  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  veffiMa 
life.  At  this  season  the  leaves  of  the  few  stunted  plants  that  were  to  be  aeenhtd 
already  become  parched  up  by  the  severe  night  frosts,  and  our  wretched  cattle  hid 
to  pass  another  day  with  nothing  to  eat  but  the  dry  twi(^  of  the  dama  biuhei. 
The  feet  of  nearly  all  the  jhobus  were  getting  affected  by  the  rough  groond  we 
had  been  going  over,  and  one  of  them  to-day  fell  so  lame  that,  on  coming  to  a  greei 
bit  of  ground,  it  resolutely  resisted  all  attempts  to  drive  it  on,  and  was  there  left 
for  the  winter,  as  we  supposed,  to  perish.  I  confess  I  was  rather  astoniahed  thi 
following  year,  when  I  was  told  that  the  animal  had  been  found  again  in  capita 
condition  near  the  place  where  it  had  been  left  by  ns.  What  it  had  found  to  est 
during  the  interval  is  more  than  I  can  imagine,  but  it  was,  I  suppose,  as  well  off  u 
the  wild  sheep  and  yaks  and  other  animals  of  Tibet  at  large. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  considerable  commotion  took  place  in  our  camp, 
cauFcd  by  the  appearance  of  a  solitary  dog,  wlio  was  on  his  way  from  Milam  back 
to  his  fatherland  Tibet.  It  was  supposed  that  tie  had  been  add  or  giren  to  mbm 
Bbotiya,  but  that  he  declined  to  remain  at  Milam,  a  thing  said  often  to  happta 
As  it  was  probable  that  the  animal  was  hungry,  there  was  no  little  alarm  leit  1m 
should  come  and  eat  np  anything  he  could  find  during  the  night ;  to  sooh  ai 
extent,  indeed,  was  the  anxiety  of  our  Bhotiyas  carried,  that  they  thought  it  woitb 
while  to  post  a  sentry  to  keep  him  off. 

At  9  p.m.,  thermometer  25°'5. 

September  25.  Chirchun  toShelong^  17  miles. — Having  a  long  day's  work  bofion 
us,  which  included  the  crossing  of  three  passes  between  17,500  and  18,500  ImI 
in  altitude,  we  started  this  morning  soon  after  seven  o'clock.  The  ascent  oon- 
menced  immediately,  and  was  pretty  easy  the  whole  way  up  the  first  pass  ws  hd 
to  cross.  At  first  we  went  over  solid  limestone  rock,  but  as  we  rose  we  a^iii 
came  to  the  Oxfordian  shales,  which  continued  to  the  summit  of  the  ridga*  wfasn 
parts  of  them  were  quite  filled  with  belemnites.  We  reached  the  crest  of  thi 
first  pass,  La-Khur,  18,170  feet,  at  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock,  thermomuilsi 
27^*3,  having  been  not  quite  four  hours  in  accomplishing  the  ascent  of  2410  Cm! 
The  sky  at  this  time  was  quite  cloudless,  and  though  we  were  somewhat  shot  li 
by  higher  ridges  close  to  us,  we  still  had  a  wonderful  view  of  the  world  of  motar 
tains  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  There  was  little  that  resembled  the  gnfi 
prospects  of  the  outer  Himalaya,  where  the  eye  may  sweep  at  a  glance  orsr  asvtf 
200  miles  of  the  chain,  and  trace  from  their  great  snowy  axis  mountain  ate 
mountain  and  range  after  range  gradually  unfolding  themselres,  till  ths  SBtifl 
circuit  of  the  horizon  is  filled  with  the  outlines  of  their  ooontlsM  iiiiiifitJtlifll 
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the  dark  pnrples  of  the  distance  imperceptibly  melting  into  the  liveliest  tints 
of  Ibe  foreground,  the  ridges  clothed  with  forest,  and  the  valleys  enliveoed  by 
fiel<i8  and  villages.  Unlike  this,  we  here  stood  in  regions  where  the  lichens  on 
tlk^  rocks  were  the  last  refnge  of  vegetation.  Shattered  cliffs  and  impassable 
pi^Bcipices,  capped  with  eternal  snow,  frowned  upon  us  from  every  side.  Yawning 
^^^Asms,  long  barren  slopes  of  loose  stones,  and  the  desolation  of  glaciers  lay  at  oar 
The  moimtains  that  bounded  onr  view  stood  out  hard  and  cold  against  the 
blue  sky,  piled  one  behind  the  other  in  a  chaos  of  confusion,  neither  softened 
outline  or  colonr  by  atmospheric  influences,  nor  relieved  by  any  trace  of  life  or 
^^x^ure.  Among  the  peaks  that  I  recognized  was  Nanda  Devi,  distant  about  20 
i^O-ilcs,  which  rises  to  25,400  feet;  but  our  map,  when  we  passed,  was  not  nearly  so 
P^^fect  as  it  now  is,  and  in  such  a  scene  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
I'^^^es  and  peaks  without  a  good  map  to  assist  the  eye. 

On  this  ascent  the  vegetation  was  most  scanty,  the  last  plant  seen  being  the 
A^^tle  Urtica  hyperborea^  before  noticed,  which  came  up  probably  above  17,500 
f^o^^^    From  the  pass  we  looked  down  over  two  glaciers.    That  to  the  east  along 
^^^  side  of  which  we  had  come  gives  rise  to  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Chirchun 
■^"^^r,  and  communicates  by  a  great  neue,  over  the  pass  called   La-sar^  with 
*^^other  glacier,  over  which,  as  I  before  mentioned,  ineffectual  attempts  bad  been 
noiac^e  to  establish  a  direct  communication  from  Dung  to  Chirchun,     The  glacier  to 
ibe  west  of  the  pass  supplies  the  chief  feeder  of  the  stream  that  flows  under  Topi* 
€l9€,^9^a  and  Girthi,  and  our  road  lay  do^n  it.     The  descent  was  fearfully  steep, 
ow'er  a  cliff  of  limestone  interspersed  with  the  great  slopes  of  loose  sharp  fragments 
of   rock  that  are  so  characteristic  of  these  mountains  above  the  limit  of  vegeta- 
tion.   For  the  first  time  since  quite  the  beginning  of  our  journey,  I  thought  the 
do8oent  so  bad  that  I  would  not  ride  my  jhobu  down  it,  though,  in  fact,  it  would, 
I    l>elievc,  have  been  safe  enough  to  do  so.     The  slopes  of  loose  sharp  angular 
pteoes  of  limestone  lying  at  their  natural  angle  of  repose,  between  thirty  and  forty 
^^S^ees  from  the  horizontal,  varied  here  and  there  by  a  step  of  solid  rock  polished 
^y     the  feet  of  men  and  cattle,  down  which,  slippery  as  they  were,  the  jhobut 
^^A<1.  half  to  jump,  half  to  slide,  did  not  afford  an  inviting  prospect  for  such  a  ride; 
A  fmlse  step  must  have  shot  the  rider  over  the  animal's  head,  and  he  would  then, 
^^^^liout  fail,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  have  been  added  to  other  rubbieh  on 
tho  moraine  of  the  glacier  below. 

^e  managed,  however,  to  reach  these  moraines  in  a  more  convenient  manner. 
^^^  foand  them  and  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier  generally  very  black  from  the 
shales  and  limestones  which  are  here  the  prevailing  rocks.    Crossing  the 

tier,  we  went  up  the  opposite  moraine,  and  a  steep  pull  brought  us  to 
^'^^  summit  of  Jainti  dhura,  the  second  high  ridge  we  had  to  go  over,  at  about 
^^^^f-past  one  o'clock.  This  point  was  about  18,390  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  one 
^^  "^lie  highest  passes  that  I  have  crossed.  The  thermometer  in  the  air  stood  at 
*^**'2,  the  soil  one  foot  below  the  surface  being  31°*5. 

mfainti  is  merely  a  short  projecting  spur  from  the  UnkMihura  watershed  ridge, 
^^^^  which  the  route  from  La-khur  to  Unta^hura  crosses.  From  it  rises  a  peak 
^^^^^  reaches  an  elevation  of  perhaps  19,000  feet,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  point 
^*^^re  we  crossed  it,  and  beyond  this  it  ends  abruptly  in  a  precipice  over  Topi' 
^^^^^'nga.  Being  thus  thrust  out,  as  it  were,  from  among  the  surrounding  great 
'^^^es,  though  it  is  probably  as  high  as  most  of  them,  the  view  from  Jainti-dhura 
^  ^nmd  in  the  extreme. 

In  passing  through  the  highest  portions  of  these  mountains,  the  traveller,  who 
'^^^^irally  expects  to  find  scenes  of  surpassing  grandeur  in  the  midst  of  their 
^^^Qtic  snow-clad  pinnacles,  is  too  often  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  in  his 
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painful  progress  along  the  narrow  gorges  he  seldom  sees   any  thing  beyond  tlte 
rooks  that  frown  immediately  over  his  head.    Exceptions  there  are,  however,  ind 
the  scene  that  we  here  had  presented  to  us  was  among  these  so  often  hoped  for, 
but  Eo  seldom  found ;  nor  do  I  ever  remember  to  have  beheld,  either  before  or 
afterwards,  such  a  stupendous  chaos  of  mountains,  of  the  effect  of  which  on  tlie 
miod  no  description  could  convey  an  adequate  conception.    It  was  a  brilliant  dsy; 
the  wind  not  too  strong,  and  the  intense  power  of  the  son  was  agreeably  subdoed 
by  the  fleecy  white  clouds  which  hung  about  the  higher  peaks,  or  floated  off  from 
them  in  the  fresh  breeze  until  they  disappeared  in  the  blue  sky  of  Tibet,    ffigk 
health,  the  feeling  of  exhilaration  felt  in  sharp  and  dry  air,  and  the  satislktioD 
which  we  experienced  at  the  successful  termination  of  our  journey,  prepsied  « 
to  enjoy  whatever  we  saw.    Nor  are  the  silent  and  almost  unperceived  suggestkmi 
of  scientific  culture  among  the  least  important  agents  in  producing  the  emotioDi 
of  wonder  that  fill  the  mind  in  gazing  on  such  scenes,  where  the  relics  of  the  oooan- 
beds  of  an  almost  measureless  past,  piled  one  on  another  at  these  stupendoiu 
elevations,  display  the  vastness  of  the  powers  of  nature,  into  the  operatioDs  of 
which  we  strive  not  too  successfully  to  inquire.    The  glacier  along  which  we  hid 
just  come  descended  thousands  of  feet  below  us,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Girthi  river, 
a  torrent  the  course  of  which  was  marked  by  a  streak  of  foam  along  the  great  golf 
into  which  we  looked.    A  huge  rock  rose  from  the  middle  of  this  glacier,  throwing 
off  the  frozen  stream  on  either  side  in  great  wave-like  cliffs  of  ice.      Unta-4k}in, 
the  first  pass  we  had  crossed  on  our  way  into  Tibet,  we  now  saw,  not  a  little  to  oar 
surprise,  almost  at  our  feet,  800  feet  below  us.    Tet  no  snow  lay  on  the  ridge  ob 
which  we  stood,  neither  had  we  hitherto  crossed  any  snow  in  our  ascent  either  on 
the  Lo'khur  pass  or  to  the  still  higher  spot  where  we  then  were.     Of  Yegetation 
there  was  no  vestige,  excepting  far  down  in  the  gorge  of  TopMungcty  beyond  which 
towered  Kamet,  the  great  peak  of  the  Garhwal  watershed,  25,502  feet  in  altitude. 

The  cliffs  that  flank  Topi-dunga  on  the  south  are  of  Upper  Silurian  age,tiid 
are  violently  shattered  and  most  precipitous.  The  order  of  succession  of  the  bodi, 
which  extend  from  Silurian  to  Carboniferous,  is  strongly  marked  by  their  vividly 
contrasted  colouring.  Grey,  black,  and  dark  red,  having  a  pale  band  of  quartiite 
on  the  top  of  all,  which  looked  almost  ghastly  among  the  snow  that  lay  thick  npoo 
it.  The  escarpment  of  Kyungar  facing  the  south-west  is  as  abrupt  as  is  well 
possible,  but  is  topped  with  a  less  rugged  and  more  swelling  outline.  It  is  oom- 
posed  of  Triassic  and  Rhcetio  capped  with  Cretaceous  beds,  and  a  oonUnoation  of  it, 
no  less  precipitous,  extends  beyond  Qirthl  along  the  north  bank  of  the  H<^  river. 
Beyond  Hoti  the  continuity  of  the  ndge  is  broken,  but  as  a  geological  feature  tke 
escarpment  can  again  be  recognized  at  the  Niti  pass. 

An  easy  descent  brought  us  to  the  north  foot  of  Unta-dhura,  where  we  Ibnd 
that  fresh  snow  had  fallen  since  we  had  crossed.  The  old  snow,  which  most  have 
been  the  accumulation  of  former  years,  was  distinguished  by  an  appeanaoe  of 
stratification  caused  by  the  edges  of  a  succession  of  icy  bands  projecting  obliqnily 
from  the  general  snow  surface,  with  as  many  intermediate  layers  of  Better  enflv 
between  them.  The  lamination  may  be  readily  understood  aa  the  effect  of  ^ 
freezing  of  the  surface  of  successive  falls  of  snow,  and  is  commonly  to  be  msb  li 
similar  circumstances.  It  was  in  the  hollow  between  Jainii  and  Unia-dhum  thit 
I  noticed  the  remains  of  the  old  glacier  which  I  mentioned  when  deecribii^  tbe 
old  moraines  on  the  Darma  Taukti,  On  the  summit  of  UntttHlkHra^  whioh  Vt 
reached  at  a  quarter  to  three,  there  was  no  vegetation  whatever,  excepting  aft* 
lichens  on  the  shattered  rocks  that  crown  the  ridge.  The  thermometer  was  now 
at  31 --2. 

I  have  already  described  the  route  from  Unta-dhnra  to  MUam^  which  we  10V 
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•gain  joined,  and  I  need  only  add  that  our  descent  was  undertaken  under  very 
^i£forent  auspices  from  our  ascent.  Our  return  journey  over  these  passes  had,  in 
ikct,  been  anything  but  painful,  and  there  was,  I  think,  no  day  which  we  had  spent 
so  agreeably  since  we  left  Milam,  We  were,  however,  late  in  reaching  Shehng, 
chiefly  from  the  cattle  being  generally  knocked  up  by  want  of  food,  and  from  many 
of  them  having  sore  feet.  This  indeed  had  got  to  such  a  pitch  that  their  track  was 
marked  over  the  glaciers  in  blood,  but  it  was  impossible  to  loiter ;  nor  could  we 
bait  at  Bunfff  for  there  was  not  a  scrap  of  wood  nor  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  got  there. 

We  ourselves  arrived  at  Shdong  shortly  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
having  been  nearly  twelve  hours  ou  the  road ;  but  the  tents  did  not  come  up  for 
a  long  time,  and  we  had  an  opportunity,  as  we  sat  in  the  open  air  by  a  fine  blazing 
fire  of  juniper,  such  as  had  not  rejoiced  us  for  weeks,  of  admiring  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  climate  of  a  spot  only  12,500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  following 
morning,  September  26,  we  returned  to  Milam. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Milam,  a  Uuniya  arrived  from  Duogpu,  a  village 
near  the  Satlaj,  sent  by  the  Zungpun  of  Daba,  who  had  by  this  time  become 
aware  of  our  having  gone  into  Tibet,  to  inquire  where  we  had  been,  and  to  see 
whether  we  had  come  back.  The  zuogpun  had  sent  his  emissary  from  Dungpu, 
as  he  passed  that  place  ou  his  return  home  from  Darchiu,  where  he  had  been  to 
meet  some  Lhasan  officers,  probably  those  we  had  heard  of  at  Chujia-tol.  He 
had  no  definite  knowledge  of  our  movements,  but  had  beard  that  we  had  crossed 
the  frontier.  I  desired  a  message  to  be  sent  in  return  to  tell  him  exactly  where 
we  had  becD,  and  I  added,  that  if  it  suited  me  to  go  into  Huudes  again  next  year 

I  should  certainly  do  it.  I  had  no  idea  at  the  time  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort, 
but  I  did  actually  carry  my  threat  into  execution.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
eaid  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  my  message  was  ever  delivered  to  him. 

Nott  on  Himalayan  Glaciers, 

The  largest  Himalayan  glacier  with  which  I  am  personally  acquainted  is  that 
near  Milam,  at  the  head  of  the  Gori  river ;  but  those  of  the  Yishnuganga,  near 
Badarinatb,  and  of  the  Bhagirathi,  near  Gangotri,  are  also  extremely  large. 

The  annexed  woodcut  (p.  412)  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Gori  and 
Vishnuganga  glaciers,  of  which  we  have  rough  plans,  as  compared  to  some  of  the 
best-known  glaciers  of  the  Alps. 

It  will  here  be  seen  that  tbe  Gori  glacier  alone,  the  surface  of  which  is  about 

II  miles  long,  is  so  large  that  it  would  about  fill  the  whole  valley  of  Chamonix, 
ftom  tbe  Col  de  Balme  to  Ouches ;  at  the  same  time,  while  the  summit  of  Mont 
JBlanc  rises  about  12,300  feet  above  Chamonix  in  a  distance  of  6  miles,  the  peaks 
at  the  head  of  the  Gori  glacier  rise  above  Milam,  at  a  distance  of  12  miles, 
only  12,200  feet.  The  glaciers  of  the  valley  of  Chamonix  are  not  by  any  means 
the  largest  in  Switzerland,  and  the  glacier  of  Aletsch,  in  the  Vallais,  must, 
judging  from  the  map,  be  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  the  Gbri,  or  even  longer,  but 
-the  valley  of  Chamonix  is  so  well  known,  that  the  comparison  with  its  glaciers 
will  probably  be  more  generally  appreciated. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  tbe  tableland,  the  glaciers  appear  to  descend  somewhat 
lower  in  tbe  north-western  regions  than  in  the  eastern ;  Dr.  Hooker  informing  us 
that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  descend  so  far  as  14,000  feet  ia  Sikim,*  while  tbey  fre- 
quently reach  below  12,000  feet  in  Eumaon.  Immediately  north  of  tbe  Indian 
watershed,  the  glaciers  are  smaller  than  to  the  south  of  it,  and  terminate  at  much 
iiigher  levels,  varying  from  15,000  to  17,000  feet ;  in  tbe  central  parts  of  Western 

*  '  Himalayan  Journals,'  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 
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I  Tibet  thej  appear  to  be  comparatively  rare  bq<J  of  small  djiaeniiionB  ;  but  an  the 
||  Turkish  watersbei)  they  again  liecoDie  much  larger,  aad  some  of  them  come  down 
!'  even  s  lit'le  below  12,000  feet,  though  others  on  the  satue  range  terminate  as  high 
I'  M  15,000  ftet."  In  the  uoiiutrieB  north-west  of  the  lodui',  neat  Gilgit,  Mr.  Winter- 
i'  bottom  found  one  of  the  glaciers  to  descenii  aa  low  aa  S600  feet. 
j  The  varialiona  in  the  levels  to  nhich  these  glaciera  dcEcend  muat,  in  a  great 

j  degree,  depend  on  the  peculiar  circumaiancea  of  each  individual  locality,  though 
I  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place  will  of  course,  to  some  extent,  regulate 
I  their  general  tlevation,  and  the  Hummcr  lemperature  will  give  a  negative  limit, 
l'  beyond  which  they  can  never  pass.  The  two  chief  factors  of  these  variations 
1.  Will  be,  first,  the  extent  and  elevation  of  the  snow-baBiu  that  feeds  the  glacier; 
raiid,  second,  the  slope  of  the  aurfitcH  along  which  the  glacier  travels.  It  will  b« 
[  aeen,  on  a  moment'a  consideratioD,  that  if  two  glaciers  are  formed  on  opposite 
j.  ftcea  of  a  ridge  like  the  Indian  watershed,  which  descends  on  the  MUth  side  from 
I  18,000  to  11,500  feet  in  a  direct  distance  of  10  miles,  while  on  the  north  ths 
:  descent  is  only  from  18,000  to  16,000  feet  in  the  same  distance,  a  south  glacier  of 
'  10  miles  long  will  arrive  at  a  level  of  11,500  feet,  and  a  north  glacier  of  the 
I  <Mtne  length  only  16,000  feet.  If  the  feediog  snow-basin  is  larger  on  the  aouth 
face,  the  additional  waste  from  the  glaciL-r  descending  into  warmer  regions  may  be 
easily  countervailed,  but  no  imaginable  increase  in  the  supply  of  snuw  wouM  be 
likely  to  carry  the  north  glacier  to  such  a  level  as  11,600  teet,  which  it  might  not 
be  able  to  attain  without  an  e:£tension  of  its  leogth  of  100  miles  or  more.  Theu 
considerations,  combined  with  the  known  diminution  in  the  fall  of  snow  in  tba 
interior  of  the  chain,  apptar  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  higlier  level  at 
frhich  the  glaciers  terminate  to  the  north  of  the  Indian  watershed,  without  sup- 
}maiDg  any  special  action  of  climate  as  has  been  suggested. 

No  really  tatiifactory  conclusion  can  be  come  to  regarding  the  eauae  of  the 
lower  level  to  which  the  glaciers  of  the  Himalayan  slope  descend  in  Kumaon,  aa 
Cttnpared  to  Sikim.  Judging  from  the  somewhat  greater  elevation  to  which  forest 
'extends  in  Sikini,  we  may,  perhaps,  have  some  reason  t«  infer  a  rather  higher 
'  mean  temperature  at  like  elevations  in  Sikim  than  in  Kumaon,  which,  indeed, 
might  be  considered  a  natural  toiult  of  the  lower  Utitude  of  the  former ;  but  onr 
thermometric  data  are  not  suliicient  to  settle  the  point  directly,  and  the  climate  of 
Sikim  being  ao  much  more  wet  than  that  of  Kumaon,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  make 
nae  of  mere  a  priori  argnments. 

For  similar  reasans,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  institute  any  proper  oompariBOn 
between  the  glacial  phenomena  of  Europe  and  the  Himalaya,  but  the  following 
points  may  be  noticed  : — 


TlbMo-HlDuUirwi  Syitf-iu. 


tnow-line 1 3000- 5500,      BSOO  Iti.OOO  IMOO  20.000 

iQlacferaend         ...         O--ISODi350{)-eO00: 11,600-13,000  IS.UOU- 16,000  11,800-lS.OOO 
®'"'™^^^"''  ^')  :1000-4000 !  5000-2500  ]      4400-3000      3.tO)I-2500        8200-5000 


i2 ;  Thomson's  •  Travels  in  Tibet.' 
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From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  glaciers  compared  to  the 
snow-line,  is  very  similar  in  Europe  and  on  the  Himalaya,  though  in  Northern 
Tibet,  in  one  well-ascertained  instance,  in  Yarma-Nubra,  a  glacier  la  known  to 
descend  more  than  8000  feet  below  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  ^adff 
seen  by  Mr.  Winterbottom,  north  of  Gilgit,  coming  down  to  8600  feet,  that  ii, 
perhaps  to  more  than  10,000  feet  below  the  snow-line,  is  yet  more  extraordinary; 
but  the  elevation  is  not  so  well  determined  in  this  case ;  nor  have  we  any  direct 
eyidcnce  as  to  the  height  of  the  snow-line  on  the  mountains  in  this  quarter,  thoa|^ 
from  the  general  arid  character  of  the  country,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
climate  to  be  more  wet  than  Northern  Tibet  generally,  or  that  the  snow  would  lie 
lower  there  than  on  the  Karakorum  pass,  where  it  has  been  estimated  by  Dr. 
Thomson  not  to  come  below  20,000  feet.  This  point  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
travellers  in  these  countries. 

In  the  absence  of  satisfactory  records  of  the  thermometer  at  places  on  the  Alpii 
near  the  termination  of  a  glacier,  I  have  calculated  the  mean  temperature  of  three 
of  the  hottest  months  for  Cbamonix,  by  interpolation,  in  proportion  to  its  elevatkm, 
between  (Geneva  and  the  Ck)nvent  of  St.  Bernard,  and  I  find  them  to  l>e — July,  61®; 
August,  61° ;   September,  55°.     Taking  Yevay  as  the  lower  station,  instead  of 
Geceva,  which  appears  abnormally  hot,  the  temperatures  would  be — July,  5^; 
August,  57° ;  September,  52°.    For  three  years  the  mean  temperature  of  Zermatt 
was,  for  July,  56° ;  August,  51°  ;  and  September,  49°.    At  Grindelwald  for  two 
years :  July,  60° ;  August,  57*^' ;  and  for  one  year :  September,  50°.     These  figuree 
may  be  compared  with  the  mean  observed  by  myself  at  Niti,  at  11,600  fesk, 
the  extreme  limit  of  glaciers  in  Kumaon,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  nearly  the  sami, 
namely,  July,  58°;  August,  58°;    September,  55°.    So,  too,  in   Norway,  the 
approximate  summer  temperatures  at  the  termination  of -the  southern  groups  of 
glaciers,  which  descend  to  about  1200  or  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  may  be  takoi 
at  4°  le^s  than  the  mean  of  Bergen  and  Drontheim,  that  is,  July,  59°;  August,  55^; 
and  September,  50°.    And  for  the  more  northern  regions,  where  the  glaciers  reach 
to  the  eea-level,  we  might  have  temperatures  intermediate  between  Drontheim  and 
Alton,  or  July,  60° ;  August,  57° ;  and  September,  49°.    From  this,  it  would  appMr 
probable  that  the  extreme  limit  to  which  glaciers  can  reach  will  not  have  a  maaa 
temperature  of  the  hottest  month  exceeding  59°  or  60°. 

All  the  phenomena  of  glaciers  seen  elsewhere  are  to  be  observed  on  thois  d 
the  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  they  will  require  no  special 
comment. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the  ice,  which  must,  of 
course,  greatly  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case;  but  an 
analogy  with  the  motion  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
few  observations  I  have  made  in  Eumaon.  The  mean  of  four  days*  motion  in 
May,  on  the  glacier  at  the  source  of  the  Pindar,  gave  a  velocity  of  about  9^  iochae 
for  the  twenty-four  hours,  for  the  central  parts  of  the  ice,  about  1|  mile  abofs 
the  terminal  cave.  The  same  glacier,  from  May  21  to  October  15,  moved  over 
98^  feet,  being  at  the  rate  of  just  8  inches  in  the  twenty-four  hours.*  The  motkn 
of  the  centre  of  the  great  glacier  of  the  Gori,  7  or  8  miles  from  its  lower  extremity, 
was  38  feet,  between  August  29  and  September  30,  being  at  the  rate  of  aboot 
14i  inches  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  juxtaposition  with  the  aboye,  I  may 
add,  that  the  motion  of  the  Mer  do  Glace,  as  measured  by  Prof.  J,  Forbes,  varisd 
from  27  to  9  inches  in  twenty-four  hours  in  difierent  parts  of  the  glacier  and  at 


*  For  detuil8  of  the  first  mcauurements  luade  by  myself  of  the  motion  of  the 
Pindari  glacier,  see  J.A.B.iif.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  203. 
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different  times  between  the  months  of  June  and  September ;  the  mean  at  a  central 
point  (L' Angle)  being  aboat  13^  inches  in  twenty-four  hours  for  the  three  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September.*  The  motion  of  the  middle  part  of  the  glacier  of 
the  Aar  is  also  stated  by  M.  Martins  to  be  71  metres  per  annum,  which  amounts 
to  7^  inches  in  twenty-four  hours.t 


THE  DATE  LINE  IN  THE  PACIFIC4 

Dr.  a.  M.  W.  Downing,  f.b.8.,  has  kindly  supplied  us  with  the  following.  He  has 
also  obtained  permission  for  the  reproduction  of  the  interesting  map  which  accom- 
panied his  paper. 

The  point  to  which  attention  is  drawn  in  thb  paper  is  this :  Where  does  the  day 
change  for  the  portion  of  continents  and  islands  which  are  contiguous  to  the  180th 
degree  of  longitude  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  course  of  the  date  line  (as  it  is 
called)  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  regions  ? 

It  is  obviously  most  convenient  that  the  date  line  should  approximate,  as 
closely  as  political  and  geographical  circumstances  will  admit,  to  the  180th  degree 
of  longitude.  Prior  to  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century  this  was  far  fh)m 
being  the  case.  Up  to  that  time  the  Philippines  kept  the  American  date,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  originally  approached  those  islands  from  the  Pacific 
coast  of  America.  Thus  Luzon  and  Celebes,  though  on  the  same  meridian,  kept 
different  dates,  the  former  the  American,  the  latter  the  Asiatic.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  the  Manila  authorities  arranged  that  December  30,  1844,  should  be 
immediately  followed  by  January  ^1,  1845,  thus  adopting  the  American  date  for 
the  archipelago. 

The  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  had  also  its  effect  in  straighten- 
ing the  date  line,  as  this  territory,  which  had  formerly  kept  the  Asiatic  date,  from 
henceforth,  of  course,  adopted  that  of  America.  Further  progress  in  the  direction 
of  the  assimilation  of  the  date  line  to  the  180ch  meridian  must  necessarily  be  slow, 
as  the  course  of  the  line  is  mainly  determined  by  the  grouping  of  the  islands,  and 
by  the  parUcidar  circumstances  in  each  group  upon  which  depends  the  direction 
in  which  it  has  intercourse  with  the  outer  world. 

A  glance  at  the  map  which  accompanies  the  paper  will  show  the  discrepancies 
that,  at  the  present  time,  exist  in  the  position  of  the  date  line  as  laid  down  by 
different  authorities.  The  most  remarkable  divergence  is  in  the  case  of  the  line 
given  in  Stieler's  Hand  Atlas.  But  as  the  Atlas  is  dated  1892,  this  position  of  the 
date  line  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  not  being  quite  up-to-date.  The  line 
marked  **  Wharton  "  is  that  of  the  Hydrographic  Office,  and  was  kindly  communi- 
cated to  the  author  by  Admiral  Sir  W.  Wharton ;  that  marked  "  Smith  "  is  taken 
from  an  interesting  article  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  September  of  last  year,  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Smith,  who,  however,  does  not  give  his  authority  for  the  position 
of  the  line ;  that  marked  "  Davidson  "  is  due  to  Prof.  Davidson  of  the  Uoiversity 
of  California,  and  was  kindly  communicated  by  Prof.  Harkness  of  Washington. 


*  *  Travels  throngh  the  Alps,*  chap.  vit. 

t  *  Bevuo  des  Deux  Mondes,'  vol.  xvii.  p.  924. 

X  Ahetract  of  a  paper  entitled  "  Where  the  Day  Changes,**  recently  read  to  the 
British  Aetronomicnl  Association,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  Journal  of  that  Associa- 
tion, vol.  X.  No.  4. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  Wharton  and  Davidflon  only  differ  in  uneasentia!  par- 
ticularc,  affecling  one  small  group  of  islands.  It  may,  therefore, be  coooluded  with 
■Dine  confidence  that  ws  have  in  these  two  lines  an  almost  certainly  accurate 
'  delinealioD  (with  the  eicepiions  referred  to)  of  where,  at  the  present  time,  Cbe  da^ 
cbangeF. 
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l  EUHOFE. 

St-  Cvijic'a  B«iearches  ia  Uacedonia. — Prof.  Jovan  Cvijic  continued  hia 

researches  in  Macedonia  during  the  summi^r  months  of  18'J9,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  the  pieparutiuu  of  a  geological  map  and  geo morphological  description  of  the 
country.  He  has  also  jiaid  special  attention  to  an  eiamiuation  of  the  lakes  of 
Uacedonia,  the  results  of  which  are  of  much  interest.  Tba  soundings,  over  two 
bundled  of  which  were  taken  in  tbe  larger  lakes,  show  that  Lake  Ochrida  is  one 
fof  the  deepest  in  Europe,  coming  tenth  in  order  with  a  maximum  of  286  metres 
"(938  feet).  It  ie  thus  31  metres  (111  feet)  deeper  tbau  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
,  which  has  mare  than  double  its  area,  and  apart  from  Loch  Morar  in  Scotland 
',(829  metres,  or  lOTD  feet),  a  Norwegian  lake,  and  the  wide  basin  of  Lake  Onega  in 
'  Butsin,  is  surpassed  in  depth  only  by  some  lakes  in  the  bouthem  Alps.  Lake 
Frespa,  or  Presba,  if,  on  the  contrary,  only  64  metres  (ITT  feel)  *  deep,  and  Lake 
OstroTU,  situated  further  east  on  tbe  Monastlr-Salonikl  lailway,  GI  metres  (300 
JMt),  The  smaller  lakes  are,  comparatively,  very  shallow.  Lake  Ochrida  is  fed 
hj  &  large  number  uf  strong  springs — in  fact,  it  may  be  paid  that  its  deep  basin 
is  entirely  filled  by  spriog-water.  Its  colour  is  accordiogly  an  extremely  pure 
Uue,  and  the  white  sounding-lead  oan  be  distinguished  at  a  depth  of  40  feet.  The 
maximum  temperature  gradient  (i.e.  the  most  rapid  diminution  of  temperature  in 
»%  downward  direction)  occurs  at  a  surprising!;  g''^'  depth  in  all  the  Macedonian 
IfUkes,  being  fuund  in  some  almost  aa  much  as  25  metres  (82  feet)  below  the 
lifnrlsce.  Prof.  Cvijic  proposes  to  publish  bathymetrical  maps  and  profiles  of  the 
j^es  (tbe  former  on  tbe  scale  of  1 :  100,000)  on  tbe  model  of  those  in  Fenck'a 
^rorks  on  the  takes  of  Austria,  aDd  Dr.  Mill's  mapa  of  tbe  English  lakes. 

I  ABIA. 

I  H.  Bonln  in  NoTtli-Weitem  ChinEi. — Tbe  first  number  of  La  Geographit 
f^p.  57)  contains  news  ol  the  progress  of  M.  Boiiin  {Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  20fi)  down 
<ita  August,  1899.  Prom  Nttg-Hsieu-fu  (Ning-hia  ?)  he  had  crossed  the  Alashan 
[desert  by  a  nen  route,  diQering  from  those  of  Prjevalaky  and  Potanin,  to  Liang- 
Jdiau  in  Eansu.  Tbe  passage  of  the  desert  occupied  fifteen  days,  water  b«ing  met 
jwlth  almost  daily,  eicept  In  tbe  region  of  dunes  known  to  the  Mongols  as  Ticgri 
'ilTissa  (celestial  duties),  which  are  formed  of  sand  so  fine  that  tbe  least  breeze  is 
(knfficient  to  oblitetate  tbe  tracks.  It  ii  therefore  necessary  to  depend  solely  on  the 
natinct  of  the  camels  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  proper  direction. 


AFBICA 

'      Xoore'i  Tang^anyika  Exploration.— Apropos  of  tbe  communication  by 

Mr.  Fergusson  on  Lake  Tansanyiks  in  ihe  prfsent  number,  a  telegram  from  Sir 

•  Dr.  Oeilteich  (ante,  p.  174)  was  trld  by  the  flsliermen  that  the  grenteat  depth 
'Vaa  forty  times  the  apat)  of  the  ootetretabcd  arma,  the  diOeTence  being  easily  accounted 
Jin  by  tbe  probable  deviation  of  their  linos  from  tbe  perpendicular. 


L 
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Harry  Johnston  to  the  Foreign  Offioe   has   been  communicated  to  the  Sodetj 
stating  that  Mr.  Moore*8  expedition  has  safely  reached  Uganda. 

African  Trade. — ^The  various  consular  and  colonial  reports  issued  during  tk 
past  year  enable  us  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  African  trade  during  1898,  the  bit 
year  for  which  full  returns  are  available.     The  great  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the 
continent  belongs  still,  of  course,  to  the  older  extra- tropical  European  poesesiioDi, 
fully  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  being  divided  between  Cape  Colony  (with  totd 
trade  of  42  millions).  Natal  (6*6  millions),  Algeria  (22*9  millions),  and  Egjpt 
(22 '8  millions).    Next  to  these  come  Mauritius  (5'8  millions),  Portuguese  Eiit 
Africa  (4*4  millions,  including  goo  is  in  transit),  and  Tunis  (3*9  millions).    Other 
countries,  however,  show  a  steady  increase  within  recent  year2>,  though  much  of 
this  is  due  to  a  greatly  increased  export  of  rubber,  obtained  too  often  by  wastefiil 
methods  which  must  lead  before  long  to  a  reduction  in  the  supply.    In  certaia 
cases  the  increase  is  due  to  imports  for  railway  construction,  etc.,  and  not  to  nomil 
commerce.    Of  the  tropical  dependencies  of  European  countries,  Zanzibar  comes 
first  with  a  total  of  just  over  three  millions ;  but  this  is,  of  course,  made  up  mainly 
by  transit  trade  to  the  adjacent  coast  territories.    Senegal,  Portuguese  East  Afirica 
(special  trade),  and  the  Congo  State  all   showed  totals  of  over  two  millkni^ 
Angola  and  the  Gold  Coast  falling  very  slightly  behind  ;  while  Lagos,  the  Kiger 
Coast  Protectorate,  B^imion,  and  German  East  Africa  all  passed  the  total  of  one 
milUon.    The  British  colonies  continue  to  do  a  preponderating  proportion  of  tlieir 
trade  with  the  mother  country,  but  a  falling  off  of  British  trade  is  recorded  in 
several  of  the  foreign  possessions,  e.g.  Madagascar  (owing  to  the  new  tariff),  Angdi, 
and  the  Congo  State.   With  many  of  the  French  West  African  colonies,  howev6r,it 
has  shown  a  marked  increase  during  the  past  few  years,  the  total  volnme  of 
British  trade  with  these  having  more  than  doubled  since  1894,  while  the  import 
of  British  cottons  has  risen  since  that  year  from  £114,000  to  £391,000.     Mu^af 
the  trade  of  French  Guinea  and  Dahome  passed  respectively  through  Sierra  Leone 
and  Lagos,  but  efforts  have  lately  been  made  to  divert  the  trade  from  the  former 
to  Konakri.    In    Senegal  France   maintains  a  decided  ascendency.     The  trade 
of  the   German  possessions,  as  recorded  in   a  recently  issued   Weisshuch  (No. 
20),  shows  a  general  increase,  the  most  promising  colony  being,  perhaps,  the 
Cameroons,  where  the  plantations  of  cacao  supply  £15,000  worth  of  that  article 
for  export.    The  natives  are  said  to  show  some   willingness  to  work.    In  the 
Congo  State  and  Angola,  where  rubber  forms  by  far  the  largest  article  of  export, 
the  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Belgians  and  Portuguese  respectiTcl/i 
though  the  Germans  are  now  obtaining  some  footing  in  Angola,  and  threaten  tbe 
position  of  the  British.    On  the  East  Coast  trade  is  not  generally  bo  active,  and  in 
Portuguese   East  Africa  especially  the  exports  are  small,  while  the  imparts  tn 
largely  swelled  by  goods  in  transit  to  the  Transvaal  and  Mashonaland,  and  by 
materials  for  the  Beira  railway.    The  last  returns  for  British  East  Africa  show  % 
slight  falling  off  of  trade,  while  in  German  East  Africa  the  exports  form  littk 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total. 

Proposed  new  French  Expedition  across  the  Sahara.— The  impetv 

lately  given  to  French  operations  in  the  Northern  Sahara  has  led  to  the  organiii' 
tion  of  an  expedition,  supported  by  the  Paris  Matin,  for  the  study  of  a  route  ftr 
the  proposed  Trans-Sahara  railway  to  Lake  Chad.  Its  leader  is  to  be  M.  Blaodiit, 
who  will  be  accompaDied  by  a  geologist  and  several  engineers.  Aoooidiiv  ^ 
Petermanns  Mitteilu?igen,  in  which  this  announcement  is  made,  the  whole  of  tin 
Sahara  between  Insalah  and  Timbuktu — also,  according  to  present  pUnt,  to  te 
eventually  traversed  by  a  railway — is  to  be  formed  into  a  separate  gOTsnuMit 
under  the  name  Mauritania. 
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Telagraphie  Syftam  in  Fraieh  Wait  Afrioa.— la  the  fint  number  of  La 

O^ographie,  M.  BiDger  gives  a  usefal  historical  sketch  of  the  derelopment  of 
telegraphic  lines  in  French  West  Africa,  with  a  sketch-map  showing  the  lines 
open,  constructing,  and  projected.  The  writer  points  out  the  valuable  results 
towards  the  establishment  of  French  influence  in  West  Africa  which  have  followed 
from  the  methodical  extension  of  the  telegraphic  system,  commenced  in  1862  by 
the  first  step  towards  a  line  from  Dakar  to  St.  Louis.  The  first  direct  communica- 
tion between  France  and  Senegal  was  effected  in  1884  by  the  line  connecting  the 
colony  with  the  Canaries.  Since  that  date  the  lines  have  been  pushed  constantly 
forward  towards  the  interior,  which  is  now  better  provided  in  this  respect  than 
any  other  part  of  tropical  Africa.  From  four  starting-points  on  the  coasts  of 
Senegal  and  French  Guinea  lines  have  been  carried  towuds  the  upper  Niger,  with 
various  connecting  lines  between  them.  All  unite  before  reaching  Bamako  and 
Sega,  from  the  latter  of  which  a  northern  line  continues  to  Timbuktu,  while  a 
more  southerly  one  traverses  the  countries  within  the  bend  of  the  Niger,  and 
ultimately  reaches  the  coast  of  Dahome.  A  branch  line  will  soon  reach  Kong 
fh>m  the  north,  and  may  ultimately  be  continued  to  j  >in  the  system  of  the  Ivory 
Coast,  which  at  present  consists  of  a  line  parallel  with  the  coast  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  colony  and  a  short  branch  towards  the  interior.  Other  projected  lines 
are :  (1)  a  connecting  line  from  French  Guinea  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
iTory  Coast ;  (2)  a  line  from  Bandiagara  (to  which  a  branch  already  runs  from  the 
Senegal-Dahome  trunk  line)  to  Say  on  the  Niger,  with  a  connecting  link  thence  to 
the  Dahome  line. 

The  Iron  Industry  in  Togoland. — In  the  fourth  number  of  the  Mitteilungen 
atu  den  Deutachen  Schutzgehieten  for  1899,  F.  Hupfeld  gives  a  sketch  of  the  iron- 
workings  at  present  carried  on  by  the  natives  in  Togoland.  Iron  ore  is  everywhere 
fonnd  in  the  crystalline  schists,  of  which  the  mountain  zone  running  through  the 
country  in  a  north-easterly  and  northerly  direction  is  composed.  But  though 
traces  of  former  workings  are  seen  in  many  parts  of  this  zone,  the  industry  is  prac- 
tised at  the  present  day  in  two  districts  only — that  of  Basari  and  Banyeri  in  the 
north,  and  that  of  Boem  in  the  centre.  The  production  is  greatest  in  the  former, 
which  is  a  country  of  isolated  hills  rather  than  mountain  ranges.  The  inhabitants 
apeak  a  language  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours,  though  said  to  present 
analogies  with  that  of  the  Gurmas  further  north.  They  have  a  hatred  of  strangers, 
and  are  little  touched  by  Mohammedan  or  European  influence,  so  that  the  iron 
industry  is  with  them  in  its  primitive  condition.  In  the  Boem  district  the  produc- 
tion is  already  diminishing  owing  to  the  importation  of  European  (principally 
Bnglish)  iron.  The  craft  of  the  blacksmith  will,  however,  continue  to  be  practised, 
though  perhaps  subject  to  modifications.  The  writer  gives  full  details  as  to  the 
naethods  of  smelting,  etc.,  employed,  with  illustrations  of  the  furnaces  used  in  the 
different  districts. 

Brazzaville. — A  large-scale  plan  of  the  French  station  of  Brazzaville  is  given 
in  the  Depeche  Coloniale  for  February  18-19,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  the 
development  and  prospects  of  the  place  by  Emile  Lenoir.  The  plan  shows  the 
quarters  reserved  for  the  present  and  future  Government  buildings,  and  the  con- 
cessions hitherto  secured  by  various  commercial  companies,  the  whole  extending, 
with  some  inter?als,  for  a  distance  of  2\  miles  along  the  shores  of  Stanley  pooL 
M.  Lenoir  lays  stress  on  the  exceptional  advantages  presented  by  the  site,  which 
will  make  it,  he  thinks,  one  of  the  most  important  African  centres  in  the  future, 
possibly  receiving  the  commerce  even  of  Adamaua  and  the  region  of  Lake  Chad. 
Its  great  need  is  that  of  a  railway  to  the  coast,  though  a  great  development  is 
already  noticeable  since  the  opening  of  the  Belgian  railway.  It  is  already  provided 
with  telegraphic  communication  with  the  coast. 
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jion  of  Maximum  Eaixifall  in  Weit  Africa.—A  record  of  tbe  nisM 

at  Debunja,  a  plantation  on  the  western  flanks  of  the  Gameroonp,  which  has  been 
kept  regularly  since  1895,  shows  that  that  locality  is  not  only  the  rainiest  la  ill 
Africa  (so  far  as  can  be  affirmed  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge)*  but  tin 
second  rainiest  district  on  the  globe.  The  excessive  rain  of  1895  was  thought  to 
possibly  indicate  that  the  year  was  an  abnormal  one,  but  subsequent  obiervatioDi 
prove  that  this  was  not  the  case,  the  rainfall  of  each  of  the  succeeding  years  hanng 
slightly  exceeded  the  total  for  1895.  Tbe  results  of  the  observations  for  1898,  with 
a  comparison  with  the  total  of  the  three  preceding  years,  are  given  in  the  MitUOr 
ungen  au$  den  Deutschen  Schutzgehieten  for  1899,  the  mean  for  the  four  years  being 
9462  mm.  or  372*5  inches,  as  compared  with  a  fall  of  475  inches  at  CherrapunjL 
Becords  from  a  second  station  on  the  west  of  the  mountain,  extending  with  some 
breaks  from  the  end  of  1895  to  September,  1899,  are  published  in  the  first  number 
of  Fetermanns  Mitieilungen  for  the  present  year.  They  show  that  the  rainfall  hen 
agrees  closely  with  that  at  Debunja,  the  annual  mean  being  9344  mm.  or  367'9 
inches.  The  months  from  June  to  October  show  the  largest  totals,  and  December 
and  January  the  least.  An  amount  of  12  inches  has  more  than  once  been  recorded 
in  a  single  night.  Such  excessive  rainfall  seems  to  be  limited  to  a  small  arei, 
records  from  other  stations  in  the  territory  showing  a  much  smaller  amount.  At 
the  government  station  on  the  Gameroons  river  the  mean  of  the  five  years  1894-98 
shows  an  annual  fall  of  158  inches  only. 

Disaster  to  Dr.  Pleyn's  Expedition  in  the  Cameroons.— We  have  akeady 

referred  (Journal,  vol.  xiv.  \\  444)  to  Dr.  Pleyn*s  exploration  in  the  south-weM 
comer  of  the  Gameroons  territory,  to  which  he  went,  by  way  of  the  Congo^  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  its  economic  development.  It  is  now  announced  {F4* 
Mitt,,  1900,  p.  48)  that  while  attempting  to  open  direct  commuuication  with  the 
Yaunde  station  in  the  centre  of  the  territory,  Dr.  Pleyn  lost  his  life  from  a  poisoiMd 
arrow  on  November  24  last,  during  an  attack  by  the  Busa  tribe.  The  deoeued 
traveller  was  apparently  Dr.  F.  Pleyn,  who  in  1898  published  a  work  on  the 
climatology  and  hygiene  of  the  Gameroons,  as  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  forest  officer, 
while  Dr.  A.  Pleyn,  who  has  also  done  scientific  work  in  the  territory,  belongs  to 
the  medical  service. 

Meteorology  of  Tropieal  Afrioa.— The  eighth  report  of  the  British  Assoda- 
tion  Gommittoe  on  the  climatology  of  Africa,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ravenstdn,  ii 
published  in  the  recently  issued  general  report  of  the  association  for  1899.     Ths 
number  of  stations  from  which  returns  have  been  received  reaches  the  high  total  of 
forty  as  compared  with  twenty-»ix  during  the  previous  year.    The  most  valuable 
work  has  perhaps  been  done  in  Nyasaland,  where  tbe  meteorological  service  hat 
been  organized  by  Mr.  J.  McGlounie,  head  of  the  scientific  department.    Wean 
glad  to  see  that  the  very  complete  series  of  observations  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Jobs 
Moir  at  Lauderdale  in  1894,  of  which  only  two  years'  results  had  been  previooalj 
published,  has  been  continued  without  a  break,  being  now  brought  down  to  1896 
by  the  publication  of  three  additional  year;)*  records.    During  Mr.  Molr*s  abseofli 
in  1896  the  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Thomson.    The  series  now  beara  oooh 
parison  with  those  obtained  by  the  Germans  at  the  Gameroons  and  elsewhsn^  and 
the  hours  of  observation  (6  a.m.,  2  p.m.,  and  9  p.m.)  agree  with  those  adopted  by 
the  latter,  except  the  first,  which  is  an  hour  earlier  at  Lauderdale.    At  ths  Ofv 
stations  at  Zomba  and  Fort  Johnston  the  first  observation  is  made,  as  by  tks 
Germans,  at  7  a.m.     At  Mombasa  a  continuous  record  (though  not  so  detailed)  kii 
been  kept  by  Messrs.  Pigott  and  Graufurd  siuce  1894,  but  the  full  observatiaBi 
begun  in  1896  by  the  Scotch  missionaries  at  Kibwesi,  have  been  interrupled  I7 
the  removal  of  the  mission  from  that  station.    They  are  being  continued,  hovsver. 
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4it  the  new  station  in  Kiknyu.  A  record  has  he  en  kept  hy  Mr.  Ormerod  of  the 
level  of  the  Tana  river  at  Golbanti,  which  showt  that  the  floodt  reflect  two  rainy 
oeasoDSy  which  are  not  those  of  the  lower  river,  hut  of  the  country  at  its  source  near 
Mount  Kenya.  The  Tana  is  therefore  a  miniature  Nile,  and  offers  great 
potentialities  for  irrigation. 

Cteologioal  Featnres  of  Oerman  Hyasaland.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin 

Oeographical  Society  in  December  last,  Herr  W.  Bomhardt  gave  an  instructive 
paper  on  the  "  G^eography  and  Geology  of  German  Nyasaland,"  a  report  of  which 
appears  in  the  last  number  of  the  Verhandlungen  for  1899.    Herr  Bomhardt  has 
been  priucipally  known  for  his  discovery  of  workable  deposits  of  coal  in  the  basins 
of  the  Songwe  and  Eivira  rivers  (JoumcUf  vol.  xiii.  p.  73),  but  his  extensive 
Journeys  in  the  country  north  and  east  of  Nyasa  have  given  him  f^ood  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  general  structure  of  the  land.    Regarding  the  lake 
itself,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  its  formation  to  the  subsidence  of  a  segment 
of  the  Earth's  crust,  though  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  J.  £.  Moore  throws 
•doubt  upon  this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  lake  as  a  whole.  Herr  Bomhardt — 
who,  among  other  evidences  of  subsidence,  points  to  the  great  depth  of  the  lake — 
4X>nsiders  that  the  line  of  depression  is  prolonged  north  of  Nyasa,  in  which  direction 
it  forks  into  two  branches,  the  one  passing  north-west  to  Lake  Rukwa,  the  other,  due 
to  diagonal  faulting,  embracing  the  wide  Ruaha  valley,  bounded  on  the  west  and 
south  by  well-marked  fault-scarps.    The  falling  in  of  the  floor  of  the  trough  is 
intimately  connected  with  a  welling  up  of  volcanic  material,  which,  just  at  the 
diverging  point  of  the  two  northern  braoches,  in  some  measure  break  their  con- 
tinuity with  the  main  trough.    The  highlands  around  the  north  end  of  the  lake 
are  divided  into  three  sections  by  the  rift-valleys.    The  northern  mass,  which  in 
Mount  Beya  reaches  a  height  of  9700  feet,  seems  to  be  composed  entirely  of  gneiss. 
The  western  highlands  occasionally  present,  in  their  northern  parts,  the  character 
of  a  tableland,  due  apparently  to  deposits  of  sandstone  of  ''  Karroo "  age.    Sand- 
stones occur  also  at  a  lower  level  on  the  border  of  the  highlands,  and  in  these  the 
coal  deposits  are  found.    Farther  south  gneiss  again  appears.    The  eastem  high- 
lands are  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Ruhuhu,  the  largest 
feeder  of  the  lake,  the  only  gap  through  which  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  a  rail- 
vray  from  the  coast  to  Nyasa.     Sandstone  again  occurs  here,  and  with  it  coal,  but 
not  of  any  value.    North  of  the  gap  runs  a  zone  of  gneiss,  forming  the  longitudinal 
ridges  and  valleys  of  the  Livingstone  or  Einga  range ;  the  ridge  nearest  to  the  lake 
ialling  abruptly  to  the  water  from  a  height  of  6000  feet  above  it*    The  writer  coa- 
4ends  that  these  highlands  well  merit  the  name  of  a  range,  as  they  fall  considerably 
to  the  east  as  well  as  to  the  west.    Further  north  they  widen  out,  but  maintain 
^lieir  mountainous  character.    They  are  broken  towards  the  east  by  the  wide 
iiollow  of  Buanyi,  bordered  by  table-like  masses  composed  in  their  upper  parts  of 
iiorizontal  quartzites,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  which  are  probably  of  older 
<Uite  than  the  sandstones  of  the  Songwe  and  Ruhuhu.    They  rest  on  tilted  beds  of 
ancient  crystallioe  schists,  which  characterize  the  eastem  parts  of  the  highlands, 
though  narrowing  down  towards  the  south.    On  the  eastern  margin  the  surface 
<M>D8ists  chiefly  of  a  thick  deposit  of  sandy  loam,  which  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  denudation  of  the  Einga  range  when  at  a  greater  elevation  than  at  present. 
The  uplands  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  rich  grasses,  and  parts  of  the 
region  might  be  suitable  for  plantations  under  European  supervision,  but  there  is 
little  prospect  of  success  for  small  farmers.    South  of  the  Ruhuhu  the  highlands 
consist  of  two  rmust/s,  gneiss  in  the  north  and  granite  in  the  south,  separated  from 
the  lake  by  a  strip  of  lower  but  much  broken  country.    Herr  Bomhardt  concludes 
by  describing  the  rich  alluvial  plain  of  Eonde  with  the  volcanic  masses  to  the 
No.  IV.— April,  1900.]  2  f 
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Dortb,  culminatiDg  in  MoaDt  RuDgwe  (10,400  feet),  the  highest  point  of  the  who^ 
conDtry.     This  district  is  the  most  promisiDg  of  all  Nyasaland. 

AKSBICA. 

Alaskan  Surveys  during  1899. — A  short  resumS  of  the  suryej  work  aoooia* 
plished  last  year  in  Alaska  by  parties  from  the  U.S.  Gtologioal  and  Coast  t&d> 
Geodetic  Surveys,  is  given  in  the  fifth  number  for  that  year  of  the  Bulletin  of  \ht 
American  Geographical  Society  (p.  503).     One  expedition  of  the  O^ological  Surrey, 
under  Messrs.  W.  J.  Peters  and  Alfred  Brooks,  was  successful  in  fixing  the  pontion 
of  the  headwaters  of  the  Copper,  Tanaoa,  and  Nebesna  rivers,  a  reconnaiasanoe  map 
of  most  of  the  route  being  constructed.    The  proposed  additional  work  in  the 
direction  of  Birch  creek  and  the  Mynook  district  was  of  necessity  abandoned,    i 
second  party,  consisting  of  Messrs.  F.  C.  Schrader  and  T.  G.  Gerdine,  made  its  ynj 
by  rail  and  steamer  via  the  White  pass  and  the  Yukon  river  to  Fort  Tokon,  thence 
ascending  the  tortuous  Gens  de  Large  river  in  canoes.    A  new  part  of  its  comiB 
was  mapped,  and  the  Euyukuk  having  been  reached  by  a  portage,  that  river  m 
descended  to  the  Yukon,  topographical  and  geological  reconnaissances  of  the  wbole 
route  being  made.     Subsequently,  having  reached  the  coast    by  steamer,  Mr. 
Schrader,  joining  Mr.  Brooks,  mapped  a  strip  of  the  coast  near  Cape  Nome.    The 
beach  diggings  were  found  to  extend  for  16  to  18  miles  between  high  water  tod 
the  tundra,  the  gold  occurring  in  streaks  of  very  fine  grains.    During  the  summer 
the  examination  of  the  Yukon  delta  was  completed  by  Messrs.  Pratt,  Putnam,  ini 
Faris  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.    It  had  been  hoped  that  a  deeper  entnaoB 
to  the  Yukon  than  that  generally  used  might  be  found,  but  in  this  the  party  nt 
unsuccessful.    The  coast- line  was  found  to  extend  from  10  to  15  miles  further  oat 
than  had  been  supposed.    The  water  is  exceedingly  shallow,  miles  of  mud-flit 
being  exposed  by  certain  combinations  of  wind  and  tide.    While  canoeing  rooad 
the  whole  delta.  Dr.  Edmunds  had  to  go  out  of  sight  of  land  or  to  drag  his  ciBoe 
through  miles  of  mud.    Scammon  bay,  south  of  the  Yukon,  was  found  to  be  usdaa 
as  a  port  in  lieu  of  St.  Michael's,  but  a  good  harbour  for  light -draught  vessels  vsi 
found  between  Cape  Nome  and  Golofnin  bay.    Finally,  an  excellent  collectioB  of 
small  mammals  and  birds  was  made  during  a  boat  voyage  down  the  Yukon  lifi 
party  sent  out  by  the  Biological  Survey,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Osgood,  MaddnSi 
and  Bishop.    The  work  of  the  party  supplements  that  of  the  Harriman  expeditioD 
(ante,  p.  66). 

The  Idaho  and  Montana  Boundary-line. — ^The  United  States  Geologieil 

Survey  has  completed  the  survey  and  marking  of  that  portion  of  the  boundary-£M 
between  Idaho  and  Montana  running  north  from  the  Bitter  Root  mountains  to  tbB 
international  boundary,  corresponding  to  the  39th  meridian  west  from  Washingtos, 
or  116^  3'  2*30"  west  from  Greenwich.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  line  fbUo*> 
the  crest  of  the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky  mountains.  An  article  giving  particahn 
of  the  work,  by  Mr.  R.  U.  Groode,  appears  in  the  January  number  of  the  Natk^ 
Geographic  Magazine,  The  line  going  northward  starts  at  an  elevation  of  sM 
4850  feet,  and,  descending  from  the  summit  of  the  Bitter  Root  mountains^  cnMi 
the  Clark  fork  of  the  Columbia  at  an  altitude  of  about  2220  feet^  and  reachfllAc 
sumnut  of  the  Cabinet  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  6670  feet.  It  next  inUinflM 
many  canyons  tributary  to  the  Kootend  river,  and  crosses  the  latter,  tooching  tki 
platform  of  the  station-house  at  Leonia  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  at  aailt' 
vation  of  1824  feet ;  thence  it  ascends  the  Yak  mountain,  reaching  an  altitods  sf 
0585  feet,  whence  there  is  a  gradual  descent  to  the  international  boimdiiy»i< 
which  point  the  elevation  is  about  4500  feet.  The  length  of  the  line  mmfid 
passes  through  a  latitudinal  interval  of  1^  1'  24*65",  or  aboat  70|  miles. 
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Svw  MftttftT  bearing;  on  Homlioldt'i  Travel!.— A  series  of  papers  and 
itters  by  Alexander  vcti  Humboldt,  published  for  the  first  time  in  tho  XeUtdirift 
i  of  the  Berlin  Geograiiliioal  Society  (1899,  pt.  4),  throws  new  liglit  on  tlie  erenti 
connected  with  the  trsTeller's  prepurations  for  his  great  journey  to  South  America. 
It  baa  been  generally  believed  that  the  merit  of  opening  tlie  way  foe  that  under- 
taking belonged  eictuBiTely  to  Baron  von  Forall,  ambaaaador  at  the  court  of  Madrid 
from  tbe  King  of  Bnxony ;  but  materialB  hare  hitherto  been  too  scanty  to  admit 
of  »  full  knowledge  of  the  course  of  events  which  preceded  the  departure  on  the 
voyage.    The  want  has  now  been  supplied  by  the  discovery  of  the  papers  above 
referred  to,  most  of  which  consist  of  letters  addressed  by  Bumboldt  to  Baron  voQ 
Porell  in  ITJ'J  and  1800.     Having  come  into  Iho  hands  «f  Kari  von  Forell,  the  lut 
ropresentative  of  the  family,  they  wore  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Swiss  historian  i 
Alexander  Daguet,  among  whose  papers  they  were  found  by  his  grandson  Fiene  '  j 
Favarger.     They  have  lately  been  secured  by  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society,  and 
placed  for  publication  in  the  bands  of  Herr  E.  Lents,  who  in  an  introductory  n 
osplftins  fully  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  voyage.     It  appears  from  the 
letters  that  in  the  negotiations  respecting  permission   to  travel  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  three  men   bore  a  principal  part— Von  Forell,  the  Spanish  minister 
Urquijo,  and  the  Prussian  secretary  of  legation  Von  Tribolot.     It  his  been  stated 
by   llumboldt's  biographer,  Bruhns,  that   no   interest   in   Humboldt's   plan  was 
evinced  by  the  Prussian  envoy,  Caont  von  Rohde.    This  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  count  was  not  at  Madrid  doring  1709,  while  the  now-published 
material  shows  that  tho  secretary.  Von  Triiobet,  who  managed  the  business  of  the- 
embassy  in  his  absence,  was  oa  moat  intimate  terms  with  Humboldt.    The  Spanish 
mininter  was  also  personally  well  disposed  to  the  traveller.     The  documents,  which 
include  a  statement  by  Humboldt  of  his  previous  sciactiGc  labours  and  a  memg- 
landum  on  (he  points  which  he  wished  touched  upon  in  his  passport,  show  how 
much  of  the  initiative  was  due  to  the  traveller  himself,  and  also  sot  forth  clearly 
^    the  relative  positions  of  the  two  members  of  the  expedition.     The  memorandum. 
L  jnst  alluded  to  Is  interesting  aa  indicating  the  ideas  which  Humboldt  entertained 
H.M  to  the  route  to  be  followed  and  other  details  of  his  plans.    The  letters  to  Von 
H  -Forell  both  give  an  additional  insight  into  the  character  of  the  traveller,  and  also 
H  '(apply  details  as  to  his  scientific  labours  during  the  early  part  of  the  journey. 
H       St.  fiennann  Meyer'a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Xingn.— A  note  in  the 
m  &eogriiphiarhe  ZtiMtrift  (1900,  p.  117)  gWca  a  fhort  account  of  Dr.  Hermann 
H^ Meyer's  second  expedition  to  the  headatreams  of  the  Xingu  {Joumal,  vol.  siv, 
Bky,  324),  from  which  the  traveller  has  lately  returned  to  Leipzig.     The  expedition' 
H>-which   included,  in    addition  to  Kr.  Meyer,  Drs.   Eooh  (Giessen),  Mannsfetdt 
F  (Dreiden),  and  Pilger  (Berlin),  ss  well  as  seven  German  colonists  from  Bio  Grande 
do  Sul,  and  a  number  of  Brsiiilians,  negroes,  and  IndJanf — asaembloi  early  in  189il- 
at  Cuyaita,  whence  a  start  was  made  across  the  plateau  to  the  north  towards  the 
Bio  Fonnoso,  apparently  a  main  branch  of  the  Ronuro.    The  descent  of  this  river, 
,vliich  commenced  in  eleven  caooes  in  May,   1899,  involved  serious  difficultieB, 
Bfiffwing   to  the  rapids  in  its  course  and  the  uninhabited  character  of  its  banks. 
^■JbiDy  canoes  and  effects  were  lost,  while  sickness  broke  out  among  the  members  of 
Bvihe  p«rty.     One  of  the  many  falls  of  the  Jionuro,  "  Bastinn  fall,"  baa  a  drop  of 
■   trrtt  60  feet.     In  this  part  of  the  river  absolutely  no  Ssh   wera  found,  so  that  tho 
food-supply  presented  great  diClicuUies.     Finally  the  mouth  of  the  Kuluene  was 
reached,  whereupon  the  expedition  entered  that  stream  and  visited  the  various 
Indian  tribes  encountered  by  Dr.  Meyer  on  his  first  journey.     Extensive  ethno- 
rsphical  collections  having  been  made,  Cuy.'iba  was  again  reached  early  in  October. 
' '.  niger,  who  had  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party  on  arrival  at  the  Ronuro, 
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obtfuned  a  large  number  of  botanical  specimens,  forming  the  largest  coUectioftf^ 
made  in  the  interior  of  South  America. 

Oeographioal  Featnrei  of  Southern  Patagonia. — Prof.  J.  B.  Hiidi0 

whose  recent  return  from  lengthened  explorations  in  Patagonia  was  referred  to  i 
our  last  number,  contributes  to  the  February  number  of  the  National  Oeogrofkk 
Magazine  a  concise  description  of  the  main  features  of  the  country  yisited  bj  b&i 
with  a  discussion  of  their  mode  of  origin.  Beginning  from  the  line  of  watrM 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  sandstones  and  clays,  which  form  the  eastern  fin 
of  Patagonia,  he  describes  in  turn  the  elevated  barren  plains  rising  finom  ti 
coast  in  a  succession  of  steps,  furrowed  by  deep  transverse  valleys,  and  coreradi 
the  central  parts  by  rugged  lava-fields ;  the  more  fertile  zone,  covered  in  grait  pn 
by  glacial  deposits,  which  skirts  the  Andes  on  the  east ;  and  the  three  pniU 
chains  of  the  Andes  themselves,  separated  by  two  deep  longitudinal  valleys.  Hi 
most  striking  phenomenon  is  the  anomalous  position  of  the  continent  water-pvlii| 
to  which  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  settlement  of  the  Ghilean-ArgoliBi 
boundary  question  is  due.  Prof.  Hatcher,  who  goes  somewhat  folly  into  tke 
question,  differs  from  Dr.  Moreno  in  his  explanation  of  the  unusual  drainage  eoi- 
ditions.  An  examination  of  the  low  continental  divides,  to  the  east  of  theQiKf 
lakes  which  Dr.  Moreno  considers  to  have  been  formerly  drained  to  the  Atitttie. 
showed  that  the  original  rocks  are  not  covered  to  any  considerable  depth  by  ^iciil 
detritus,  such  as  might  have  dammed  back  the  outlets  of  the  lakes.  Prof.  Hitdiff 
attributes  the  present  conditions  entirely  to  the  movements  of  elevation  aod  nb* 
sidence  which  have  prevailed  in  recent  geologic  epochs,  and  points  to  the  itatiflf 
things  in  the  extreme  south,  where  the  movement  of  elevation  has  been  less  msdni 
than  in  the  north,  as  representing  a  former  stage  in  the  geographical  evolvtioiflf 
other  parts  of  Patagonia.  In  his  opinion,  the  longitudinal  valleys  of  the  Aate 
and  the  transverse  valleys  which  cross  the  whole  country,  had  their  origin  pntiBV 
to  the  last  submergence,  which  occurred  during  a  relatively  short  period  in  hw 
Pliocene  times.  This  submergence  was  greater  over  the  western  than  owthi 
Eastern  Andes,  thus  rendering  the  western  channels  deeper  than  the  evtan- 
During  the  first  stage  of  subsequent  elevation,  the  valleys  would  remain  saboMiSi^ 
the  transverse  ones  forming  straits  connecting  the  two  oceans.  In  the  sieoii 
stage  they  would  appear  as  land  valleys,  while  the  western  longitudinal  fiQv 
would  form  a  continuous  channel  sending  a  series  of  fiords  into  the  eutcn  OPi 
In  the  third,  the  connection  between  the  two  longitudinal  valleys  wonld  be  teite 
the  eastern  one  being  occupied,  as  at  the  present  day  north  of  Lake  Ai^otiiMi  tf 
a  aeries  of  lakes  discharging  westwards.  A  fourth  stage,  in  which  the  boCtoa^ 
the  western  valley  is  brought  above  water-level,  is  observable  in  the  extreme  nortk 

AU8TBALABIA  AHD  OCEAVIO  XSLASDi. 

A  Vewly-DiscoYered  Cave  in  Hew  South  Wales.— In  his  reports  ea  ia 

limestone  caves  of  New  South  Wales  for  1898,  embodied  in  the  Awt>«*i  fie|Nrt« 
the  Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture  of  the  Gi*lony  fcv  the  same  yesr,  XbGB 
Trickett  describes  a  newly-discovered   cave  at  Womheyan,  oelehratad  fcr  !■ 
extensive  decorations.    The  "  Junction  Cave,"  as  this  new  cave  is  called,  is  ail 
near  the  junction  of  the  Wombeyan  and  Mares  Forest  creeks.    Its  length 
the  extreme  points  is  about  10  chains  in  a  direct  line,  while  its  explored 
are  said  to  total  about  three  times  that  length.    There  are  two 
lower  one  is  about  (>0  feet  from  the  Wombeyan  creek,  and  about  20  feet 
level  of  the  creek.     From  this  entrance  a  narrow  and  tortnous  pa 
ripple-marked  terraces,  leads  to  the  centre  of  the  cave.    The  upper  snbHV  ^ 
about  130  feet  above  the  creek,  from  which  it  is  distant  aboat  170  lesL 
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i>  tnmtHd  by  a  uumbor  o(  paseages,  notably  by  two  luoamg  nortb  anl  eontb. 
The  Dortbera  one  of  tbeso  Is  of  pattiuukr  inteieat,  being  etubellUhed  with  msny 
beautiful  pillar  and  "shanrl"fi>ciiiatioiig  and  cream-coloured  crydtalline  deposits. 
At  a  certain  point  the  present  uodorground  waterway  is  visible.  Soulhwacd  the 
passage  Is  notable  for  ita  draped  and  terraced  cryftalline  "  cascades,"  oraamentod. 
grottos  and  utabuitilei.  It  opens  out  into  a  large  dry  cavern,  IIU  feet  long,  and 
^pEArs  to  be  70  feet  bigb  in  one  place.  The  report  is  illustrated  with  a  plan  and 
wetions. 

Fointi  of  Homenclatnre  in  the  Western  P&cific— In  the  first  nurobec 
of  the  VrrlKtnillunijeit  of  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society  for  I'JOO,  Herr  F.  Strauch. 
.«kUs  attention  to  one  or  two  points  respecting  the  nomenclature  of  places  in  tbs 
flerman  sphere  in  the  Western  Pacidc,  The  first  tefar*  to  the  Admiralty  group,  to 
'Ae  largest  ialand  of  which  no  individual  name  ia  generally  applied,  the  term  great 
Admiralty  island  being  used  in  our  maps  for  want  of  a  better.  No  native  name 
nems  to  be  in  use,  inquiries  during  a  recent  visit  by  the  commaoder  of  the  Mows 
having  been  unsuccessful  in  eliciting  any.  Ilerr  Strauch,  however,  points  out  that  a 
name  exists  which  meets  the  requirements  laid  doivn  at  (he  Seventh  International 
Geographical  Congress  fur  cases  where  native  names  are  wanting.  The  island,  to 
which  Schoutea's  map  merely  applies  the  general  description  "  hoch  landt,"  was 
lighted  on  January  10,  liSi,  by  Maurelle,  commander  of  the  Spanish  frigate 
Frincaa,  who  gave  it  the  name  "  Don  Josi5  Basco,"  in  honour  of  the  then  governor 
of  the  Fbilippinos,  and  the  name  eeems  to  have  the  right  of  priority,  as  neither 
Subouten  nor  Cirteret  bestowed  any.  It  is  wrongly  written  "  Boaco,"  both  by 
Meinicke  and  in  the  ChitiUnger  Iteport  ('Narrative,'  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  697). 
Referring  to  an  allusion  by  Count  Pfeil  in  his  recent  work  to  the  first  settlement  of 
Port  Hunter,  on  Duke  of  York  island,  Herr  Strauch  points  out  that  the  name  ia 
derived  from  Captain  John  llunter,  who  accompanied  Governor  PhiJIpp  to  Bstany 
bay  in  1788,  and  visited  the  island  in  1701,  and  not  from  the  captain  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society's  ship,  which  first  visited  the  port  tn  18T5.  The 
name  Port  llunter  was  used  bj  D'Urville  in  1333.  Among  the  many  instances  of 
confusion  arising  from  ill-judged  changes  of  names,  Herr  Strauch  mentions  that 
Blanche  bay,  named  after  the  British  corvette  of  that  name,  has  been  by  8om» 
altered  to  *'  Weisaa  Bai,"  though  the  proper  name  is  retained  in  the  best  German 

The  "Albatrosi"  Expedition  to  the  Pacific- — A  third  letter  from  Dr. 
Agassii  regarding  the  work  of  the  Alhatroea  espedition.  dated  Suva  harbour,  Fiji 
islands,  December  11,  18!I9,  is  published  in  Science  of  February  23,  aa  also  ia 
the  American  Joamtd  of  Scitnce  for  March.  On  the  way  to  Suva  a  few  soundings 
were  made  between  Tahiti  and  Tonga,  the  depths  ranged  from  2472  to  2883 
fathoms,  the  bottom  being  red  clay.  A  trawl  haul  wai  made  about  76  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Tonga-Tabu,  In  a  depth  of  1173  fathoms.  In  the  proximity  of  the 
4762-rathom  sounding  marked  on  the  chart,  a  depth  of  45-10  fathoms  was  obtuned. 
The  soundings  taken  in  the  vicioity  of  the  Fiji  islands  seem  to  indicate  a  con- 
tiouous  plateau  of  moderate  depths  from  Wailangolala  south,  upon  which  the 
islands  uf  the  Lan  group  rise.  An  account  of  the  structure  of  the  Leeward  Society 
ielands  is  given.  AitutnkI,  in  the  Cook  group,  was  found  to  be  volcanio.  Nine  la 
described  as  composed  of  elevated  coralliferoua  limestone  showing  three  well- 
loarked  terraces,  which  in  many  cases  are  disappeariog  completely.  The  main 
portion  of  the  letter  deals  wiih  the  Tonga  group,  and  details  of  their  topography 
d  structure  are  given.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  states  "  that  in  the  Tonga  group, 
rhieb  ia  a  very  eitensivo  area  of  elevation,  the  recent  corals  have  played  no  part  in 
BtonDUha  of  (he  masses  of  land  and  of  the  plateaus  of  the  Tonga  ridge,  and 
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that  here  again,  as  in  the  Society  islands  and  Cook  islands,  both  also  in  areai  of 
elevation,  they  are  a  mere  thin  living  shell  or  crust  growing  at  their  chaiactcnttic 
depths  upon  platforms  wliich  in  the  one  case  are  volcanic,  in  the  other  calcareom, 
the  formation  of  which  has  been  independent  of  their  growth."  The  Ellice,  Gilbrt, 
and  Marshall  islands  will  probably  be  visited  next. 

Depths  in  the  North  Pacific— The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Sev 
York  Sun  of  February  25,  states  that  Lieut.^ommander  H.  M.  Hodges, of  theU5. 
surveying  ship  Nero,  has  discovered  a  submarine  depression  of  great  depth  in  trying 
to  find  a  southern  route  to  connect  Guam  with  the  proposed  cable  from  Honohdu 
to  the  Midway  islands.  In  this  depression,  which  has  been  named  Nero  Deej^  two 
remarkable  soundings  were  obtaineJ,  one  of  5160  fathoms,  and  the  other  of  5269 
fathomp.  This  is  about  100  fathoms  deeper  than  the  soundings  made  by  HJLS. 
Penguin  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  appears  to  be  the  deepest  sounding  ever  made  in 
any  ocean.  The  deepest  temperature-readings  obtained  were  35^*9  at  5070,  and 
36°  at  5101  fathoms.  A  line  drawn  from  Guam  to  Midway  island  on  the  bathy- 
metrical  map  published  in  the  Challenger  Narrative  crosses  the  southern  extremitv 
of  the  Tuscarora  Deep ;  but  as  bottom  temperatures  of  35°  or  34°-9  were  obtained 
in  that  depression,  it  would  appear  that  the  new  soundings  do  not  form  part  of  it, 
but  indicate  a  separate  hollow,  the  walls  of  which  rise  nearer  to  the  suriiace  than  do 
those  of  the  Tuscarora  Deep.  Pending  the  publication  of  the  official  report,  how- 
ever, nothing  definite  can  be  said  except  that  in  this  as  in  other  cases  of  recent 
deep-sea  soundings  the  depth  of  the  ocean  is  shown  to  be  greater  than  was  formerlr 
supposed. 

XATHEKATICAL  AHD  PHTSICAL  OEOOBAPHY. 

Climate  and  Induitry. — A  paper  on  the  climatic  distribution  of  industry,  read 
by  Dr.  Ernst  von  Halle  at  the  Berlin  meeting  of  the  International  GeographiesI 
Congress,  is  printed  in  the  first  number  of  the  GeographUcht  Zeit$chr»ft  for  190(X 
The  writer  begins  by  referring  to  the  economic  laws  which  have  been  laid  down  in 
the  past  as  determining  the  action  of  climate  on  industry,  and  which  have  beea 
appealed  to  by  the  champions  both  of  slavery  as  a  necessary  institutioD,  and  of  fm 
trade ;  afterwards  pointing  out  the  tendency  of  modem  scientific  progress  to  diaUiib 
formerly  accepted  conclusions.    The  conditions  of  production,  as  well  as  of  tnni- 
port,  have  been  so  changed,  above  all  by  the  use  of  steam,  that  new  solutions  of  the 
problem  as  regards  both  its  geographical  and  economic  aspects  must  be  sought.    la 
adopting  the  theory  that  the  raw  products  of  the  whole  world  must  be  brought  for 
manufacture  to  certain  centralized  points,  former  speculators  attributed  too  mveli 
weight  to  climatic  factors,  and  the  effect  of  these  both  on  the  possibilities  of  pro- 
duction and  on  the  conditions  of  human  life  are  now  seen  to  have  undergone  a 
change.    The  efifects  of  both  heit  and  moisture  can  now  be  combated  by  artificU 
means,  while  the  present  facilities  for  rapid  transport,  and  improved  sanitaiy  and 
other  conditions  of  life,  make  it  possible  for  the  northern  races  to  carry  on  industtial 
undertakings  in  hot  regions  where  such  were  formerly  considered  impossiUs,  li^ 
f.^.,  in  the  Southern  United  States,  South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indian 
as  well  as  India  and  China.    The  comparative  independence  of  climatic  conditNBf 
is  seen,  too,  in  the  far  north,  in  the  goldfields  of  Alaska,  and  in  Busaian  indortriil 
undertakings  on  the  borders  of  the  polar  regions.    The  extenaiTe  employmflnC  of 
Italians  and  others  in  America,  and  of  Chinese  and  Indian  coolies  in  varioaa  pHti 
of  the  worlds  is  pointed  to  as  favouring  the  industrial  development  of  the  tnpi4 
which  in  many  ways  are  held  to  possess  advantages  over  the  temperate  zona   1^ 
mental  capacity  necessary  for  the  initiation  of  such  progress  seems,  however,  to  be 
found  only  in  the  latter.    The  writer  concludes  by  pointing  out  that  the  soufM 
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states  of  the  future  will  be  those  which  haye  secured  a  supply,  from  their  own  terri- 
tory, of  the  products  of  all  climatic  zones. 

An  Equal-area  Projeetion  for  Equatorial  Maps.— Ten  years  ago  an 

article  appeared  in  Fetermanna  MitteUungen  by  Herr  Nell,  on  an  improved  form 
of  conical  projection,  which,  while  retaining  the  advantage  of  equality  of  areas, 
avcnded  to  some  extent  the  distortion  arising  from  the  oblique  angle  at  which  the 
meridians  cut  the  parallels  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  map.  The  subject 
is  again  taken  up  in  the  same  periodical  (1900,  pt.  2)  by  Dr.  E.  Hammer,  who 
discusses  fully  the  formulas  to  be  used  for  such  a  projection,  with  special  reference 
to  the  limiting  case  when  the  equator  is  the  central  parallel  of  the  map.  The  writer 
points  out  the  disadvantage  of  the  modified  cjliodrical  projection,  usually  known 
as  that  of  Sanson,  or  Flamsteed,  which  is  so  persistently  retained  for  maps  of  the 
equatorial  regions,  such  as  Africa  or  the  Pacific  islands,  and  considers  that,  as  it 
seems  impossible  to  banish  this  altogether,  an  improvement  in  jts  form  would  be 
of  some  importance.  To  this  end  the  ordinate)  are  so  chosen  as  to  lie  midway 
between  those  of  Lambert's  and  Sanson's  projections,  thus  avoiding,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  disadvantages  of  both.  Dr.  Hammer  first  finds  the  expressions  for 
the  co-ordinates  in  the  case  of  a  cone,  and  then  applies  the  corrections  necessary  to 
suit  them  to  that  of  an  ellipsoid,  obtaioiDg  by  this  means  a  table  of  co-ordinates, 
at  intervals  of  5^,  for  a  map  extending  40^  from  the  equator.  The  values  for  the 
5°  intervals  of  latitude,  given  in  kilometres,  vary  from  552  (between  0^  and  5^)  to 
490  (between  35°  and  40°),  while  the  same  interval  of  longitude  is  represented  at 
the  equator  by  556'5,  and  at  iO^  by  491*2.  Beyond  20^  the  intervals  between  the 
parallels  are  somewhat  less  curtailed  than  was  the  case  by  Herr  Nell*s  method,  so 
that  the  meridians  are  very  slightly  more  in  agreement  with  those  of  Sanson's 
projection.  As  regards  the  obliquity  of  the  angles  at  which  the  parallels  and 
meridians  intersect.  Dr.  Hammer  gives  a  table  showing  the  values  accordiog  to  the 
three  systems  under  discussion.  At  40-  from  the  equator  aod  40°  from  the  central 
meridian  the  deviation  from  a  right  angle  amounts,  according  to  the  now  method, 
to  20°  34',  as  compared  with  25'' 18'  and  30^11'  by  Sanson's  and  Lambert's 
methods  respectively.'^  Dr.  Hammer  considers  this  cot  a  very  decided  improve- 
ment in  itself,  but  thicks  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  method  might  lead  the  way 
to  better  methods  of  delineation  for  the  equatorial  regions  generally.  He  concludes 
his  article  by  pointing  out  a  simple  method  of  avoiding  the  inaccuracy  resulting 
from  the  common  practice  of  disregardiog  the  difference  between  the  length  of 
chords  and  arcs  in  setting  off  the  intervals  of  longitude. 

Subterranean  Explorations  by  M.  Martel  in  1899.— An  interesting 

rtsume  of  the  work  accomplished  during  1899  by  the  indefatigable  speleologist  M. 
Martel  appears  in  the  first  number  of  La  Geographic,  M.  Martel  began  the 
campaign  in  May,  in  the  Jura,  which  has  been  examined  since  1896  by  MM. 
Foumier  snd  Magnin,  and  which,  he  says,  promises  to  rival  the  regions  of  the 
Karst  and  of  the  Gausses  as  a  field  for  underground  exploration.  Unexpected 
lesnlts  as  regards  the  mutual  relations  of  sources  and  abysses  were  yielded  by  the 
barometric  and  thermometric  observations,  while  on  sounding  for  the  first  time  the 
famous  rock-pool  of  Creox  Billard,  near  Salins,  a  depth  of  almost  70  feet  was 
Mvealed,  the  bottom  of  the  channel  by  which  it  is  drained  being  below  the  level  of 
the  neighbouriog  valley.  In  the  mas$if  of  the  Vercors,  M.  Martel  visited,  among 
others^  the  grottos  of  Bournillon  and  of  the  Brudoux,  both  excellent  examples  of 
mbterranean   hydrology.      The  latter  was  explored  for  380   yards  beyond  the 


•  For  a  limited  zone  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator.  Lambert's  projection  gives  the 
smallest  divergence. 
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farthest  point  preyiously  reached.  Thermometric  observations  proved  thai  tk» 
stream  issuing  from  the  Goulenoire  is  not,  as  bad  been  supposed,  derived  fion 
the  Bourne,  but  must  have  an  elevated  origin.  In  the  massif  of  the  Ddvohlf 
(Hautes  Alpee)  the  most  important  work  was  the  exploration  of  a  pot-hole  oaaii^ 
by  M.  Martel,  after  his  conductor,  the  Cbourun  Martin.  It  revealed  the  iKi  thil 
the  abyss  reaches  the  total  depth  of  at  least  310  metres  (1020  feet),  oompoMd  d 
four  separate  shafts,  while  the  explorers  imagined  they  heard  the  fall  of  rocks  dofft 
a  fifth.  The  depth  just  mentioned  makes  the  abyss  the  deepest  natural  one  knofB, 
that  of  Trebltsch,  in  Istria  (321  metres),  being  in  part  artificial.  At  the  lowest  poBk 
reached  it  was  about  400  metres  (1300  feet)  above  the  Source  dee  Gillardes,  tbe 
general  outlet  for  the  subterranean  waters  of  the  district.  In  the  Chourun  de  h 
Parza,'  M.  Martel  found  neve,  crevassed  like  a  glacier,  at  the  depth  of  30  msCni 

S"8}  feet),  the  deepest  crevasse  giving  an  additional  depth  of  44  metree  (144  M) 
.  Martel  subsequently  examined  several  of  the  subterranean  passages  of  YaudaM 
and  the  Gausses.  In  the  latter  he  found  the  tunnel  of  Bramabiau  completdy  dfj, 
a  very  rare  occurrence.  He  was  able  to  verify  the  fact  that  considerable  modifies' 
tions,  due  to  erosion,  have  taken  place  since  his  former  visits.  The  depth  of  thf 
Armand  pot-hole  was  remeasured  by  the  aid  of  two  barometers,  and  the  origioi] 
determination  (207  metres,  or  679  feet)  proved  correct,  owing  to  the  mutual  ooii' 
pensation  of  two  opposite  errors.  The  bottom  of  the  Groufifre  de  Padirac  was  fooad 
filled  with  snow,  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  underground  stream  is  lowsn^ 
14^-15^  Fahr.  below  the  normal.  Some  new  exploration  was  accomplished,  but  tin 
complete  examination  of  the  cavern  will  require  a  dry  season,  many  appliancei^sod 
much  endurance  on  the  part  of  its  explorers.  M.  Martel  insists  on  the  neoessitf  d 
preventing  the  pollution  of  the  underground  waters  by  the  common  practioe  fli 
throwiog  the  carcases  of  animals  down  the  pot-holes. 

Hydrographio  Snnreyi  in  Iceland  and  the  FsBroei. — M.  Kabot  ooii^ 

tnunicates  to  La  Q^ographie  (No.  1)  some  details  of  recent  marine  surreys  on  tin 
coasts  of  Iceland,  etc.,  taken  from  the  Geografisk  Tidskri/t,  The  surveys  wm 
made  by  MM.  Holm  and  Hammer  in  the  Danish  guard-ship  Diana^  and  in  spites 
the  constant  fogs,  which  last  summer  allowed  work  during  nine  days  only,  all  tb 
fjords  of  Eastern  Iceland,  from  Laoganses  to  Berufjord,  were  examined,  while  tb 
configuration  of  the  sea-bottom  was  also  determined  by  soundings.  The  east 
is  skirted  for  a  breadth  of  50  to  GO  miles  by  banks,  giving  the  sea  a  depth  of 
100  Danish  fathoms  (620  feet),  except  where  they  are  traversed  by  submarini 
ravines.  The  results  of  the  surveys  ought,  it  is  said,  to  be  of  practical  servioa  tt 
the  fisheries,  the  banks  alluded  to  being  much  frequented  by  cod.  Those  in.  thi 
neighbourhood  of  the  Fasroes  were  also  examined,  and  this  work  will  be  contiiUMd 
during  the  present  year. 

OSHEEAL. 

Oeographioal  AstOOiation.— The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Impctiil 
Institute  in  connection  with  the  English  Education  Exhibition  on  January  8^  ai^ 
in  the  absence  of  the  President^  the  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill.  lit 
Annual  Report  shows  that  the  Association  is  growing,  slowly  and  steadily,  both  li 
numbers  and  in  influence.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  B.  Bentham  Pitkin— 
^  Rugby)  had  signified  his  intention  of  retiring  from  the  office  of  hon.  eecr«Uiy» 
which  he  had  held  since  the  foundation  of  the  Association  in  1893,  and  a  oaidiil 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  services  was  carried  unanimoosly.  Mr.  Dickinina 
was  not  only  the  founder  of  the  Association,  but  for  the  last  seven  years  he  hi^ 
ungrudgingly  devoted  time  and  labour  to  its  development.  The  Association's 
lection  of  lantern-slides  (maps,  lUagrams^  and  views),  which  now  numben 
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than  1500,  is  entirely  bis  work.  By  liis  persoaal  iailuenca  and  eutbueiastic  belief 
In  the  educatioDal  value  of  gcograpby  as  a  Hchool  subject,  he  Bucceeded  in  inducing 
members  of  the  BtafT  in  nearly  all  the  great  scboola  in  tbe  country  to  join  tho 
AffiociatioD,  and  ths  committee  are  glad  to  know  that  tliey  can  still  count  on  his 
Bsdstance  and  advice  as  one  of  tbelr  body,  and  that  in  Dr.  A.  J.  Herbertson  (osaist- 
■nt  to  the  Header  in  Geography  at  Osforii)  ho  will  have  a  worthy  succeasor.  The 
PreHident,  Mr.  Douglaa  W,  Freshfield,  treasurer,  and  other  members  of  tbe  com- 
Dittee  were  rt-elected,  with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  KeT.  Dr.  Gibbina  (Kidderminster), 
who  had  tendered  his  resignation.  Dr.  It.  D.  Roberts  (Cambridge)  was  elected  in 
his  place;  and  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Booper  (Southampton),  already 
Domtnated  in  November,  tbe  committee  was  brought  to  its  full  number  of  twelve, 
excluBivo  of  the  officerB.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Herbcrtsoo,  it  w.is  decided  '■  Tiiat 
tbe  Geographical  Association  shall  be  open  to  all  teachers  of  tiie  geography  and 
Other  peraons  interested  in  the  teaching  of  geography."  The  efTect  of  this  will  b» 
to  enable  teachers  in  Primari/  schools  to  become  members  of  tbe  Associatioii,  which 
has  hitherto  been  conBned  to  teachers  in  secondary  and  higher  schools  and  collegei. 
At  a  meeting  of  Ihe  committee  held  in  February,  a  comprehensive  programme  of 
work  for  tbe  current  year  was  drawn  up.  This  is  now  in  print,  and  the  hon.  secre- 
tary or  treasurer  will  he  happy  to  send  a  copy  to  any  one  who  wiihea  for  further 
information  regnrding  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Association. 

Geography  at  the  Aaitralian  Asaociation  for  the  Adrancement  of 
Bcience. — The  reporls  of  the  recent  riiteting  of  the  Ausiralian  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Science,  published  in  the  Melbourne  ,ijo  and  Hcraid 
(January  10-ia),  include  abslraota  of  two  or  three  papers  of  geographical  intereat, 
of  these  Mr.  J.  A.  Pantou  samraed  up  Ibe  various  indications  which  ban 
BccumuUted  in  the  course  of  time  a.i  to  tlie  fate  of  Leichardt'd  lost  expedition, 
aketched  tbe  probable  coarse  of  events  connected  with  its  last  stages.  Mr.  Paaton 
considered  it  proved  tliat  the  whole  party  had  passed  the  point  in  the  Macdonald 
range  where  the  tree  was  eventually  found  marked  with  the  letter  L.  Thence, 
tiwx  unsuccessful  atlempls  to  advance  westward,  the  suivivors  proiwhly  went 
north,  some  of  them,  but  not  the  leader,  reaching  Elsey  creek  by  way  of  Emily 
■pring  and  Sturt  creek.  Afterwards  goiog  east  In  the  endeavour  to  reach  Queens- 
land, they  were  captured  and  detained  by  natives  of  tbe  Simmen  river.  The 
question  of  an  artificially  watered  stock  route  through  Central  Australia  was  dis- 
cussed by  Mr,  W.  H.  Tielkens,  who  pointed  out  the  various  advantages  wbiob 
would  result  from  iho  tslablishment  of  such  a  route.  Tbe  lioa  sn^ested  would 
lead  from  esst  to  west  in  about  25°  40'  S.,  taking  advant^o  of  tbe  favunrable 
iditions  offered  hy  the  Mann,  Tomkioaon,  and  Oavenagh  ranges,  which  extend 
400  miles.  Among  the  points  at  which  a  large  extension  of  the  present  water- 
■npply  would  be  reiiuired,  none  would  be  of  more  importance  than  Alexander 
springs,  100  milej  west  of  Warburton  ranges,  lying  as  it  does  on  the  threshold  of 
,•  waterless  trsct  of  perhaps  200  miles.  The  results  of  a  number  of  temferature 
and  density  observations  in  tbe  seas  round  Australia  were  communicated  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Fowler,  who  stated  that  during  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  con- 
tfdereble  decrease  in  the  density  of  the  waters  about  the  Australian  coasts,  coupled 
lower  summer  temperature  of  the  sco-water  in  Doss  strait,  whicli  pointed  to 
CD  increased  drift  of  antarctic  water  northwards. 
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OBITUARY. 


Admiral  Somerset. 

Leveson  E.  H.  Somerset  was  the  secoDd  son  of  Lord  Granville  Somerset  He 
was  bom  in  1820,  and  was  educated  at  Cheam  and  at  Westminster  School,  wben 
he  showed  remarkable  proficiency.    He  was  in  the  sixth  form  before  he  eateni 
the  navy.    Leveson  Somerset  became  a  gunnery  lieutenant,  and  served  in  l)o& 
Baltic  campaigns.    He  landed  with  the  naval  brigade  at  the  capture  of  Bomammi 
in  1854.    He  also  commanded  a  rocket  boat  during  the  night  attack  on  Svealmi 
in  1855.    He  was  superintendent  of  Bermuda  Dockyard  1875-78,  aide-de-cimp 
to  the  Queen,  and,  as  Hear  Admiral,  was  second  in  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet 
1880-81.    Admiral  Somerset  joined  the  Society  in  1862.     He  took  great  intenet 
in  geographical  work,  and  when  he  first  became  a  Fellow,  he  was  a  frequent 
attendant  at  our  meetings.    Since  his  retirement  he  has  led  a  most  useful  life, 
and  his  loss  will  be  much  felt. 


Dr.  Friedrich  Jagor. 

The  death  occurred  in  February  of  the  well-known  scientist  Dr.  F.  Jigor* 
whose  works  on  the  Philippines  and  other  parts  of  the  Malay  region  attracted 
considerable  notice  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  A  short  account  of  the  trareUtf 
given  in  Globus  (vol.  77,  p.  152)  states  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  hotel  proprietor 
in  Berlin,  who  came  from  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 
During  a  visit  to  Paris  he  acquired  such  a  taste  for  ethnology,  that,  instead  of 
following  in  his  father's  steps,  he  devoted  himself  to  travel,  the  extensive  ethno- 
logical collections  which  he  made  beiug  for  the  most  part  deposited  in  the  Bertia 
Ethnological  Museum,  with  which  he  was  officially  connected  of  late  years.  His 
best-known  work — that  on  the  Philippines — was  translated  both  into  English  tod 
Spanbh.  Jagor  was  never  married,  but  lived  the  quiet  life  of  a  savant.  At  ths 
time  of  his  death,  which  resulted  from  an  attack  of  influenza,  he  had  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-three  years. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fish  in  Frozen  Bivers  and  Lakes. 

In  the  Qtographical  Journal  for  March,  p.  256,  General  Strmchey  discussei  the 
question  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  fish  in  the  streams  running  into  Uie  Mansarom 
lake  in  Tibet.  He  seems  inclined  to  think  that  they  go  down  to  the  lake  and  tims 
escape  being  frozen,  or  that  the  supply  is  received  from  the  lake  every  sammei; 
these  small  streams  being  towards  autumn  merely  a  series  of  detached  pools  firam 
which  the  fish  could  not  escape. 

The  same  question  occurred  to  me  with  regard  to  the  streams  running  into  tbe 
Pangong  lake  at  its  western  end  about  15,000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  but  in  that  osa 
the  fish  must,  I  think,  be  frozen  up  and  survive  the  process.  The  lake  is^  I  helifv^ 
too  salt  (1300  parts  of  salt  in  100,000  of  water,  600  parts  being  sulphate  of  lodi) 
for  fish  to  live  in  it ;  in  fact,  I  could  find  no  animal  life  except  a  small  cruitsowi 
(probably  a  Gammarus).  The  stream  entering  the  lake  from  the  north  was  oslf 
about  a  foot  or  two  deep  and  a  few  feet  wide.    In  July  1870^  it  was  swarming  vit^ 
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AddUian$  to  ike  lAhnMry. 

Bj  HUGH  BOBEBT  MILL,  D.So.,  LL.D.,  LQfraHam^  B.G.8. 

The  followiDg  abbreviatioas  of  nouns  and  the  adjeclives  derived  from  them  an 
employed  to  indicate  the  source  of  articles  from  other  publioations.  GeognpMeitl 
names  are  in  each  case  written  in  fall : — 

A.  ss  Academy,  Academic,  Akademie.        |    Mag.  =s  Magazine. 

Abh.  s  Abhandlnngen.  '  Mem.  =  Memoirs,  Memoires. 

Ann.  =  Annals,  Annales,  Annalen.  |  Met.  =  Meteorologioal. 

B.  =  Bnlletin,  BoUettino,  Boletim.  P.  =  Proceedings. 
Com.  s  Commerce.  !  R.  =  Boyal. 

0.  Rd.  s  Gomptes  Bendos.  '    Bev.  =  Beview,  Berne. 
Erdk.  =  Erdknnde. 

Q.  s  Geography,  Geographic,  Geografia. 
Ges.  s  Gesellschafl. 

1.  =  Institute,  Institution.  V.  =s  Yerein. 

Iz.  s  Izvestiya.  Yerh.  =  Yerhandlungen. 

J.  s  Journal.  W.  ss  Wissenschaft,  and  compounds. 

k.  u.  k.  =  kaiserlich  und  koniglich.  !   Z.  =  Zeitschrift. 

M.  =  Mitteilungen.  I   Zap.  =  Zapiski. 

On  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  octavo^  quarto,  etc.,  the  size  of  books  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cover  in  inches  to  the  neaieft 
half-inch.    The  size  of  the  Journal  is  10  x  6^. 

A  seleetion  of  the  works  in  this  list  will  b«  noticed  elsewhere  in  the  **  JoanaL" 

EimOPE. 

Alpine  Lakei.  Spelunca  4  (1898) :  168-170.  yij^. 

Sur  TEzcavation  des  Lacs  alpins  par  les  Glaciers.    Par  M.  F.  Yiglino.     Witk 
lUustrationt, 


S.  s  Society,  Soci^te',  Selskab. 
Sitzb.  =  Sitzungsbericht. 
T.  =  Transactions. 


Austria— Bohemia.  Glohu8  77  (1900) :  8-13. 

Die  Zustaade  an  der  Sprachgrenze  in  Westbohmen.    Yon  Dr.  J.  Zemmrich.    WiA 
Map, 

Austria — Geodeij. 


Publicationen  fUr  die  latemationale  Erdmessung.  Die  Astronomisch-Geodatischeo 
Arbeiten  des  E.  und  K.  Militar-Geographuichen  Institutes  in  Wlen.  XIII.  Band. 
Trigonometrische  Arbeiten.  G.  Die  Netz-Ausgleichungen  im  westlichen  Theile 
der  Mouarchie.  Herausgegeben  yom  E.  und  E.  Milit&r-Geographischen  InstitDte 
(pp.  viii.  and  218) ;  XIY.  Band.  Das  Pracisions-Nivellement  in  der  Oebterreicbiseh' 
Ungarischen  Mouarchie.  lY.  Siid-ostlicber  Theil  (pp.  viii.  and  226) ;  XY.  Band. 
Trigonometrische  Arbeiten.  7.  Die  Netz-Ausgleichungen  im  mittleren  Theile  der 
Monarchic  (pp.  x.  and  210).  XYI.  Band.  Astronomieohe  ^beiten.  5.  L&d* 
genunterschied-MessuDgen  Budapest- Wien,  Erakau- Budapest  und  Bndapest-Fola. 
AuBgleichuDg  des  Langennetzes.  Anhang  iiber  Stromzeiten.  Herauasegeben 
Yom  E.  und  E.  Militar-Geographisohen  Institute.  Wien,  1899.  Size  12  x  9i> 
pp.  yL  and  228.     PreBented  by  tiie  Institute, 

Belgium.  GofHt 

Considerations  sur  revolution  de  la  Sambre  et  de  la  Mouse  (jCcmmuwieation  ff^ 
liminaire).  Par  J.  Cornet.  (Extrait  des  Annales  de  la  Socie't^  gt^logique  de  M- 
gique,  t.  xxvii.)  Li^ge,  1899-1900.  Size  9J  x  6J,  pp.  [8].  Pre§enied  b^  the 
Author. 


Belgium— Historical.         B.A.R.  Belgique  84  (1897):  745-753. 
Les  Commentaires  de  Jales  C^sar  interpre'tes  au  point  de  vue  de  la  Belgique.  Far 
Ch.  Piot. 


Belgium— Historical.      B.A.B.  Belgique  36  (1898) :  104-118. 
Le  camp  de  Labicuus  pendant  la  guerre  des  Tre'vire^.    Par  Ch.  Plot. 

Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Asoy. 

Besumd  des  observatioDs  hydrologiques  faites  dans  la  mer  Noire  et  la  mer  d'Aiof 
pendant  Irs  expeditions  de  1890  et  1891.  [In  Bussian.]  St.  Petersbarg,  1899. 
Size  11  X  7},  pp.  X.  and  100.    Charts  and  Diagrams, 
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Centrml  Europe.  Deui$cke  RuAd»<Mu  Q.  S2  (1900) :  202*211.  Herdea. 

Die  Waaserfalle  der  Sudeten.    Yon  P.  Herden.     With  lUuUratioiu, 

nennuurk — ^ICeteorologj.  

Annnaiie  m^Morologique  pour  Tonn^  1895.    Deuxi^me  partie.    1897.    Premiere 
partie.    Public  par  Tlnstitut  M^t^rologique  de  Danemark.    Kj0benhavD,  1898- 
1899.    Size  14  x  9},  pp.  (1895,  2  ptie.)  98 ;  (1897,  l^re  ptie.)  140.    Presented  by 
'    Ihe  DanUh  Meteorological  Imtitute. 

Europe— Anthropology.  Biplej. 

The  Baces  of  Europe,  a  Sociological  Study  (Lowell  Institute  Lectaree).  By 
William  Z.  Bipley,  pu.d.  Aooompanied  by  a'  Supplementary  Bibliography  of  the 
Anthropology  and  Ethnology  of  Europe,  published  by  the  Public  Library  of  the 
City  of  Boston.  London :  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  1900.  Size  9}  x  6^,  pp.  xzxii.,  624, 
X.,  and  160.  Map$  and  lUuttrationi,  Price  18«.  net.  Presented  by  the  PubU^ers. 
This  important  work  on  the  peoples  of  Europe  is  richly  illustrated  with  type- 
photographs. 

Europe— CUmate.  itfe/eoro7og.  Z.  16  (1899) :  539-546.  Leuhaft 

Die  Eiofluss  der  Warmeschwankungen  des  Norweg^schen  Meeres  auf  die  Luftcir- 
kulation  in  Europa.    Von  Dr.  Emil  Lessbaf  t. 

On  the  influence  exercised  by  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  Norwegian  sea 
on  the  direction  of  the  cyclone  tracks  across  Europe,  aud  thus  upon  the  weather. 

Europe— Food  Supply.      J.R.  Statistical  S.  62  (1899) :  597-638.  Crawford. 

Notes  on  the  Food  Supply  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany. 
By  K.  F.  Crawford. 

Surope— HUtoricaL  B.A.R.  Belgique  86  (1898) :  94-103.  Plot 

Les  Ecossais,  dits  Scoten  ou  Schotte,  en  Flandre.    Par  Ch.  Piot. 

ITrftnee.  C\  Bd.  180  (1900) :  146-148.  Bleieher. 

Sur  la  denudation  du  plateau  central  de  Haye  ou  Forct  de  Haye  (Meurthe^t- 
Moselle).    Note  de  M.  Bleicher. 

The  Pays  de  Hayes  is  a  portion  of  the  forest-covered  belt  of  oolitic  rocks  which 
borders  the  Paris  basin  in  the  east.  The  land  is  very  broken  and  cut  into  deep  ravines, 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Tranee.  Mem.  S,  Sp^^ologicy  Vo.  22  (1899) :  1-52.  Deeombaz. 

Explorations  souterraioes  dans  le  Royans  et  le  Yercors  (2**  Campagnc).     Par  M. 
O.  D^ombaz.     With  Plans  and  Illustrations, 

Tranee.  ^nn.  (?.  9(1900):  17-31.  Cora. 

Observations  sur  la  route  de  Chamoniz  au  Mont-Blanc.    Par  M.  Guide  Cora. 
T'ranoe— Oaylar.  B.8.  Languedoc.  O.  22  (1899)  :  1-8.  BouTiUe. 

Une  application  de  g^graphie  rationnelle :  Le  canton  du  Caylar  (H^rault).     Par 

P.  G.  de  Bouville. 

J^ruie#— Languedoe.  B.8.  Languedoc.  G.  23  (1899):  9-29.  Fondouce. 

Gontribution  ik   une    faune    historique    du    Bas    Languedoc.      Par   Gazalis   de 
Fondouce. 


Franoe— Military  Geography. 

La  G^graphie  Militaire  et  les  nouvelles  m^thodes  g^graphiques.  La  France  du 
Nord-Est.  Par  O.  Barr^  Paris:  Berger-Levrault  &  Cie.,  1899.  Size  10  x  Gj^, 
pp.  124.    Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Trance— BoQJan.  B.8.  Languedoc.  O.  82  (1899) :  30-35.  Bouville. 

Un  r^sum^  de  Thistoiro  du  globe :  Le  canton  de  Boujan  (H^rault).  Par  P.  G.  de 
Bouville. 

0annany.  Wahniehaife. 

Erlauterungen  zur  Geologischen  Spezialkarte  von  Preussen  und  den  Thiiringischen 
Staaten.    Blatt  Biidersdorf,  im  Massstab  1 :  25^000.    Berlin,  1899.    Size  10|  x  7), 

"  pp.  76.    Map  and  Illustrations. 

Qtnnanj— Berlin.  Baschin. 

Die  geog^phische  Lage  von  Berlin.  Die  erdmagnetischcn  Elemente.  Das  Elima 
▼on  Berlin.  Yon  O.  Baschin.  (Sonderabdruck  aus  der  Festgabe  der  Stadt  Berlin 
fOr  die  Teilnehmer  an  dem  Yll.  Internationaler  Geographen-Kongress  1899.) 
Size  6}  X  4),  pp.  16.     Presented  by  the  Authw. 
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CFernuuij— Berlin.  ImmiL 

Geognostisohe  Bcsohreibung  dor  Umgegend  von  Berlin.  Von  G.  Berendt  Znr 
Erlaiit€mng  einer  zwciton  Auflage  der  gcologischen  Ueberaichtakartc  der  Umge- 
gend yon  Berlin  im  Massstabe  1 :  100,000  in  2  Bl'attem.  HerauB^egeben  Ton  da 
Koniglicli  PreusBischen  geologischen  LaDdesanstalt.  Berlin,  1899.  Size  10}  X  7, 
pp.  GO.    Presented  by  Dr,  J,  Scott  Keltie. 

Germany — FmsBia.  Xdlliik. 

Thai-  und  Seobildung  im  Gcbict  des  Baltischen  HoliCDrilckens.  Von  Dr.  Keilliick. 
(YII.  Intemationaler  Geographen-Kongreas,  Berlin,  1890.)  Size  10x7,  pp.  li 
Map.    Pretcnted  by  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltie. 

Oermanj — Saxony.  

Kaleoder  nnd  Statistischcs  .Tahrbuch  fiir  das  Konigreioh  Sachsen  .  .  .  anf  dii 
Jahr  1900.    Dresden :  C.  Heinrich,  1899.    Size  8  x  5J,  pp.  244. 

Greece— Corfa.  Oesier.  Monats.  Orient  26  (1899) :  124-12C.  

Die  WirthschartsTerli'dltnisse  von  Corfu. 

Holland.  Verh.  K.A.  Weten$.  Amsterdam  6,  2  Sec.  (1899) :  1-38.  I«ii 

Beschrijving  van  cenige  nieuwe  g^ondboringen.    Door  Dr.  J.  Lorie'.     With  PUit§. 

Hungary— Transylyania.    B.S.G.  Romana  20  (1899) :  75-118.  HeUofU. 

Literatnra  geografieft  a  TransilvanicI  p&n&  la  finea  secoluluT  al  XYIIL-let. 
Studiu  de  SUrestru  Moldoyan. 

Italy.  Globus  76  (1899) :  345-348,  366-369.  Seicki. 

Die  pleistocuneu  Landseen  des  Apennins.     Yon  W.  Deccke.     With  Maps. 

Italy.  BaedAv. 

Italy.  Handbook  for  Travellers.  By  Karl  Baedeker.  Third  Part:  Sonthen 
Italy  and  Sicily,  with  Excursions  to  the  Lipari  Islands,  Malta,  Sardinia,  Tnnii, 
and  Corfu.  Thirteenth  Revised  Edition.  Leipsic:  Karl  Baedeker;  Londoo: 
Dulau  &  Co.,  1900.  Size  6^  x  4^,  pp.  Ixviii.  and  432.  Maps  and  Plans,  Price  6«. 
Presented  by  Messrs.  Dulau  <Sr  Co. 

Italy— Naples.  Hayillt-Balk 

Trade  of  Naples  and  District  for  the  year  1898  (Supplementary).  Foreign  OfBoe, 
Annual  Xo.  2330,  1899.    Size  10  x  6,  pp.  34.    Price  2id. 

Italy^Sardima.  Travel  4  (1899) :  347-35.3.  WiUi. 

In  Search  of  Brigauds  and  Kurughi.    By  Samuel  Wells.     With  Jllustraiions. 

Italy— Sloily.  Chuilffl. 

Trade  of  Sicily  for  the  year  1898.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2331,  1899.  Si* 
9i  X  6,  pp.  42.    Price  2}d. 

Italy— SioUy.  Riv.  G.  Italiana  6  (1899):  606-620.  KaxiidL 

Termini  geografici  dialettali  raccolti  in  Sicilia.    Per  Olinto  Marinelli. 

Hediterranean.  HetaMlL 

Woltgeschiohte.  Herausgegeben  von  Hans  F.  Helmolt.  Vierter  Band.  Die 
Randl'ander  des  Mittelmeers.  Von  E'luard  Graf  Wilczek.  Dr.  Hans  F.  HelmoU, 
Dr.  Karl  Georg  Brandis,  Prof.  D.  Wilhelm  Walther,  Dr.  Heinrich  Sehurtz,  Plot 
Dr.  Rudolf  von  Scala,  Prof.  Dr.  Karl  Pauli  and  Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Jang.  Leim 
und  Wien  :  Bibliographisches  Institut,  1900.  Size  10}  x  7,  pp.  x.  and  574.  Msp 
and  Illustrations. 
The  historical  descriptions  are  based  on  geographical  conditions,  and  there  are  i 

maps  showing  the  division  of  countries  at  different  periods. 

Hediterranean— Corsica.    Scottish  G.  Mag.  15  (1899) :  639-646. 
An  Anthropogeographical  Study  of  Corsica. 
A  summary  of  Prof.  Ratzel's  work. 

Hediterranean— Cyprus.    J.R.I.  British  Architects  7  (1899):  41-47. 
The  MediflBval  Architecture  of  Cyprus.    Review  of  M.  Eolart's  VAri 
la  Renaissance  en  Chypre.    By  John  Bilson.     With  Illustrations. 

Hediterranean— Halts.  IttUttiL 

Malta.    Report  for  1898.    Colonial  Reports,  Annual  No.  270, 1899.    Siie  9|  X  ib 
pp.  50.     Price  3cJ. 
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mnaukBiM.  B.S.G.  Bomimd  SO  (189!J) :  41-64.  Van  den  ehtyii 

Let  PopulatioDB  Danubiennes,  BaDmalns  ot  BnlgOTM.    Pnrlu  R,  P.  Tan  doDOhejD. 
Bnuia.  rc(eri»anniar.4B  (1899):  260-271.  PhiUppHn 

Zur  Uorphologie  ilcfl  enropikiBcheu  Baeilaoi].     Von  Prof.  Dr.  AIFied  rhilippeon. 
Snnia—OdeiHi.  Xaekie. 

AgiicDll;nr(>  and  Trade  (S apple m en tary)  of  Odessa  uid  DEslrict  for  the  Year  1898. 

Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  -J366,  18!i!l.     Size  10  x  6,  pp.  i%     Price  iijd. 
Spain— OibnltaT.  Jaekion. 

Gibmltar,     Keport  for  1S9S.     Colonial   Keporta,   Annoal   No.   276.   1899.     8iie 


10  X 


Price  -id. 


8  wedan — OothBuboi  g. 

Tcude  of  Gothenburg  and  District  fur  the 
No.  2337,  1899,     Size  10  X  (ii,  pp.  36.    Price 


2irf. 


ksy.  Gioim76(1899>:  360-371,  

)ieMaiiera  von  Kouatantinopel.     With  lllattraiiom, 
f  Vnitad  Eingdam— lUnohnler  Ship  Canal.  rietaher. 

Mancheiter  Ship  Canal.  The  Emnomic  Besults  of  Ibe  Sbip  Canal  on  Maoohcater 
and  the  surioaudiiig  district,  B;  A,  Vp'oodroofe  Fletcher,  ll.b.  Manctieiter : 
Choi.  Sever,  1899.  Siite  SJ  X  5J,  pp.  14.  Proenfed  bg  the  Mancheiter  Ship  Canal 
OTDipniiji. 

A  Btutement  of  the  progrCBa  of  tlie  Maochcater  ship  canal  in  doveloping  the  district 
'    thtongh  which  it  possps. 


I 


A^IianiiteB.  CanlemporaTy  Sev.  O90O):  40-40.  Bonlger 

Oabnl  and  Herat.     By  Demetrius  O.  Boulger. 
Ontral  Aiis.  Cobbold. 

InoeriDoat  Asia,  Tnvel  and  Sport  in  Ihe  Pamira.   By  Ralph  P.  Cobbold.    London : 

W,  Hsinemani).  1900.    Sile  9x6,  pp.  sviii.  and  354.    Uapl,  Portrait,  and  lUvl- 

Iratitait.  Price  21(.  FretHled  by  the  PMither. 
Thia  volnme  otmtaina  the  record  of  a  jonrney  thiongh  Kashmir  to  tha  PntnirB, 
Kaabgar,  South- Westoni  Siberia,  and  back  to  India  over  tlia  I'amirs  again.  There  are 
ttlao  chapters  on  the  political  qnoations  oonceining  tbe  regions  whicti  neie  travelled 
Ihroogh,  and  appendices  dealing  with  tlie  history,  commerce,  and  mineral  vealtli  of  the 
regions,  an  well  as  the  treaties  regarding  the  "  Anglo-Rusaiaa  frontier "  and  a  shurt 
bibliography  of  works  in  languages  other  than  Busilan, 

ilna.  B.S.O.  Pari*  20  (1899) :  433-449.  Franjois 

De  Canton  It  Long-Tobiiou.    Par  M.  Frau.;oiH.     With  Map: 

link.  Olati. 

Beport  by  Mr.  J.  G.  H.  Glaw  on  tho  ConcBsaiona  of  tlip  Peliiu  Syndicate,  Limited, 

in  the  ProTiDcea  of  Sbausi  and  Honan,  China,  with  Eatimales  of  Cost  of  Railways 

and  other  Works  necessary  far  Ciieir  development.     1899.     Size  12}  x  8,  pp.  174. 

Map.     PrtteBted  by  the  Pekin  Sijndieale,  Limited. 
A  oompreheDBiie  report  on  the  resouices  of  the  lerrilories  for  tha  comrocroial 
exploitation  of  whicli  tlie  Pckia  {Syndicate  has  obtained  ii  concession  from  the  Ghineao 
Uoverament. 
duna.  Kotrich  and  BorodovtkL 

Liao-tung  and  its  porta :    Port  Arthur  and  Ta-Iien-wnn.     HiBtorico-geographioil 

duoription.     By  V.  Kotvich  and  L.  Borodovaki.    [In  Russian.]    St.  FeterBborg: 

A.  Ilinn.  1898.     Size  9}  X  6),  pp.   48.    Map  and  Plain.     Praenltd  by  M.  I.. 

SoTodotM. 
China.  CRd.  130(1900):  184-185.  Lwiers. 

Snr  la  Q^logie  dc  la  Chine  meridlonale,     Nate  do  M.  Leolcrc. 
M.  Leoftro's  geological  Eurveya  were  made  from  Tongking  in  1897-99,  and  effected 
a  JDDOtioD  between  the  surveys  in  French  Cochin-Cbiaa  and  those  of  Richthofen  and 
Looiy  in  Northern  China.    They  include  Tucnan,  the  loutherD  edge  of  Bechuan,  and 
finally  the  piovincL's  of  KoL-icheon  and  Kwangsi. 
Cbina.  B.8.G.  Gm.  Parts  81  (1899) :  S94-3D4.  Monnier. 

La  Chine  d'anjourd'hui  et  la  Chine  de  domain.    Par  H.  Marcel  Honnior. 
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China — Kedioal  Reports.  

China.  Imperial  Maritime  Customs.  II. — Special  Series.  No.  2.  Medieil 
Reports,  for  the  half-year  ended  March  31, 1899.  .57th  Issue.  Shanghai :  LoDdos, 
P.  S.  King  &  Son,  1899.  Size  11  x  8^,  pp.  28.  Pre9enUd  by  the  JiupedorGm^ 
of  Chinese  Custom$, 

<niinfi— Railways,  etc.  lnift> 

Von  Brandt.  Industriello  mid  Eisenbahn-Untemehmung^en  in  China.  (Abteihog 
Berlin-Charlottenbnrg  der  Dentschen  Kolonial-Gesellsohaft.  Yerhandluigea 
1898-99.  Heft  4.)  Berlin :  D.  Reimer  (Ernst  Yohsen),  1899.  Size  9  X  6,  pp.  [tO} 
Map. 

Contains  a  map  of  the  projected  railway  system  in  China,  indicating  the  ihiK  in 
the  enterprise  claimed  by  each  of  the  foreign  powers. 

Ohina  Sea — Directory.  

Supplement  1898  relating  to  China  Sea  Directory,  vol.  iii.  Third  Edition,  im. 

Corrected  to  July  13,  1898.    London  :  J.  D.  Potter,  1898.  Size  10  x  6|,  pp.  tt 
Price  4ci.    Fresented  by  the  Hydrographer^  AdmirdUy, 

India.  

American  Trade  with  In'lia.    A  Report  by  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Masevm. 
Philadelphia,  1898.    Size  9i^  X  6,  pp.  44. 

India— Andaman  and  Kicobar  Islands.    J.S.  Arts  48  (1899) :  105-125.  Tiipli. 

Round  about  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars.    By  Colonel  R.  C.  Temple.    WUk  Mtf- 

India— Bengal  — — 

List  of  O)nsultations,  Proceedings,  etc  :   Bengal,  1704-1858.    Preserred  in  the 
Record  Department  of  tiie  India  Office,  London.     London  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode, 
1899.     Size  13^  x  8^,  pp.  iv.  and  516.     Presented  by  the  India  Ofiee. 
An  index  of  official  documents  in  the  Bengal  archives. 

India— Ceylon.  LidaH> 

Une  ville  morte  li  Ceylan.  Pnr  Jules  Leclercq.  (Extrait  des  BuUeiim  it 
VAcadAnie  royale  de  Betgique  (Classe  des  lettres.  etc.),  No.  6  O'mn)*  1899.)  BmsellH» 
1899.    Size  9x0,  pp.  485-524.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

India— Ceylon.  Tfeeiliii. 

Ceylon.  Annual  Report  for  1898.  Colonial  Reports,  Annual  No.  274,  1899. 
Size  9}  X  0,  pp.  32.    Price  2d. 

India — Lepeha  Diotionary.  IDdnwaring  and  Oitti^sM 

Dictionary  of  the  Lepeha  Language.  Compiled  by  the  late  General  6.  B.  UiiB- 
waring,  revised  and  completed  by  Albert  Griinwedel.  Berlin :  printed  by  UofV 
Brothers,  1898.  Size  10}  x  7},  pp.  xvi.  and  552.  Presented  by  the  Bengal  Ocmnt' 
ment. 


India— Viiagapatam. 

Notes  on  tbe  Meteorology  of  Yizagapatam,  pait  ii.  By.  W.  A.  Bion.  Calcnlti. 
1899.  Size  9  X  6},  pp.  41-152.  Diagrams.  Presented  by  the  MeleoroUiykA 
Ogice,  Government  of  India. 

Japan— Tormoea.  0iiftttfc 

Trade  of  Tainan  for  the  year  1898.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2341,  18B9i 
Size  10  X  61,  pp.  16.    Price  Id. 

Japan — Formosa.  iMfuL 

Trade  of  North  Formosa  for  the  year  1898.    Foreign  Offioo,  Annual  No. 
1899.    Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  18.    Price  Hd. 

Malay  Archipelago— Sumatra. 

Imp.  and  Asiatic  Quarterly  Bev.  9  (1900) :  127-144. 
The  Island  of  Sumatra.    By  E.  H.  Parker. 

On  the  history  of  Sumatra  and  the  identification  of  old  plaoe-namea. 
JCalay  Peninenla. 
The  Real  Malay,  Pen  Pictures.    By  Sir  Frank  Athelatane  Swettenham,  ejcma 
London  and  Now  York :  John  Lane,  1900.    Size  8  x  5},  pp.  z.  and  296L   PHm^ 

Malay  Peninsula — Folklore.  Ml 

Malay  Magic,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Folklore  and  Popular  T^^igjnft  of  A* 
Malay  Peninsula.    By  Walter  William  Skeat.    With  a  Prefaoe  ^OhiilM OtH 
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Blkgden.     London:   MacmUlun  £   Co..   1900.     Size   9}  x  l>.   pp.  liT.   and  GBS. 
jautlnOient.    Pn'ce  21(.  ntf.     Pramled  Ig  U*  FutdUhtn. 
A  comprehensiro  itad;  of  the  folklore  of  the  MalajB.  founded  upon  tlio  pGrBonal 
obser rations  of  tlie  author  mainl;  in  tbo  btate  of  SelaDg:ar,  and  oitended  b;/  citatioaa 
from  the  works  of  otiier  writers.    The  prefaco  poinla  oat  the  practical  impartance  of 
the  psychology  of  subjest-raocf,  and  ehowa  that  politiBnl  errors  might  be  avoided  if 
the  motivpB  atvajring  the  native  niad  were  understooi].    The  book  is  illostrated  by 
pictnrea  cf  tome  of  the  magiail  "properties"  in  uae  by  the  Miilaye. 
?eTtia — Khorauan.  Whjts. 

Trade  ofKhoraisan  for  the  year  1898-99.    Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2308,1899- 
Size  9}  X  li,  pp.  lU.     PHea  Id. 
Bnina— Canoaiui.  Ann.  G.  9  (1900) ;  32-42.  Flahanlt. 

La  vi'Cclatian  da  CaaooU',  d'apr^  M.   Guetav   Itadde.    Par  M.  Ch.  Fiahault. 
With  Jfaji. 
SomU— Sibena.      Feltrmanni  i[.  4S  (1899) :  29-37,  228-235,  2G1-267.  Erahmar. 

Der  Auadyr-Ilezirk  naali  A.  W.  OliHufjevr.    Von  (icnemlmajor  z,  D,  Eruhmer. 
Bnina— Siberia.  Sealtith  Q.Mag.  16(19011):  17-29.  BimpMn. 

The  New  Siberia.    By  J.  Y.  Sunpson,  m.a. 
Bntaia— Trasaaancatia.  StavaoB. 

Azrionlturo  in  TranacaacaBia  for  the  year  1699.    Foreign   OBico,   Annual  No. 
2365,  1899.    Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  10.     Frice  Id. 
Xudan  Empire.  BoolnnlUT. 

Siberia  and  Central  Aaia.     By  John  W.  Bookwaltor.     Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  tlie  author.    Second  Edition,  with  a  Map.    LondoQ :  C  A.  Pear- 
son. Ltd..  1900.     Size  9)  x  01.  pp.  iii:iL  and  518.     Price  21a.     PrtKnied  by  the 
PMMtTt. 
The  author,  an  American  buslneBs  man,  deacribes  in  a  aimple,  straightforwud  way 
his  obserratioDn  on  a  juiimey  along  the  Siberian  railway,  and  a  anbseqnent  liait  to 
Ceotral  Asia,     Tlie  deacriplions  are  rendered  effective  by  a  large  numbec  of  »nap-shot. 
photograph!,  which  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  natare  of  the  country. 

American  Trade  with  Siam,    A  Report  by  the  Philadelphia  Commorcial  Mueeum. 
Philadelphia,  1898.    Size  9x6,  pp.  32. 
Ham— OUeagmai.  Blaek. 

Trade  of  Chiongniai  and  Dialriot  for  the  year  189S.    Foreiga  Office,  Annual  No. 
2381 1899.     Size  9i  x  6,  pp.  16.    Price  Id. 
.Xvk^i^Asik  Minor.    Mti  R.A.  Lineei,  Reudieonli  i  ilSSS):  3G5-3t>S.      AgamennoM... 
di  Balikeari  (Aaia  M.)  del  14  aettembro  1896,     NoU  di  Q.  Agawen- 


ATKIOA. 


f.  Italia, 
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1(1900):  101-120.  Hoiillll.^ 

Kicercne  o  amji  aull'  Etiopiu.    BelalioucdDl  socio  C.  Coati  Bosaini.     Witt  Mapi. 
Algeri*— BongiB.  Indwlg  Salvator. 

Bougie,  die  Perle  Nord-Afrikna.  Prag :  H.  Mercy  Boha,  1890.  Size  J8  x  13J,  pp. 
TiiL  and  122.  Plan  and  Illuilratiom.  FrtttTtieil  by  H.  I.  and  S.  H.  the  Archdnkt 
Lidwig  SalratoT. 

This  U  a  deacriplion  with  liandsome  illuatrations  of  a  amall  iaiand,  which  hae 
tMen  tieated  to  a  more  superb  volume  than  oven  the  Archduke  himself  has  hitherto 
^odnced  in  his  artiatio  treatiaea  on  the  islands  of  t)ie  Mediterranean. 

■orat.  .4nnify(jro^rn;iAi<2S(1900):  1-2.  Schritdei. 

Azoren.  Ana  dem  Beiseberiobt  S.M.S.  Moltke,  Kommandant  Eapt  z  S.  Schroder 
August  1899.     Wilh  Plan  and  Fieir. 
Cape  Colony— East  londan.  Iinwl  and  Boinloka. 

Ana  ffydroQrapliu27  C1S99):  592-599. 
East  London.    Nach  Berichten  vom  Kaiierliohen  Konsnlat  dasolbst  und  Ton  den 
Kapt.  F.  H.  Israel  and  Cj.  Beinicke.     IFitA  Pfiin. 
'   Congo  Btata.  ll£.0.  Com.  Fariiil  (1899)1  305-314.  Dyi^ 

Les  Toie*  do  transport  clana  le  Baut  Oabangui.    Par  M.  A.  H.  T>;i.     Wilh  Map. 
No.  IV.— -\pp.if.,  1900.]  ■  2ti 
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Congo  State.  IjMli 

Codes  Congolais  et  lois  usuelles  en  vigaear  au  Congo,  collationn^  d'apz^  let  toxin 
ofBciels  et  annot^spar  Alphonse  Lycops.  Bruxelles :  Y.  F.  Latcier.  1900.  S» 
7  X  4|,  pp.  604.     Presented  by  the  Auihor. 

An  epitome  of  the  very  nnmerous  laws,  regnlations,  and  diaabilitiea  whiflhhiie 
effect  in  the  Congo  State,  prefaced  by  a  political  history  of  the  state. 


East  Africa— Historical. 

Die  Portugiesenzeit  von  Dentsoh-  nnd  Engllsch-Ostafrika.  Yon  Justus  Straadai. 
Berlin:  Dietrich  Beimer  (Ernst  Yohsen),  1899.  Size  10  x  7,  pp.  zii.  and 318. 
Jfap«  and  lUuitrations.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

On  the  period  of  Portnguese  predominance  in  East  Africa,  with  special  nkteuBt 
to  Kilwa  and  Mombasa. 

Eastern  Africa.  B.8.G.  Itdliana  1  (1900) :  121-142.  Boktsvid. 

Dair  Abissinia  al  lago  Kodolfo  per  il  Caffa.  Conferenza  del  capitano  A.  K. 
Bnlatovioh.    Con  note  di  G.  Roncagli.     With  Maps. 

Bgypt.  

Diotioonaire  g^graphique  de  I'Egypte.  Le  Calre,  1899.  Size  11  x  7|,  pp.  xxil 
and  650. 

This  dictionary  contains  the  name  of  every  inhabited  place  in  Eg^ypt,  amaged 
alphabetically  according  to  the  transliteration  of  the  name  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  bat 
accompanied  in  each  case  by  the  name  in  the  original  Arabic  chamcter.  Brief 
particulars  of  position,  population,  etc.,  are  also  supplied. 

Egypt  B,8.  Kh^div.  O.  5  (1899) :  189-202.  Foufin. 

Les  environs  des  Pyramides  de  Qhizeh.    Par  M.  B.  Fourtan. 

Egypt.  CamM. 

Trade  of  Port  Said  and  Suez  for  the  year  1898.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2338, 
1899.     Size  10  x  6,  pp.  12.    Price  Id. 

Egypt— Folk-lore.    Abh.  Deutsch,  Morgenldnd.  Qes.  11  (1899) :  1-243.  HaitMii. 

Lieder  der  Libyschen  Wilste.  Die  Qnellen  und  die  Texte  nebst  einem  Exknnr 
fiber  die  bedeutenderen  Beduinenstamme  des  westlichen  Unteragypten.  Yoa 
Martin  Hartmann. 

Egypt— People.  B,8.  KJt^iv,  G.  5  (1890) :  203-248.  Kit 

Causerie  ethnographique  sur  le  Fellah.    Par  Piot  Bey. 

Egypt — Sand-Danes.  OkiIA. 

On  Desert  Sand-Dunes  bordering  the  Nile  Delta.  By  Yaughan  Cornish.  (FroB 
the  Geographical  Journal  for  January,  1900.)  Size  10  X  6|,  pp.  32.  Maps  oai 
lUustraiions. 

Egypt— Upper  KUe.         B,8.G.  Marseille  82  (1898) :  401-410.  Tiiaiiii. 

La  question  du  Haut-Xil  au  point  de  vue  juridique,  communioation  de  3L 
Baymond  Teissoire. 

French  Congo.  B,S.G.  Paris  80  (1899) :  412-413.  #17. 

Note  sur  les  explorations  de  M.  Perdrizet.    Par  Camilla  Gny.     With  Map. 
French  Guinea.  B.8,G.  Paris  80  (1899) :  365-411.  Mmm. 

De  Conakry  au  Niger.    Par  le  Capitaine  E.  Salesses.     With  Map. 

French  Guinea.  Aitto 

Trade  of  French  Guinea  for  the  year  1898.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  Na  S6i 
1899.    Size  10  x  6,  pp.  20.    Price  Hd. 

•German  East  Africa.    M.  Deutsch.  8chulzgeb.  18  (1899) :  228-2S5. 

Bericht  des  oberleutnants  Glauning  iiber  die  Fortsohritte  der  Pendelezpeditisn. 

German  East  Africa— Lake  Eivn.    M.  Deutsch.  8ehutzgeb.  18  (1899) :  235-237. 
Bericht  von  Dr.  B.  Eandt  iiber  seine  Beisen  am  Kivusee.     Wiih  Map, 

German  Sonth-West  Africa.    M.  Deutsch.  Schutzgeb.  18  (1899):  225-827^  — 

Regenmessungen  in  Deutsch-Sudwestafrika. 

German  West  Africa— Eamemn.    M.  Deutsch.  Schutzgeb.  18  (1899) :  222-881.  — 
Begleitworte  zur  Earte  der  Pflanzungsgebiete  am  Eamerongiebiige.     Ifill  Jfii^ 
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Wait  Afriea— KftmenuL    If.  DeuUch,  SehtUzgeb.  IS  (1899):  201-218.    Oonrtii. 

Im  Lande  der  Bangwa.    Yon  6.  Oonran. 

Bei  den  nardoeilichen  Bangwa  nnd  Im  Lande  der  Kabo  und  Basoti.    Yon  Q. 

OoniBa.     With  Map. 

SOTflum  Wart  Afriea— Kamenm.    M.  Deui§eh.  Sd^tOz^a.  19  (1899) :  221-222.     XoImL 

Begleitworie  zn  der  Karte   der  Wegeanfnahmen  G.  Oonrans   im  Lande  der 
Banyang,  Bangwa,  Kabo,  Baaoai  nnd  Bafo.    Yon  Max  Moitel. 

ftarauui  Weit  A2Uea-<Xamenm.  M.  DeuUeh.  Sekutsgeb,  19  (1899) :  218-219.        Flehn. 
Meteorolofriflche  Beobachtongen  am  Gouyemementogebande  in  Eamerun.    Yon 
Br.  A.  Plehn. 

tannaa  Weat  AMca^Tofo.    M.  J)eui9iA.  StAutzgeb.  19  (1899) :  194<-195.  Diahl. 

Meteorologische  Beobaohtungen  an  der  MissionBatation  Ho.    Yon  Miaaionar  H. 
BiehL 

e«nium  Waat  Afirioa— To^o.    M.  DeuUeh,  SehvtMgtib.  19  (1899) :  175-194.  Enpfald. 

Die  £isenlDda8irie  in  Togo.    Yon  Fr.  Hnpfeld.     With  lUuitmlumi. 

Chad.  Mouvemeni  G.  16  (1899) :  541-545.  

Autour  da  Tchad. 


ir.  Oranddidiar. 

Sor  Torigine  des  Malgacbea.  Par  Alfred  Grandidier.  (Extrait  de  la  '  Revue  de 
Madagaacar.')    Paris  :  P.  Dupont,  1899.    Size  9)  X  6,  pp.  12.    nitutratians. 

Madagaaoar.  Tnmar. 

Trade  of  Madagascar  for  the  year  1898.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2334, 1899. 
Size  10  X  6,  pp.  12.    Price  Id. 

Xadaira.  Spanca. 

Tiade  of  Madeira  for  the  year  1808.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2333,  1899. 
Size  10  X  6,  pp.  10.    Price  Id. 

XarooQO.  Questions  Dipt  et  Colon,  8  (1899) :  321-331.  Xryasanowaki. 

Le  Maroc  fran^ais.    Par  L.  Kryszaoowski. 

Vigeria.  Ooldia. 

Boport  by  Sir  George  Goldie  on  the  Niger  Sudan  Campaign  (1897),  with  Miscel- 
laneous Documents,  including  the  Military  Report  by  Major  Arnold,  Goomiandant 
of  Royal  Niger  Constabulary.  London :  Witnerby  &  Co.  Size  13  x  8^,  pp.  24. 
Maps. 

Tortngnesa  East  Africa.  Coata. 

Cap.  Gomes  da  Costa.  Gaza,  1897-98.  Lisboa,  M.  Gomes  [1899].  Size  10  x  6i, 
pp.  176.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    Presented  bg  V*e  AutJior. 

Portngnaaa  Eaat  Africa.  Worafold. 

Portuguese  Nyassaland.  An  account  of  the  Discovery,  Native  Population,  Agri- 
cultural and  Mineral  resources,  and  Present  Administration  of  the  territory  of  the 
Nyassa  Company,  with  a  Re?iew  of  the  Portuguese  Rule  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa.  By  W.  Basil  Worsfold.  London :  Low  &  Co.,  1899.  Size  9  X  5),  pp. 
Ti.  and  296.  Maps  (in  cover)  and  Illustrations.  Price  Is.  Qd.  net. 
A  collection  of  facts  derived  from  official  and  other  sources  bearing  on  the  oha- 
imoter  and  resources  of  a  comparatively  little  known  region  of  Portuguese  Eaat  Africa. 

Portnguaae  Waat  Afriea.  Oaaamant. 

Trade  of  Angola  for  the  years  1897  and  1898.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2363, 
1899.    Size  9^  X  6,  pp.  38.    Price  2^(2. 

siimion.  Bennett. 

TradeofRe'nnion  for  the  year  1898.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2350, 1899.  Size 
10  X  6,  pp.  10.    Price  Id. 

tanaliland— Bottegd'a  Second  Ezpadition.   Science  10  (1899)  :  951-955.  Sclater. 

Beanlts  of  the  Second  Bottego  Expedition  into  Eastern  Africa.  By  Dr.  P.  L. 
Solater. 

St  Eelana.  Imp.  and  Asiatic  Quarterly  Rev.  9  (1900) :  98-107.  Stamdale. 

8t.  Helena  in  the  Present  Time.  By  Hia  Excellency  R.  A.  Stemdale,  Governor 
of  St.  Helena. 

•Urra  Laone.  Kathan. 

Sierra  Leone.  Report  for  1898.  Colonial  Reports,  Annual  No.  273,  1899.  Size 
9|  X  6,  pp.  38.    Price  2d. 
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lovtli  Afriea.  1»il 

The  Guide  to  Soath  Africa  for  the  use  of  Toaristi,  Sportsmen,  InTsUdf,  and 
Settlers.  With  coloured  map?,  plans,  and  diagrams.  Edited  annually  by  A.  Gamier 
Brown  and  G.  Gordon  Brown,  for  the  Castle  Mail  Packets  Company,  linuted. 
1899-1900  Edition.  Seventh  Edition.  London :  Low  &  Co.,  1899.  6ixe  7}  x5, 
pp.  xlviii.  and  420.  Price  2#.  6c2. 
The  present  edition  of  this  concise  and  handy  Guide  has  been  reyised  up  to  Jnlf 

of  last  year.    In  addition  to  the  usual  Guide-book  information,  it  contaioi  a  gmt 

deal  of  condensed  and  statistical  matter  bearing  on  South  Africa  generally,  i&i 

is  well  supplied  with  maps. 

South  Africa.  IkuL 

South  Africa  (the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  South  African  Be- 
public,  Rhodesia,  and  all  other  territories  south  of  the  Zambesi).  By  €r6orge 
M'Call  Theal,  ll.d.  Seventh  Impression.  (Fifth  Edition.)  (The  Story  of  the 
Nations.)  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwiu,  1900.  Size  8  x  5^,  pp.  xxviii.  and  452. 
Map$  and  IUuitrati<m$.    Price  5s. 

A  summary  of  events  in  South  African  history  from  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  hf 
the  Portuguese  in  1486  onwards.  The  supplementary  chapter  deals  with  the  Isint 
phase  of  South  African  history— the  outbreak  of  the  present  war. 

South  Afriea— Bibliography.   B.  New  York  PMic  Library  3  (1899):  429-461.   

Works  relating  to  South  Africa. 

South  Africa— Climate.  SdtiltL 

The  South  African  Climate,  including  Climatology  and  Balneology,  and  diacnasiog 
the  advantages,  peculiarities,  and  capabilities  of  the  country  as  a  health  resort- 
more  particularly  with  reference  to  affections  of  the  chest.  By  William  C.  Seholti, 
M.D.    London :  Cassell  &  Co.,  1897.    Size  9x6,  pp.  200.    IUu$tration$. 

Zanilbar.  fkn. 

Trade  of  Zanzibar  for  the  vear  1898.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2351, 1898. 
Size  9 J  X  6,  pp.  20.    PHcel^d. 

KOBTH  AMEBIOA. 
Alaska.  Xoiir,  ete. 

Treasury  Department,  United  States  CJoast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Bulletins,  Noa 
37-40.  Alaska :  Washington,  1899.  Size  12  x  9},  pp.  113-204.  CharU,  Fit- 
$ented  hy  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

Alaska.  National  0.  Mag.  11  (1900)  :  29-31.  PnM. 

The  CJopper  River  Delta.    By  E.  D.  Preston. 

Alaska— Cape  Home  District    National  G.  Mag.  11  (1900) :  15-23.  Schiiiv. 

The  Cape  Nome  Gold  District.    By  F.  C.  Schrader.     With  Map  and  IUu$iratkmL 

On  the  remarkable  gold-diggings  on  the  extreme  west  of  Alaska  diaeovcTed  in  189^ 
between  tide-marks  on  the  seashore. 

America— Kama.         Natuno.  Wochemchrift  14  (1899) :  592-^94. 

Woher  hat  '*  Amerika  "  seinen  Namen  ? 

Brazil — Coffee. 

Coffee  Production  in  Brazil  and  Consumption  in  the  United  States.  Fdein 
Office,  Miscellaneous,  No.  512,  1899.     Size  10  x  6^,  pp.  8.    Prioe  Id, 

Braiil — Bio  Orande  do  Sol.  StaaiflMl. 

Trade  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul  and  District  for  the  year  1898.  Foreign  Oflee, 
Annual  No.  2332, 1899.    Size  9J  X  6,  pp.  26.     ChaH.    Price  4(i. 

Chile— Ataeama  Desert.       Z.  Gee.  Erdk.  Berlin  34  (1899) :  281-311.  Bax^i^ 

Zur  Geographic  der  Puna  de  Atacama.    Von  L.  Darapsky.     WHk  Maps, 

Canada.  Bylir 

Report  on  the  Geology  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  area  included  by  the  NipiMiif 
and  Teroiscaming  Map-Sheels,  comprising  portions  of  the  District  of  NipifliiC^ 
Ontario,  and  of  the  County  of  Pontiac,  Quebec.  By  Alfred  Ernest  Barlow,  mjl^^ 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  part  i..  Annual  Report,  vol.  x.  Ottawa,  1899.  fltoi 
10  X  6^,  pp.  302.  Maps  (separate)  and  Uluitrations.  PreienM  by  the  CMomtd 
Survey  of  Ckinada, 

Canada.  B.S.G.  Paris  20  (1899) :  450-461.  U^ 

Au  Nord-ouest  canadien.     Les  Pieds-Noirs.     Par  Mgr.  Legal. 
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Cinada— BtitUli  Colnmhii.     Kauiical  Maj.  69  (1910) :  16-19.  8nilL 

luliiDd  M'aleriTiija  <ir  BritiaU  Oolnmbia.     B;  U.  B.  Biii»IL 
CantdB— HndBon'i  Bb;  Companr.  Willion. 

The  Graat  Cumpanv  (166T-18T1).  beixf  a  History  of  tiiB  Konourubta  Company  of 

Merchnnti-Advontiirera  trading  intoHiid<oii*BBHy.    Compiled  from  tlieCooipanj'* 

Arcliivee,  from  Diplomntic  DiiomoonU  and  SUlo  Papers  of  France  nod  EnglaaJ, 

from  the  Xarralivea  of  Factors  and   Trader^   and   from   many   AcooqdU  and 

Memairs.  by  Beokles  Willeon.    With  an  Intrnduotion  bv  Lord  Stratlioooa  and 

MoDut  Royal,  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  CompaDV.    2  toU.    Londoo  :  Smith. 

Elder  A  Ca,  1900.    Size  8}  x  5|.  pp.  (vol.  i-)  iii.  and  310  ;  (toI.  ii.J  i.  and  370. 

Mapi  and  Portroili.  Price  18«.  Prtimled  by  lh»  FuUi*heT$. 
A  fascinitlDg  narrative  of  the  career  of  the  Hudaon  Ba;  Company  in  the  north- 
■nest  of  Canada  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  by  Prince  Bnpert  in  1670  to  Ibe 
reliaquisbment  of  territorial  rights  in  IS70.  A  map  is  given,  showing  thn  poets  of  the 
<^ompttDj  at  the  poriod  of  its  greatest  pstension  before  the  settlement  of  the  Orej;oD 
■dispute,  aod  the  history  is  [endered  iateieatiag  tbrougheat  by  biograpliioal  notices  aod 
■uieodotcs  of  the  leading  organizers  and  pioneers. 
^hnukda— Ontario.  KsInnM. 

Heport  on  the  Geology  of  tlie  Aroa  ooverod  by  Ibe  i^cina  Biver  and  Lake  Bhc- 

bandowan  Map-Sheeti,  comprisinz  Portions  of  Hijioy  Eiver  itnd  Thunder  Bay 

Dirtrieta,  Ontario.    By  William  Mclnnes,  a.A,    tGeologioal  Survey  of  Canada. 

Part  H,  Aunoal   Beport,  vol.  x.)    OtUwo,   131)9.    Siae   10  x  6i,  pp.  6G.    Mapa 

iteparate).     Prtnmlsd  by  Ihe  Qeological  HHrvei/  of  Canada. 
ChUa— Copper.  An  S.  Ci.  Argeraiiux  48  (1899):  209-238.  Jimensi. 

La  indniitria  del  cobru  ca  Chile  da  Jiiaa  Veldsqaez  Jimenez. 
Coata  Bioa.  Olobai  76  (LS99)  ;  34g-3,')3.  Sapper. 

Ein    Besuch   bti   den   Guatusos  in   Coatariott.      Voa  Dr.   Carl   Sapj«r.      WUb 

lUutlraliont. 
.Trench  eoiana.  Tour  dii  Monde  6  (1891'}:  CS9-600.  Broniseau. 

Lii  lerritniri;  contcate  Frttuco-Brtailien.     Par  M.  Georges  BrjuHseau.     Wilh  Map 

and  IlliMToiiont. 
Treneh  and  Dnteh  Oniana.  S'lgott  and  Wacongna. 

Trade  of  French  and  Dutch  Gninna  for  the  year  1898.    Foreign  Oltiee,  Aiiuuul 

No.  Z3(iO,  1«99.     Size  9^  X  6,  pp.  14.     Frloi  id. 
Junaica.  Seottiih  Q.  Mag.  Ifi  (1899) :  628-039.  Bill. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Jamaica.    After  B.  T.  Hill  of  the  V.S.  Geological 

Jamaioa.  BcoIHA  G.  Mag.  IS  (1899):  617-627.  Basb. 

Jsmaiea.  vith  remnrki  on  some  of  the  other  West  ludian  Islands.     By  Alfred  G. 
Nash.      With  Map  and  IHutlration,. 

Vexise.  BS.a.  <U  I' EH  (1899) :  !«-!  10-  Digort. 

Relation  lommaire  d'un  voyage  nu  veraant  oi^Didental  da  Hexique.    Par  M.  Likin 

Dignet. 
An  extract  from  Ibe  BulMin  du  Jfun'Hm  d'hittoire  natwnlU,  1898,  No.  8,  p.  315. 
"XtzlBO.  Lemeke, 

Mexiro.  dai  Land  und  aeine  Lento,    Eio  Fiihror  uod  geograpbiscbes  llandbucli 

aater  be^onderer  Beriiclteiahtigang  der  gegenwiirtigen  wUticIiaftlicbeD  Vorhillt- 

nibse  des  Laudes.    Von  Hcinrioh  Lemoke.    Berlin  :  A.  SvbaU,  t9UU.     Sl^e  12}  x 

10,  pp.  viii.  and  290.    Map  and  tUiutratiQn:    PHm  10s. 
A  geograpbical  doecriptiua  of  Mexico,  with  special  reference  to  the  ecounmic  ood- 
^Lious  of  tbe  country  and  the  prospects  of  futiue  development. 
Viearagu.  Chunben. 

Trade  of  Nicuragua  for  tlie  vear  1893.     Foreign  OMco,  Annual  No.  2329,  1899. 

Si*e9ix6,  pp.  Hi.    Price  Id' 
at.  nnMBt.  IhompHn. 

8L  Vincent.    Report  for  1S9S.    Colooinl  Ueports,  AuQual  No.  2SI,  1S99,     Size 

9JXC,pp.  20.    PrieeHd. 
Trinidad.  Snollyi. 

Trinidad.    Report  for  1S98.     Colonial  Ho  ports.  Annual  No,  272,  18u9.    Bi«o  91 

X  6,  pp.  52.    Priee  3J. 
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WMt  Indies.  Jij. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Tropics ;  or,  Four  Months  Cruising  in  the  West  Indies.  By  £.  A. 
Hastings  Jay,  ll.b.  London  :  Low  &  Co.,  1900.  Siie  8  x  5|,  pp.  284.  Map  ai 
IUuilration$.     Price  6$,    Pretented  by  the  Author. 

A  diary  of  a  trip  in  a  Royal  Mail  steamer,  with  some  historical  notes  u  to  the 
islands  visited.  The  term  *' roaring  forties"  applied  to  north  latitudes  appeantobe 
now. 

West  Indies — Jamaiea.  fiL 

The  Qeology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica :  Study  of  a  type  of  ADtiUon 
Development.  Based  upon  Surveys  made  for  Alexander  Agasdz.  By  Robert T. 
Hill.  With  an  Appendix  on  some  Oretaoeous  and  Eocene  Corals  from  JaneiMi 
By  T.  Wavland  Yaughan.  (Bulletin  of  the  Musenm  of  Comparative  ZooloKT 
at  Harvard  College,  vol.  xxxiv.)  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1899.  Size  9|  x  6,  pp.  S56. 
Map$  and  Plates,    Presented  by  the  Author, 

OEHTRAL  AVB  SOUTH  AMSBIOA. 

Argentina— Patagonia.    B.S.R,  Beige  O.  23  (1899) :  366-374.  Liediti. 

Voyage  dMiiver  en  Patagonie.    Par  M.  G.  Leoointe.     With  Map. 
A  joomey  up  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Santa  Cmz  to  Lake  Viedma  and  back  to  the 
nK>nth  of  the  river,  carried  out  during  the  detention  of  the  Belgiea  in  the  Stnit  d 
Magellan  from  June  to  August. 

Argentine  Republic.  -— ^ 

Anuario  de  la  Direocidn  General  de  Estadistlca  correspondiente  al  Ano  1896. 
Tomo  ii    Buenos  Aires,  1899.    Size  11  x  7^,  pp.  428. 

Argentine  Republic.       Ann.  Hydrographie  28  (1900) :  11-14.    Danialasen  and  EuMa 
Zur  Eiistenknnde  von  Argentinien.    Nach  Berichten  des  Kapt  B.  H.  Daniehw 
und  des  Kapt.  H.  Hansen. 

Argentine  Republic.        B,S.G,  Com.  Paris  21  (1899):  364-393.  XiohlL 

Voyage  dans  1* Argentine  Sud.    Par  M.  le  Dr.  Maohon. 

Argentine  EepubUc^Buenos  Aires.   P.I.  Civil  Engineers  138  (1899) :  170-248.   Mml 
Buenos  Ayres  Harbour  Works.    By  J.  M.  Dobeon.     With  Plans  and  SeeUtnu, 

Argentine  Republic— Forts.  VIgwM- 

Estndios  sobre  puertos  en  la  Provinoia  de  Buenos  Aires.    Segunda  Parte.    Ooiti 
man'tima  fluvial  del  Rio  de  La  Plata.    Por  el  Ing.  Julio  B.  Figneroa.    Text  sad 
Atlas.    La  Plata,  1898.    Size  (Text)  11  x  7},  (AUss)  14^  x  11,  pp.  308.    IV*- 
sented  by  the  Argentine  Oovemment 
On  the  ports  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  a  discussion  of  the  tides,  deptbi^  tti 
trade. 

BoliTia.  J.8.  Arts  48  (1900) :  234-243.  Ooivif . 

Some  of  the  Undeveloped  Besouroes  of  Bolivia.    By  Sir  Martin  Conway.    Wi& 

Map. 
An  account  of  the  mineral  wealth  and  the  vegetable  products  of  Bolivia,  vift 
special  reference  to  the  Indiarubber  forests.    Particulars  are  given  as  to  the  ws^^ 
labour  and  the  means  of  communication. 

Central  America.        Verh.  Ges,  Erdk,  Berlin  26  (1899):  464r^86. 

Herr  Dr.  Carl  Sapper.     Ueber  seine  Reisen  in  Contral-Amerika. 
A  note  on  this  paper  appears  in  the  Journal  for  March. 
Oofto  Riea.  Globus  77  (1800) :  1-8. 

Ein  Besuch  bei  den  Chirripo-  und  Talamanca-  Indianem  von  Coatarioa.    Yob  K, 

Sapper.     With  lUtistrations. 

Hicaragua.  B.8.B,G.  cf^fiMrt  23  (1899) :  309-366.  IM 

La  R^publique  de  Nicaragua,  Notice  historique,  g^ographique  et  etatiatiqiw.  fitf 
M.  Henry  Jalhay. 

Forto  Rico.  0 

Notes  on  the  Forest  Conditions  of  Porto  Rico.    By  Robert  T.  Hill.    (U.&  DefU^ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Forestry.    Bulletin  No.  25.)    Waal&ingtoa.  101^ 
Size  9^  X  6,  pp.  48.     Map  and  Plates. 
A  note  on  this  paper  appears  in  the  Journal  for  March. 
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AUSTBALABIA  add  FAGiriC  ISLAMSB, 

W  AB<tnlia--SiTer  Kmraj.  Xnmy. 

Twelve  Hundred  Miles  on  the  River  Murray.    By  A.  S.  Murray.    With  FtuMimila 
IlliiBttatioDs  In  Colonrs  by  the  Antbor.     AiutniUa :  6.  Robertson  A  I  '□. ;  London, 
J.  S.  Virtue  A  Co.     1S98.    Sixe  Vi  x  18,  pp.  ISC.    PrtMtUed  by  the  Pvbliiha-t. 
Illu«trated  by  fsotimilea  of  the  author^a  lenarfeBbly  effectiTo  water-colotin,  repre- 

wnting  the  typical  Bcenery  of  thia  must  typical  AustraJiBD  river. 

liitUh  Svw  Qninaa.  Le  Hiuta. 

Deapalch  From  HU  Excellency  the  Lieutenaat-Ooveraor  ot  British  New  Ouinea 
reporting  Visit  ot  Inepeotioo  to  certain  places  on  the  Nortli-aaet  Coast  of  the 
PossesaioD.  [Xo  31j  (pp.  10).  Despatch  reporting  visit  to  head  ol  Ulliie  Bay  to 
arreat  oertaio  NativtH  wto  bad  beai  guilty  of  an  attack  on  Entopoana,  [No.  y2] 
(pp.  4).  Deapaloh  reporting  conolnaion  of  Viait  of  luapeetiou  round  the  Coaat 
and  islands  of  the  Possesaion.  [No.  34j  (pp.  4\  Despatch  reporting  proceedings 
from  Hth  June  to  data  of  arrival  in  Brisbane.  '  [No.  5tj]  (pp.  4).  Brisbane,  18»<». 
Size  I3i  X  8).     PmenUd  by  the  Colonial  OSice. 

Zaiter  Iiland.  Barclay,  TowaU,  Clark. 

F.I1.0S.  Amtrah*ia  :  S.  Juitralian  Br.  3  (1839)  :  127-Hti. 

Eaater  lalaiid  luod  its  (Joloaeal  Statues,  by  Captain  H,  V.  Barclay,  n.s,,  iDclnding 

Detailed  Report  upon  Enatet  laland,  or  Rapa-nui,  by  Commodore  W.  Asbmore 

i'owell.  ti.N.,  and  callin''  at  Sala-j-Gomez  and  Easter   Islands,  by  CommaudBr 

Boaverie  F.  Clark,  n.N.      With  Map  and  niuttration: 
Xew  Sonth  Waist.  Ooihlan. 

The  Wealth  and   Progreas  of  New  South  Walea.  1897-8.      By  T.  A.  Coghlan. 

Eleventh  Issue.    Sydney,  18tKt.     Size  1*  x  6,pp.  lUBl.    Diagram  Map.    FraaUad 

by  the  Ageitl-aefutral  Jot  Xeie  Saiitli  Walti. 
.law South  Walei.  J.Il.  Caloaial  1.31  (laoO):  93-120.  Staplin. 

KcminisoeDoe*  of  New  South  Wales.    By  the  Hon.  Septimua  A.  Stephen, 
faelBe  blanda.        NatarK.  W<K?te>uchrift  IS   (1900):  49-55,  fj  1-87.  Tnbssiiii. 

Die  Scbitder  der  Oceonier.     Von  L.  Frobenins.     With  lUattralioru. 
On  the  varieties  of  shields  in  use  amongst  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Pacific  ialanda. 
iMifio  Islands.  Verh.  Qa.  Erdk.  Berlin  27  (1300) :  71-78.  StratwlL. 

r  Nomenklatur  der  SQdaee.Inaeln.    Von  F.  Straneh. 
PaelSo  OMan.  American  J.  Sei.  9  (1900) :  33^3.  Ag««*ii. 

Explorationa  of  the  "  Alfaatross  "  in  the  Pacific  Ocaen.    By  Alexander  Agaasiz. 
raeifie  Oesan.  ^'encs  11  (1900) :  02-98.  Agawii. 

Cruise  of  the  Aibairott.     II.     By  Dr.  A.  AgBBsii. 


POIAK  KEaiOHB. 


,  B.SG.  Pari!  (1900):  81-92.  EwOTltM. 

itarctique  Irelge.    Par  H.  E.  Bacovitza.    WiSt 


AatBrotiB — Belgian  Expedition.     La 
Re'snlCatH  g^ne'raux  de  reip^dition 

Antarctic— German  Expedition.  BrygaliU. 

7erh.  Git-  Erdk.  Berlin  S6  (1899):  452-4G3. 
Plan  uad  Aufgiiben  der  Deutschoti  Siidpolor-Eipedition.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  Erioh 
TOO  Drygalski. 
'  Azetia— Bering  Sea.  Tour  da  Monde  i  (1899) :  601-G12.  ZanilnDff. 

La  Cbsaae  aui  oi 
jniaaion  ofQciello  i 


tietie  OuTimits. 


B.G.B.PhiladdphiaiOS9a'):  71-75.  Bryant. 

Drift  Caaki  to  determine  Arctic  Currenta  By  Honry  Q.  Bryant. 
A  number  of  small  catkt,  built  of  great  strength  and  provided  with  a  written 
•wqnoat  to  tho  flutter  to  communicate  with  the  Philadelphia  Geographical  Society,  were 
'  wnt  ont  last  summer  to  be  placed  by  whalers  on  the  solid  floe  ioe  in  the  arctic  sea 
leaehed  through  Bering  slrait,  in  the  liope  that  they  would  eventunlly  drift  out  and  be 
.  Kcorered  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
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GanDan  AnUrotio  Ezpedltion.    Nature  61  (1900) :  318-321.  SxygKUL 

The  German  Antarctic  Expedition.    By  Prof.  Erich  von  DrygaUtki. 

SpitibergtiL  ftizvoii 

Additional  Notes  on  the  Glacial  Phenomena  of  Spitsbergen.  By  £.  J.  Garwood 
[From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  for  November,  1899,  toL  ItJ 
tiixe  9x6,  pp.  [12].    Map  and  Uluatrations.    Freeented  by  the  AuUior. 

MATHEMATICAL  GEOGBATHY. 

Cartography.  Science  11  (1900) :  181-186.  LiaiMkilL 

Leitfkden  der  Kartcnentwurfslehre  fflr  Studierende  der  Erdkunde  und  dam 
Lehrer,  bearbeitet  von  Prof.  Dr.  Karl  Zoppritz.    Zweiter  Auflage,  heransgegeba 
von  Dr.  Alois  Blandan.    Erster  Theil.    [Keview.]    By  Dr.  A.  LindenkohL 
This  is  a  more  than  usually  thorough  review,  forming  to  some  extent  a  brief  Eaglii}i 
abstract  of  the  work  noticed. 

Geodesy.  

The  Eurtli  Measured.    By  a  Member  of  the  Chicago  Astronomical  Society.   Second 
edition.    Chicago,  for  pri?ate  circulation,  1899.    Size  9}  x  6),  pp.  40. 

Geographioal  Initniment.     VidenOc,  Skrijter  (1899)  (No.  2) :  1-70.  Ul 

Das  Hypsometer  als  Luftdruckmosser  und  seine  Anwendung  zur  Bestimmnng  der 
Schwerekorrektion.    Von  H.  Mohn. 

Geographical  Tables.  Nautical  Mag.  69  (1900) :  1-14.  Goodiii. 

Spherical  Traverse  Tables  and  their  Usis.    By  U.  B.  Goodwin,  M.jk. 
Gaophyiiea.  B.A.R.  Belgique  S4  (1897) :  1013-1019.  1^ 

Sur  des  termes  de  nutation  insensibles  pour  la  Terre  onti^re,  tensibles  poor  Y6eot» 
terrostre.    Par  F.  Folie. 

Gaophysies.  MAn.  A.B.  Belgique  68,  6  (1898) :  1-39.  nSn. 

Theorie  du  mouvemont  de  rotation  de  I'eoorce  solide  du  globe.     Fondementi  de 
Tastronomie  spherique  du  xx**  si^le.    Par  F.  Folie. 

On  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  movement  of  the  crust  of  the  Earth  as  a  idiok 
with  respect  to  the  fluid  interior,  as  a  basis  of  spherical  astronomy. 

GM>phyiies.         SUtb.  A.W,  Wien  107,  Abth.  XL  a.  (1898):  1059-1112.        OeUi^ai 
Ueber  die  zunahme  der  Dichtigkeit,  Abplattung  und  Schwere  im  Innem  der  Erde 
auf  Grundlage  eincr  neuen  Hypothese.    Von  E.  Oekinghaus. 

Gn  the  increase  in  density,  polar  flattening,  and  force  of  g^vity  towards  theeestit 
of  the  Earth  according  to  a  new  hypothesis. 

Latitude  Changes.  B^.R,  Belgique  34  (1897) :  238-247.  Nk 

Note  proliminaire  sur  les  trois  periodes  de  la  variation  des  latitudes.    Par  F.  Folk. 

PHYSICAL  AMD  BIOLOGICAL  GBOGSAPST. 

limnology.  Science  11  (1900)  :  253-255.  lii|i 

Some  of  the  Problems  of  Limnology.    By  Prof.  E.  A.  Birge. 
Prof.  Birge  treats  limnology  as  if  the  word  meant  the  study  of  the  living  orgssiva 
of  lakes.    This  meaning,  we  believe,  was  never  contemplated  by  the  originator  of  tke 
term.    Limnobiology  is  a  term  more  descriptive  of  the  paper  before  na. 

Meteorology.  NineUenth  Century  47  (1900):  91-102.  hm 

Climate  and  the  Atmosphere.    By  the  Rev.  John  M.  Baoon. 

Xattorologj— Iraporation.  liidL 

Sitzh.  J.ir  Wien  107  Abth.  U.  a.  (1898):  280-303. 

Vordunstung  des  Mecrwassers  und  dea  Siisswaasera.    Too  Ednard  Haielle. 
On  the  evaporation  of  sia-water  and  fresh  water. 

Meteorology— KaiafkU.  G,Z.  6  (19iH0 :  $9-96.  IriblMt 

Utber  die  Herkunft  dos  Regions.    Von  Ednard  Br&ckner. 

Mateorology— Tamperatnra.    Metatr  iog.  Z.  16  (1899):  529>539.  Tkllvt* 

l>io  IWkilLmpfuDg  der  Frviatgefahr.    Von  Dr.  Wilh.  Trabert. 
On  the  method:?  of  avoiding  the  bad  effects  of  froet  on  eropo  by  making  9Mad 
clouds  of  8:uoke  to  check  radiatioui  ani  by  other  expedients.    Beferenee  u  miii  l> 
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Mr.  HunmoD'i  work,  ■  Frost :  wlien  to  expect  it  oiid  lio«  to  kasea  tUe  iDJnry  there- 

trom,'  |)ubU»heil  by  Ihc  Uaited  Status  Veatber  Bureau, 

OcBanography.  

Die   Deutsvbu  TiarKee-ExpeditioD   auf   dom  SahiS   Valdiria   1898-181)9.     (Yll. 

rDlerdntionuler  Geogriipbeu-KongieM,  Berlin,  ISaa.)    Site  10  x  7,  pp.  120,    Map<, 

Diagram,  tie. 
-^asftnoKcaphr— Bal  B«>.    Silch.  A.W.  WIen  lOT.Abth,  1  (1898):  e03-637.         Inkioh. 

Vorlttuflcef  Beriohl  ilber  die  phjaifcalUch-ocoanograpliiachen  TJntersuchungen  im 

Kotlion  M^'ere,  G  St'plomber  1897  bU  24  Harz  1898,    Voo  Josef  Lokai't.     WiOi 

Oe«uioKT>pl)j — Btnlt  cf  Dorar.  Itaore, 

BcporE  on  Obserrarions  of  the  Tidal  Currente  nud  Undercurrents  in  Ibe  BIrait  of 
Dover  made  nitli  a  Deep  Sea  Current  Meter.  By  Captain  W.  Usbome  Moore.  R.N,, 
H.M.S.  lietearcli,  1896.  London:  J.  D.  Potter,  1899.  Size  13^x8),  pp.  18. 
Charl.     PrUe  'dt,     Freicnted  by  Hit  Hi/drograpliia  Qffiee,  Admiralty. 

Zoogeogrtphj.        SiUh.  A.W.  Witn  lOT,  Abth.  1  (1898):  1057-1170.  Titrhapper. 

Ziir  ^yatemntik  uoil  g^ogrHpliiaobeu  Verbreitnng  eiaer  alpiuon  Dianlhui-Giappe. 
\':>ii  F.  A'iorbappor.  jau,     Wilb  M'lp  and  PlaUt. 

AXTHBOPOOEOOBAFET  AND  EIBTOaiCAI.  eEOSBAPHT. 
Anoient  Empirai.  HaspBro. 

G.   MaBpero.      Histoira  ttacienno  des  Feuples  de    VOrient    Ctiu^Bique,      I.  Lea 
otjginci,  Egypte  .b  Cbald^e  (1895);  II.  Jjes  prcmitrea  nt^lt'es  dea  Peuples  (1897)  : 
m.  Le«Enipirei(1899J:  Paris,  Hachette  et  C".    Size  11*  x  8,  pp,  (!■)  8(M;  (11.) 
798 :  (III.)  826.     Map,  and  niuttralion: 
A  mossiie  contribatiou  to  our  knoo'ledge  of  (lie  empires  of  tbe  lands  bordering  on 
tbe  Eastern  MeditemaeaD  and  tbe  Persiau  gulf  ia  tbe  earliest  times, 
Anlhiopogeogtapb;.  Kiirclij, 

Zur  intcrnationaleu  Komenelatur  der  'rodeiarsicheti.   KriUsolic  Bemerkungen  zd 
Dr.  Bertilloa'a  Varaohlil{;ea.     Voa  Dr.  Josef  von  Kaioij.    Berlin :  Puttkammer  & 
MOhlbrcobt,  1899.    8ize  10  x  7,  pp.  42,     Pranted  by  lU  Aitthor. 
On  na  iatematloaal  classiScation  of  tbe  eauEC]  of  destli  for  use  in  tbe  compilation 

AnUmpoKeogrmphy.  KiNf, 

Proiet  d'eiplonitione  dc'mop^phiiinoa  &  cxe'cntet  dans  des  pufs  inconnus.    Par.  M. 

A.  N.  Kiier.  Kilstiauia,  1699.  Site  19  x  ti},  pp.  12.  For  pricate  ciTculatitin. 
Proposals  for  carrying  oat  ccpsns  ennnicratiui]!  in  part*  of  Ibe  world  not  yet  under 
the  completfl  control  of  civilized  H"TernmeDt».  Tim  prnposal  originated  at  tbe  St. 
Petersburg  Statistical  Congrebs  in  1898,  und  was  supported  at  tbe  Berlin  (ieograpbicnl 
CongTcu  it)  1899.  It  will,  ne  believe,  be  further  dibcnssed  at  one  of  Ibe  Potis  Cou- 
greuft  this  ytar. 
Oammsrelal  Qeogrmphy.  

Tbe  World's  Commerce   and  tbe  United   States*  share  of  it.    Second  Edition. 

I'hilttdelpbia :  Commercial  Mufleum.  1899.     Hize  8}  x  4,  pp.  16. 
Conmereial  Oeogrsphj.     Cbnlemporary  Ser.  TS(1899)t  371-376.  Bowies, 

Tbe  Sia  the  Ouly  Road  for  Trade,     By  T.  G.  Bowlei,  m.p. 
CemmBroial  Oeagraphy.  O.Z.  6  (1900) :  10-20,  Halle. 

Die  klimatiBcho  Vertcilung  der  Industrie.     Tod  Piof,  Dr.  Ernst  von  Halle. 
Commercial  G-sogrsphy— Tea.  HcEwaa. 

VII.  InternaiioQiilor  GcogrBphen-KonitreaB,  Berlin,  1899.    The  Ocogrophy  of  Tea. 

By  Joliu  Mi'Ewan.    Size  8^  x  4|,  pp.  20.    I'reitnled  bj/  the  Aullinr. 
Hlit«ri«al.  Gallois. 

Terao  CongreBso  Geografico  Italiano.    Amfirio  Vespnoe  et  lea  G^ographea  de  Saint- 

D\6.     Me'ojoirc  de  M.  L.  UalloiB.     Firenie :  M.  Uicci,  1899.    Size  9}  x  7,  pp,  U\. 

FreMtnttd  by  the  Author. 
Xlitoiiekl.  PutMb. 

Die  geogrsphische  Arbeit  dea  19  Jabrhunderts.     Hede  gehalten  bcitn  Antritt  des 

Rectomts  der  Uuireniiiit  Breslau  am  13  October  1899,     Von  Profetsor  Dr.  Josef 

l'art«:b.    Brealau  :  W.  O.  Korn,  1809.    Size  9  x  G.  pp.  18, 
On  the  geographical  work  accompljahed  during  tbe  nineteenth  century. 
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Hiitorieal  Oeography.  G.Z.  6  (1899) :  665-e71. 

Die  Beziehungen  zwisohcn  Geograpbie  nnd  Geschichte.  Voiirag,  eehftlten  sof 
dem  YIL  internationalen  Geographen-Kongress  zu  Berlin.  Von  Konrad  KHt> 
0chmer. 

HiBtorioal— Kepler.  *         FisL 

Kepler  als  Geograph,  eine  historisch-geograpbische  Abhandlun^  Yon  Budolf-Pixii. 
(Miincbener  GeograpbiBcbe  Studien,  berausgegeben  Ton  Siegmnnd  Gfinther. 
Secbstes  Stack.)  Miincben :  T.  Ackermann,  1899.  Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  yiii  and  141 
Price  2$,  6d. 

A  study  of  Kepler's  views  on  pbysical  geography  based  nltimately  on  the  eight- 
volnme  edition  of  the  collected  works,  and  on  subsequently  published  eorregpondgim. 

Xigrationi.  Globus  76  (1899) :  377-380.  ttx. 

Bin  Jahrhundert  der  Uberseeisohen  Yolkerwanderung.    Yon  Arthur  Diz. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  Europe  by  sea  during  the  nineteenth  oeotiify  » 
estimated  in  round  numbers  as  30,000,000. 

Folitieal  Geography.  UfUii 

Conf^ence  de  M.  Jacques  Leotard  sur  les  Competitions  Euzopeennes  an  Sondan  et 
en  Chine  faite  le  6  Avril  1899  k  1' Association  Amioale  des  Anoiens  Klhyes  de  rEook 
Sup^rieure  de  Commerce.  Marseilles.  Size  10  x  6|,  pp.  8.  Presented  hy  Ai 
Author. 

Uniyenal  History.  Helmolt  and  olhni. 

Weltgesohiohte.  Erster  Band.  Allgemeines — ^Die  Yorgeschichte — ^Ameriksr- 
Der  Stille  Ozean.  Yon  Dr.  Hans  F.  Helmolt,  Prof.  Dr.  Joeef  Kohler.  Prof.  Dr. 
Friedrioh  Ratze),  Prof.  Dr.  Johannes  Banke,  Frof.  Dr.  Konrad  Haebler,  Ednaid 
Graf  Wilczek  und  Dr.  Karl  Weule.  Leipzig  und  Wien :  Bibllographiaohes  Imtttnt, 
1899.    Size  10^  x  7,  pp.  x.  and  G30.    Maps  and  lUustraiions. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  treatise  on  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  doTelopment  in  culture  of  the  human  race.  It  contains  a  general  aoeonntof  tii» 
prehistoric  period,  and  sketches  in  some  detail  the  history  of  America  and  of  the  Tsak 
ocean  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

UOaBAPHT. 

Bandelier.  BiUMfa 

Mr.  Adolfo  F.  Bandelier  y  sus  Investigaciones  en  el  Continente  Amenoana    For 

Manuel  Yicente  Balliviin.    La  Paz,  1899.    Size  9  x  6},  pp.  20.    Presented  bfi  tte 

Author. 

Barbier.  PiUv- 

Joseph-Yictor  Barbier.     Notice   sur  sa  vie  et  ses  travanx.     Par  Oh.  Pfiittr. 

Nancy  [not  dated].  Size  9  x  5^,  pp.  38.  Portrait.  Presented  by  the  BwsM  <b 
Chfographie  de  VE$t,  Nancy. 

Banmann.  Deutsche  BundseJiau  0.  22  (1900) :  231-283.  < 

Dr.  Oskar  Baumann.     With  Portrait. 

Dr.  Baumann  was  bom  in  Yienna  in  1865,  and,  after  haying  taken  a  great  piitii 
the  exploration  of  East  Africa,  died  last  year. 

Biographieal  Diotionary.  

Who's  who,  1900.    An  annual  Biographical  Dictionary.    Fifty-aeoond  year  tf 
issue.    London :  A.  &  C.  Black,  1900.     Size  7)  x  5,  pp.  xviii  and  1092.    Pn- 
sented  by  the  Publishers. 
This  convenient  handbook  of  brief  biographies  of  living  persona  ia  fast  beeomiig 

indispensable,  although  there  is  room  for  the  inclusion  of  some  additional  geogiaptai 

and  travellers. 

Camperio.  B.8.G.  Italiana  1  (1900):  142-154. 

^lanfredo  Camperio.    Cenni  necrologici  del  socio  Aldo  Blessicb. 

lisher.  Geolog.  Mag.  7  (1900) :  49-54. 

Eminent  Living  Geologists :  Rev.  Osmond  Fisher,  m.a.    By  G.  Daviaoa.    1FW 
Portrait. 
The  author  of  '  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust' 
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Smm.  JsWeNce  II  (1900):  222-223.  

Frofeesor  Henrf  Allen  llazen. 
This  notice  of  Prof.  HaztD.  tlie  AnorioBD  metcoralogiat,  is  priDted  from  adraoce 

sheets  of  the  Monthly  Weather  EtvUir. 

Hnmboldt.  Z.  Ott.  Erdh.  Berlin  84  (1B99) :  311-3G2.  LanU. 

Alexander  von  Hnmboldt's  Aufbruoh  zur  Bbiko  nacli  Siid-Amerika.  Naeli  unge- 
ilrnokten  Briefen  A.  t.  Humboldt's  nn  Baron  v.  Forell  dargestellt  von  Eduord 

KropotUiL  

Mcmoin  of  u   Retolntioniat.     Br   I'.   Kropotkin.     With  a.  Prefaoe   hj   George 

Br&ades.    2  voU.    London :  Smith.  Elder  &  Co.,  IS99.    Bile  S^  X  S},  pp.  (vol.  i.) 

liv.  and  258  ;  (vol.  ii.)  340.  ForlraiU.  Priet  21i. 
la  these  Tolamea  Prioeu  Kro^tkin  pnbliBheB  for  the  Brat  time  iu  llie  Eugliab 
I&iiRiiBge  »  iliort  bot  clear  deacriptioo  of  his  tnvelB  in  Siberia  while  on  officer  in  the 
RnBiian  armf ,  nnd  explnini  how  bo  wiu  led  to  form  the  theory  of  the  mountain  Byetem 
of  Asia  whioh  U  now  uniTcrsiilIy  accepted.  He  bI»o  furniaheB  an  accciuut  of  hia 
atndies  of  the  phytilciil  geography  of  FiDland,  and  the  first  volume  contuiDs  bo  much 
geography  that '  ilemoirs  of  a  Geographer  '  would  form  an  appropriate  tills. 
BawKm.  J.a.  BUUiiliaU  8.  82  (1899) :  677-n79.  

Sir  RawaoD  W.  Bawwn. 
Sehmitt.  Ihulaehe  Rundtchau  G.  22  (1839):  1S5-137.  

Robert  HftoB  Sdimitt.     With  Forlrail. 

OIKEBAI. 

AnnnniTO  pour  Van  1900,  puUitf  por  1b  Bureau  de»  Longitudes.    Avtc  ilea  nolicoa 
aoieutifiqnes.     Pariit:  Gautbier-Villnra.    Size  6x4,  pp.  li..  628,  90,  16,  8,  2,  20. 
and  set 
In  this  isBQO  hours  are  given  iu  the  .Inniiaire  for  the  first  time  in  the  notation  of 

I)''  to  24\  starting  from  midnight. 

ABthnpogeoprsphy— Tovni.  Thomion. 

P.  and  T.R.G.S.  Aiutralana,  Queemilaad  HilS99y:  1-8. 
The  Gcfraphical  Conditions  of  Citj  Life.     By  J.  P.  Thomson. 

Artrosomy.  Dowsing. 

Precession  Table*  adapled  to  Newcomb's  valne  of  the  Precef  donal  Coo&tnnt  and 
reduoed  to  the  ppooh  1910-0.  By  A.  M.  W.  Downing,  n.sc.,  etc.  Edinburgh,  1899. 
Bixe  12^  X  10,  pp.  S6.    Pretnttd  by  tha  JuUor. 

Astronomy.  Bambant. 

On  the  Orbit  of  tbo  part  of  the  Leonid  Stream  whioh  the  Earth  eneonnter«d  on 
(be  morning  of  1H98,  November  1  Jlh.  By  Arthar  A.  Runbaut.  d.sc.  (From  the 
Proceeding*  of  tin  Sofial  Society,  vol.  GS.)  Btze  8}  X  S},  pp.  321-328.  Pruented 
by  tilt  AtUhOT. 

Biblloffraphr.       P.  and  TM.Q.8.  .diwiroloftu.  Qaetn^nd  14  (1899):  12-25. 

Some  Critical  Notes  on  the  Queensland  Tolnme  of  the  Intcruatiunat  Catalogne  of 
Soientifia  Literature. 
This  report  bv  the  Counoil  of  tbo  Brisbnne  bronoh  of  the  Royal  Geographical 

Sooiety  of  Auitralasiu  apparently  led  to  a  correiipondeni^  with  those  responsible  for 

the  catalogue  which  was  criticiied :  but  while  the  letters  of  the  Council  are  printed 

in  an  appendix,  the  replies  have  not  been  published. 

Bttallognphy.  FanoMotti. 

O.  Fanchlotti.  I  Uss.  Ilaliani  in  Ingbilterra.  Serle  I.  Londra.  U  Moseo 
Britannico,  VoL  i.  La  Collezione  Sloano.  London,  1899.  Size  II  x  1\,  pp.  104. 
On  tbo  Itttlhtn  maauKripts  in  the  Slosne  Collection  in  tbo  Library  of  the  British 

Hosenm. 

Biblii^taphy— Oatalo^i.  

Verzeichnis  der  BUoher  in  der  Bibliothek  der  K.  E.  Gcographiacben  GeflellaobBft 
in  Wien.    Nacb  dem  Stande  vom  13  Deoember  1897.      Mit  Narhtragen  bis  31 
December  189B.     Wieo.  189B.    Size  9  x  G,  pp.  450,    Ptetnted  by  the  K.  K.  Geo- 
graphitiAea  OaidUehafl,  Wim. 
This  catalogue  of  the  Vienna  Geograptueal  Society  is  arranged  ander  a  oom- 

paratively  small  nnmber  of  subject-headings  in  a  series  of  lists,  eooh  of  which  tuns 
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Alphabetically,  aocordiog  to  authors*  names.    The  whole  is  brought  together  in  t 
continuous  authors'  index. 

fiibliographj— English  Qatalogue.  

The  English  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1899.  Giving  TiUes  Classified  under  Anthoi 
and  Subject  in  one  Strict  Alphabet,  with  particulars  of  8izo,  Price,  Monih  oC 
Publication,  and  Name  of  Publisher  of  tlio  Books  issued  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  iu  1899,  and  the  principal  books  published  in  America.  London:  Low& 
Co.,  1900.    Size  10)  x  6),  pp.  248. 

Book  of  Reference.  '>>*• 

The  Englishwoman's  Year  Book  and  Directory,  1900.  Second  Year  of  New  Ivae. 
Edited  by  EmUy  Janes.  London :  A.  &  C.  Black,  1900.  Size  7)  x  5,  pp.  xxit 
and  340.    Presented  by  the  Pttbluhen. 

BritUh  Empire.    P.  LU.  and  PhUotoph.  8,  Liverpool  58  (1899) :  153-169.  Fhili|. 

The  Growth  of  Greater  Britain.    A  Beview  and  a  Forecast.    By  George  Philip, 
jun.     WUh  Map. 
The  map  shows  by  appropriate  colours  the  gradual  growth  of  the  British  empire 
and  its  territorial  extent  at  mfferent  periods. 

Education.  Zabiaor  and  Bpilibmy. 

La  Educacion  Industrial.  Informes  sobre  la  Educacion  Industrial  en  loe  Estadoi 
Unidos  de  Norte- Ame'rica  y  paised  Europeos,  publicados  en  Ingles  bajo  la  direccioa 
del  Sr.  Carrol  D.  Wright.  Traducidos  al  Castellano  por  el  Dr.  J.  B.  Zubiaur  yel 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Gybbon  Spilsbury.    Buenos  Aires,  1899.    Size  9|  X  6J,  pp.  45«. 

EdneationaL  Eteir. 

200  farbige  Skizzen  (meist  Tafelzeichnungen)  zur  Einfilhrung  in  den  Geogi«pbi»- 
Unterricht    Filr  Lehrer  und  Schiller  an  Biirger-  untl  Mittelschulen.    Von  Fnt 
Br,  H.   Ebner.    Wien  und  Leipzig:  G.  Freytag  &  Bemdt  Inot  dated^.    Sin 
8  X  5),  pp.  72.     Presented  by  Ike  PMUhers. 
A  collection  of  coloured  diagrams,  partly  concerned  with  map-drawings  but  miinlf 

with  statistics  of  various  kinds. 

EdnoaUonal— Kethods.  O.Z.  6  (1900) :  20-27.  Batid. 

Die  Lage  im  Mittelpunkt  des  g^graphischen  Unterrichtes.  Yon  Friedrich  Batsd 

Educational— Kethods.         /.  School  O.  8  (1899) :  368-375.  Siyte. 

Geographical  Laboratory  Work  in  Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass.    By 
W.  H.  Snyder. 

Describes  the  series  of  exercises  in  practical  geography  carried  out  in  the  Phjaol 
Geography  Laboratory  of  Worcester  Academy.  The  exercises  deal  chiefly  with  thsii^ 
of  contour  maps,  drawing  sections  from  maps,  simple  determinations  of  latitnds  ted 
projections.    The  meaning  and  use  of  meteorological  maps  is  also  taugbL 

English  Dictionary.  — " 

A  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  upon  Original  Plans,  designed 
to  give,  in  complete  and  accurate  statement,  .  .  .  the  Orthography,  Pronnnriatinn. 
Meaning,  and  Etymology  of  all  the  words  and  the  meaning  of  Idiomatic  Phiaiei 
in  the  Speech  and  Literature  of  the  English-speaking  Peoples.  Prepared  by  move 
than  Two  Hundred  Specialists  and  other  scholars,  under  the  supervision  of  Issso 
K.  Funk,  D.D.,  LL.D.«  Francis  A.  March,  ll.d.,  Daniel  8.  Gregory,  D.D..  Lkn. 
2  vols.  Vol.  i.,  A  to  L ;  vol.  ii..  M  to  Z.  New  York  and  Londcm  :  Funk  k 
Wagnall's  Co..  1900.  Size  13  x  9^,  pp.  xx.  and  2318.  JTops,  iUtistrafumf,  mU 
Coloured  PltUet,  Presented  by  Dr,  L  K.  Funk. 
This  very  profusely  illustrated  dictionary  is  accompanied  by  a  abort  gaiettNTt 

which  has  not  been  uniformly  revised  to  date,  and  a  number  of  maps  coloured  politioiU.T> 

and  produced  in  the  familiar  style  of  American  atlases. 

Geographical  Congress.  Naturw.  Woehensehrift  14  (1899):  501-508.  — -- 

YII.  Internationaler  Geographen-Congress  Berlin,  28  September  bis  4  Oktobsr 
1899. 

German  Colonies.  ' 

Jahrcsbericht  iiber  die  Entwickelung  dcr  Deutschen  Sobntxffebiete  im  Jahre 
1898-1899.  ( Beilage  zum  Deutschen  Kolonialblatt  1900.)  BerUn :  E.  8w  Mittkr 
und  Sohn,  1900.    Size  12  x  9,  pp.  318. 
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■fliiMiniaTi  Geographital  BoeUlf.  

Notice  Bur  la  Soci^t^  Bomnaine  de  Qdographie  (1875<1900).    Bucarest:  J.  V. 
Soceou,  1899.    Size  9i  X  6},  pp.  24. 

niT0L  jrtffenoiL 

A  Xew  Bide  to  Khiva.    By  Bobert  L.  Jefferson.    London :  Methnen  &  Co.,  1899. 
Sise  8  X  5},  pp.  xii.  and  312.   lUwtraUtma,  Price  6$.   Pretented  by  the  PMi$her§, 
The  narrative  of  a  cycle  ride  aoroet  Oermany,  Austria,  Hnngary,  South  BusBia,  and 
le  Kirghiz  steppe  to  Khiva.     The  cyclist  wss  obliged  to  make  use  of  camels  in  cross- 
g  the  desert.    The  whole  journey  was  a  remarkable  feat  of  endurance,  and  contains 
an  of  geographical  interest  than  is  usual  in  such  works. 
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By  J.  0OUI8.  Map  Omraiot,  B.a.8. 


ZUBOFX. 
Bflaiid  and  WalM.  OrdjuuMa  •urrtT^ 

Pablioationfl  issued  ainoe  February  8, 1900i 
6-ineh— Oounty  Maps : — 

Bnolandahd  Wales  (revision) :— Cheshire,  7  8.K.,  45  h.i.,59  n.k.,  64a  n.eT,  dfiTwr, 
65  N.W.,  8.K.  Derbyshire,  21  b.k.  Staffordshire,  las..  Westmorland,  24  s.w.,  25  v.w. 
Is.  each. 

S6-iiieh— Parish  Maps:— 
Bkoland  ahd  Walbs  (revision) :— Berkshire,  XII.  8,  7, 12 ;  XIY.  9. 13, 14 ;  XT. 
14 ;  XVII.  7,  8;  XVIIL  3,  4;  XXXIII.  2,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12:  XXXV.  18.  Sneks, 
XIII.  12,  13, 16;  XrV.  7, 10,  11 ;  XV.  2,  9, 11, 12, 13, 15;  XVII.  12.  16;  XVIU. 
2 ;  XIX.  1 ;  XX.  6, 16.  Oumberlaad,  XXXV.  8 ;  XLVII.  13 ;  LIV.  8. 12 ;  LV.  4, 
5 ;  LVI.  1 ;  LVIII.  5, 13, 14 ;  LXI.  2,  8.    Derbyshire,  XXXIV.  14 ;  XXXV.  18  ; 

XXXVn.  8, 12 ;  XXXVIII.  6,  9 ;  XLII.  12,  15. 16.  Denbighshire,  I.  i4  and  15 ; 
III.  3,  7,  8,  11, 12, 15, 16 ;  IV.  13;  VI.  4,  7,  8;  VII.  1,  2,  3,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12, 13, 
14, 16;  XI.  16;  XII.  1,  2,  3,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11, 13,  14,  15,  16;  XVI.  4 ;  XVII.  1,  5, 
11 ;  XX.  6;  XXIV.  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11, 13, 14,  16;  XXV.  5,  9.  10,  11, 12,  14 ; 
XXVI.  5;  XXXI.  1,  2.  4,  11;  XXXII.  1,  2,  7;  XXXIII.  2,  6;  XXXV.  2  r 
XXXIX.  10.  Glamorganshire,  XI.  6 ;  XVIII.  5, 13 ;  XXVII.  8 ;  XXXVI.  2,  3,  4, 
6,  6,  7, 15;  XLII.  10,  14,  16 ;  XLV.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12 ;  XLVI.  1,  3,  5,  7. 
Hottinghamshire,  IX.  11, 13,  16:  XV.  2,  4,  6,  7, 14  ;  XVI.  3,  4,  16 ;  XX.  3,  5,  7, 8, 
9.  11, 12,  13, 15 ;  XXL  2,  5,  6,  7,  9, 10;  XXIV.  1. 2,  5,7,  8, 9, 10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 15, 
16;  XXV.  1,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14;  XXVI.  1.  5,  6,  9,  10,  14. 
Vorthamptonshire,  LXVI.  13;  LXVII.  1.  Oxfordshire,  IX.  16;  XL  12. 14, 15; 
Xin.  12  ;  XIV.  4,  7,  9,  10,  11, 13,  14 ;  XV.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15. 16  r 
XVL  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11, 12,  13, 15,  16 ;  XVIL  1,  2.  3,  5,  6,  7.  8,  9.  10,  11, 12, 13. 
14,  15,  16;  XXL  4;  XXIL  2,  3,  4 ;  XXIIL  10;  XXXIIL  15;  XXXIX.  8. 
SUffordshire,  XIV.  12,  14;  XV.  9;  XVIIL  4,  12;  XIX.  4,8, 12;  XX.  12,  16. 
mitshire.  IIL  7,  8, 10, 11, 12. 14, 1$,  16 ;  IV.  7,  8. 10. 12. 18, 14, 15 ;  V.  9, 13,  16 ; 
VI.  6,  9,  1 1,  13,  15 ;  VIIL  1.  2,  3,  4 ;  IX.  8, 12. 14,  15 ;  X.  1,  2,  3,  5,  9 ;  XI.  1,  3,  5, 
7  ;  XVL  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  10, 11, 12, 14,  15, 16;  XXUI.  2,  3,  4,  7, 10. 11,  12 ;  XXX. 
2,6,7,9,10,11.    S$,eacfL 

Hiscellaneous :— Oounty  Diagrams,  scale  2  miles  to  1  inch,  printed  in  colours, 
showing  unions,  sanitary  dlBtricts,  boroughs,  and  civil  parishes ;  also  the  g jm  scale 
sheet  liQes,'yiz.  Cambridgeshire,  Cardiganshire,  Montgomeryshire,  and  Oxfordshire. 
Price  3«.  each, 
(JR  Stanford,  Agent) 

Etstorieal  Atlas.  Poole. 

Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Decline  of  the  Boman  Empire ; 
comprisiDg  also  parts  of  the  New  World  connected  with  European  History. 
Edited  by  Beginald  Laoe  Poole,  h.a.,  fh.d..  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  and 
Lecturer  in  Diplomatic,  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Psrt  xxv.  Oxford :  the 
Clarendon  Press ;  London,  Edinburgh,  Glssgow,  and  New  York :  Henry  Frowde, 
MA. ;  Edinburgh  :  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston.  1900.  Price  3«.  Cd.  Presented  by  the 
Clarendon  Press. 

The  present  issue  of  this  Atlas,  Part  xxv.,  contains  the  following  maps :  No.  40, 
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Germany  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1()48,  bj  the  Bcv.  J.  P.  Whitney,  mjl;  Na99. 
the  French  Empire  in  1810,  by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  m.a.  ;  and  No.  88,  The  United  8«iftei 
of  America  after  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  Hugh  B.  Egerton,  m.a.  Each  map  ii  •eooB- 
panied  by  explanatory  letterpress. 

Portugal.  PortnguMo  BvnamtL 

Portugal.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1*6  stat.  mile  to  an  inch.  Sheets :  2,  Laionoo;  S, 
Chaves;  36,  Qulnta.  Levantada  constmida  e  gravada  pela  Dire9cfto  Genldoi 
trabalhos  geodesioos  e  topographicos,  Publicada  em  1898, 1899. 

ASIA. 

Asia.  Sandoe  Oeographiqne  da  TAzmM,  luii 

Asie.     Scale  1 :  1,000,000  or  15*8  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.    Sheets :  Rang  NeoBg. 

Pdkin,  Moukden,  Tcheng-Te-Fou,  Vladivostok,  Nankin,  Quelpaert,  S^onL    Desui 

heliogravd  et  public  par  le  Service  G^graphiqne  de  I'Armee,  Paris.    Price  1-25/r. 

each  ^eet. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  title,  these  sheets  include  those  parts  of  China,  BusBit,i]id 
Korea  with  regard  to  which  a  great  deal  of  political  interest  is  felt  at  the  present  time. 
The  map  is  very  nicely  drawn,  soundings  are  given  along  the  coast,  and  all  mesni  d 
oommunication  are  shown. 

China.  BiiliL 

Map  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Swalow,  from  Phcng-Hai  in  the  south-west  to  Chtn- 
An  on  the  east,  and  Yung-Ting  in  the  north,  with  the  ooorse  of  the  North  Han  to 
Ting-Cliow  and  West  Han  to  Moilim.  Scale  1 :  63,360  or  1  mile  to  an  inch.  Bj 
Bev.  W.  Biddel,  m.d.    London  :  McCorquodale,  1899.    12  sheets. 

In  this  map  the  ooast-line  is  taken  from  the  Admiralty  charts,  and  the  chief  iilsi^ 
positions  are  fixed  by  plane-table  or  sextant,  the  details  being  filled  in  with  priinatk 
compass.  The  names  of  district  cities  are  given  in  Mandarin  Chinese,  with  local  mbb 
underneath.  Where  names  would  be  crowded,  numbers  have  been  used,  beginning  t^ 
ending  in  each  5-mile  square,  the  position  of  which  in  each  deg^ree  is  marked  by 
numbers  at  sides  of  the  sheets,  in  order  to  find  names  by  an  index.  A  full  explsnsiioB 
is  given  of  the  symbols  used  in  the  map. 

The  map  is  a  lithographic  facsimile  of  the  original  drawing  by  Dr.  RiddeL 

AFBICA. 
Sontli  Africa.  JToliitH. 

Special  Map  to  illustrate  the  Military  Operations  in  South  AfHca,  1900.  W.  &  A 
K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh  &  London.    Price  Is.,  coloured, 

Tnnii.  Serriee  OeogXA^hiqne  da  PArmee,  Fub. 

Carte  topographique  de  la  Tunisie.  Scale  1 :  50,000  or  0'8  stat.  mile  to  an  ineh. 
Sheet  Ixxiii.,  Kerker.  Dres8<^,  heliograv^  et  public  par  le  Service  G«ographiqai 
de  I'Arm^,  Paris.    Price  1.50/r. 

West  Africa.  "  La  Bftp^ba  Coltiiak*' 

Gouvernement  General  de  la  Cote  Oecidentalc  d*Afrique.  Scale  1 :  4,000,000  or  6S 
slat,  miles  to  an  inch.    "  La  Depdche  Coloniale,"  Lundi  12  F^vrier  1909.    Paria 

AMSEICA. 
Korth-Wett  Canada.  Inrrtyor-GaMrari  (Nba 

Map  of  Parts  of  the  Yukon  Territory  and  Mackenzie  District.  Soale  1 : 1,267;8M 
or  20  stat  miles  to  an  inch.  Surveyor-Gtoneral'a  Offioe,  Ottawa,  1899.  PreJetdei 
by  the  SurteyoT'General  of  Canada, 

Mr.  W.  Thibaudeau  has  compiled  this  map,  under  Mr.  Ogilvie'a  direetioD,  fitMiiO 
the  most  recent  sources  of  information,  which  are  acknowledged  in  a  note.  Tlw  otgscik 
of  the  map  is  to  show  the  course  of  the  Peel  river  and  its  tributariea.  It  has  bstt 
printed  for  the  me  of  the  Survey  0£Qce  onlv,  and  is  not  intended  for  public  distribatka. 
There  is  no  hill  shading,  but  the  supposed  line  of  watershed  between  the  Tokoo  ttl 
Mackenzii'  basics  is  laid  down. 

AV8TBALIA. 
Weftem  Australia.  riMfU 

Topographical  Map  of  Menzies,  North  Coolgardie  Gold  Field.  8eale  4  inobeiti 
a  mile.    By  W.  D.  Campbell,  Topographical  Surveyor,  1899.    Geological  Sorfsf 
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FH0T0OBAPH8. 

Cin%diaii  Booky  Konntalni.  WUeox 

Five  Picturesquo  Landsoapes  in  the  Canadian  Rooky  MountaioB.  By  Walter  D. 
Wilcox,  Esq,  f.r.o.s.  New  York  and  London:  G.  B.  Putnam's  Sons,  1900. 
Presented  by  W.  D.  Wileox,  Etq.,  F.R.0,8. 

These  are  a  very  beautiful  set  of  photofin^phs  of  some  of  the  most  pictuTcscpM 
scenery  of  the  Canadian  Rocky  mountains.    The  following  is  the  list  of  their  titles  :- 

(1)  At  the  foot  of  the  Rockies ;  (2)  Moraine  lake ;  (3)  Lake  Aline ;  (4)  3Ionni 
Asfiiniboiiie ;  (5)  Evening. 

Hew  Oninoa  axid  Faoifio  Islands.  Brow& 

Fifty-two  Photographs  of  British  and  German  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  and 
Solomon  Islands.    By  Rev.  G.  Brown,  d.d.    PreietUed  by  Rev,  O,  Brown,  D.D. 

Although  the  circumstances  under  which  these  photographs  were  taken  by  Dr. 
George  Brown  must  at  times  ha?e  made  his  task  a  difficult  one,  he  has  neverthelett 
succeeded  in  producing  remarkably  good  specimens.  The  selection  of  subjects  bai 
>>een  carefully  made  to  illustrate  the  scenery  and  natives,  together  with  their  dwellliigs, 
implements,  etc.    The  titles  are  as  follows : — 

British  Netc  Guinea. — (1)  London  Missionary  Society  station.  Port  Moresby ;  (2) 
View  from  mifision  house,  Port  Moresby ;  (3)  Street  in  Port  Moresby ;  (4)  Street  in 
Port  Moresby;  (5)  Street,  Elevara  island.  Port  Moresby;  (6)  Elevara  island.  Port 
Moresby ;  (7)  New  Guinea  stone  clubs ;  (8)  Women  coming;  from  work ;  (9)  School- 
girls at  mission  station,  Dobu;  (10)  Three  schoolboys.  Dobu ;  (11)  Native  hooss^' 
Dobu;  (12,  13)  Part  of  circular  village,  Fergusson  island;  (14)  Women  and  girii» 
Dobu;  (15)  Women,  Normanby  island;  (IG)  Women  cooking,  Normanby  island;  (II), 
Group  of  natives,  Normanby  island ;  (18)  Natives,  Normanby  island. 

Oerman  Neio  Guinea. — (19)  Group  of  natives ;  (20)  Women  and  children ;  (21,! 
Women ;  (23-26)  Natives  ;  (27)  Man  in  the  act  of  shooting. 

New  Bntain.^2S)  Native  village ;  (29,  30)  Native  dances ;  (31)  Fijian  daMBL: 
Solomon  lilandt. — (32)  Natives,  Shortland  group;   (S3)  Tambu  house,  SI 
group;  (34)  House  and  natives,  Rubiana,  New  Georgia;  (35)  Canoe,  RnbiaiM^ 
Georgia ;  (36)  Canoe  and  wooden  figure,  Rubiana,  New  Georgia ;  (37)  Sacred 
in  bush,  Rubiana,  New  Georgia;  (38,  39)  Figure  showin?  distension  of  lobe  of  the  i 
Rubiana,  New  Georgia;  (40)  Gem u,  chief  of  Rubiana,  New  Georgia;  (41)  Man 
women,  Rubiana,  New  Georgia ;  (42)  Burial-place,  Rubiana,  showini?  miniatnie  ^ 
in  which  the  skull  of  dead  relatives  is  placed :  (43,  44)  Natives  of  Shortlaads 
(45)  Village,  Aola;  (46,  47)  Village  scene,  Marau,  Guadalc^mar;  (48)  Beaoh 
Florida ;  (49)  Two  natives,  Marau ;  (50)  Three  men  and  boy,  Marau ;  (51)  Wc 
and  children,  Marau ;  (52)  Head  hunter's  canoe,  Marau. 

Yanoonver  Island.  Victoria  Book  and  Statienwyfti 

Photographic  View  Album  of  Picturesquo  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island.     PuUidiad 
by  Victoria  Book  &  Stationery  Co.,  Victoria,  B.C.    Presented  by  Lieui,  TrUi§» 
Danwreuther,  B.N, 
The  titles  are  given  below  :  — 

(1)  Looking  from  the  new  Government  buildings,  James  bay,  Victoria ;  (2)  JtMt 
bay,  from  cathedral ;  (3)  James  bay*  looking  west  from  cathedral ;  (4,  5)  Parliaafliil 
buildings,  Victoria;  (6)  East  side.  Parliament  buildings ;  (7)  Government  street;  (8) 
Poet  Office;  (9)  St.  Anne's  convent;  (10,  11)  Beaoon  hill  park;  (12)  Moant  Bakv* 
from  Victoria ;  (13)  Esquimalt  church  and  royal  roads ;  (14)  H.M.  ships  in  Etqnimit 
harbour;  (15)  Outer  harbour;  (16)  Olympic  range,  from  Victoria;  (17)  The  Qcm, 
Victoria  Arm  ;  (18)  Naval  canteen  grounds,  Esquimalt ;  (19)  St.  Andrew's  PresbytetuB 
church.  Metropolitan  Methodist  church,  Roman  Catholic  church;  (20)  Salmon  ^a^ 
near  Yale;  30,000  Fraser  river  salmon ;  (21)  A  catch  of  trout  before  breakfast;  Spioali 
falls,  Albemi  district,  V.I. ;  (22)  Sporting  views  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria. 


N^.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  «oolleotion  of 
graphs  which  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Room,  if  all  the  Vellcnm 
of  the  Sooiety  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  wodIA 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  bs 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photograp]i%  H 
will  be  useftd  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  end  Ul 
address  are  given. 
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Zanzibar,  and  of  the  Uganda  nulwa;  and  Mr.  Stallibraas,  the  director  of 
telegropbg,  I  endeavoured  to  fix  telegraphioall;  the  longitude  of  Nairobi 
am  a  base  for  our  work.  Most  nnfortonately,  the  iky  was  overoaet  on 
two  BaoceauTedayB  selected  for  the  operation ;  then  the  spread  of  small- 
pox oompelled  ns  to  dear  preoipitately  &om  Nairobi  under  threat  of 
quarantine.  On  my  return  from  Kenya,  the  PhiloTnel  had  gone  to 
Delagoa  bay  to  take  part  in  the  Boer  war. 

We  parted  from  Ur.  and  Hrs.  Hinde  at  Nairobi,  but  we  owe  bo 
mnoh  to  their  kind  help,  that  they  must  be  counted  aa  members  of  tlie 
expeditiou  in  charge  of  the  base. 

The  last  detachment  of  the  caravan  left  the  r>ulway  on  July  26,  and 


Vnarohed  to  our  first  oarap  on  the  Nairobi  river,  9  miles  from  the  station. 
There  we  oooceutrated,  and  after  a  day's  delay  oommeuoed  our  journey 
to  Kenya  in  the  morning  mist  of  the  28th.  All  told  we  were  170 
strong — six  Europeans,  sixty-six  Swahilia,  two  tall  Masai  guides,  and 
the  remainder  naked  Wakikuyn.  For  four  days  we  crossed  the  Eapoti 
plains,  steering  by  Donyo  Sabuk,  the  "great  mountain"  of  the  Masai. 
The  plains  are  treeless  and  carpeted  with  sweet  grass,  which  at  this 
season  was  bnmed  brown  and  crumbled  under  the  foot.  In  addition  to 
the  Nairobi,  we  crossed  three  considerable  streams — the  Buiru,  the 
Damku,  and  the  Thika — whose  waters,  thigh-deep,  are  drawn  from  the 
elopes  of  Kikuyn  away  to  the  north-west.  Their  winding  valleys  are 
trenched  into  the  plateau,  and  along  the  bottoms  a  continuous  belt  of 
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■with  no  great  expoaditiire  of  time,  to  convey  a  well-equipped  expedition 
in  a  state  of  European  health  to  the  foot  of  tlie  mountain,  aud  that  saoh. 
an  expedition  would  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  oompletiug  tJie 
revelation  of  its  alpioe  Becrets. 

Eail-head  having  arrived  at  the  requisite  point  in  the  Bummer  of 
last  year,  our  party,  oonsieting  of  six  Europeans,  left  Marseilles  on 
Jnne  1 0.  My  oolloagues  were  Mr.  C.  B.  Hauaburg,  who  shared  with 
ine  the  expense  of  the  expedition:  Mr.  E.  H.  Saunders,  a  collector j 
Mr.  C.  F.  Cum  burn,  a  taxidermist ;  C6ear  Oilier,  an  Alpine  gnide  from 
Courmayeur;  and  Joseph  Brocherel,  a  porter  from  the  same  village. 
We  were  aided  by  a  grant  from  this  Society.  IMr.  Hausbnrg  was  good 
enongh  to  act,  not  merely  aa  photographer,  but  also  as  camp-master, 
thns  leaving  me  free  for  observation  and  survey.  The  most  important 
item  in  our  equipment  was  a  series  of  forty  boxes,  tin-lined,  each 
weighing  25  lbs.,  and  containing  a  day's  complete  rations  for  eis 
white  men.  Two  of  these  bores  were  a  man's  load,  and  we  carried 
them  to  the  mountain,  where  food  could  not  be  obtained.  They  served 
our  pur]iose  admirdbly,  and  in  a  year  of  unusual  drought  were  the  basis 
of  our  success.  By  any  other  method  of  packing,  theft  and  waste  would 
have  compelled  retreat  long  before  our  work  was  aooompliahed. 

We  reached  Zanzibar  on  June  28,  and,  warned  by  a  telegram  from 
JUombasa  informing  us  that  other  caravans  wore  about  to  set  oat  for 
the  interjor.and  that  porters  were  in  nnusual  demand,  we  aeked  for  and 
obtained  the  kind  permission  of  General  Matthews,  the  Sultan's  first 
minister,  to  recruit  Swahilis  in  Zanzibar.  On  July  4  we  landed  at 
Mombasa,  where  famine-strickeQ  Wanyika  were  engaged  on  relief  works, 
and  small -pox  was  prevalent.  We  therefore  arranged  with  Major 
£outtar,  to  whom  our  thanks  are  due,  that  the  fifty-nine  Zanzibaris,  who 
arrived  on  the  6th,  should  march  to  the  fort  and  be  isolated  for  the 
night.  On  the  following  morning  they  were  placed  in  the  train  and 
«ent  to  rail-bead,  then  at  Nairobi,  a  three  days'  journey  from  Mombasa. 
Mr.  Ilausburg  took  charge  of  them,  and  with  him  there  went  the  other 
four  Europeans,  while  I  remained  at  Mombasa  until  the  12th,  oompletiog 
our  arrangements.  The  advanced  party  were  delayed  by  a  railway 
accident,  and  Hauaburg  had  to  undertake  the  transhipment  of  all  our 
goods  at  midnight.  During  my  stay  at  Mombasa,  I  enjoyed  the  very 
kind  hospitality  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Uganda  railway  and  Mrs. 
Whitehouse. 

At  Nairobi  we  camped  alongside  Mr,  S.  L.  Hinde,  the  collector  of 
Masailand.  There  we  recruited  looal  porters,  with  the  invaluable  help 
of  Mr.  F.G.Hall,  the  well-known  distriot  officer  at  Fort  Smith,  We  also 
learned  something  of  the  ways  of  the  country  and  of  its  game,  aud 
spent  pleasant  days  in  the  comjiany  of  the  railway  aud  rrote;!tomte 
offioials.  With  the  aid  of  Captain  Bearcroft  of  H.M.S.  Philomel,  of 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  and  Mr.  Anderson,  their  muuger  ftt 
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ianziboT,  and  of  the  Uganda  railway  and  Hr.  Stallibraas,  the  diieotor  of 
ilegrapha,  I  endeavonred  to  fix  telegraphioally  the  longitude  of  Nairobi 
I  a  base  for  our  work.  Most  unfortunately,  the  sky  was  overcast  on 
TO  snocessiTe  days  seleoted  for  the  operation ;  then  the  spread  of  small- 
yx.  compelled  as  to  dear  precipitately  &om  Nairobi  under  threat  of 
aatantine.  On  my  retnm  from  Kenya,  the  Philomel  had  gone  to 
ifll^oa  bay  to  take  part  in  tlie  Boer  war. 

We  parted  fti)m  Mr.  and  Hrs.  Hinde  at  Nairobi,  bnt  we  owe  so 
mob  to  their  kind  help,  that  they  most  be  counted  as  members  of  tiie 
cpedition  in  charge  of  the  base. 

The  last  detaobment  of  the  caravan  left  the  railway  on  July  26,  and 
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narohed  to  onr  first  camp  on  the  Nairobi  river,  9  miles  from  the  station. 
Pbere  we  concentrated,  and  after  a  day's  delay  commenced  onr  journey 
a  Kenya  in  the  morning  mist  of  the  28th.  All  told  we  were  170 
itrong — six  Enropeaus,  sixty-six  Swahilia,  two  tall  Masai  gnides,  and 
;be  remainder  naked  Wakiknyn.  For  four  days  we  crossed  the  Kapoti 
alains,  steering  by  Donyo  Sabak,  the  "great  moantain"  of  the  Masai. 
The  plains  are  treeless  and  carpeted  with  sweet  grass,  which  at  this 
(eason  was  bnrned  brown  and  cmmbled  under  the  foot.  In  addition  to 
;be  Nairobi,  we  crossed  three  considerable  streams— the  Ruiru,  the 
Damkn,  and  the  Thika — whose  waters,  thigh-deep,  are  drawn  from  the 
dopes  of  Kikuyu  away  to  the  north-west.  Their  winding  valleys  are 
.resohed  into  the  plateau,  and  along  the  bottoms  a  continuous  belt  of 
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tree  and  bush  overarches  tlie  river-ohanoel.  There  was  evidence  of 
lions  at  tLa  river-banfcs,  but  game  was  not  very  abandant  in  this  part 
of  the  plain,  although  vro  had  soen  herds  of  1500  zebra,  wildebeeate, 
and  hartebeeste  at  a  distance  of  20  or  30  miles  to  southward  beyond  the 
Kairobi  station.  Rhiuooeros  were  the  most  striking  tenants  of  the 
waste.  On  two  ocoasioQS,  when  we  went  more  than  usually  near  to  them, 
they  charged  into  the  caravan,  fortunately  without  serious  effect. 

At  one  point  the  Nairobi  river,  flowing  flush  with  the  plain  and 
encumbered  with  tall  mop-headed  papyrus,  suddenly  plunges  into  a 
gorge  with  twin  falls  divided  by  an  islet.  The  gorge  head,  moist  with 
spray,  is  choked  with  tropical  vegetation,  including  palms,  which  we 
had  not  seen  since  we  left  Vol,  only  100  miles  from  the  coast. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Atbi,  here  called  the  Begasi,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Donyo  Sabuk,  we  fell  in  with  Mbuthia,  a  wizened  Kikuyu  chief,  with 
avarice  and  cunning  written  in  every  line  of  his  face,  who  was  return- 
ing to  his  village  from  a  visit  to  Kir.  Ainsworth  at  MachakoB.  He 
brought  two  cows,  the  one  a  gift  to  him  from  Mr.  Ainsworth,  the  other 
for  me  to  present  on  the  Sub- Commissioner's  behalf  to  the  principal 
mzee  or  elder  of  Meranga.  As  long  as  he  was  with  us  it  was  Mbuthla's 
proud  function,  like  a  Hebrew  king,  to  make  pretence  of  driving  these 
cows.  If  they  strayed,  his  attendants  turned  them  agaiu  to  walk  in 
front  of  him. 

On  July  31  we  made  a  march  of  15  miles  from  the  Athi  to  Muluka. 
Ubuthia's  village.  Our  way  lay  over  the  plain  and  across  the  Thika 
river  into  a  country  set  thinly  with  scraggy  trees,  like  a  great  apple 
orchard  with  drought-burned  grass.  This  is  the  march-laud  betweeu 
the  grassy  plain  of  the  Masai  and  the  cultivated  hills  and  valleys  of 
the  Wakikuyu.  Gradually  the  grass  became  longer  aud  greener,  until 
at  last  it  was  shoulder-high  and  seed-topped.  Then  we  came  suddenly 
to  the  brink  of  the  deep  valley  of  the  Thuge  brook,  along  which,  in 
the  bottom,  wound  a  atrip  of  irrigated  cornland.  On  the  opposite  side, 
in  a  glade  of  the  bush  which  ran  up  the  slope,  we  pitched  our  camp  in 
close  ueighbourhood  to  Muluka. 

Here  our  troubles  began,  for  our  Kikuyu  headmen  came  to  us  with 
strong  expressions  of  distrust  as  to  the  intentions  of  their  countryman, 
Hbuthia.  It  took  some  diplomacy  to  secure  peace,  and  that  evening  we 
for  the  first  time  put  a  boma  or  feoce  round  the  camp,  aud  the  white  men 
took  turn  in  keeping  guard.  Kezt  day  wc  made  a  state  entry  into 
Mnlnka,  photographed  Mbuthia  and  his  wives,  and  shifted  camp  across 
the  ridge  on  which  the  village  is  placed,  into  the  next  valley— that  of  the 
Hula  brook.  It  was  in  this  district  that  Mr.  Uaalam,  one  of  the  Protec- 
torate officers,  had  been  murdered  a  short  time  before,  and  here  a 
neighbour  of  Mbuthla's,  MudiuofKatumba,  a  man  of  singularly  decoitful 
and  repellent  countenance,  intrigued  with  the  Wakikuyn  of  onr  caravan, 
trying  to  make  them  desert  us,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  looting  what 
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■we  oonld  not  carry  without  their  sid.  In  the  evening,  by  firelight,  onr 
Kiknjn  headmen  endeavonred  to  oounteraot  his  and  aimilar  inflnenoee 
t^  orations,  whose  resounding  periods  and  eloquent  vowel  sonnds  were 
sednotiTe  even  to  those  of  ns  who  oonld  not  understand  a  word  that  waa 
spoken.  Aa  the  peroration  was  reached  the  orator  put  questions  to  the 
orowd,  who  replied  unanimously,  with  an  effeot  which  resembled  the 
rapid  recital  of  the  Ghnroh  Litany,  pnnctnated  by  the  loud  gmnting 


x«Bponsee  of  the  oongregation.  These  Eikuyu  headmen  behaved  well  on 
the  whole,  and  were  loyal  to  us  in  spite  of  considerable  temptations. 
Hext  morning,  however,  the  whole  body  of  Eikayu  porters  attempted  to 
desert,  and  were  only  checked  by  a  display  of  firearms. 

From  this  until  August  6  we  struck  northward  and  eastward 
tbiongh  a  difSonlt  country  with  aaopetsive  ridges  at  right  angles  to 
onr  path,  and  deep-cut  valleys  between  them.  Kich  banana  shambas 
crowned  the  summits;  irrigated  strips  of  maize  wound  along  the 
valleys.     From  a   single    prominent  point  in   one  of  these  valleys  I 
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oonnted  fourteen  separate  Tillages.  The  soil  was  of  a  brilliant  red; 
the  graea  was  green,  and  the  wild-flowers  of  an  English  aspect;  the 
well-trodden  paths  were  often  sunk  like  DsTonshire  lanes,  and  when 
the  morning  dew  was  on  the  weeds,  and  the  bananas  for  a  moment  oat 
of  eight,  the  whole  scene  appeared  familiar  and  far  from  equatorial. 

There  aeems  to  be  no  superior  government  among  the  Wakikayn, 
and  our  fortunes  varied  with  the  character  and  temper  of  each  local 
ohief  or  elder.  At  one  camp,  on  the  Iseragua  brook,  the  whole  country- 
side waa  afraid  of  us,  and  through  fear  wan  hostile.  At  night  large 
fires  lit  up  the  hilltops  around  us,  the  centres,  no  doubt,  of  shanri  and 
medicine-making.  A  woman,  probably  a  spy,  tried  to  gain  entry  to 
the  boma,  and  our  old  Masai,  Ndani,  got  hold  of  ber  by  the  wrist 
across  the  fence  and  'was  about  to  run  her  through  with  his  sword,  bat 
Hausburg  saved  her,  and  she  got  away.  In  the  morning  we  found  that 
the  guides  had  deserted,  and  that  no  natives  were  visible  except  a 
group  of  epearmen  high  up  on  one  of  the  remoter  paths.  We  sent  ont 
an  armed  party  with  our  Kikayn  headmen,  who,  after  long  parley  at  a 
distance  gradually  reduced,  finally  brought  in  two  chiefs  trembling 
like  aspens.  With  these  we  set  out.  and  by  much  shouting  they 
induced  others  to  join  us.  None  the  less,  an  arrow  fell  at  my  feet  when 
we  were  traversing  a  thicket  that  day. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  was  our  treatment  by  Waoganga,  an  eldsr 
whose  village  was  perched  on  the  highest  and  steepest  ridge  which  we 
had  to  traverse.  After  having  rather  nervously  climbed  some  500  feet 
under  the  eyes  of  spearmen  perohed  on  the  rocks  above  us,  we  were  sor- 
prised  by  a  warm  handshake  from  a  tall  dignified  savage,  supported  by 
his  eon  and  by  colleagues,  and  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  his  hai«m, 
who  presented  to  us  a  "  chit,"  or  letter,  which  he  had  obtained  from 
Mr.  Lane  when  on  a  visit  to  Ritui,  and  with  it  the  finest  sheep  which 
we  received  as  a  present  during  the  whole  of  our  journey.  We  were 
still  more  surprised  to  find  that  some  men,  whom  our  Swahilis  and  Masai 
would  have  disarmed  and  plundered  aa  suspects  but  for  a  fortunate 
interference  on  our  part,  had  been  guides  sent  out  by  Wanganga  to  bring 
us  safely  across  bis  country.  I  was  much  impressed  about  this  time 
by  the  significance  of  an  inquiry  from  a  chief  as  to  whether  I  was  a 
good  or  a  bad  white  man. 

On  August  6  we  marched  out  of  the  hill  country  of  Kikuyu — whtoh 
is  a  trenched  and  denuded  lava  plateau — over  the  brow  of  the  goeisaio 
hill  Kandundu,  with  an  extensive  view  upon  plains  to  eastward,  and 
then  through  the  gap  between  the  gneissio  hills,  Eamati  and  Kambijo, 
across  the  iSagaaa,  to  the  plain  which  is  the  beginning  of  Meranga.  Here 
we  pitched  camp  and  stayed  for  three  dajs.  In  the  last  two  marches 
we  had  again  had  to  deal  with  rivers  rather  than  brooks,  and  of  those 
the  Maragua,  the  Eaiahne,  and  the  Mathioya  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Meranga   is   a  country  about  -30  miles  across,  extending  from  the 
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SaganA  northward  to  the  edge  of  the  Eeuya  forests.  It  hu  very  definite 
limito.  We  entered  it  when  we  crossed  the  Sagana ;  we  left  it  when 
we  oroBBed  the  Ragati.  It  is  part  of  Kiknyn,  and  yet  very  distinct 
fTom  the  remainder  of  that  land.  It  appears  to  be  ruled  by  a  system 
of  informal  meetings,  or  shanriB,  of  elders,  who  sit  on  little  stools  in  a 
great  ring,  Snoh  a  shanri  was  held  within  sight  of  our  osmp  on  the 
day  of  oar  arrival,  snmntoned,  no  doubt,  by  Magonie,  the  elder  of  the 
neighbonring  village,  with  whom  we  had  made  friende.  Through  our 
glasses  we  watched  one  orator  after  another  address  the  assembly,  and 
daylight  was  failing  before  the  interpreter  came  to  announce  that  "  tha 


rich  men  of  Meranga,"  as  be  put  it,  had  oome  to  visit  as.  The  shanri 
bad,  iu  fact,  adjourned  to  our  oamp,  and  when  the  ring  had  been 
re-established,  and  when  Haosburg  and  I  had  joined  it,  and  Magonie  had 
made  speeohee,  we  were  informed  that  the  Wameranga  were  our  friends, 
and  would  do  all  they  could  for  us.  Then  the  fifty  Wosee  rose,  and, 
shaking  hands  with  us,  filed  away  each  to  his  own  village,  or,  in  the 
oaee  of  the  more  remote,  to  stay  the  night  with  Magonie.  Even  at  thta 
first  interview,  however,  we  heard  that  the  Wameranga  were  at  enmity 
with  the  Kikuyu  peoples,  through  whose  territories,  beyond  Meranga, 
we  should  have  to  approach  the  western  foot  of  Kenya,  and  that  oon- 
seqnently  there  were  limits  to  their  power  of  helping  us.     Accidentally 
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I  learned,  what  I  afterwards  abnndaDtlj  verified,  that  Heranga  has  ao 
iilteroative  name,  Ilyaini.  There  ia  eoine  legend  about  a  great  chief, 
who  was  the  father  or  founder  of  the  country,  and  had  two  names, 
Meranga  and  Ilyaini. 

Along  the  north  bank  of  the  Sagana  is  a  most  elaborate  system  of 
pita  intended  to  trap  hippopotamus,  which  are  still  pleotiful  in  the 
river,  and  invade  the  native  shambae  by  night,  doing  much  damage. 
These  pits  are  large  and  extend  ao  far  that  together  they  constltnte 
a  oonaiderable  work  of  engineering.  We  found  frequent  hippopotamUH 
skulls  in  their  neighboarhood,  each  the  reoord  of  a  feast,  for  all  the 
bones  ejccepC  the  skull  had  been  removed,  and  the  teeth  hod  gone  from 
that.  To  supply  our  men  with  meat,  Hauaburg  shot  two  hippopotamus 
in  a  pool  3  miles  above  our  camp,  into  which  the  Sagana  and  Ragati 
rivers  fall  over  edges  of  the  lava  sheets  which  here  underlie  the  plain, 
I!ut  be  won  greatest  renown  by  killing  a  hawk  on  the  wing,  a  feat  not 
usually  attempted  by  the  native  bowmen.  1  tried  in  vain  to  obtain 
astronomical  sights.  For  many  days  the  weather  here  and  at  previous 
camps  followed  a  constant  regime.  It  did  not  rain,  but  the  sky  was 
always  overoast,  except  for  a  gleam  of  sunshine  shortly  before  evening. 
As  might  be  expected  under  such  conditions,  the  temperature  was  vary 
equable. 

We  left  Magonie's  on  August  10,  our  guides  being  three  wazee — 
Eamanga,  Eerrerri,  and  Magonie.  Kamanga  was  an  important  elder 
verging  on  old  age,  a  pleasant  man,  but  of  no  strength  of  character. 
Magonie  was  a  pushing,  boislerous  individual,  friendly  enough,  but 
rather  oppressive.  We  were  told  that  he  was  a  notorious  drunkard. 
Kerrerri  was  a  young  man  of  somewhat  Japanese  countenance,  very 
pleasant  and  intelligent,  but  of  slippery  character.  I  learned  a  great 
deal  from  him,  but  found  it  uecesuary  to  verify  everything  by  the  orosa- 
oxamination  of  more  stupid  persons.  A  young  friend  of  hia  who  joined 
us  later  was  the  hanilsomeat  man  T  saw  in  Africa,  and  it  struck  me 
frequently  that  the  b6tter-bre<l  Wakikuyu,  with  their  comparatively 
thin  lips,  copper  skin,  wetl-bridged  noses,  and  slightly  oblique  eyes, 
were  a  far  more  intelligent  people  than  the  average  negro,  more  intelli- 
gent also  than  the  negroid  rank  and  file  of  their  own  people.  In  some 
respects  resembling  the  Masai,  they  differ  markedly  from  them  in 
oharacler,  for  the  Wakikuyu  are  mercurial,  and  the  Masai  are  reserved 
and  silent.  Yet  the  Wakikuyu  have  nothing  of  the  childish  and 
fatalistic  temperament  of  the  Swahili.  They  are  responsible  free  1 
not  emancijiated  slaves. 

For  7  miles  from  Magonie's  our  way  was  over  the  plain  through 
fields  of  maize  and  mai/e  atul>ble,  and  past  lianana  groves.  For  the 
first  time  since  we  left  the  mango  trees  of  the  coast,  we  saw  really  fine 
spreading  trees  of  the  general  appearance  of  walnut-trees,  with  large 
dark    foliage — the  remainder,  uo  doubt,  of  the  forest  which  seems  to 
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re  olothed  the  greater  part  of  the  Eiknyn  oountry  at  no  distant  date, 
e  hedges  between  the  fields  were  meetly  of  wild  tomato,  and  bore 
h  fmit  and  flowers.  Beans,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  gonrds  were 
mdant.  Narrow  paths  of  greasy  red  soil  traversed  the  oonntry  in 
directions,  oroesing  the  Btreams  by  bridges  formed  of  felled  trees, 
'  trunks  of  which  are  cleft  down  tbe  centre,  the  flat  surface  being 
turned.  The  paths  were  usually  fenced  in,  and  wild  flowers  grew 
og  their  edges.  We  saw  evidence  of  tbe  use  of  manure. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  march  we  entered  a  bill  oountry,  but  tbe 
tiration  beoame  if  anything  more  extensive  and  more  continuous,  and 


I  orops  more  luxuriant,  for  we  had  now  oome  to  that  part  of  Eikuyu  in 
iohitappears  to  rain  almost  daily.  From  August  T  to  the  ISth.it  rained 
iry  day  from  midnight,  or  earlier,  until  noon  or  later.  We  travelled 
ler  the  most  depreesing  oonditions,  drenched  to  the  skin  from  tbe 
m«nt  that  we  rose,  making  short  marches  over  slippery  paths,  aud 
ohing  our  camp  on  wet  ground.  Yet  the  asjieot  of  the  oountry  was 
lething  never  to  be  forgotten.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  in  a 
:ion  previously  approached  by  half  a  dozen  white  men  at  most,  we 
versed  square  miles  of  standing  maize,  neatly  divided  by  slight 
Totvs  into  reotangnlar  half-acre  plots,  each,  we  were  told,  valued  for 
3  at  the  price  of  a  goat,  and  we  had  to  pitch  camp  in  a  market-place 
swn  with  corn-cobs,  or  to  march  for  several  miles  to  tbe  next  vacant 
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spftoe.  Aa  we  approached  the  end  of  Meranga,  however,  a  singnlai 
change  took  place  io  the  aspect  of  the  people.  At  Magocie'e,  on  the 
Sagatia,  they  had  worn  cloth,  and,  friendship  onoe  eBtablished,  had  come 
freely  into  our  camp,  maintaining  a  day-long  market  onteide  it.  Here, 
as  we  approached  the  borders  of  Wangombe  and  of  the  dreaded  Watmno- 
tumii,  even  the  chiefs  wore  ekine.  aud  for  hours  we  marched  over  a  land 
heavy  with  crops,  and  yet  saw  neither  man  nor  woman.  Again  and 
again  Eerrerri  asked  me  to  prevent  our  Swahilis  from  shouting  and 
singing,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might  not  be  frightened,  and  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  establishing  relations  with  them. 

Through  Meranga  we  followed  the  valley  of  the  Rsgati,  an  im- 
portant tributary  of  the  Sagana  not  marked  on  the  maps,  which  descends 
due  southwards  from  Kenya.  On  August  12  and  13  we  crossed  its 
upper  basin,  where  a  nnmber  of  streams  from  the  Kenya  forests  con- 
verge to  form  the  Ragati  proper.  Here  the  higher  grounds  rise  above 
the  cultivation  and  have  the  aspect  of  a  rough  Knglish  common,  of  the 
kind  that  would  here  be  overgrown  with  gorse  and  bracken.  Both  the 
uplands  and  the  stream-edges  were  brilliant  with  flowers ;  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  Meranga  is  a  paradise  of  wUd-6owers. 

On  August  13  we  crossed  the  Ragati  and  entered  the  little  country 
of  Kftleti,  ruled  by  the  chief  Wangombe,a  terror  to  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. We  were  told  that  at  the  time  of  our  visit  he  held  prisoner  the 
son  of  our  Masai,  Ndani,  and  the  brother  of  our  Meranga,  Eerrerri.  In 
the  early  morning  of  the  14th,  before  we  had  as  yet  met  the  chief, 
Magonie  and  Eerrerri  fled  from  us  rather  than  encounter  him.  We  had 
no  alternative  but  to  advance  into  his  country  without  a  guide.  We  made 
straight  for  hia  village,  with  the  efifect  that  he  came  out  to  meet  us. 
After  a  long  and  irritating  interview,  be  at  last  abandoned  his  effort  to 
iudnoe  us  to  camp  alongside  of  him,  and  undertook  to  guide  us  to  the 
Sagana  and  to  supply  us  with  food,  but  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  friends  the  Wameranga. 

We  now  marched  for  two  days  through  a  forest  containing  many 
elephants,  whose  paths  we  followed.  The  flowers  were  here  rarer,  but 
of  the  same  species  as  in  the  cultivated  country.  The  most  singular 
point,  however,  was  the  almost  complete  absence  of  winged  insects,  at 
any  rate  in  the  day-time.  Song  birds,  on  the  other  hand,  were  abun- 
dant. The  lofty  trees  were  hung  with  beard-moss.  Here  and  there 
we  traversed  green  glades,  from  which  conical  hills,  clothed  with  forest, 
oonld  be  seen  to  rise  from  among  the  trees  in  our  neighbourhood, 
Niana  and  Kehari,  the  most  prominent  of  these  hills,  became  important 
landmarks  at  a  later  stage  of  our  journey. 

The  rain  now  ceased,  though  it  obviously  jiersisted  in  the  country 
that  we  bad  traversed.  Ahead,  to  northward,  was  a  great  arch  of  bine 
sky,  a  clearing  which  had  been  seen  at  times,  low  on  the  horizon, 
from  no  distant  a  point  as  Magonie's.     The  relation  of  rain,  wind,  and 
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ad-relief  wu,  in  faot,  strikingly  illnstrated  hy  our  ezperienoes. 
IB  BOQth-owt  monBoon  waa  blowing  stroDgly  withont  depositing 
in  on  the  plains  of  the  Athl  and  Sagana,  whoeo  elevation  is  abont 
00  feeL  When  it  stmok  the  slope  of  Kiknjn,  which  rises  gradually 
im  5000  feet  to  about  7000  feet,  it  drenched  the  whole  oonntry  iide. 
le  high  plains  of  Laikipia,  which  surmonnt  the  slope  at  an  elevation 
abont  7000  feet,  were  dry.  So  radden  is  the  change  from  Eikaya  to 
likipia,  that  in  the  coarse  of  a  tingle  march  of  aboat  9  miles  we  left  a 


Ipping  forest  and  came  io  a  land  which  was  the  scene  during  the  next 
ir  weeks,  not  merely  of  prairie  fires,  but  also  of  forest  fires.  7et  in 
e  presence  of  these  fires  we  conld  see  the  heavy  bank  of  clouds  close 

band,  driving  np  over  the  brisk  of  the  plateau  and  melting  into 
in  air. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  August  15  that  we  emerged  from  the 
rest  of  Eikuyu,  and  crossing  the  Sagana  again,  here  flowing  to  sonth- 
•tward  as  a  brawling  mountain  stream,  we  pitched  the  camp  which 
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was  to  he  tte  base  of  our  operations  on  Kenya.  The  site  was  a  higli 
one,  and  gave  a  wide  view  over  the  brown  atep[>e  of  Laikipia  to  the  dis- 
taot  curves  of  the  Abordare  range.  That  evening  the  setting  snn  lit 
up  the  peak  and  snows  of  Kenya,  whioh  rose  ahraptly  above  the  forest 
cnrlain  of  the  mountain,  at  whose  edge,  splayed  out  for  aome  distance 
on  to  the  plain,  we  had  now  arrived. 

Our  Qrst  attention  was  to  comniiasariat.  Wangombe  had  promised 
US  food  for  our  porters,  and  he  now  refused  to  deliver  it  We  had  no 
alternative  but  to  detain  him  until  he  made  bia  word  good.  We  had  a 
store  of  grain,  accumulated  during  our  paaaage  through  Meranga,  but 
that  was  essential  for  the  porters  who  were  to  be  sen  ton  to  the  mountain, 
la  two  days,  as  a  consequence  of  our  action,  a  caravan  arrived,  both  of 
men  and  women,  bringing  a  considerable  supply,  for  which  we  paid 
liberally  in  cloth.  We  then  paid  off  a  portion  of  our  Wakikuyu  and 
sent  them  home.  At  the  same  time  Wagombe  left  us,  promising  further 
supplies. 

Nest  day,  August  18,  two  parties  left  the  camp — the  one,  under 
Salimani,  our  Swahili  headman,  returned  to  Wangombe's  to  buy  more 
food ;  the  other  was  the  mountain  party  in  my  own  charge.  Hausburg 
stayed  in  camp  until  the  return  of  Sulimani,  and  was  then  to  join  me. 
Of  the  porters  going  to  the  mountain,  twelve  were  equipped  to  remain 
thei-e  for  some  time,  old  Metropolitan  police  ooata,  boots,  and  extra 
blankets  being  served  out  to  them. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  my  party  made  a  short  march  to  a  point   I 
at  the  forest  edge,  close  to  that  by  which  Gregory  entered  it.     Next  j 
day  we    commenced  what   we  ospeoted    to   be   a    tedious   passage   < 
perhaps  three  days.     C^sar  and  Joseph,  woodmen  as  well  as  icemen,  Ic 
the  way  with  axes,  and  two  aakaris  followed  with  machetes.     Thus  we 
out  what  the  guides  christened  "la  grande  route  du  Mont  Kenya." 
Our  work  waa  eased  by  availing  ourselves  of  elephant- paths  and  by 
keeping  steadily  to  the  ridge,  thus  avoiding  the  tangle  by  the  streams. 
There  was  hoar-frost  on  the  ground  aa  we  jjaBsed  through  the  portal 
of  the  first  trees  in  the  early  morning.    Within,  tall  straight  branohlees 
conifers  supported  a  dark  roof  of  foliage  with  frequent  gaps  to  the  sky. 
The  undergrowth  was  at  first  of  laurel-like  shrub  and  of  tall  stingiug- 
nettlee,  and  here  green  parrots  flew  screeohing  in  flocks  just  above  the 
treetops.     Tresentty  tufts  of  bamboo  appeared,  and  then  bamboo  ooated 
all  growth  but  the  conifers,  the  ground-weeds,  and  the  rope  and  string-like 
creepers.     Hour  after  hour  we  forged  onward,  and  after  a  time  upward 
also,  until  with  unexpected  progress  we  grew  ambitious  of  making  the 
passage  of  the  forest-zone  in  a  single  day.     And  this  we  accomplished, 
with  one  hour  to  spare  before  the  inexorable  tropical  nightfall.     Wo 
camped  in  a  glade,  part  of  the  glade-maze  which  runs  along  the  upper 
edge  of  the  forest,  and  above  us,  comparatively  close,  was  the  green    ' 
treeless  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  hiding  the  central  peak. 
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The  next  day  we  reoonnoitred  upward  with  a  view  to  finding  a  site 
or  the  standing  oamp,  which  was  to  be  the  halfway  shelter  between 
he  base  of  the  monntain  and  the  foot  of  the  oentral  peak,  and  in  the 
ftemooc  we  moved  the  tenta  to  the  spot  selected.  It  was  at  an 
levation  of  aboat  10,300  feet,  and  commanded  a  view  over  the  forest 
lopes,  Boroes  the  Laikipian  steppes,  to  Sattima  and  Nandama,  the  twin 
leights  of  the  Aberdaie  range.  The  phenomena  of  wind  and  dond 
reie  of  nnoeaaing  interest  as  watohed  from  this  position.  At  the  camp^ 
tself  even  the  lightest  wind  was  rare,  yet  the  drift  of  the  smoke  from 
ha  fires  below  showed  the  constant  strength  of  the  monsoon  on  the- 


plain  which  we  bad  left.  A  vast  stratnm  of  clond  hnng  day  and  night 
>ver  the  rainy  slope  by  which  we  had  ascended  to  the  plain,  and  this 
ve  oame  to  call  the  "  cloud  roof  of  Eiknyu."  On  one  occasion  I  looked 
»Ter  its  npper  surface,  across  80  miles  of  white  woolly  cloud,  to  the 
leaks  of  Donyo  Laranya  emerging  like  an  island  from  a  sea.  Especially 
D  the  early  morning,  a  tongue  of  cloud  extended  from  the  Eiknyu  roof 
ilong  the  eastern  foot  of  Sattima,  thus  masking  from  ns  the  western 
lalf  of  Laikipia.  At  sunrise  the  summits  of  Kandarua  and  Sattima 
tood  out  cold  and  hard  against  the  western  sky,  but  as  the  morning 
idvanoed  clouds  capped  the  heights — clouds,  however,  of  quite  inde- 
teodent  origin  from  the  Kikuyn  roof  below,  or  its  Laikipian  tongue. 

On  Angust  2t,  CSsar,  Joseph,  and  I  went  up  to  what  proved  to 
w  Gregory's  Hohnel  valley,  and  here  for  the  first  time  we  saw  the 
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extraoidinary  Tegetation  of  the  alpiiie  zone  of  the  mouataia.  The  an- 
broken  side  of  the  valley,  orowoed  with  owl-haunted  orage,  has  a  moiat 
].<eaty  soil,  in  which  are  set  yard-broad  hemiapfaerioal  tufts  of  wiry  grass, 
each  tuft  having  a  moist  rotten  centre.  Well  beaten  rat-paths  ramify  in 
all  directioDB  between  the  tufts,  while  every  here  and  there  are  groape 
of  cactus-like  giant  lobelia,  of  which  some  send  up  tall  spikes  bearing 
the  flowers.  In  general  appearance  very  like  the  lobelia,  except  W 
regards  the  flower,  is  a  species  of  giant  groundsel  with  silvery  le&TM; 
but  the  greatest  curiosity  of  all  is  the  tree  groundsel,  with  a  thick 
dark  trunk  S  or  10  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  cactns-like  head  of 
green  leaves,  beneath  which  is  pendant  a  mass  of  dead  leaves,  dry  as 
tinder  towards  their  tips,  but  moist  and  rotten  near  the  trunk.  Occa- 
sionally a  tall  spike,  several  feet  in  height,  bearing  yellow  groundsel 
flowers  and  fln£Fy  seeds,  stands  erect  above  the  leaf-head,  or  broken  and 
leaning  gauntly  to  one  side.  In  other  spots  are  yellow  composites, 
something  like  dandelions,  but  with  blossoms  sessile  on  the  ground, 
and  bushy  everlasting  flowers.  Beautiful  sunbirds  with  lark-like  song 
ily  from  lobelia  to  lobelia. 

That  evening,  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  oamp,  a 
lighted  match  was  dropped,  for  it  never  osourred  to  ns  that  where  the 
ground  was  boggy  to  the  tread  any  apeoia!  precaution  was  aeedful 
against  fire.  But  the  fire  spread  behind  us  with  alarming  rapidity, 
feeding  on  the  surface  of  the  grass  tufts  and  the  dry  ends  of  the  dead 
groundsel  leaves.  Next  morning,  when  wa  set  out  with  eight  porters  to 
carry  stores  up  to  form  a  depot,  a  great  column  of  smoke  rose  in  front 
of  us,  and  above  it  was  white  cloud  drifting  away  to  north-west,  as 
though  the  volcano  were  once  more  in  activity.  Fortunately  the  men 
had  boots  with  them,  and,  beating  an  entry  through  the  hissing  line  of 
red  flames,  which  broke  into  a  roar  as  they  grasped  a  tree  groundsel  or 
shrub  heath,  we  raced  for  £0  yarde  through  the  acrid  smoke.  It  was  fully 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  we  could  see  and  breathe  freely  again,  and 
then  we  were  in  a  new  land.  The  mountain-side  was  black,  covered 
ivith  velvety  mounds  which  bad  once  been  grass  tufts,  but  set  with 
thousands  of  gleaming  points — the  silvery  groundsels,  which  had  been 
protected  by  the  moisture  cupped  in  their  broad  leaves.  Presently  we 
realized  that  we  were  within  a  vast  circle  of  fire,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  collecting-ground  convenient  to  our  middle  camp  was  endangered. 
We  determined  to  preserve  the  upper  llijhnel  valley,  and  fought  the 
fire  for  two  honrs,  at  last  with  success,  though  a  long  watch  was  still 
necessary  to  oheck  the  flamcH  which  every  now  and  again  broke  from 
the  border  of  the  smouldering  area.  The  sun  went  down  that  evening 
amid  smoke-banks  of  mauve  and  orange,  the  orb  itself  changing 
from  blood-red  to  a  glorious  ruddy  gold,  while  above  were  roseate  and 
pale  green  clouds.  The  after-glow  was  of  copper.  As  night  settled 
down  tbo  ruddy  glare  rose  high  over  the  edges  of  the  deep  black  vallfy. 
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and  th«  Bilker  groniidBelB  gleamed  weirdly  in  the  diffaaed  light;  luat  in 
rear — to  eastward — was  the  cold  dark  valley  head,  the  reward  of  our 
atrnggle  in  the  afternoon. 

The  next  morning  we  went  np  to  the  ool  abore  na  and  looked 
across  the  Teleki  valley — in  and  from  wfaioh  Teleki  and  Gregory  reached 
their  highest  points — on  to  the  rooks  and  glaciers  of  the  central  peak. 
"We  ohose,  &om  a  distance,  the  position  of  oar  topmost  camp,  a  mile 
from  the  foot  of  the  ice,  and  then  retnrned  to  onr  tents  by  the  rushing 
Huhnel  stream,  to  receive  a  further  relay  of  stores  and  to  prepare  for 
the  final  advance  on  the  following  day.  Bnt  that  afternoon  a  message 
came  up  from  Hansbnrg,  who  had  jiist  arrived  at  the  middle  camp,  to 


1;he  effect  that  two  of  onr  Swahilis  had  been  murdered,  and  that  the 
Iwae  camp  was  nearly  devoid  of  supplies.  I  immediately  left  the  two 
^^des  where  they  were,  and  joined  Haasbarg  at  sunset. 

It  appeared  that  the  food  caravan  sent  out  on  the  J8th,  in  charge  of 
Snlimani,  had  duly  arrived  at  Waogombe's,  and  that  the  porters  had 
>K>ught  food  for  themselves,  and  also  a  small  quantity  to  be  added  to 
Qor  store.  Wangombe  then  said  that  be  could  not  get  much  more  in 
Ilia  village,  and  asked  that  men  should  bo  sent  with  him  to  make 
purchases  in  another  village.  This  Sulimani  refused  to  arrange,  but 
JSodaUah,  an  energetic  and  favourite  askari,  insisted  on  going,  and  five 
others  volunteered  to  go  with  him.  Wangombe  and  many  of  his  men 
accompanied  them.     While   passing    through  a   banana    shamba,  our 
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party  was  attacked  with  arrows  and  spears  by  a  force  in  arabnsh,  led. 
apparently,  by  Wangombe'a  brother.  A  fight  enfliied,  ia  which  twu 
men  fell  on  our  side,  and,  it  was  reported,  iive  on  that  of  the  enemy. 
The  remainder  of  our  men  got  back  to  camp,  bringing  with  them  the 
weapons  of  their  alain  adverBarioB,  but  Sudnllah  was  unfortunately  one 
of  the  killed.  Wangorabe  came  to  Sulimani  that  evening,  asking  him 
to  Hlay  where  he  was,  as  ho  wished  for  a  shauri  in  the  morning ;  but 
Sulimani  struck  camp  at  midnight,  and  returned  to  Haiiabnrg  on 
morning  of  the  2lHt.  On  the  22nd  Hausburg  despatched  Sulimani  w 
thirty-live  men,  including  the  two  Masai  guides,  to  buy  food  at  the  i 
Qoverninent  station  on  Lake  Naivasha.  and  leaving  the  base  c 
protected  by  a  good  boma,  ia  charge  of  Ali,  the  interpreter,  himself  ] 
oame  up  the  mountain  to  consult  with  me. 

On  August  24  Uausburg  and  T  went  down  again  to  the  base,  taking 
Saunders  with  us  and  all  the  food  that  could  be  spared.  After  going 
carefully  through  our  stock,  we  determined  to  divide  everything  eatable 
between  the  men  who  still  remained  at  the  camp,  and  to  despatch  them 
in  Sulimani's  track  towards  Naivaeha.  They  refused  to  stir  without  «  | 
white  man  to  lead  them,  and  we  had  reluctantly  to  give  the  charge  to 
our  collector,  Sir.  Saunders.  The  Masai  guides  had  gone  with  the 
previous  party,  and  Saunders  had  to  undertake  the  crossing  of  an 
untraversed  country  with  no  betler  guide  than  a  pock et-com pass  and 
an  envelope  bearing  approximate  directions.  On  the  evening  of  the 
2dth,  having  accompanied  the  caravan  a  short  distance  on  the  way, 
Hausburg  and  I  turned  aside  to  eheltor  for  the  night  under  the  lee  of 
a  valley  hriuk,  with  feelings  of  no  little  anxiety  for  the  fate  both  of 
Sulimaui  and  Saunders.  The  garrison  on  the  mountaia  had  food  for 
about  three  weeks. 

The  next  day  we  returned  through  the  forest  to  the  middle  camp, 
and,  while  Hausburg  helped  Camburn  to  collect  there  and  in  the 
Hahnel  valley,  I  rejoined  Cusar  and  Joseph  in  the  Teleki  valley,  where 
they  had  established  onr  top  camp  and  built  a  stone  hut.  Thence,  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  30th,  we  set  out  on  our  fii-at  attempt  to  olimb  ' 
the  peak. 

The  central  peak  of  Kenya  is  a  pyramid  of  highly  oryatalline  rock, 
cleft  at  the  summit  into  two  pninls,  standing  north-west  and  south-east 
of  one  another,  the  north-western  being  some  :I0  or  40  feet  higher  than 
the  other,  and  the  two  perhaps  1000  feet  higher  than  any  other  point 
on  the  mountain.  The  Masai  have  a  legend  that  they  had  their  origin 
on  Kenyu,  and  I  propose  that  the  twin  poiuts  should  be  naiuod  after  the 
greatMatai  eliief,  Batian,andNelion, his  brother.  I  owe  the  s 
ti)  Mr.  8.  L.  Hiude.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  south-eastward  . 
an  ice-clad  peak,  visible  frum  the  plains  of  Laikipia,  rises  to  about 
If), 300  feet,  and  for  this  I  suggest  the  name  of  the  living  Masai  chief, 
Iionana.     Between  Lenana  and  the  central  peak  are  glacier  passes  from 
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lofa  deeoend  to  nortliward  and  wntliward  respeotiTely,  the  two  ohi«f 
oierBofEenyRiirbioli  luve  been  mimed  after  Gr^ory  and  Lewis.  Ae 
word  Kenifa  is  probttbl;  a  oormption  of  the  Hasai  word  ugnifying 
list,"  it  aeema  appropriate,  on  tbat  as  well  aa  phTiioal  groands,  to 
oibe  the  notoli  in  tlie  Hnmmit  between  Batian  and  Nelion  as  the 
Ate  of  the  Hiat." 
Oar  waj  led  up  the  left  lateral  moraine  of  the  Lewis  glacier,  then 


gonally  aoroes  ths  glacier  to  a  enow-filled  couloir  near  its  north' 
item  oorner.  A  short  distance  up  the  couloir  we  turned  to  the  left 
L  olimbei  the  eastern  face  of  the  southern  arete  of  the  peak.  We 
re  here  delayed  hy  three  mauvait  pat  and  the  treacherous  nature 
the  fissured  rook.  On  the  ridge  we  were  farther  delayed  by  tlie 
ken  character  of  the  edge,  which  compelled  frequent  traverses,  so 
,t  night  fell  upon  us  at  the  foot  of  the  point  Nelion.  We  therefore 
gbt  a  slab  of  rock  just  betow  the  arele  on  ifs  western  side,  and,  after 
h  fiiod  as  could  be  afforded,  tied  ourselves  to  the  rocks  and  prepared 
the  twelve  hours  of  equatorial  darkness.  We  were  at  an  elevation  of 
No.  v.— Mat,  1900.]  2  i 
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about  16,500  feet,  but  the  cold  was  fortunately  less  than  at  tiie  camj) 
in  the  hollow  of  the  head  of  the  Teleki  valley.  It  was  uot  uutil  2  a.in. 
that  the  east  wind,  whioh  had  been  moaaiog  and  screaming  through  the 
chinks  of  the  rock-wall  behind  us,  began  to  reach  over  and  to  stroke  us 
with  paws  of  cold  air,  making  us  draw  close  together  and  beat  oar  knees. 
The  sky  was  clouiUess,  and  the  stars,  shining  like  lamps  without  twink- 
ling, shed  light  enough  to  reveal  the  lakelets  on  the  Two  Tarn  col  to 
west  of  as.  At  3  p.m.  the  moon  rose,  casting  a  cold  light  over  the  vast 
cloud  roof  of  Kikuyn,  and  by  di&uaed  illumination  making  clear  the 
surface  of  the  Darwin  glacier  in  the  shadow  of  the  precipice,  1500  feet 
In  the  morning  we  climbed  a  little  higher,  aiming  at  the 


i 


point  Nelion,  but  were  speedily  brought  up  by  a  cleft  cut  completely 
through  the  peak,  dividing  the  southern  ariHe  from  Netion.  We  had 
no  allernative  but  to  abandon  the  eSbrt  and  return  to  our  camp. 

Hausburg  and  I  now  changed  places,  and  while  he  and  the  two 
guides  tiok  the  photographic  camera,  in  one  long  day,  completely  round 
the  foot  of  the  peak,  I  went  down  on  to  the  Laikipian  plain  to  watch 
for  the  return  of  our  caravans.  I  had  to  traverse  the  smouldering 
remains  of  a  fire,  which  had  seized  the  lower  edge  of  the  Kenya  forest  ' 
where  it  was  crossod  by  our  path. 

As  the  days  went  by,  s^cnt  chiefly  in  scanning  the  plain  with,  a 
glass,  and  no  one  approached  us,  my  wait  became  an  anxiuus  one;  and 
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ptomber  5,  beiog  the  fifteenth  day  sinoe  the  departure  of  Salimam 
M  eleventh  ainoe  that  of  Sannden,  I  bad  to  §eiid  word  for  all  to 
down  from  the  mountain  in  order  to  §tart  for  Naivasha  on  the 
eat  starvation  shonld  OTertake  hb.  On  the  daj  arranged  Han»< 
duly  conducted  the  retreat,  to  the  Utter  chagrin  of  C^aai  who 
igain  been  defeated  by  the  peak.  He  and  Joaepb  had  laborioualy 
Mir  way  up  the  Darwin  glacier,  and,  bad  weather  intervening. 


lOREOBOOHD. 


neither  monnt  higher  nor  yet  return  by  the  dangeroui  way  that 
had  come.  They  managed,  however,  to  effect  a  traverse  to  the 
arke,  and  returned  by  the  route  which  we  had  followed  in  the 
ttempt. 

Mt  fortunately,  however,  some  two  hours  before  Hansburg'a 
il,  Sulimani  and  Saunders  marobed  in,  and  with  them  Captain 
a,  who  commands  at  Xaivaaha.  Sulimani  had  reached  Xaivasha, 
Fter  three  days,  oonsnmed  by  an  official  correspondence,  Captain 
m  had  obtained  leave  to  return  with  him  to  the  foot  of  Kenya. 

2  I  2 
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They  took  local  Masai  guideB,  &nd  followed  an  important  native  track 
over  the  Aberdare  range  to  the  north  of  Sattima,  a  track  apparently 
tmreoorded  except  in  the  native  itinerarieB  collected  at  Mombasa  and 
published  by  Wakefield  in  1870.  By  an  extraordinary  chance,  Saunders, 
who  had  made  a  diffioult  and  toilsome  journey  over  the  shoulders  of 
Sattima  through  tracklesB  ravines  oboked  with  bush,  struck  the  path 
which  Gorges  wa«  following  juat  half  an  hour  before  the  caravan 
from  Nftivasha  came  up,  two  days  out  from  the  station.  Thus  it 
happened  that  our  whole  force  was  once  more  concentrated,  and  rein- 
foroed  by  the  men  belonging  to  Gorges.  On  the  following  day  it 
was  decided  that  Hausburg  should  lead  the  majority  of  our  caravan 
back  in  company  with  Gorges,  arid  that  I  should  return  to  the  luoantain 
with  four  white  and  fifteen  picked  black  men  to  make  one  more 
endeavour  to  solve  its  problemB.  Hausburg  and  Gorges  left  within 
eix  hours  of  our  decision. 

I  now  determined  to  move  our  base  camp  some  3  miles  into  the 
forest,  aad  to  leave  Saunders  and  Camburn  there,  on  a  new  coHeotiitg- 
ground.  Our  little  force  could  not  effect  the  removal  of  our  stores  at  s 
single  journey,  an3,  following  a  practice  which  we  had  hitherto  found 
euccesBfuI,  a  portion  of  them  was  bidden  in  the  bush.  Unfortunately, 
we  were  watched  on  this  occasion  without  our  knowledge,  and  on  the 
morrow,  when  Saunders  returned  to  complete  the  removal,  he  surprised 
natives,  appareatly  Wanderobo  (elephant  hunters  of  the  forest),  in  the 
very  act  of  looting.  By  the  use  of  bird-calls  as  a  warning,  they  managed 
to  escape.  They  carried  off  much  which  was  of  little  value  to  ua  ;  but 
the  tin-lined  food  csBes,  whose  loss  would  have  compelled  our  immediate 
flight,  had  proved  too  diffioult  to  be  opened  in  a  hurry  by  Wanderobo. 
This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  we  had  evidence  of  the 
Wanderobo  on  Kenya,  though  they  were  so  timid  that  we  never  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  relations  with  them.  On  one  ocoaBion,  however, 
at  an  elevation  of  over  12,000  feet,  when  white  men  were  absent,  a 
party  of  eight  of  them  came  to  three  of  our  porters  and  inquired  their 
busineBs.  The;  went  away  with  the  laconic  remark  that  there  was 
much  shooting  on  the  mountain. 

At  last,  on  September  12,  Cesar,  Joseph,  and  I  left  our  top  oamp  at 
noon  to  make  the  final  attempt  to  reach  the  summit.  The  journey  round 
the  peak,  made  by  Hausburg,  had  clearly  shown  that  no  way  was 
practicable  up  the  northern  precipice,  and  we  had  already  failed  twice 
on  the  southern  side,  onoe  on  rock  and  once  on  ice.  We  now  planned 
a  route  partly  over  rock  and  partly  over  ice.  We  followed  our  first 
track  up  and  aoross  the  Lewis  glacier,  and  up  the  face  of  the  southern 
an'te,  near  the  top  of  which  we  spent  the  night  under  a  Mummery  tent. 
We  were  up  at  earliest  dawn,  and  away  as  soon  aa  the  Bun  rose  ont  of 
the  cloud  roof  to  eastward,  thawing  our  hands  so  that  we  could  grasp 
the  rocks.    A  traverse,  with  steps  across  the  head  of  the  Darwiu  glacier. 


I 


I  the  rocks.    A 
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t  lu  to  a  Toekj  rib  deMending  from  th«  wflstom  oorner  of 
and  ap  tbis  we  orept  for  a  short  wmj.  We  then  deoided  to  cotMa 
<An  which  hangs  from  the  Qate  of  the  Mist  hetwoes  the  two 
and  drains  b;  a  oonloir  into  tbe  Darwin  glacier  below.  It  proved 
wp  and  intensely  hard,  so  that  three  boors  were  oonsnined  in 
slope  en  a  traverse  which  we  had  hoped  to  make  in  twenty 
u    A  final  rook  scramble  enabled  qs  to  set  foot  on  the  snmmit  of 
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preoiselj  at  noon  on  September  13.  The  view  from  the  Qate  ot 
t  had  been  magnificent.  At  the  summit  we  were  a  few  moments 
,  for  the  mist,  driving  np,  gave  only  momentary  glimpses  into 
eys  beneath. 

monntain-top  is  like  a  stunted  tower  rising  from  among  ruins 
wned  by  three  or  four  low  turrets,  upon  which  we  sat,  feet 
There  was  no  snow  there,  and  tbe  thermometer  slang  in  the 
a  temperature  of  40°  Fahr.,  while  several  kinds  of  lichen  grew  on 
n.    We  dare,  however,  stay  only  forty  minutes — time  enough 
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to  make  obHervatioue  and  to  pbotograph — and  then  had  to  de§oeiid.  Dot 
from  any  pLysical  inconvenience  due  to  the  elevation,  but  for  fear  of 
the  afternoon  storm.  We  made  our  way  downward  from  step  to  Btep 
cRutiouBly  in  the  miet,  and  reached  our  elceping-place  of  the  previotts 
night  at  sunsi't;  but  we  continued  down  the  rooks  by  the  mooDlight, 
and  arrived  in  caiup  after  10  p.m.,  exhausted,  but  victorious.  We 
supped  by  the  fire  at  midnight,  with  the  sound  of  the  Nairobi  torrent 
ringing  on  the  rocks  and  swelling  and  falling  in  the  breeze,  and  from 
time  to  time  with  the  hoot  of  an  owl  or  bark  of  a  leopard,  yet  none 
of  them  Beeming  to  break  the  silence  of  the  great  peak  which  rose 
among  the  stars,  sternly  graceful,  in  the  cold  light  of  the  sinking 

After  a  day's  rest,  we  set  out  on  a  three  days'  journey  roond  the 
mountain  by  a  wider  circuit  than  that  followed  by  Hanshurg.  As  no 
native  could  aooompany  us,  and  as  we  carried  a  plane-table  in  addition 
to  food,  we  bad  to  forego  a  tent,  and  to  sleep  in  the  open  beside  a  fire 
of  tree  groundsel.  We  traversed  the  heads  of  six  valleys,  each  with  a 
character  of  its  own.  The  Hobley  valley  has  a  great  scree  at  its  head 
of  coarse  blocks,  for  the  most  part  brilliantly  red,  and  it  has  a  g1aciat«d 
platform  on  its  eide  bearing  a  tarn,  with  a  second  tarn  in  the  bed  of 
the  valley.  The  Gorges  valley  has  apparently  been  half  filled  with  a 
subsequent  flow  of  lava,  90  that  it  has  a  hroad  pavement,  upon  which 
are  everywhere  traces  of  extensive  glaciatiou,  and  among  them  many 
tarns,  mostly  dry,  and  some  containing  pumice.  A  gorge,  loOO  feet 
in  depth,  has  at  one  place  been  worn  into  this  platform,  leading  down 
to  a  black  lake  surrounded  by  olifTs.  The  Ilinde  valley  is  the  widest 
and  altoguther  the  most  spacious  of  the  six,  although  it  does  not 
originate  in  the  central  ])eak.  The  Maokinder  valley  bears  the  drainage 
from  the  Gregory  and  minor  northern  glaoiers,  and  is  dominated  on 
the  north  by  two  grand  crags,  which  I  have  named,  from  Masai  chiefs, 
Sendeyo  and  Tereri.  The  Hauaburg  valley  is  double-headed,  being 
invaded  by  the  glaciated  end  of  the  ridge  which  forma  the  central 
peak.  It  receives  water  from  three  glaciers.  The  Teleki  valley  has 
four  distinct  features  at  its  head — two  rocky  corriea  or  cirques,  the 
Lewis  glaciei',  and  the  cenlral  peak.  To  these  six  valleys  should  be 
added  a  seventh,  the  Huhnel,  although  we  had  no  ocscasion  to  traverse 
it  during  this  circuit.  It  has  a  considerable  lake  in  its  head,  and, 
like  the  Hinde  valley,  does  not  derive  immediately  from  the  central 
peak.  All  these  valleys  are  thrown  eastward  and  westward  from  a 
lightly  devious  craggy  ridge,  lying  nearly  nurth  ami  south,  and 
hearing  Lenana,  but  not  the  central  peak.  The  axis  of  the  central 
peak,  on  the  other  hftnd,  lies  at  right  angles  to  this,  sinking  from 
Lenana  to  the  head  of  the  Hftusburg  valley,  and  thi 
glaciers  northward  and  southward. 

From  the  end  of  the  high  ridge,  between  the  Gorges  and  Hinde 
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valleys,  we  looked  on  to  what  we  called  proTisionally  the  East  moun- 
tain— a  broid  green  mound  at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles,  far  larger 
and  loftier  than  the  numerous  small  oones  which  rise  from  the  forest 
of  the  eastern  and  southern  slopes.  Between  the  East  mountain  and 
Kenya  proper  is  green  rolling  country,  scored  by  valleys,  the  whole  of 
it  above  the  level  of  trees. 

We  returned  to  the  camp  in  the  forest  on  September  20,  where  we 
rejoined  Saunders  and  Cambum,  and  on  the  following  day  commenced 
our  homeward  journey.  We  crossed  Laikipia  north-westward,  fording 
streams  both  of  the  Nairobi  and  Guaso  Nyiro  systems,  but  the  most 
interesting  features  encountered  were  two  parallel  escarpments,  striking 
with  curious  straightness  north-north-west  for  many  miles,  cmd  defining 
a  strip  of  raised  country  some  8  or  9  miles  across.  The  surface  of  the 
strip  dipped  gently  northward,  so  that  the  escarpments  were  highest 
towards  the  south,  that  on  the  western  side  being  seen  to  rise  to  quite 
2000  feet  above  the  plain.  These  are  probably  fault  scarps,  and  lie 
nearly  parallel  to  the  scarps  of  the  Great  Bift  valley.  Together  with 
Sattima  and  Nandarua  they  form  Thomson's  Aberdare  range,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  we  should  add  to  the  presidential  character  of  the 
range  by  speaking  of  the  raised  strip  north  of  Sattima  as  the  Markham 
J)owns,  for  the  landscape  is  markedly  unlike  that  of  Laikipia,  and 
Teeembles  that  of  the  Sussex  hills. 

Beyond  the  second  scarp  we  came  down  on  to  the  Masai  country  of 
Ondagobbus,  in  which,  towards  the  north,  we  saw  the  lake  *'  El  Bor 
Xioesat,"  possibly  identical  with  Thomson's  Telphusa  swamp.  With  the 
^id  of  the  observations  made  by  Saunders  when  crossing  Sattima,  I  was 
<able  to  lay  out  approximately  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Morendat, 
^md  then,  leaving  the  caravan  to  follow,  I  walked  ahead  to  Naivasha, 
-where  I  arrived  on  September  29.  Thence,  by  the  help  of  Captain 
Oorgee  and  other  friends,  I  was  rapidly  forwarded  on  my  way  to  the 
ooast,  and,  catching  a  steamer  without  delay,  arrived  in  London  on 
October  30.  The  remainder  of  the  party,  in  the  kind  charge  of 
Ifr.  Hausburg,  came  by  the  French  mail,  and  reached  Marseilles  on 
November  13. 

The  results  of  our  expedition  are  a  plane-table  sketch  of  the  upper 
part  of  Kenya,  together  with  rock  specimens,  two  route  surveys  along 
lines  not  previously  traversed,  a  series  of  meteorological  and  hypso- 
metrical  observations,  photographs  by  the  ordinary  and  by  the  Ives 
colour  processes,  collections  of  mammals,  birds,  and  plants,  and  a  small 
collection  of  insects.  But  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  a  portion 
of  our  plants  on  the  homeward  journey. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my  sense  of  the  indispensable  services 
rendered  to  the  expedition  by  my  colleagues.  Cesar  and  Joseph  had  a 
passion  for  work  which  made  itself  especially  evident  upon  the  ice  and 
in  the  forest.     Our  success  upon  the  peak  was  in  large  measure  due  to 
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Ceflftt's  judgment.  Of  the  plucky  croBSiDg  of  Sattlnia  by  Saunders  I 
have  already  spoken.  To  him  and  to  Camburn  we  owe  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  collectionB  brought  home.  Above  all  I  owe  thanke  to 
my  friend  Mr.  0.  B.  Ilausburg,  who  not  only  shared  the  expense  of  the 
expedition,  but  took  bo  large  a  part  in  the  man^ement  of  the  caravan, 
and  proved  himself  so  invaluable  a  shot  and  so  acoomplisbed  a  photo- 
grapher. And  we  all  owe  thanks  to  those  in  East  Africa  who  helped 
and  befriended  us. 


Before  the  reading  o(  the  paper,  the  CbainuRn,  Sir  Tbohas  HoLDIoa  (Vica- 
FreBJdent),  Mid ;  Kir.  Mackinder,  who  will  read  tbo  paper  to-night,  is  well  knowa 
lo  all  of  UH  aB  a  ecieutific  gsograpber ;  to-oigbt  he  comes  before  us  as  a  most  success- 
ful traveller,  as  the  flrat  man  to  ascend  one  of  the  principal  peaks  in  Esst 
Africa,  Mouut  Eenyn.  I  would  particularly  ask  your  attcnlion  lo  the  illustratiou 
of  his  paper.  This  is  the  first  limo,  I  believe,  in  which  the  art  of  colour  photo- 
graphy has  beeu  applied  to  the  illuatration  of  a  scientific  eipeditioD  ;  at  any  rtM, 
it  is  the  first  time  the  results  have  been  shown  in  this  room.  1  will  now  ask  Mr. 
Mac  kinder  to  read  his  paper. 

After  the  resdiug  of  the  paper,  the  fallowlDg  discussion  took  place : — 
Sir  Thomas  Boldicu  :  Mr.  Mackinder's  etory  of  difficulties  met  and  ovarooms 
Id  bis  plucky  ascent  of  Mount  Kenya,  together  with  the  delightful  Eeries  of  illus- 
trations he  has  f.iveu  us,  may,  I  tbiuk,  be  considered  a  model  of  descriptive 
illustration.  His  expedition  was  so  well  armed  at  all  points  to  meet  the  scieuliGo 
requirements  of  an  expeditiou  of  this  nature,  that  it  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a 
way  which  an  axptdition  kea  well  equipped  would  hardly  do,  chaUenge,  not 
criticism,  but  disouHsion,  Dr.  Gregory,  who  waa  some  years  ago  tn  E^t  Africa, 
whose  name  you  have  heard  mentloueJ  by  Mr.  Mackinder  in  connection  with  this 
particular  peak,  has  written  a  few  words  of  comment  on  the  altitudes  obtained, 
which  I  will  read  to  you,  and  after  reading  them,  I  hope  that  some  of  the  gentle- 
men here  present  will  speak.  Mr.  Hinde,  the  resident  in  Stasailand ;  Captain  Smith, 
the  surveyor  of  the  route  from  Mombasa;  Dr.  Uowdler  Sbarpe,  who  can  tell  us 
Bometbiug  of  the  natural  history  of  these  regions ;  aud  Mr.  Ravenstein,  the  well- 
known  geographer,  will,  1  trust,  give  us  some  of  their  views.  I  will  now  read 
Dr.  Gregory's  letter. 

"  I  much  regret  that  the  necessity  for  my  reaching  Melbourne  well  before  the  etid 
of  February,  prevents  my  attending  next  Monday's  meeting  to  personally  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Msckinder  on  the  success  of  bis  eipeditiou  to  Kenya.  I  can  offer 
him  my  sincerest  congratulations,  as  1  have  heard  from  bim  an  account  of  bis  work 
and  results.  As  a  couple  of  years  ago  doubt  was  thrown  on  ray  explanation  of  the 
mountuD.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Mackinder  that  we  are  fully  in  accord  as  to 
its  structure.  Tiie  only  point  where  we  do  not  agree  is  as  to  the  absolute  height  of 
the  highest  peak.  Mr.  Mackinder,  from  his  result  with  the  Watkin  anercsd, 
supports  Captain  Smith's  determination  of  17,200  feet,  whereas  from  a  rough 
triangulation  with  an  Abney  level  from  some  bases  in  the  alpine  zone  determined 
by  boiling-point  observations,  I  accepted  Lieut,  von  Hiihuel's  result  of  little  over 
19,000  feel.  Smith  and  von  Hiihnel's  results  were  both  based  on  careful  triangula- 
tion, and  the  question  is  whose  data  was  the  most  reliable.  Von  Hohnel'e 
observations  were  made  at  the  west  foot  of  the  mountain,  whence  the  peak  rose 
above  bim  with  an  elevation  of  about  29°  (as  I  write  in  train,  I  can  only  trust  to 
memory  for  these  figures).  This  base-line  was  short,  and  the  errors  of  observation 
and  refraotion  under  such  circiim stances  were  at  a  minimum.    Captain  Smith's 
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condilioDS  were  less  f&vourable ;  bis  baae-lioe  was  maQy  times  longer,  and  tha 
angular  elevation  of  the  mountain  amall-  The  country  between  biin  and  Eenja 
was  occupied  b;  alternate  belta  ot'  veldt  and  forest ;  accordingly  the  attnoepliere 
ooDBists  of  beltB  altematelj  more  or  lesa  humid.  Kefraction  under  these  circum- 
atancee  would  be  at  its  maximum,  and  the  amount  I  nde  term  in  able  with  precision. 
Captain  Smith's  results,  therefore,  do  not  seem  to  me  lo  command  the  same 
confidence  as  von  H oh n el's. 

"  That  refraction  alters  the  apparent  elevation  of  African  mountains  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  feet  is  well  known  ;  it  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
caees  in  which  distant  mountains  sometimes  rl^e  above  and  fall  below  the  horizon 
of  a  given  spot,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

"  Moreover,  the  lower  estimate  seems  to  me  inbefenti;  improbable,  as  It  would 
introduce  anomalies  in  the  distribuUon  of  the  ground-line.  Mawenzi,  the  lower 
peak  of  Kilimanjaro,  is  about  17,000  feet  high— some  eaiimates  have  placed  it  a 
little  higher — but  Mawenzi,  though  280  miles  further  south  than  Kenya,  has  no 
glaciers  at  all.  Meru,  well  over  16,000  feet  high,  owes  its  name  to  its  summit 
being  occasionally  whitened  by  snow,  but  it  bas  no  glaciers  or  permanent  snow. 
If  Kenya  be  only  17,200  feet  high,  how  can  we  explain  the  existence  of  fourteen 
glaciers  on  it,  if  mountains  much   further  north,   and  ouly  a  tittle  lower,  have 

"  fience  it  seems  to  me   that  von  Hiihnel   not  only  had  the  more  favourable 

position  for  reliable  results,  but  that  his  results  are  in  better  agreement  with  tbo 

general  geography  of  the  country.    I  am,  therefore,  stilt  iQclined  to  accept  the 

earlier  and  higher  estimate  of  the  altitude  of  Kenya. 

I         "  But  this  is  a  mere  detail,  which  may  not  be  settled  until  a  mercurial  barometer 

I  bas  paid   a  visit  to  Kenya.     And  I  can  only  renew  my  cougratulations  to  Mr. 

'  Uackinder  on   the   euccftia  of  his  boldly   planned  and   well-achieved  expeditioD, 

which   I  hope  will  tempt  other  equally  trained  observers  to  devote  their  summer 

Tacations  to  monograpbing  some  of  the  now  accessible  and  little-known  areas  of 

BKtiah  East  Africa. 

"I  ahoutd  like  to  add  a  word  of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Saunders  on  his  plucky 
k  flnt  traverse  of  the  mountsja  block  of  Settima." 

I        Beyond  a  remark  that  Dr.  Gregory  has  certainly  vastly  over-estimated  the 
'  value  of  the  corrections  which  refraction  may  render  necessary  lo  the  observation 
of  altitudes,  I  will  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  said,  but  will  leave  Mr.  Mackinder 
to  anawet  this  criticism  himself. 

Mr.  S.  L.  HiMOE  :  After  having  seen  something  of  the  stsrt  and  finish  of  the 
expedition,  I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  to-night  and  the  very  good  fortune  of 
I*  bearing  the  details  of  Mr.  Mackinder's  most  successful  exploration.  Unfortunately, 
I  I  have  not  bad  the  opportunity  of  talking  them  over  with  him,  but  I  think  he 
W  luB  said  too  little  of  the  difficulties  be  bad  lo  overcome.  He  came  into  the 
oountry  at  a  time  when  it  was  famine-stricken.  A  famine  had  been  raging  for 
over  two  years,  am),  as  a  consequence,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
food  for  the  natives,  and  very  great  trouble  ill  collecting  food  for  a  number  of 
men  io  any  given  district.  It  was  considered  necessary  to  go  through  Meranga. 
This  small  but  rich  country  is  perhaps  llie  only  part  of  East  Africa  which  had 
not  suffered  from  famine  during  these  two  years,  but  shortly  before  Mr.  Maokinder'e 
expedition  started,  we  had  been  involved  in  trouble  with  the  natives,  whom  we 
know  to  be  very  treacherous.  We  lost  one  officer  and  a  number  ot  men,  and 
for  that  reason  did  not  perhaps  encoursge  Mr.  Mackioder  lo  go  to  Mount  Kenya  aa 
muob  as  we  might  have  done.  We  appealed  to  this  country  for  help  for  the 
famine  among  our  people,  but  unforlunately  found  that  the  eye*  of  the  public 
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were  directed  towards  another  part  of  Africa.  With  famine  among  ]»imitiTe 
natives,  small-pox  almost  invariably  goes  hand-in-hand,  and  an  epidemic  wh 
raging  from  Mombasa  to  the  Uganda  border.  It  was  only  with  the  greateit 
care  and  most  stringent  precautions  that  Mr.  Mackinder  succeeded  in  getting  his 
caravan  through  the  country  without  contamination.  He  has  laid  no  stress  on 
these  points,  but  his  pluck  in  dealing  with  difficult  sitnations,  and  the  assistaooe 
he  received  from  his  colleagues  before  he  actually  attempted  the  mountain,  have,  I 
think,  had  more  to  do  with  his  success  than  he  implied  in  his  paper.  I  must  con- 
gratulate all  the  members  of  the  expedition  on  their  exceedingly  successful  geo- 
graphical work. 

Captain  G.  E.  Smith  :  I  am  most  interested  to  be  present  at  the  excellent 
descriptive  lecture  ou  East  Africa  this  eveuing,  having  spent  over  two  years  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  I  was  never  nearer  than  90  miles  from  the  peak  of  Kenya,  bat 
I  have  seen  it  from  many  points,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
my  triaDgulation.  I  now  propose  to  defend  Mr.  MackindePs  estimate  for  its 
height,  thereby  defending  my  own  estimate  of  17,200  feet.  Dr.  Gregory  statei 
that  Lieut.  Hohnel's  height,  with  which  his  own  agrees,  was  19,000  feet;  tbtt  it 
was  obtained  from  observations  of  the  summit  on  the  north  side,  where  the  side  is 
steep  and  the  angle  of  elevation  is  great.  Now,  that  would  be  a  good  way  of 
measuring  the  summit  if  you  knew  for  certain  the  height  of  the  point  from 
which  you  take  your  observations,  but  I  do  not  think  he  had  any  better  method 
of  obtaining  his  height  at  that  point  than  with  aneroids,  or  some  sort  of  baro- 
metrical determination.  On  the  other  hand,  my  own  work  depended  on  the 
sea-level,  which  does  not  vary  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  de- 
pends on  a  triangulation  as  far  as  the  northern  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro,  inclodingthat 
peak  itself,  by  Consul  C.  S.  Smith  in  1892,  which  was  carried  further  north  in  1896 
and  1897  as  far  as  the  lake  by  myself.  From  seven  different  points  I  obserred 
the  summit  of  Kenya,  and  the  values  I  obtained  from  these  different  points 
agre?d  very  closely.  The  probable  error  I  got  was  20  feet  from  thesa  seren 
observations.  That  does  not  absolutely  say  that  my  height  was  within  20  feet, 
but  I  think  it  fairly  safe  to  maintain  that  the  height  is  not  more  than  100  feet 
from  my  determination.  With  regard  to  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere,  I  can 
only  say  that  Dr.  Gregory  is  mistaken,  because,  from  a  whole  series  of  observttioni 
beginning  at  one  point  and  going  round  many  hilltops  up  to  the  lake  and  back 
again,  a  distance  of  700  miles,  you  would  expect  an  error.  Well,  the  error  was 
23  feet.  If  the  refractions  were  as  he  says,  nothing  of  this  sort  could  have  been 
arrived  at.  I  think,  speaking  from  memory,  that  Dr.  Gregory  very  much  OTe^ 
estimated  the  height  of  Mount  Kimawenzi.  He  stated  the  height  to  be  17,000;  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  it  is  16,000  feet.  Then  the  general  formation  v 
different  from  Kenya ;  it  has  a  still  more  pointed  peak,  and  no  high  valleys  where 
snow  and  glaciers  can  collect,  which,  even  if  it  has  the  same  height,  is  an  explan*' 
tion  of  the  lack  of  glaciers. 

Dr.  BowDLER  Shakpe  :  I  have  only  to  say  a  few  words  to-night  about  Ae 
natural  history  collections  wliich  Mr.  Mackinder  has  brought  to  the  British  Moseafflt 
and  which  have  turned  out  to  he  of  very  great  interest,  consideriog  the  short  tiD* 
Mr.  Mackinder  was  able  to  be  on  the  mountain.  The  collections  are  not  t*^ 
large,  but  are  of  great  value,  as  proving  the  relation  between  Mount  Kenya  9:^ 
the  rest  of  the  high  mountain  system  of  East  Africa.  As  regards  Eoology,  we  b*^ 
not  yet  got  a  report  on  the  mammals  from  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas,  but  there  >* 
a  new  kind  of  Hyrax,  or  coney.  I  have  worked  the  birds  out,  and  find  tb*^ 
if  Mr.  Jackson  had  not  explored  Mount  Elgon  in  1890,  nearly  every  bird  tb*^ 
Mr.   Mackinder  got  would  have  been  new ;   but  the  fdiuna   of  Mount  Kenya  ^ 
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UDdoubtedlf  similar  to  that  of  Mount  Elgon,  and  io  a  lesser  degree  to  tliat  of  Mount 
Eilimaojaro;  and  thiiE,  as  I  have  often  eipUined  before,  there  is  a  kind  of  eeparaio 
mountain- fauna  which  eitends  right  acroas  Africa  to  the  Camaroons,  A  very 
CuriouE  little  bird  u-aa  found  by  Mr.  Jackson  on  Mount  Elgoa  at  a  height  of  11,000 
feet,  and  1  remember  siyin;  to  Mr.  MiLcktuder  that  he  was  bauad  to  Gnd  the  same 

of  little  chat  on  Mount  Eenya,  at  a  height  of  11,030  feet.     This  he  did,  and  it 

the  same  species  as  the  Mount  Elgon  bird,  an  ordinary-looking  little  brown 
chat,  with  a  good  deal  of  white  in  the  tail.  Il  is  only  fonnd  at  high  elevatioDS, 
1  the  mouDtatas  of  Abyssinia  at  an  equally  high  altitude.  I  now 
discover  the  Kilimanjaro  bird  is  not  the  same  as  that  found  by  Mr.  Mackindar  on 
Mount  Kenya.  Thus  the  high  fauna  of  Kilimanjaro  is  proved  to  differ  a  little  from 
that  of  Mount  Kenya.  The  finest  bird  he  obtaiaed  was  a  splendid  Ea^le-owl,  na 
Wg  as  the  European  speciei,  Buho  bubo ;  this  new  species  he  met  with  high  up  the 
mountain,  at  a  height  of  14,000  feet.  I  have  named  it  after  Mr.  Mackiuder,  and 
I  feel  very  proud  of  having  done  bo  after  hearing  what  ha  has  gone  through,  and 
listening  to  the  account  of  bis  adventurous  journey.  lie  also  procured  three  other 
new  birds,  and  the  names  which  I  have  bestowed  on  them  will,  1  hope,  be  accept- 
able to  the  three  other  English  companions  of  bis  travels. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Ravensteis  :  We  have  heard  to-night  a  moat  interesting  account  of 
>  very  important  expedition,  an  expedition  which  I  fi^el  sure  will  be  found  to  have 
yielded  excellent  results  in  at  least  two  depu-tmeuts  of  science.  What  I  wanted 
to  say  with  regard  to  the  altitude  of  Mount  Kenya  has  been  anticipated  by  Captain 
Bmith.  For  the  present,  at  least,  I  stick  by  the  results  obtained  by  Captain 
Smith.  I  know  perfectly  wel!  what  HOhnel  has  done,  and  thoroughly  appreciate 
his  work.  But  if  I  tell  you  that  HiJbnel  himself  admits  his  uncertainty  about  the 
exact  position  of  the  mountain,  you  will  perceive  that  the  result  oC  bis  obaervatiou 

»  altitude  must  be  uacertaiu.  As  far  as  the  glaciers  are  cocceroed,  it  is  not  the 
highest  mountain  tbst  carries  the  most  glaciers,  oor  is  it  the  oldest  head  that  carries 
It  grey  hairs.  Water  rune  off  ducks'  backs,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  glaciers 
■where  the  slopes  are  stcf^p,  and  there  are  no  resting-places  for  snow  to  accumulate. 

rally  Kenya  and  Kilimanjaro  present  in  many  respects  the  same  features:  the 
southern  face  is  exposed  to  moist ur6-i>eiirin^  winds,  and  is  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation  I  the  northern  slope,  deiirived  of  these  rain-bearers,  ia  arid,  but  the 
quantity  of  rain  and  enow  and  the  declivity  of  the  slopes  all  determine  the  forma- 
tion and  extent  of  glaciers.  Therefore  for  the  present  1  adhere  to  Captaiu  Smith's 
results,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Mackinder'a  rough  observations  agree  with 
them.  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  &ct  that  in  Kikuyu,  near  Fort  Smith, 
there  is  a  station  which  has  been  occupied  for  some  time  by  Soottish  missionaries, 
who  own  an  excellent  mercurial  barometer.  Whether  this  instrument  is  of  use  in 
converting  the  natives  I  don't  know,  but  it  affords  an  excelleat  means  of  converting 
aneroid  observations  into  altitudes. 

Mr.  Mackindeb  :  In  reply  lo  very  kind  comments  to-night,  I  have  only  to  say 

IT  two  words  on  Dr.  Gregory's  letter.  I  should  like  to  say,  first,  how  much 
I  feel  bia  generous  and  valusd  recognition  of  the  work  that  baa  bsen  done ;  but 
I  am  afraid  be  has  misrepresented,  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the 
material  I  bad  on  which  to  base  my  opinion  of  the  height  of  the  mountain.  I 
did  not  take  to  the  summit  only  a  Watkin  aneroid ;  I  took  a  boiling-point  ther- 
mometer, and  a  sling  thermometer.  Further  than  this,  in  the  alpine  zone,  where 
Dr.  Gregory  det^rmineii  the  altitude  of  his  base  by  boiling-point,  1  also  dttermlued 
the  altitude  by  boiling-point,  and  came  to  nearly  the  same  result  as  Dr.  Gregory. 
He  obtained  the  altitude  of  the  peak  above  by  means  of  an  Abney's  level,  and  I 

3  by  means  of  a  theodolite  and  a  plane-table.     I  think  surveyors  will  agree 
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that  the  chance  of  my  being  able  to  obtniQ  the  correct  result  wu  greater.  I  naj 
say  I  calculated  the  height  from  four  dtSereot  combiuations,  and  obt&ioed  font 
slightly  clifTerent  retults,  all  of  them  something  over  17,000  feet.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared jet  to  gtate  what  is  the  exact  height,  because  of  temperature  correotions 
atill  10  be  mode.  At  tha  Banie  time,  I  would  point  out  that  Captaio  Smith 
computed  from  aevea  trianglee,  and  that  I  had  four  different  methodB  of  calculation, 
and  in  ihe  whole  of  ibese  eleven  computations,  there  is  nothing  that  carries  us 
near  to  19,000  feet. 

Sir  Thohas  IIoldich  :  I  thiok  Gaptaiu  Smith  and  Mr.  Mackinder  haTs 
BufGclentlj  well  disposed  of  Dr.  Gregory's  criticlBm.  I  have  nothing  more  to  tay 
than  to  call  your  attention  to  the  immenae  importance  of  Giiug  correctly  the 
heights  of  mountains  io  such  positions  as  Kenya  and  Kihmanjaro.  It  ii  not 
merdy  the  abstract  scientific  result  which  is  important;  but  these  mountains, 
standing  as  they  do  as  bulwarks  to  an  immense  amount  of  country  in  Central 
Africa,  give  a  value  for  the  altitude  of  any  country  from  which  they  can  be  seen. 
So  long  lis  a  short  base  can  bo  measured,  and  trianguUtion  can  be  mode,  by  any 
one  working  within  the  radius  of  visibility,  he  can  at  once  determine  his  own 
altitode.  I  will  say  nothing  more,  but  ask  you  to  join  me  in  thanking  Mr.  Mackinder 
for  his  excellent  paper,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  being  the  first  roan  to  ascend 
Mount  Kenya. 


Preliminary  Kotea  hy  Hr.  Mackinder  on  Che  Scienlijic  EetMlU  of  the  M<iunt 
Kenya  Expedition. 

The  general  map  showing  tbe  route  folloired  by  the  expedition  has  been  con- 
Btructed  from  a  route  survey  made  with  prismalic  compass  and  watch.  Observations 
for  latitude  by  double  altitude  were  obtained  with  sextant  at  camp  17  (18'16"S.). 
but  unfortanalely  not  at  camp  11,  owiDg  to  metcorotogical  conditions.  This,  how- 
ever, matters  lees  because  when  tbe  positions  of  Donyo  Sabuk  and  Naivasha,  as 
plotted  from  the  roul«  survey,  are  superimposed  upon  CaptWQ  Smith's  posiilons  for 
those  points,  my  position  for  Kenya  peak,  as  determined  by  dead  reckoning,  differs 
less  than  half  a  minute  of  latitude  and  leas  than  two  minutes  of  longitude  from 
that  obtained  by  Captain  Smith  by  triangulation  from  the  Uganda  road.  The 
colouriDg  is,  of  course,  exact  only  in  ihe  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tbe  route 
followed. 

The  detailed  map  of  the  npper  portion  of  Kenya  has  been  constructed  from  a 
plane-table  sbotcli.  A  base  of  500  feet  was  measured,  and  extended  by  means  of 
theodolite  to  5224  feet.  The  circuit  of  about  14  miles  very  nearly  closed.  The 
original  sketch  was  on  a  scale  of  3  inches  to  the  mile. 

No  naUve  name  has  been  placed  upon  the  maps  which  was  not  ascertained  or 
verified  by  me  upon  the  ipot. 


Altitudes  were  measured  by  means  of  a  Watkin  aneroid,  checked  at  short 
intervals  by  boiling-points.  The  aneroid  worked  very  sstisfsctorily,  giving  con- 
BiBt«ot  readings.    All  the  readii^a  have  been  reduced  on  the  basis  of  a  height  of 
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17,200  feet  for  Keoyn  peak.  ThisappetiredmoreGxpedientthaD  adirectOOmpariBon 
nith  assumed  conditioDs  at  sea-level,  Hiace  I  had  my  own  obaerTatiooB  for  tempera- 
ture up  to  (he  eumrait,  and  the  daily  rfgimr.  wbb  verj  regular. 

For  the  altiiude  of  Kenya,  I  depend  on  six  meaaurementa  by  triangulalion 
from  the  Uganda  road  mado  by  Captain  O.  B.  Smith,  and  four  meaaurementa  made 
by  myself  on  the  spot,  although  by  less  rigorous  methods.  Captain  Smith's  mean 
result  was  17,184  feet,  irith  a  probable  error  of  20  feet.  Since  doubt  was  thrown 
on  this  result  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  January  22,  I  give  my  own  observa- 
tions in  detail,     lliey  may  be  grouped  in  pairs,  thus  : 

A.  1.— Boiling-point  on  summit  at  12.30  p.m.,  September  13, 1900 — observed, 
JBl-fi";  corrected,  1B2'2''.  Temperature  by  sling  thermometer,  40°  Pahr. 
Assumed  temperature  at  aea-level,  80°.  Assumed  pressure  at  aea-level,  29'9  inchea 
(^  boiling-point,  212°).  Inferred  average  temperature  of  intermediate  air,  57°. 
Besult,  17,204  feet. 

Note. — The  pressure  observed,  being  between  the  momiog  maximum  and  the 
afternoon  minimum,  would  be  average  ;  the  temperature  observed  would,  of  course, 
be  alxtve  the  average. 

A.  2. — Boiling-point  at  camp  22  in  Teleki  valley  (average  of  three  readings  at 
different  houra,  checked  by  seven  intermediate  aneroid  readings) — ubaerved,  187"6° ; 
corrected,  188°.  Temperature  (average  of  obaervations  at  different  hours),  32°; 
but  this  exceptionally  low  owing  to  position.  Inferred  average  temperature  of 
intermediate  air,  60°.  Deduced  attittide  of  camp  22,  13,806  feet.  Difference  of 
altitudes  of  peak  and  camp  22,  deduced  Trom  difference  of  pressures,  with  inter- 
mediate air  at  average  temperature  35°,  3322  feet.     Besuit,  17.128  feet. 

U.  1. — Altitude  of  camp  22  assumed  at  13,806  feet.  Angle  of  elevation  of  peak 
measured  at  camp  22  by  theodolite,  23°  59'.  Base  measured  on  plane-table,  8216 
feet.     Computed  height  of  peak  above  camp  22,  3655  feet.     Result,  17,461  feet. 

B.  2.— Bi.iling-point  on  hill  north  of  camp  22  at  10.30  a.m.,  September  IS — 
observed,  185'8° ;  corrected,  186-2° ;  reduced  {because  read  at  time  of  morning 
maximum),  186'1°.  Temperature,  41'5°.  Inferred  temperature  of  intermediate 
air,  60°.  Deduced  altitude  of  station,  14,948  feet.  Anglo  of  elevation  of  peak 
above  station  measured  by  theodolite,  22°  36'.  Base  meaauredon  plane-table,  6803 
feet.  Computed  difference  of  altitudes  of  peak  and  station,  2410  feet.  Besult, 
17,358  feet. 

NoU  on  B.  1  and  B.  2. — The  triangles  of  error  in  this  portion  of  the  plane-table 
sketch  were  imperceptible,  but  both  Ibe  measurements  were  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  paper  may  very  likely  have  stretched  a  little. 


The  altitudes  of  Naivasha,  Sattima,  and  Nandaroa,  given  upon  the  map,  have 
been  accepted  from  Captain  Smith.  The  altitude  of  Nairobi  has  been  obtained 
from  the  r^lway  engineers,  and  has  been  corrected  for  the  difference  of  the  coast 
and  Kikuyu  base-levels.  All  the  remaining  altitudes  are  from  my  owa 
observations. 

Gbologt. 

The  rock  specimens  brought  back  are  being  examined  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Sollas, 
T.R.G.,  and  have  not  yet  been  compared  with  Dr.  Gregory'a  collection;  nor  have  1 
a  Dr.  Gregory's  paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society  on  January  24, 
1900,  only  an  abstract  having  as  yet  iieen  published  in  the  Oeological  Ma^azitie. 
Bnt  there  is  ground  for  the  following  preliminary  statements  : — 


^ 
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1.  The  rock  at  the  summit  of  the  point  Battan  is  apparently  identical  nith 
that  found  at  a  lower  level  on  the  central  peak,  and  described  by  Gregory  ii  s 
nepheline-syenite.  The  specimen  from  the  summit  is  holocrystalline,  and  jastifi« 
the  inference  that  the  core  of  the  volcano  rose  far  above  the  present  peak.  If  we 
assume  that  the  core  has  been  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  1000  feet^  which  would 
probably  suffice  to  produce  the  observed  results,  and  that  the  crater  walU  roie 
another  1000  feet  above  the  core,  then  the  original  height  of  Kenya  may  hiTt 
equalled  that  of  the  still  complete  Kibo  summit  of  Kilimanjaro. 

2.  Lavas  were  observed  dipping  at  low  angles — 5°  to  15^  —  away  f rom  Um 
central  peak,  in  north-easterly,  north-westerly,  south-westerly,  and  south-esitefljr 
directions.  This  tends  to  support  Gregory's  conclusion  that  Kenya  is  a  mgU 
dissected  volcanic  mass ;  but  the  east  mountain,  upon  which  we  looked  from  the 
eastern  shoulders  of  Kenya  proper,  although  low  when  compared  with  the  similuiy 
placed  Mawenzi  peak  of  Kilimanjaro,  appears  almost  too  massive  to  be  msrdy 
parasitic. 

3.  The  major  axis  of  the  central  peak  strikes  in  a  very  straight  line  for  neiriy 
2  miles  from  the  point  Lenana  west-north-westwanl,  and  throws  the  glsden 
down  northern  and  southern  slopes.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  chief 
water-parting  of  the  mountain  runs  for  more  than  5  miles  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  this,  through  Lenaoa,  and  past  the  eastern  foot  of  the  central  peak,  with 
the  effect  that  the  valleys  descend  eastward  and  westward,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  existing  glacial  draioage  belongs  to  the  western  slope.  From  a  series  of  ipeci- 
mens  obtained  at  widely  separated  spots  on  the  summit  of  the  craggy  ridge  which 
constitutes  the  divide,  it  appears  that  the  lie  of  the  water-parting  has  been  det«- 
mined  by  a  system  of  great  dyke^,  whose  main  direction  is  from  north-north-esit  to 
south-south-west.  These  dykes  must  have  almost  split  the  mountain  in  two,  while 
cracking  it  in  other  directions.  It  is  probably  pertinent  to  note  in  this  connectioa 
that  while  there  are  small  cones  along  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  msrgioi 
of  the  massif,  there  are  none  immediately  at  the  western  foot,  under  the  lee,  te  it 
were,  of  the  central  peak  and  core.  At  the  heads  of  the  valleys  abutting  on  the 
main  dykes  are  grand,  almost  geometrically  perfect  cirques, 

4.  In  Meranga,  the  valley  of  the  Ragati,  below  Kangoso,  is  floored  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  lava-stream.  As  this  portion  of  the  valley  is  cut  back  from  an 
eecarpment  overlookiog  the  plain  in  which  the  Ragati  and  Sagana  join,  it  woahl 
appear  that  since  the  denudation  of  the  surface  approximately  to  its  present  form, 
there  have  been  volcanic  eruptions  on  a  grander  scale  than  is  implied  by  such 
minor  cones  as  Kairungu,  Niana,  and  Kehari. 

5.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Sagana  and  the  Ragati  is  a  fine  section  of  the  Ian 
which  constitutes  the  plain,  resting  upon  the  gneiss,  which  here  rises  into  the  hill 
Kamuti.  The  surface  of  the  goeiss  is  smooth  and  burnt.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
a  soil  between  the  two  rocks. 

6.  The  elevated  tract  of  the  Markham  downs  is  defined  by  two  parallel  eeearp- 
ments  striking  with  remarkable  straightness  for  many  miles  in  a  direction  piralkl 
to  the  great  Rift  valley.  These  are  doubtless  fault  scarps,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  block  between  them  is  no  doubt  complementary  to  the  drop  in  the  bed  of  the 
Rift  valley. 

Glaciers  and  Glaciation. 

There  are  fifteen  existing  glaciers  on  Mount  Kenya.  The  Lewis  glacier  is  a  0>'' 
long,  the  Gregory  glacier  is  rather  shorter,  and  the  remainder  are  smalL  '^^ 
lower  ends  reach  to  the  following  levels : — 
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Teleki  Tallej,  TyuHull  Blaoicr  Ji,820rflet. 

,.  „    Lewis  , 14,850    „ 

„  „    DaiwLQ         „     U^80    ,. 

Hackinder  „    Gregory        U,900    „ 

Haiubnrg  „    Ciaar  11,450    „ 

Tb9  glacier  coU,  letuling  over  frum  the  Lewis  to  the  Gregory  glncierB,  are  at  an 
kititude  of  about  16,100  feet,  so  tbat  the  average  slope  of  the  former  is  about  1  in  4, 
and  of  the  latter  about  1  ia  3.  There  were  few  ImportaDt  crevasses  in  the  Lewii 
glacier,  except  at  a  point  a  shurt  dixtance  from  its  lower  end;  but  the  Gregory 
glaciar  was  muuh  fissured,  and  exhibited  fiae  seracs. 

Everywhere  and  at  all  hours  the  surfaces  were  dry  and  crisp.  Comparatively 
little  water  flowed  from  the  sDouts,  and  the  stream-baaks  gave  small  indications  of 
Qooda.    The  ice  was  intensely  bard,  aud  fed  by  fine  hail  rather  than  snow. 

Evidence  of  paat  glacialiou  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  Gorges  and  Eatisburg 
Tolleys,  ibe  rocks  in  which  were  every  where  beautifully  ioe-trorn  down  to  a  level  of 
14,C00  feet.  The  glaciation  is  on  a  grand  scale  2  miles  below  the  head  of  the 
Gorges  valley,  on  the  rock  floor  into  which  the  MichaelBon  gorge  has  been  cut.  A 
glacier  formerly  rode  over  the  Two  Tarn  col  ia  a  westerly  direction,  and  baa  imparted 
to  its  western  face  an  arching  curve  and  gtasay  BmoutbnesB  aa  of  a  great  waterfalL 
At  toner  levels,  down  to  about  9000  feet,  are  large  boulders,  but  1  found  none  lower 
than  tlist  recorded  by  Gregory.    Old  moraines  were  observed  down  to  12,000  feet. 

UzTioBOLOor. 

A  considerable  series  of  cloud  observations  was  taken  upon  Kenya,  extending 
over  the  whole  of  our  stay  on  and  near  the  mountain,  but  it  would  be  urtproGtahls 
(0  deal  with  these  uutll  tiie  geneial  reports  of  last  year's  monsoon  have  been 
published. 

A  barograph  was  working  duriJig  sixteen  days  at  elevaiions  of  TOGO  and  8000 
feet.  The  resulting  curves  show  that  the  presHUte  was  remarkably  steady,  that 
the  daily  oscillation  did  not  exceed  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  and  that  there  were  regular 
maxima  and  minima  at  10  a.oi.  and  4  p.m.  respectively,  and  minor  maxima  and 
miniran  at  10  p.m.  and  4  a.m.  respectively. 

The  oir- temperature  at  the  auramit  at  noon  on  September  13  was  40°;  the 
lowest  temperature  in  the  previous  night  at  1S,700  feet  was  28';  the  lowest 
tamperatura  in  tlie  night  of  August  31  at  16,800  feet  woj  29°. 

At  Camp  22  (13,600  feet)  the  night  temperatures  fell  to  less  than  30°,  but 
the  morning  bud  Tapidly  raised  the  air  to  over  50°,  the  afternoon  cloud  lowering  it 
again  to  40°  or  les^.  The  minimum  thermometer,  exposoi  to  radiation  into  the 
oloudless  night  sky,  registered  aa  low  as  16^,  the  ground  being  covered  with  hoar 
boat,  and  bottom  ice  forming  in  the  Nairobi  stream.  The  lobeliss  closed  their  head 
of  leaves  at  night-time  just  like  daitiies.  The  air  was  ustially  dry,  Lhe  relative 
humidity  falling  on  more  thsn  one  occasion  to  as  low  as  54  and  52  per  cent.  There 
was  no  coneiderable  rain  or  anow  fall  during  our  stay  at  high  altiludea  (August  20 
to  September  20),  but  a  little  fine  wind-driven  hail  on  most  afternoons,  prectded 
by  a  sharp  drop  in  temperature  about  2  p.m. 

The  Sagana  at  camp  11,  measured  on  August  0,  was  estimated  to  have  a  flow 

I  of  between  1,600,000  and  2,000,000  cubic  feet  au  hour. 


PaoTOGBaFBT. 
A  larga  series  of  photographs — half  and  qnarler  plntes — were  taken  by  Mr. 
Hausburg  Irath  on  the  road  and  on  Kenya,  and  a  few  films  were  exposed  by  me  on 
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the  summit  and  on  tbe  cast  aide  of  Keoya.  Mr.  H»UBburg  sIm  took  coWt  pboto- 
graphs  by  the  Ive»  proceM,  and  of  these  three  are  here  reproduced,  though  the 
prints  hardl;  do  justice  to  the  originala  as  exhibited  la  the  chromoacope.  We  o«« 
many  thanka  to  Mr.  J.  Thamaou  for  the  very  oonaiderable  trouble  which  he  ha* 
taken  in  connection  with  these  Ives  photographa.  The  third  of  the  colour  printa 
ia  of  a  scene  in  the  Nyiko,  the  acrub-deaert,  whieh  extenda  for  a  hundred  mllee 
inland  in  rear  of  the  fertile  coastal  belt.  The  soil  is  of  a  redder  colour  than  hen 
represented. 

ZooLouT. 

Mammali. — The  skins  and  skulls  collected  have  been  described  in  a  paper  reid 
before  the  Zoological  Society  on  February  20  by  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas,  Fourteen 
spfciea  from  Kenya  are  enumerated,  besides  five  otheri,  apecimens  of  which  wert 
obtained  f^>Bl  Nairobi.  The  most  interesting  are  two  new  species  of  Dasay  (Pro- 
cavid).  or  these  the  larger  (P.  Mackinderi)  belongs  to  the  rock-inhabiting  sectioo 
of  the  genua.  It  is  abundant  above  the  forest  eone  up  to  14,500  feet,  and  has  for 
its  neareat  relative  another  new  apecies  of  smaller  size  {P.  Jaektoni)  just  aeot 
home  from  the  Ravine  station  by  Mr.  F.  J-  Jackson,  Apart  from  these  two 
speciea,  no  rock-daseies  have  been  found  in  any  part  of  East  Africa,  nor  are  tbey 
known  further  to  the  south.  The  second  new  daasy  obtained  by  our  expedition 
(P.  Crawiliayi)  belongs  to  the  forest-inhabiting  group  {Bendrokyrax),  It  occur* 
in  the  Kenya  forest,  and  has  a  near  ally  in  P.  vahda,  of  the  lower  alopei  of 
Kilimanjaro.  An  additional  specimen  was  received  from  Mr.  Richard  Crswahay, 
while  our  material  waa  being  worked  out.  The  large  size  of  P.  JUackinderi,  a« 
compared  with  P.  Jachtoni,  ia  not  without  interest  in  connectioo  with  the  retreat 
of  the  gUciers. 

A  new  sob-apeciea  of  rat  (^Otomyt  irroratut  orestu)  was  obtained  from  the  uppa 
edge  of  the  Alpine  zone  of  Kenya. 

We  observed  elephant  tracks  at  an  elevation  of  11,500  feet  on  the  west  nde  of 
Kenya,  and  a  complete  skeleton  of  buffalo  in  the  Gorges  valley  at  an  elevatioa 
of  14,200  feet.  A  leopard  was  seen  at  a  height  of  about  14,000  feet  south  of 
the  Uohnel  lake,  and  leopard  and  buffalo  tracks  at  14,500  feet  in  the  Crorges 
TiJtey. 

Birdi. — The  collection  of  birds  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bowdler  Shar|)e  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  reported  at  p.  478.  Tlie  new  apecies  from  Mount  Kenya  are 
Bubo  Machinderi,  Campothera  Hauaburgi,  Byphmitornis  Cambarni,  and  PinatAroa 
Ernetti.  They  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Sharpe  in  the  Bullelini  of  ihe  British 
Ornithological  Club  for  December  and  January  last. 

Jtutcti. — Prof.  E.  B.  Foulton,  r.R.e.,  baa  kindly  examined  the  insects  oollected, 
and  sent  me  the  following  statement : — 

"The  Insects  collected  by  Mr.  Mackinder's  Expedition  were  not  numerous,  but 
included  some  Interestiog  forms.  Among  the  buCterfiiea,  the  only  two  individuali 
of  Limnai  chryiipptu  were  of  the  KlugH  form  without  the  blaek  and  white  tip  to 
the  wings.  Further  south  this  form  disappears,  while  it  is  apparently  universal  in 
the  north-east  in  Somaliland,  A  specimen  of  the  very  rare  SynMoe  JohnsUmii 
(Crawley)  was  captured  in  Nairobi  forest,  from  which  also  aa  individual  of  Amaorit 
eehtria,  var.  Aibimaeuiala,  was  also  obtained,  indistinguishable  from  the  specimens 
from  Nntal.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  most  north-easterly  range  yet  recorded  for  this 
species.  Among  tlie  Acraiijia,  a  specimen  of  the  beautiful  A.reyalu  was  captured. 
AU  the  butterflies  were  captured  iu  the  dry  season,  and  mnny  of  them  eshiint 
marked  Gcnsocal  variation  in  colour,  patterc,  and  eize.     Among  other  groups  two 
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new  Epeciea  of  Fhijtophaga  (Caleoptera)  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Jsuiiby,  and 
BD  extremely  inleresting  speuies  of  Forfioulidse  will  be  dewribed  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
Burr.  0(  the  few  Hymenoptera,  gome  are  apparently  new;  but  the  hopdosa  state 
of  the  Ethiopian  species  of  this  order  forbids  the  hope  that  tljey  will  be  worked  out 
in  the  immediate  future." 

BoTANV. 

Several  species  of  lichen,  some  of  them  brilliantly  coloured,  were  found  on  the 
summit  of  Kenya.  Tbe.-<e,  together  with  the  THosseB  collected  in  the  Alpine  zone 
and  iu  the  forest,  are  beiag  deacTibed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Murray, 

Unforluaalely,  the  greater  number  of  the  dried  Bpeciroeos  of  flowering  plants 
were  lost  on  the  road  home,  but  seede  of  the  giant  lobelias  and  groundaele  have  been 

The  liigbest  flowering  plant  was  the  everlasting,  gathered  at  about  16,500  feet 
There  were  tiro  very  distinct  species  of  giant  groundsel  and  two  of  giant  lobelia. 

AKTHKOPOLoat, 
The  most  interesting  point  noted  was  the  ooourronoe  of  Wanderobo  at  high 
levels  on  Mount  Kenya.  As  stated  in  the  paper,  they  visited  some  of  our  men 
at  Hu  elevation  of  over  12,000  feet,  but  tbe  remains  of  grass  hut  sand  of  fires, 
together  with  the  occurrence  of  footprints,  proved  that  they  commonly  frequent 
the  upper  limit  of  forest  at  rather  more  than  10,000  feet. 

On  Certain  Nativb  Plack-N.imes, 

Kapoti  —  the  northern  portion  of  the  Athi  plains,  inhabited  by  the  Kapotl 
Uaaai.  One  of  my  Masai  belonged  to  the  Kapotl,  and  he  told  me  on  the  spot  that 
the  Thuge  brook  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Kapoti.  The  station  on  the  Uganda 
railway  of  this  name  is  maoy  miles  from  any  part  of  the  Kapitl  plaius. 

Meringa  =  the  country  between  the  Sagana  at  Mngonie's  and  the  Rigati  east 
of  Wangombe's.  The  g  is  pronounced  m  in  Gorman  (Merang-a,  not  Meran-ga). 
Ueranga  has  an  alternativo  name,  llyaini,  which  Gregory  bss  attributed  to  a  river 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

KaUli  —  Wangombe's  country.  South-west  of  this  are  the  Wa-ti^mu-tiimu. 
Both  Wangombe  and  the  Wa-tumu-tumu  are  feared  by  the  Wamennga. 

Ndoro,  Laikipia,  now  vacated  by  the  MasaL 

OndagiHAus,  Kiimngiip,  Masai  pastures  west  of  the  Aberdare  range. 

Kandandu,  KamUJo,  Kanmli,  a  group  of  gnelBsic  bills. 

KairuTigu,  Nuina,  Kthdri,  minor  extinct  volcanic  cones. 

Katgina,  KdmiisSru,  1  oulliera  of  the  Laikipiao  hva  plateau. 

Sangdio,  Kaadi'jt  (or  Ckandcge),  hills  marked  by  tree  clumps,  on  which 
^>«riodioal  markets  are  held. 

ydndaria,  tbe  Kikuyu  name  of  the  mountain  which  is  miscalled  on  the  maps 
*  Kinangop."  The  Naivasha  Masai  informed  me  that  it  is  partially  occupied  with 
Kikuyu  sbambas,  and  is  known  to  the  Maaai  in  question  as  El  Donyo  Giguyu, 
"the  Kikuyu  mountain." 

Thuge,  Thegu,  Miinga.  The  77>  in  tlieee  names  is  thick,  as  io  "  these."  The 
■g  in  tbe  last  of  them  is  pronounced  as  in  German  (Ithang-a,  not  Illinn-ga). 

Eendu,  the  name  of  a  ford  aorosa  the  Sagana  on  the  roid  from  Meranga  to 
Ifacbako's,  and  not,  as  shown  in  some  maps,  a  local  name  of  the  river. 

Rviri',  Darukv,  considerable  tributaries  of  tbe  Atbi,  whioh  we  crossed  close 
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to  the  mfiin  river.    Ttej-  muot  oome  from  the  Kikuyu  eacarpmoot,  liace  Mr,  F. 
0.  UatI  records  the  aame»  Id  that  Deighbaurhood  in  it  MS.  map  which  be  kiodl* 

NairifbH=  (Masai)  "cold  Witer"  (Mh.  Hinde)).  There  are  two  riveraof  thi* 
name,  the  oae  coming  out  of  tbe  cool  Kikuyu  forest  where  the  Uganda  r&ilny 
ealerti  it,  tha  other  originaiing  in  the  southern  glaciers  of  Kenya.  The  apelUng  of 
the  rulwsy  Bt&tion  "  Nyrobi  "  ia  indefensible  and  calls  for  remonstrance,  before  it 
becomes  stereotyped,  and  before  "  Kyvasha  "  ia  perpetrated. 
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I.  I  Bang  and  I  Wu  Tea- districts. 
Thouoh  the  muleteers  raised  hopes  of  aa  early  start  by  putting  in  an 
appearaooe  shortly  after  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  December  4, 1898. 
there  wae,  of  course,  the  usual  delay;  for,  after  strapping  all  our  belongings 
on  to  tbe  saddle-frames,  they  disappeared,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them 
forseveral  hours.  To  tbe  iuexperienoed  this  kind  of  thing  is  trying;  but 
good  temper  and  patience  are  as  indispensable  to  tbe  traveller  in  Yun- 
nan as  an  absence  of  nerves.  These  mental  qnalities,  with  some  silver, 
a  few  tinned  edibles,  and  a  camp-bed,  may  be  considered  neoessities;  if. 
in  addition,  the  traveller  posseeaes  a  knowledge  of  tbe  customs  ftnd 
language  of  the  country,  be  is  splendidly  equipped. 

The  "  MafuB  "  tnmed  up  again  about  10  a.m.,  with  their  animals  and 
pack-saddle;'.  Two  mules  and  three  borsee  euffioed  to  carry  everything 
necessary  for  a  three  weeks'  trip — inolnding  a  servant,  "  boy  "  and  cook 
combined,  who,  having  packed  bis  clothes  and  bedding  on  a  horse, 
climbed  up  on  top,  and  remained  a  fixure,  so  to  speak,  during  the  whola 
trip.  Tbe  steepest  ascent  or  the  most  perilous  descent  bad  no  terrors . 
for  bira.  Perched  on  the  top  of  bis  belongings,  he  simply  held  on  tight, 
and  the  horse  did  the  rest.  A  coolie  to  carry  my  camera,  and  a  soldier 
to  act  as  a  guard,  also  accompanied  me. 

From  Semao  tbe  road  to  I  Bang  leads  south-east,  and,  as  usual  ia 
Ynn-nan,  tbe  way  lies  over  monntain  ranges  or  through  valleys  in  a- 
series  of  ups  and  downti  that  becomes  monotonous.  We  stoppled  for  the 
first  night  at  Huang  Tsao-pa,  a  small  village  reputed  to  be  the  resort 
of  evil-doers  and  horse- thieves.  My  passport  gave  me  right  to  two- 
guards  from  village  to  village  and  at  each  resting-place ;  but  my 
servant  demanded  twenty  men  from  the  headman,  to  guard  our  valuable 
bagj^age.  Apparently,  there  weren't  so  many  men  in  tbe  whole  village, 
so  we  compromised  and  were  satisfied  with  onr  landlord's  son,  who  kepb- 

*  Bead  at  the  Boynl  Geographical  Society,  Febmary  19,  1900.     Map,  p.  Mi. 
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watoh  outside  the  house  all  night.  There  was,  of  courHe,  not  the 
slightcBt  dauger,  and  only  onco  duriug  the  trip  did  I  ehow  my  paes- 
port — to  ensure  civility.  All  foreigneM  travelling  in  these  regions  are 
treated  aa  otiicials  ;  and  in  proportion  as  mj  importance  was  magnified, 
BO  did  the  rank  of  my  "  boy  "  grow,  until  I  began  to  have  some  hesita- 
tion in  asking  him  to  perform  his  ordinary  menial  dutiee. 

Next  day  the  weather  changed,  and  we  made  our  way  over  the 
interminable  mouolain  rAugee  in  a  drizzling,  bitterly  cold  rain.  The 
road  was  so  slippery  that  I  thought  it  safer  to  walk;  but  my  "boy'' 
kept  bis  seat,  and  studied  bow  best  to  protect  his  bedding  from  the 
piercing  drizzle. 

On  arriving  at  Fa-pa,  a  hamlet  of  ten  bouses,  I  found  an  "  official 
rest-honse,"  in  the  shape  of  a  miserable  straw  hut  with  more  ventilation 
than  shelter,  and  divided  into  two  by  a  bamboo  partition.  I  and  my 
horse  took  poHsession  of  one  room,  while  the  rest  of  the  oaravan  tried  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  in  the  other.  At  the  risk  of  a  general 
conflagration,  we  lit  a  huge  fire,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  drying 
ourselves  and  hoping  for  lees  inclement  weather. 

Leaving  Pa-pa  nert  day,  we  followed  for  some  distance  the  sharp 
crest  of  a  hill,  wbioh  led  us  gradually  down  until  we  came  to  the  plain 
of  Meng  Wang.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  smallest  of  the  "Sip  Song 
Panna  " — the  district  under  the  control  of  the  Tusau  being  unimportant 
in  every  respect.  We  stopped  for  a  time  at  the  village  t«mple,  and 
were  visited  by  the  young  Tussu— a  lad  about  twelve  years  of  age.  He 
epeaks  Chinese  well,  and  told  me  that  he  bad  a  Chinese  tutor.  His 
father  had  died  only  a  month  previously.  The  little  fellow  was 
delighted  when  I  alhiwed  him  to  look  through  my  binoculars,  and  asked 
me  to  stay  the  night  at  Meng  Wang;  but  I  was  obliged  to  make  a 
Bomewhat  longer  stage,  and  so  pushed  on  to  Wu  Lu-ho — a  coUeolion  of 
three  or  four  houses,  simple  shelter  for  the  ocoasional  traveller,  with 
Chinese  inhabitants. 

Next  day  the  roads  were  wretched,  but  the  weather  was  beaiitifnlly 
clear  and  fresh  after  the  rains.  We  passed  some  carious  gravos^the 
family  vaults  of  the  Pen-jen,  or  original  iuhabitanta  of  the  country. 
These  graves  were  sbajHid  like  Shan  houses,  and  in  front  of  them,  sway- 
ing about  in  the  wind,  was  a  varied  collection  of  offerings  attached  lo 
strings.  A  long  descent  and  a  trying  ascent  brought  us  to  Pa  Yuan, 
a  big  village  inhabited  by  Chinese  and  Pen-jen, 

The  Pen-jen  race  belong  most  probably  to  the  "  Woni "  race,  like 
many  of  the  hill-tribes  in  rhia  part  of  Ynn-nan.  Indeed,  1  (hink  it  would 
be  possible  lo  classify  the  numerous  aboriginal  tribes  of  Yan-nan  and 
Indo-China  under,  at  the  most,  four  generical  lieadiogti;  and  the  future 
traveller  would  be  doii'g  work  of  scientific  merit  if  he  could  ascertain,  by 
comparing  the  language,  oustoms,  and  dresses,  eto.,  of  the  tribes  met 
with,  the  parent-race  of  eaoh.     At  present  the  nomenclature  employed 
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by  diOereot  travellera  is  moat  confuBing.  Each  tribe  calls  ihe  other  by 
u  difleient  name,  which  often  merely  refers  to  some  peculiarity  of  dresi 
or  custom  ;  and  the  a&uie  people  are  frequeutly  deaoribed  nnder  various 
names.  The  ordinary  observer,  for  instance,  would  see  no  resemblance 
between  two  such  apparently  distinct  tribes  as  the  piotnreaque  Akka — 
or  hill  people  to  the  west  of  the  Mekong— and  the  Ua  He,  the  wretohed 
firewood-carriers  of  I'u  Erh  and  Seraao.  Yet  they  are  undoobtedly  the 
same  people,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  differing  only  in  n&ma 

In  dealing  with  the  eocatled  aboriginal  races  of  Yan-nait  and  Indo- 
China,  the  two  main  facts  to  be  taken  into  account  are  the  gradual 
intrusion  of  the  Lolos  from  the  north,  and  the  retrogrsEsive  movement 
of  the  Shana,  who  were  formerly  masters  of  a  large  part  of  south  and 
west  Yun-nan  before  the  Chinese.  Uebellions  and  petty  wars,  with  the 
uoDBequent  breaking  np  of  once  powerful  races  into  scattered  tribes,  and 
even  the  mountainous  and  nnproduetive  nature  of  the  country  itaelf, 
have  also  been  main  factors  in  producing  un  apparently  inextricable 
meiUey  of  hybrid.     Bat  to  return  to  I'a  Yuan. 

The  costume  of  the  I'u  Yuan  Pen-jen  women  is  very  striking,  con- 
sisting of  a  cloth  hood,  an  open  jaoket,  and  a  pair  of  short  white  troussrs 
Teaching  barely  to  the  knee.  But  the  most  important,  though  the  least' 
noticeable,  part  of  their  costume  is  their  coloured  cloth  gaiters.  These 
the  women  are  obliged  to  wear,  as  without  them  it  is  believed  they 
would  be  able  to  fly  away,  leaving  their  husbands  and  sweetheart* 
sorrowful.  This  legend  recalls  a  custom  of  ancient  Carthage — where 
the  unmarried  women  wore  metal  leg-gyves,  which  were  severed  only 
during  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  Akkas — also  a  Woni  tribe — we*r 
similar  gaiters,  though  I  do  not  think  the  same  importance  is  attached 
to  them.  It  is  probably  an  emblem  of  some  old  ouatom  of  which  the 
true  significance  has  been  forgotten. 

Leaving  Pu  Yuan,  we  descended  to  the  Nam  Ban,  known  locally  aa 
the  Pn  Yuan  kiang.  Nam  Ban  is  the  Shan  name,  and  Loso  is,  I  think, 
the  Chinf  se  translation  of  the  Pen-jen  word  for  "  river."  There  was  no 
proper  ferry-boat,  but  our  luggage  was  piled  up  on  a  bamboo  raft,  on 
which  we  also  crossed.  The  animals  were  urged  by  the  muleteers  into 
the  water,  and  made  to  swim  across  under  a  shower  of  stonea  sad 
profanity.  Every  Chinese  muleteer  has  an  unequalled  stock  of  thft. 
latter,  no  one  specimen  of  which  is  fit  for  publication. 

In  the  thiok  forests  which  border  the  banks  of  the  Nara  Ban  there  ia 
said  to  live  an  old  white  elephant.  He  may  some  day  have  a  companion, 
if  the  French  carry  out  their  new  project  of  bringing  a  railway  up  the 
Nam  Bun  valley. 

From  the  rivet  the  road  was  mostly  uphill— splendid  exerciBe  for 
the  men,  but  hard  on  the  poor  animals.  We  stayed  at  Ki  Ea,  and  the 
following  morning  reached  I  Bang. 
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I  Bang  ooBsiate  of  on«  straggliag  market  street,  eitaated  on  tbetidg« 
>f  &  tnoaDtalD,  and  surrounded  by  deep  valleys.  The  population  is 
ibont  1000,  mostly  Cbineae  engaged  in  the  tea  trade ;  but  a  little  cloth 
B  also  made  and  dyed  locally.  I  visited  the  tea-plantations— simply 
ilearings  on  the  hill-sides — and  obtained  specimens  at  the  leaf,  floweis, 
toA  seeds.  To  make  a  plantation,  old  dried  seeds  are  planted  and  care- 
nlly  nonruhed.  When  the  young  plants  are  sufficiently  strong  they 
lts  transplanted  in  rows  at  equal  diatanoes.     Cuttings  will  not  grow. 

At  I  Bang  there  are  three  tea-hills,  and  from  six  to  eight  qualities  of 
«a  to  each  hill.     Eaoh  locality  is  supposed  to  impart  its  own  particular 


*voar  to  the  -various  qualities.  I  Bang  tea  is  said  to  be  much  better 
■an  that  produced  in  the  I  Wu  or  Meng  llai  districts, though  the  trees 
B  identical  and  the  cultivation  practically  the  same.  But  reputation 
^"very thing  in  trade. 

The  very  finest  tea  is  known  as  "  Sheng  Ya,"  and  consists  of  the 
■"iiig  unopened  leaf-tipe,  greyish-green  in  colour,  and  covered  with  a 
•cy  down.  This  is  the  only  quality  which  undergoes  no  preparation 
^ond  drying  in  the  sun.  All  the  other  kinds  are  much  alike,  and  go 
Kaake  up  the  "  Fu  Erh  tea  "  of  commerce. 

There  is  a  likin  station  at  I  Bang,  and  likin  is  paid  on  all  tea  pre- 
*»«d  and  pressed  into  cakes  before  leaving;  but  loose  tea  going  to 
*i»ao  pays  likin  on  arrival  there.     The  output  of  the  I  Bang  district  is 
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abont  1500  picTila  ftnniially.  Most  of  the  uercliatitB  »t  I  Bang  and 
I  Wn,  HB  at  Semao,  are  nativee  of  Shih  Ping. 

The  Tussii  and  natives  of  the  I  Bang  district  are  Pen-jen,  who  have 
adopted  a  dresM  very  much  like  the  Shaos.  Their  name  for  themselves 
ia  "  Ve-Niu,"  which  is  simply  a  variation  tif  "  Oi-ni,"  or  "  Woni." 

The  weather  was  not  favourable  for  photography,  but  I  brought  my 
camera  out  at  I  Bang.  The  Chinese  regarded  it  with  a  good  deal  of 
BUapioioD,  there  being  a  widespread  belief  in  Yun-nan  that  foreigners 
have  an  instriimeiit  (ohao  pao  ching)  by  means  of  which  they  are  able 
to  discover  hidden  treasures,  and  carry  away  the  luck  of  a  place  in  the 
shape  of  precious  stones.  But  having  seen  the  Likiu  Weiynan  go 
through  the  ordeal  of  having  his  portrait  taken  with  equanimity,  they 
were  reassured,  and  the  crowd  which  had  been  following  me  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  something  extraordinary  gradually  dispersed.  Most  of  the 
Chinese  along  the  way  had  heard  of  a  telescope,  and  to  distract  their 
attention  I  used  to  give  them  my  binoculars  to  play  with.  The  natives 
were  much  simpler,  and,  though  many  of  them  had  never  before  seeoi  a 
foreigner,  I  found  them  more  hospitable  than  curious. 

Between  I  Bping  and  I  \Vu  I  slept  at  a  little  "  Ksiang  Tan  "  (a  Lolo 
iribe)  village,  The  inhabitants  were  pleased  to  reoeive  a  •■  great  man," 
who.  like  themselves,  was  an  "  I  Chia-jen  ; "  "  and  when  I  asked  for  a 
vocabulaty,  they  tumbled  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  supply  ma 
with  the  required  information.  Like  most  of  the  Lolo  tribes,  the 
and  dancing,  and  were  delighted 
my  banjo.  The  young  girls  of  the 
village  started  dancing  outside  the  house,  and  though  the  only  illu- 
mination came  from  my  candle-lamp  and  some  pine-wood  torohee,  they 
kept  it  np  until  a.  late  hour.  In  the  first  of  the  'Etudes  Sino- 
OrientaloB,'  lately  published  at  Shanghai,  P<>re  Wial,  speaking  of  the 
Lolos,  says  "the  men  dance,  but  the  women  never."  This  is  not  at  all 
our  experience  of  the  Lolos  in  this  j'art  of  Yun-nan.  Dancing  is  looked 
u{)on  as  a  healthy  amusement  to  be  indulged  in  by  both  sexes,  and  I 
have  never  seen  ttie  slightest  suggestion  of  immodesty.  Indeed,  tho 
IjoIos  are  pre-eniinonlly  a  moral  race^ — -very  difierent  from  their  neigh- 
bours tho  Shan 8. 

I  Wu  is  situated  on  the  site  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  valley,  and  is  a 
slightly  larger  and  more  important  place  than  I  Bang,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2000-  The  district  ])roduce8  from  3000  to  4000  piculs  of 
lea  a  year.  Some  cotton  passes  through  I  Wu  on  its  way  to  Ching 
Tung,  Yun-nanfu,  etc.,  via  Mo  Hei ;  and  iron  pans,  walnutB,  and  the 
usual  exports  also  come  down  by  the  same  route.  At  Man  Nai — two 
days  north  of  I  Wn  on  tho  Mo  Ilei  road — there  is  a  Hkin  station,  which 

•  "I  Chia,"  or"I-jen,"  CbinoBe  for  bBTbariaDa— tt  term  tormerty  em  ployed  b;  tba  I 
Gbinew  to  detignate  all  [oieigncra,  but  now  forblddeo  by  treat)'  to  bo  used  iu  official  ' 
doanmeDta. 


■'  Rsiang  Tan "  are  fond  ( 
when  I  played  some  simple 
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eota  likin  on  tU  nfttive  prodnoe  paasmg  throngh.  At  I  Wn  I  met 
le  men  and  women  of  the  "  Tao "  tribe.  They  were  up  from  the 
ieng  Iia"  diatriot  on  a  hunting  exonrsion,  and  were  awaiting  the 
im  of  some  of  their  party  who  were  away  chasing  a  wounded 
ihant.     The  men  were  finely  built,  manly  fellows,  in  appearance 

unlike  the  Cantonese,  whilst  the  women  were  good  looking,  and 
fearless  and  independent  aa  the  men,  with  whom  socially  they 

on  an  equal  footing.  I  wrote  down  a  short  Tooabolary  of  their 
^nage,  and  became  quite  friendly  with  them.  They  are  not  on 
SB  of  good-fellowship  with  the  Chinese,  and  will  not  answer  to 

ordinary  form  of  Chinese  salutation.     Those  Chinese  who  have  any 


lings  with  them  address  the  men  as  "  Las  Ken  " — a  term  which 
y  seem  to  appreciate. 

The  "Yao"  are  a  hardy  race  living  amongst  the  mountains,  and 
y  be  found  almost  anywhere  between  the  West  river  in  Ewang^si 
I  the  Mekong  in  Yun-nau.  They  are  nomadic  in  their  habits,  stay- 
only  two  or  three  years  in  one  place.  They  cultivate  valuable 
Jicinal  plants  for  sale  to  the  Chinese,  and  hunt  the  elephant  for  his 
ry  and  the  tiger  for  his  bones,  which  oconpy — with  deer-horns  and 
er  peculiar  products  of  the  chase — an  important  position  in  the 
inese  pharmacopoeia.  They  make  their  own  weapons,  and  I  examined 
I  of  their  elephant-guns — a  kind  of  oannon  in  miniature,  with  a  sliort 
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wooden  stock,  oarrying  a  large  iron  bullet  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
coarse  powder.  When  they  get  within  gunshot  of  their  prey,  they 
rest  this  fearful  weapon  on,  not  against,  their  shoulder,  and  the  recoil 
carries  it  some  distance  behind  them.  To  prevent  losing  the  gun  in 
the  thick  undergrowth  of  the  forests,  one  end  of  a  long  cord  is  attached 
to  the  stock,  the  other  end  being  fastened  round  their  bodies.  They 
will  follow  a  wounded  animal  for  days  over  mountainous  country  until 
they  run  it  down. 

Leaving  I  Wu,  we  struck  due  north  along  the  Man  Nai  road.  The 
local  official  insisted  on  sending  me  off  with  a  good  deal  of  oeremony, 
and  four  soldiers,  carrying  large  red  flags  and  spears,  accompanied  me 
as  far  as  Man  Sa,  where  we  stopped  for  luncheon.  Man  Sa  belongs  to 
the  I  Wu  tea-districts.  The  districts  in  which  tea  is  cultivated  are 
called  by  the  Chinese  the  **  Wu  Ta  Cha  Shan,"  *  but  I  could  never 
ascertain  with  exactitude  the  names  of  the  original  five  hills.  Not 
countiug  the  Yulo  and  Meng  Hai  districts,  I  found  there  were  seven 
hills.  I  Bang  claims  to  count  as  three  and  a  half,  I  Wu  as  one  and  a 
half,  and  Man  Nai  as  one  and  a  half.  We  slept  that  night  at  a  colke- 
tion  of  three  huts,  hardly  worthy  the  name  of  village,  and  the'  foUoi^ 
ing  morniug  cod  tinned  our  way  northwards.  For  our  mid-day  smmI 
we  stopped  at  a  Han  Pa-I  village.  The  Han  Pa-I  are  a  clan  of  Skaai 
who  have  partly  adopted  the  Chinese  dress  and  customs.  Tliej  edl 
themselves  *'  Tai  ne,'  the  other  Shans  in  the  "Sip  Song  Panna**  heag 
<<  Tai  Lu."  After  leaving  this  village  it  commenced  to  rain,  and  tf 
the  road  led  up  a  steep  hill  and  the  ground  was  slippery,  we  did  not 
reach  the  next  village,  Man  La,  until  nearly  seven  o'clock. 

Man  La  is  a  good-sized  place  possessing  a  number  of  tiled  houaeiv 
indicative  of  prosperity.  It  constitutes  the  odd  half-hill  of  the  Haa 
Nai  district,  and  the  tea  that  it  produces  is  of  a  much  better  quality*- 
so  I  was  assured  by  our  Chinese  host — than  that  produced  elsewhere. 
At  the  "  Han  Pa-I "  hamlet  of  Wei  Wa  we  obtained  fresh  guides,  and 
followed  the  bed  of  a  stream  down  to  Pei  pia.  Both  these  places  ar^ 
in  the  "  Wu  Tei "  panna. 

Tired  of  my  diet  of  biscuits  and  rice,  I  determined  to  reach  Men^ 
W"u  the  following  day  if  possible.     I  found  on  iuquiry  that  there  wa 
a  small  mountain  path  leading  direct  to  Meng  Wu,  which  the  anima 
would,  however,  be  unable  to  follow.     I  therefore  engaged  three 
to  accompany  me  with  my  camp-bed,  a  change  of  clothing,  etc.,  an 
directed  my  servant  to  go  with  the  pack-animals  via  Wu  Tei,  the  roa^ 
following  the  bed  of  a  stream  to  that  place.     At  daybreak  next  morning 
we  started,  the  road  commencing  to  ascend  immediately  we  had  creese^ 
the  stream.     We  reached  a  height  of  3000   feet   above   Pei   pip,   ancS^ 
then,  after  passing  a  **Ka"  village,  began  to  descend.     *'Ka"  mean# 


*  t» 


Five  great  tea-hills." 
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Mple,  and  many  of  the  tribes  called  "  Ka "  by  the  Shane,  or 
"  by  the  AnnameBe,  belong  to  the  "  Woni "  race.  Onr  way  led 
to  a  amali  plain  watered  by  a  tribntarj'  of  the  Pei  pia  stream. 
le  banks  was  the  Shan  Tillage  of  Man  Fv,  and  from  there  the 
led  np  a  terribly  ateep  aacent,  which  the  paok-animaia  could 
hare  climbed.  About  one  o'clock  we  came  to  Man  Chn,  another 
'  village.  There  we  broke  our  fast,  sqnatting  around  the  iame 
ible;  and  the  way  in  which  I  appeased  my  hanger  must  have 
loed  the  natiTes  that  I  was  acoaatomed  to  a  diet  of  glutinous 
.ad  boiled  roots.     Front  the  inhabitants  I  bought  eoi 


orked  wallets  made  of  a  kind  of  grass,  and  obtained  a  vocabulary 
.  showed  their  language  to  be  Gimilar  to  that  of  the  I  Bang  Pen- 
The  descent  inlo  the  Meng  Wu  plain  was  very  long  and  tiring, 
,t  5  p.m.  I  arrived  at  the  village,  and  was  weloomed  by  the 
h  officials.  My  luggage  did  not  arrive  until  the  following 
ng. 

>ng  Wu  is  one  of  the  Shan  states  occupied  by  the  French  in  18E>5. 
hief  village  consist  s  of  160  houses,  and  the  inhabitants  are  "  Pa  T." 
ins.  It  is  sitnated  in  a  large  rice-plain  watered  by  the  Nam  ^Yu, 
itary  of  the  Mekong.  The  only  sign  of  the  French  occupation  is 
i>fbrtified  enclosure  to  the  north-east  of  the  village,  in  which  are 
imboo  dwellings  of  the  two  Europeans  and  their  militia  guard. 
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The  latter,  constitutiDg  the  whole  available  militaiy  force  of  the  diBtrict, 
is  composed  of  Shans,  and  numbers  about  three  dozen.  They  are  called 
*'  soldiers  "  by  courtesy,  though  their  principal  occupation  daring  mj 
visit  was  the  making  of  mud  bricks  and  mortar  for  the  new  residenoeB 
which  the  Europeans  are  constructing.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  Meng  Wu  except  the  climate,  which  is  exceptionally  trying. 
Mal&ria  is  encouraged,  if  not  engendered,  by  the  dense  forests  with 
which  the  hills  around  are  covered,  and  from  early  evening  till  late  in 
the  morning  the  plain  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  misty  fog^  which  is  only 
•dispelled  by  a  scorching  sun.  In  the  summer  the  place  is  subject  to 
terrific  storms,  which  often  unroof  the  frail  bamboo  houses  and  flood  oat 
the  inhabitants.  There  is  no  commerce,  except  in  pigs,  and  no  looal 
market.  Large  droves  of  '*  porkers "  are  sent  north  into  Chinen 
territory,  many  of  them  eventually  reaching  the  markets  of  Semao, 
Pu  Erh,  or  Talang.  Likin  is  collected  on  pigs  by  agents  from  the 
Man  Nai  and  Meng  Lieh  stations. 

Personally,  t.e.  in  their  face  and  figure,  the  Shans  reaemUe  the 
Japanese,  and  the  women  are,  to  say  the  least,  just  as  unoonvaiitionil 
and  fascinating.  But  there  the  resemblance  ends.  The  Jaetn  am  lifj> 
good-for-nothing  fellows,  who  never,  unless  absolutely  obliged,  do  asy 
work.  The  women  toil  during  the  summer  in  the  rioe-fields,  and  iriies 
at  home  are  industriously  employed  weaving  cloth.  Their  oostiiiiM  is 
very  pretty,  consisting  of  a  turban  embroidered  with  gold  thmd»  > 
short  tight-sleeved  jacket,  a  long  white  petticoat,  and  a  ooloiued  ikiii 
Their  skirts  are  so  much  more  becoming  than  the  ugly  minh^ 
trousers  of  the  Chinese  women,  and  it  is  this  differeooe  in  oostune 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller  coming  from  China. 

At  Meng  Wu  the  girls  were  already  providing  themselveB  with 
cotton-seed  balls,  and  I  was  pelted  with  these  love-missiles  whenov^ 
I  made  my  appearance  in  the  valley.  They  were  not,  of  course,  intended 
to  convey  any  message  to  me ;  but  at  the  festivities  which  take  pl>c^ 
during  the  Shan  New  Year  these  coloured  balls  play  an  important  ptf^ 
the  unmarried  girls  throwing  them  at  the  young  men  of  their  choice. 
By  continually  catching  or  missing  them  the  youths  show  their 
preference,  and  marriage  engagements  are  the  result.  At  other  timtf 
this  game  resolves  itself  into  a  mode  of  flirtation,  the  one  who  miBM0 
the  ball  having  to  pay  a  forfeit  to  the  thrower.  All  the  Shan  bo7> 
spend  a  part  of  their  lives  in  the  village  temple,  where  they  leaxn  ^^ 
read  and  write,  and  become  lazy. 

On  leaving  French  territory,  the  route  was,  to  use  a  French  wori 
epouvatitahle,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  must  be  absdntely 
impassable.  We  followed  the  valley  of  the  Nam  Wu  up  to  its  souwet 
and  then  struck  over  the  dividing  range  which  forms  the  frontier.  Th« 
evening  was  drawing  in,  when  one  of  the  horses  got  embedded  in  a  iDni' 
hole,  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  extricating  him.     We  got  him  out  tt 
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ut,  and  made  a  freoh  start.  Bnt  a  huge  alippsiy  boulder  lying  right 
«ro8a  the  path  at  a  partionlarly  narrow  spot,  proved  a  stambliug-blook 
0  the  first  mole,  that  slid  and  rolled  down  the  side  of  the  ravine  until 
topped  by  the  long  grass.  It  took  some  time  to  get  the  poor  beast  with 
ts  burden  back  to  the  road  again,  and  then  the  muleteers — both  yonng 
ellowa — gare  np  and  oommenced  to  cry.  I  told  them  to  oamp  oat,  and 
lavitig  seen  the  whole  par^  oomfortably  aroond  a  blazing  fire,  which 
vas  soon  made,  I  started  on  foot,  with  my  servant,  to  find  onr  proper 
.topping-place,  Faka.  It  was  by  this  time  quite  dark,  the  path  was  full 
if  holes,  and  we  had  to  find  our  way  sometimes  by  the  aid  of  matohes. 


ffe  came  at  last  on  the  telegraph  poles,  and  then  to  the  stone  marking 
he  frontier.  A  few  li  farther  on  we  found  the  village  of  Faka.  Here 
'.  easily  arranged  with  four  or  five  Chinese  to  go  back  and  help  our 
vravan ;  and  by  11  p.m.  the  last  of  the  party  bad  straggled  in,  and  we 
vere  once  more  in  good  spirits.  I  was  really  glad  to  get  baok  into 
Chinese  territory,  for  I  felt  that  the  hardships  and  diffioulties  en- 
onntered  in  French  Laos  were  barely  compensated  for  by  the 
onrteey  and  hospitality  of  the  acting  political  agent  and  his  colleague 
.t  Meng  Wu. 

From  Faka  we  fi)llowed  a  fairly  good  road  leading  level  for  several 
laye,  and  planted  the  whole  way  with  telegraph  poles.  .The  mountains 
lad  been  cleared  by  fire  of  their  dense  ferests ;  but  tbongh  the  aspect 
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waa  not  so  gratefai  to  tha  eye,  wo  were  glad  nf  the  L-haoge.  Th» 
iababitants  of  the  villages  we  passed  were  either  "  Hun  Pa  I  "  or  Chinese, 
hospitable  but  iinintereatiDg.  Soma  of  the  latter  were  formerly  beggars 
of  Setnao,  who,  having  snved  a  little  money  by  induutriously  followiag 
their  vocation,  had  emigrated  to  these  parts,  and  were  eking  ont  a 
wretched  though  perhaps  honester  existence  by  cultivating  the  little 
watered  valleys. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a.  labour-saving  device,  used  by  the 
"Han  Pa  I"  in  hulling  grain,  of  which  I  secured  two  photographs. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  wooden  log,  hollowed  at  one  end,  and  with 
a  piece  of  hai-d  wood  fastened  through  the  other.  This  log  is  evenly 
balanced,  and  a  stremn  of  water  is  turned  on  to  the  hollow  end,  which 
when  full  sinks  down,  empties  itself  and  rises  again-  Tlie  other  end, 
falling  continually  into  a  receptacle  containing  grain,  performs  its  work 
by  gradually  loosening  the  husk. 

We  crosaed  the  Nam  Ban  again  at  Na  mifa.  This  time  we  forded 
the  river,  there  being  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  ferry  so  far  as  I  ooutd 
see.  It  required  a  knowledge  of  the  locality  which  we  did  not  posseai', 
to  avoid  the  deep  places,  and  several  of  our  party  wanted  drying  that 
evening.  From  the  Nam  Ban  the  country  presented  its  old  aapet-ts— 
hills,  valleyH,  and  zig/ag  roads,  and  the  villages  were  mostly  ChitieEe. 
\^y  the  occasional  use  of  quinine,  the  efficacy  of  which  as  a  proventativu 
of  fever  needs  no  endorsement,  none  of  us  were  ill  during  the  trip  :  and 
we  arrived  back  in  Semao  on  December  2'>,  Chrietmas  Day. 

II.  Mesg  Lien. 

The  object  of  my  trip  was  to  obtain  as  much  interesting  material  as 
possible  for  the  Memau  section  of  the  Paiia  Exhibition ;  and  my  in- 
tentions were  to  visit,  if  time  permitted,  the  conntry  of  the  Ekwsb — 
that  savage  people  of  whom  we  had  heard  so  much,  but  knew  bo  little. 
March  and  April  are  not  the  months  par  cji'ellenee  for  travelling  iu 
Ynn-nan.  They  usher  in  a  period  of  dry  and  dusty  weather,  with 
irritating  wind,  which  continues  until  the  rainy  season.  The  gun 
appears  and  disappears  daily  as  a  roand  red  ball,  and  ithe  hills  are  so 
wrapped  in  hazy  mist  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  Personally,  therefore, 
I  felt  less  pleased  than  usual  at  the  prospect  of  a  long  Jonmey— s 
feeling  intensified  by  rumours  of  the  head-hunting  propensities  of  the 
savages  already  alluded  to,  whose  acquaintance  it  was  part  of  my 
luiaaiou  to  make. 

Leaving  Semao  on  Haroh  7,  1899,  we  struck  south-west  through  a 
region  never  before  traversed  by  Europeans,  along  a  road  followed  by 
cotton  euravauB  coming  up  from  Burma.  My  own  small  caravan  was 
composed  of  seven  pack-animals  with  two  muleteers,  my  servant,  » 
coolie,  and  one  soldier.  The  muleteers  were  fine,  strapping  young 
MoliammodanB,  well  up  iu  every  detail  of  their  calling.    To  the  soldier- 
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)d  man  from  the  Prefect's  Tamdn— I  entmsted  my  ehot-gan,  in 
his  old  Berrice  blanderbuBs ;  and  the  coolie  bad  ohftrge  of  my 

lOt  camera. 

:  first  stage  sbonld  have  been  Nakolo.  But,  as  usual,  we  were 
starting,  and  were  obliged  to  make  a  ditour,  and  put  up  for  the 

n  the  little  Lolo  village  of  Lao  Wang-ohai,  30  li  ont  from  Semao. 

olos  proper,  who  call  themselves  Ni  Sn,  exist  in  the  Semao 

:  ID  Bmall  scattered  villages  only,  and  are  very  much  mixed  1^ 


larri^^e  with  other  native  tribes,  and  even  the  Chinese.  Their 
on  ruled  over  a  large  part  of  this  province,  and  there  are  still 
ful  independent  Lolo  tribes  inhabiting  North  Ynn-nan  and  South- 
m  Ssechuan,  with  whom  the  Ni  Su  of  Semao  claim  affinity, 
possess  a  scanty  literature,  in  the  shape  of  written  manuscripts, 
dg  evidence  of  their  vanished  greatness ;  but  now  only  the 
aa,"  or  village  Boothsayers,  are  able  to  read  and  explain  their 
ar  characters. 
3  returned  to  the  main  road  next  morning,  and  oontinued  all  day 
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**  up  hill  and  down  dale  '*  through  charming  scenery  to  Nakolo,  a 
Chinese  village  of  about  fifteen  houses.  From  there  the  road  leads 
up  oyer  the  Hsiao  Lu  Shan,  a  continuation  of  the  Ta-La  Shan  range 
of  mountains  which  runs  from  north  to  south  in  an  unbroken  line  for 
miles.  We  crossed  it  at  a  height  of  6200  feet,  and  descended  to  the 
town  of  M^Dg  Pang,  inhabited  by  "  Hua  Yao  Pa  I,"  or  "  Golonred 
Bodice"  Shans.  Here  I  obtained  my  first  contribation  to  the  Parii 
Exhibition — the  pretty  costume  of  the  Hua  Yao  Pa  I  women,  which  I 
purchased  without  exciting  suspicion  as  to  my  motives. 

The  Shans,  called  Pa  I  by  the  Chinese,  style  themselves  *'Tai," 
adding  the  distinctive  name  of  their  clan.  The  following  varieties 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Semao : — 

Tai  Lu,  or  Shui  Pa  I,  including  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Chinese  Shan  States ; 

Tai  Ya,  or  Hua  Yao  Pa  I,  so  named  from  the  coloured  bodice  worn 
by  the  women ; 

Tax  Ne,  Hei  Pa  I  and  Han  Pa  J,  immigrants  from  Wei  Yuan  wearing 
black  skirts,  or  Shans  who  have  adopted  Chinese  dress  and  custom ;  and 

Tai  Lent,  the  people  of  Meng  Lien,  or  Meng  Lem. 

In  this  paper  remarks  on  dress  apply  partioulariy  to  the  women's 
costumes ;  the  men  as  a  rule  wear  the  blue  jacket  and  trousers  common 
to  the  poorer  classes  throughout  China. 

Leaving  Meng  Pang,  we  passed  through  Chen  Le-pa,  a  large  plain 
with  a  Shan  (Lu)  population.  The  Lu  women  are  fond  of  gay  ooloars, 
and  tjieir  dress  is  very  striking.  The  Liu  Shun  Tussn,  or  hereditary 
chief,  was  staying  in  the  principal  village,  and  as  we  were  travelliDg 
through  his  territory  we  sent  him  cards.  This  piece  of  formality 
brought  a  messenger  from  him  to  wish  us  a  pleasant  journey.  Our 
next  stopping-place  was  Hsiao  Ho  Rung,  a  small  village  inhabited 
by  Hei  Pa  I,  immigrants  from  Wei  Yuan,  a  district  north  of  Po 
Erh.  These  people  were  very  poor,  and  their  houses,  instead  of 
being  perched  up  on  piles  in  the  usual  Shan  fashion,  were  built  on  the 
ground,  and  resembled  magnified  beehives  of  the  old-fiashioned  straw- 
thatched  kind.  The  interiors  were  dark  and  smoky,  and  the  entrances 
so  low  and  narrow  that  for  days  afterwards  we  suffered  from  sore  fore- 
heads and  a  tendency  to  stoop. 

Villages  were  not  a  prominent  feature  of  the  country  through  which 
we  passed  next  day,  and  for  30  li  or  more  we  did  not  see  a  human 
being.  At  a  place  called  Taug  Pa-shan,  where  the  road  overlooks  the 
Mekong  valley,  there  is  a  settlement  of  poor  Chinese,  who  manage 
somehow  to  make  a  living  from  the  bare  hillsides.  Descending  to 
the  Mekong,  we  found  the  ferry  working  at  a  point  known  as  Haiu  Tn- 
kow,  where  the  distance  from  bank  to  bank  is  somewhat  lessened  by 
projecting  rocks ;  but  the  current  is  strong,  and  the  water  very  deep. 
On  the  left  bank  above  the  river  is  a  straw  hut  flying  the  likin  fltgi 
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1  a  tax  ie  collected  on  all  gooda  pusing  to  and  fro.  The  fen7- 
aa,  which  pertain  to  the  Lui  Shun  Tuaan,  are  high,  and  must 
at  to  a  oonaiderable  sum  yearly.  We  were  a  long  time  eroaaing 
r  to  the  nnwiUingneaa  of  the  pack-animals  to  enter  the  boat,  and  it 
irening  when  we  started  to  climb  the  steep  hilla  on  the  right  bank 
9  river.      On  our  way  np   we  disturbed   a  number  of  peaoock, 

••fowl,  and   pheasants   that ^^^ 

ome  out  of  the  denae  thicket 
ing  the  hillaides  for  their 
ng  wrangle  and  strut.    Thir- 

hundred  feet  above  the 
mg  we  atopped  at  the  village 
in  Pien  Hain-ohai.  The  in- 
MktM,  like  those  of  Haiao 
nng,  were  immignnta  from 
TuaQ,  and  the  women  wore 
ame  sombre  costume — a  long 
of  some  blaok  stuff,  relieved 
fidtha  of  green  and  dark-red 
,  a  blat^  bodice,  and  a  turban, 
kolioed  many  drivelliDg  cretins 
ith  aezea,  and  more  than  half 
i«  inhabitants  were  diafigared 
goitre.  In  Tun-nan  one  be- 
a  aocuatomed  to  the  sight  of 
horrible  deformity,  but  in  this 
t  place  the  proportion  of  per- 
afflicted  was  unuaually  great. 
Tillagera  objected  to  the  pie- 
e  of  our  dogs  inside  their 
lea,  and  we  notioed  that  their 

gaunt  beaata  were  never 
red  to  enter.  Having  re- 
ced  the  same  circumstance  at 

a  Ho-knng,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  some  super- 
ms  or  religious  prejudice,  but  I  found  it  waa  really  fear  of  the 

Tram  Nan  Pien  Hain-ohai  we  continued,  alternately  aaceuding  and 
ending,  passing  here  a  Lo  Hei,  there  a  Chinese  village,  until  we 
dc  the  Nam  Wang,  a  stream  flowing  through  the  Heng  Wang 
1 ;  and,  following  up  ita  oourae,  we  soon  reached  that  place.  Ueng 
ig  is  one  of  thoae  fertile,  populous  plateaux  which  occur  here  and 
a  like  oaaes  in  the  monntainous  desert  of  Tun-nan.  When  their 
sde  is  over  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  these  plains  are  usually  inhabited 
Ihineae,  below  that  height  by  Shans,  whilat  various  aboiigiual  tribea 
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occupy  and  cultivate  the  intervening  monntain  ranges.  Meng  Wang 
ia  an  important  Shan  centre  belunging  to  the  Liu  Shun  "  panna."  The 
population  of  the  j^Iace — that  is  to  say,  of  the  eight  or  ten  villages 
scattered  over  the  plain,  for  the  Shane  dislike  living  in  large  oom- 
mnnitiBB— ranst  bo  nearly  8000. 

Leaving  Meng  Wang,  we  made  but  a  short  stage,  stopping  »t  tbo 
Akka  village  of  Paeang,  which  lies  up  in  the  hills  overlooking  the  Meng 
Wang  plain.  The  Akkas  belong  to  the  Won!  division  or  oflihoot  of  the 
Lolo  race,  and  their  language  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ma 
Ho,  the  poor  firewood-carriers  of  Pn  Erh  and  Semao.  I  had  passed 
through  Faeang  on  a  former  oocssion,  and  being  recognized  by  some  of 


4 


the  men,  we  were  cordially  welcomed,  taking  up  our  quarters  in  the 
headman's  house.  The  Akka  women  wear  a  very  picturesque  oostame. 
It  coueisls  of  an  open  jacket,  an  embroidered  bodice,  a  very  short  akirt 
reaching  scarcely  to  the  knees,  a  pair  of  cloth  gaiters,  and  a  ourions 
head-dtesH.  This  last  is  a  lowering  mass  of  complioated  beadwork  on  a 
bamboo  and  cloth  foandatiou,  ornamented  with  cowrie  ehells  and  silver 
beads,  and  for  height  and  general  prooiinenoe  the  equal  of  the  modern 
miitinie  hat.  It  is  worn  only  by  the  married  women,  having  much  the 
same  significance  as  the  wedding-ring.  From  the  day  of  their  marriage 
they  spend  their  leisure  time  in  its  decoration,  and  when  they  die  it  !■ 
buried  with  them,  the  silver  ornaments  only  being  taken  off.     Except 
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1  speoi&l  oooAsioDs,  audh  tx  &  visit  to  the  Qeighbosring  marketof  Ueog 
/^ang,  the  hat  U  covered  with  a  piece  of  blue  cloth  to  protect  it  from 
le  SOD  and  rain. 

I  knevr  there  woald  be  great  diffioalty  in  panhaaing  a  complete 
Mtnme  for  the  exhibition.  When  the  French  first  estHblished  a  post  at 
[eng  Wu,  there  were  leTeral  tribe§  of  these  Akkas  in  that  dietriot,  and 
;  the  reqneet  of  tbe  French  Consul  at  Semao  the  Ueng  Wn  resident 
otained  a  woman's  dreea  and  hat.  But  the  transaction  was  distaatefnl 
)  the  Akkas,  and  resulted  in  their  flight  from  that  part  of  French  tarri- 
ng.   Most  of  their  superstitious  beliefs  seem  centred  in  this  remarkable 


tad-dress;  and,  though  I  approached  the  question  as  delicately  aa 
iBsible,  my  proposal  to  purchase  one  was  received  with  a  good  deal  of 
ispioion.  I  did  not  touch  on  the  subject  again  until  tlie  evening, 
hen,  having  created  a  favourable  impression  by  various  little  presents, 
anggested  to  our  host  that  a  costume,  including  a  hat  which 
sd  not  been  worn,  might  surely  be  found  or  made  in  such  a  large 
illage;  and  he  eventually  promised  to  do  his  best  for  me.  At 
teven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  whea  I  was  preparing  to  leave,  there 
rere  no  signs  of  the  coveted  costume.  But  aoon  after  my  patience 
raa  rewarded,  for,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  villagers,  the  headman  at 
tngth  appeared,  bringing  a  complete  dress  with  the  hat.  He  told  me, 
bat  nearly  all  the  women  of  Pasang  had  been  engaged  during  the  night 
Ho.  v.— May,  1900.]  2  l 
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maklDg  the  things,  whioh  lacked  the  silver  beads  and  buttons  only. 
These  I  oonld  purchase  separately  and  fix  on  myself;  so  I  paid  the  price 
demanded,  which,  considering  the  cironmstanoes,  was  not  exorhitanl 
Then,  bidding  these  simple  people  good-bye,  I  started  off  to  try  and  find 
a  direct  route  through  the  high  mountains,  known  as  the  Lo  Hei-shan, 
lying  to  the  east  of  Meng  Wang.  That  day  and  the  next  I  spent  in 
Tain  endeavours  to  find  a  suitable  road  for  pack-animals  throogii 
the  hills,  eventually  reaching  the  ''  Hsiang  Tan "  village  of  Lio 
Hsiung-tien. 

The  '*  Hsiang  Tan  "  are  a  tribe  of  Lolos — indeed,  they  are  the  only 
people  who  style  themselves  '*  Lolo,'*  the  term  being  considered  oppro- 
brious by  the  Nisu,  Fula,  and  other  tribes.  They  are  allied  to  the  Nisn, 
and  have  a  similar  dress  and  language.  Their  customs  and  amuaementB 
are  also  much  the  same,  but  I  could  find  no  trace  of  a  literature  past  or 
present,  and  the  children  of  the  richer  peasants  are  learning  OhiiMfle. 
Outside  one  of  the  houses  at  Lao  Hsiung-tien  there  was  posted  a  C9uiMie 
proclamation  issued  by  the  Tussu  of  Lo  Hei.  It  was  addressed  to  Ai 
women  of  the  district,  exhorting  them  to  live  virtuous  and  indnstrisv 
lives,  and  to  refrain  from  all  immoral  amusements.  Like  other  Lob 
tribes,  the  *'  Hsiang  Tan  '^  are  fond  of  dancing,  which  is  oontnxy  to 
Chinese  ideas  of  propriety,  and  this  proclamation  was  evidently  dirooled 
against  this  innocent  diversion.  But  a  lecture  on  conduct  to  a  peofife 
so  well-behaved  as  the  Lolos  was  as  unfair  as  it  was  offensive,  fbr  tlw 
Chinese  of  South -Western  Yun-nan  kre  themselves  unusually  immonL 
It  is  this  intolerance  of  harmless  customs,  coupled  with  their  oontempt 
for  native  costumes,  which  has  created  such  a  wide  gulf  between  tiw 
Chinese  as  a  whole  and  the  aboriginal  races  of  Yun-nan ;  and  it  ]> 
probably  the  reason  why,  during  the  Mohammedan  rebellion,  neaily  lU 
the  hill  tribes  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  rebels.  The  TaflBO 
of  Lo  Hei — the  hereditary  chief  who  rules  over  the  district  known  as 
the  Lo  Hei-shan,  and  who,  like  the  Shan  chieftains,  owns  allegiance  to 
the  Chinese — resides  at  Ta  Ya-ku. 

Whilst  we  were  at  Lao  HsiuDg-tien,  a  band  of  eight  cattle-thieves 
paid  a  visit  to  the  village.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  they  entered  the 
house  where  we  were  sleeping,  and  were  evidently  much  surprised  to 
see  a  foreigner  in  possession.  They  did  not  attempt  to  molest  us,  but 
seemed,  on  the  contrary,  glad  to  get  away  from  a  dangerous  spot;  for, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  they  are  treated  as  officials,  foreigners  are 
credited  througbout  Yun-nan  with  superhuman  fierceness  and  daring. 
In  the  morning  I  found  that  my  white  metal  soap-box,  which  had  been 
lying  on  the  table,  had  disappeared. 

There  being  no  good  direct  route  to  Meng  Lien,  I  turned  north  to  Ta 
Ya-ku,  and  struck  west  along  the  Chen  Fien  road,  which  had  been  widened 
and  repaired  for  the  passage  of  the  Chinese  party  of  the  Southern  Boun- 
dary Commission.     We  crossed  and  recrossed  their  track  several  times 
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our  wftj  to  Meng  Lien;  indeed,  Id;  tacitly  aUowing  it  to  ba 
^entood  that  I  was  goixkg  to  join  the  Taotais'  party,  I  waa  Bav«d 
e  annoyanoe  of  explainiDf;  at  every  village  the  reaaons  of  my  joomey. 
•  Nan  Ma-ohai,  onr  first  atopping-placa  west  of  Ta  Ya-kn,  we  were 
'afaened  during  the  night  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  Six  honsea  below  vb 
we  destroyed ;  bnt  fortunately  there  was  no  wind,  and  the  flames 
3  not  spread.  Fires  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the 
nntry,  sometimes  leanlting  in  the  deatrtiction  of  the  whole  village, 
st  despite  these  warnings  and  the  knowledge  that  their  houses 
e  bnllt  of  the  moat  inflammable  materiftls,  the  villagers  are  careless 


I  oiHLB  or  asLAO  H 


tb  their  cooking  arrangements,  and  take  no  precautions  against 
^dents. 
The  inhabitants  of  Nan  Ma-ohai  are  "  La  Hu,"  a  Lolo  tribe  known 
tlie  Cbinese  as  the  Lo  Hei  cf  Lo  Hei-shan.  They  are  akin  to  the 
i^ng  Tan,  and  are  to  be  found  spread  over  a  wide  area,  from  tbe 
^ong  to  the  Salwin.  In  their  villages  I  found  no  outward  evidence 
»*iy  literature  or  religion.  Tbe  Lolos  do  not  build  temples.  They 
>«Te  in  spirits,  and  at  certain  seasouB  of  the  year  they  perform  ourioua 
^  and  offer  sacrificea  to  propitiate  tbe  evil  or  reward  tbe  beneficent 

A  very  long  stage  brought  us  to  Sbang  I  'hing-chang,  a  settlement 
"Chia  Eawa,"  situated  ou  the  top  of  a  mountain  6100  feet  above 
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sea-level.  These  tire  the  civilized  as  opposed  to  the  "  Yeh "  or 
savage  Eawaa.  In  appearance  they  are  tail  swarthy  people,  with 
oval  faces  and  prominent  fentiires,  quite  unlike  tlie  Loto  tribes  around 
them.  Their  language  oontains  a  peroeotage  of  Sliau  words ;  bnt  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  writing,  and  I  uonld  glean  little  of  their  beliefs. 
Although  they  diaolaim  any  affinity  with  the  "Yeh  Eawas,"  and 
have  partly  adopted  ihe  IJbineso  and  Lolo  dress,  manners,  etc.,  they 
are  a  distinct  race,  atid  must  be,  as  their  name  implies,  of  Kawa  stock. 
Races  west  of  the  Mekong  are  very  much  mixed.  The  l.'hinese 
settlers,  too  poor  to  import  their  own  women  from  Eastern  centres, 
intermarry  freely  with  the  Lo  Hei  and  Hsiang  Tan  tribes,  who  in  their 
turn  mix  wilh  other  native  peoples.  The  result  is  a  confusion  of  lan- 
guage and  castoms  most  difficult  to  analyze,  and  the  fleeting  traveller 
can  only  endeavour,  by  careful  comparison,  to  guess  at  the  parent  raoe  of 
each  tribe.  It  is  improbable  that  there  are  more  than  fire  or  six  distinct 
races  in  YuD-nan,  though  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  differently  named 

L  tribes. 

I        The  following  day  we  passed  quite  close  to  the  village  of  I  Sung. 

W  marked  on  the  maps  as  Chen  pien,  the  capital  of  the  Chen  pien  prefecture. 

I  The  yamen  of  Ihe  tirst  prefect,  a  Cantonese,  was  built  down  in  the  Meog 

■  Ijang  plain  ;  but  he  was  carried  off  by  malaria,  and  hissucuessor  I'emoveit 
the  official  reaiilence  to  a  healthier  spot  on  the  hills,  aO  li  away. 
The  quality  of  the  opium,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  hill- 
sides in  this  district,  has  quite  a  reputation  amongst  caueumers 
South- Western  Yun-nan.  This  year  the  crop  will  be  a  failure,  owing  to 
the  want  of  sufficient  rain  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  Chinesfr 
months.  We  passed  through  two  hamlets  wheresooie  Hunan  men  have 
Mettled  down  with  Lo  Uei  wives,  and  off  the  route  were  several  Akkft^ 
villages.  In  the  afternoon  we  ascended  to  a  height  of  7000  feet,  our 
highest  point  during  the  trip.  From  this  elevation  we  could  see  , 
big  mountains  to  the  west,  theKung  Ming-shan  range,  which  forms  the 
Burma-Yun-nan  frontier,  being  plainly  visible  no  great  distance  away; 
and  behind  it,  showing  dimly  through  the  haze,  a  higher  range,  at  least 
9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  our  arrival  at  Nan  Tieh,  a  Lohei  village,  we  met  a  caravan  of 
cotton  in  charge  of  some  Mahommedan  muleteers,  who  had  come  from  a 
jilace  in  Burma,  north-west  of  Mcng  Lien,  and  were  making  their  way  by 
a  roundabout  route  to  Ta  Ya-ku.  They  bad  been  obliged  to  skirt  the 
edges  of  the  Kawa  country,  and  told  me  many  stories  illustrative  of  thft 
Gerceness  of  this  head-hunting  tribe.  At  present  only  the  Sfaans  are 
able  to  enter  the  Kawa  country  without  being  molested;  and  some 
Chinese  officials,  whilst  making  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  frontier 
which  runs  through  their  territory,  were  only  recently  attacked,  and 
obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives.  The  Kawas  build  up  near  the  hilltops, 
and  their  villugeB  are  so  arranged  that  the  only  entrance  is  through 
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a  tannel-like  passage  out  into  the  solid  earth.  Their  houses  are 
oavem-shaped  stmoturea,  made  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain  and  ereoting  a  rude  porch  outside.  They  onltivate  mountain 
rioe  and  maize,  and  make  a  cnriotis  eloth  of  strong  texturo  vhioh 
the;  sell  to  the  Shans.  Their  ordinary  costume,  men  and  women,  ia 
«  lidienloosl;  small  loin-oloth  and  a  pair  of  huge  earrings;  bat  when 
-riaiting  the  markets,  they  fold  a  piece  of  cloth  skirt-like  aroand  their 
bodies,  and  the  women  wear  in  addition  a  loose  short-sleeved  jacket 
«nd  a  pointed  cloth  hood.  These  and  many  other  detaila  I  learnt 
from  the  Mohammedan  mnleteers.    They  were  British  subjects,  and 


must  have  been  proud  of  the  fact  to  acknowledge  it,  for  they  were 
dressed  exactly  like  other  Chinese,  including  the  queue. 

We  left  the  main  road  at  Nan  Tieh,  and  struck  south  across  a  deep 
valley  and  np  the  opposite  hill-side  to  a  "  Chei  Kru,"  Akka  village. 
This  is  a  variety  knonn  to  the  Chinese  as  "  Ping  Fu,"  or  Level-heads, 
from  the  women  wearing  a  less  imposing  head-dress  than  the  "  Ohien 
Fu,"  or  Fointad -heads.  I  tried  hard  to  procure  another  dress,  hut  failed. 
My  modag  operandi  in  this  instance  was  as  follows  :  the  headman  of  Nan 
Tieh,  onr  stopping-place,  was  a  Lohei  well  known  to  the  Akkas  of  the 
village,  and  I  persuaded  him  to  start  some  time  before  us  in  the  morning, 
and  to  try  and  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  a  woman's  costume.  I  made 
no  limit  as  to  the  price  of  the  articles ;  he  was  to  be  remunerated  for  his 
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troiible  ir  he  failed,  and  to  reoeive  a  stated  sum  if  he  erncceeded. 
think  he  understood  that  my  motives  were  quite  friendly,  and  tried 
honefitly  eoongh  to  earn  his  reward;  yet  the  scheme  had  no  result, 
except  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  villagers  out  to  the  roadside  fo  watch 
us  1>&BB.  We  stopped  to  rest  at  f.'hiu  Fang,  a  Lohei  village,  the 
capital  of  a  small  hill  district  rnled  over  by  a  Ghineee,  who  is 
married  to  a  native  woman.  He  was  away  with  the  Chinese  frontier 
party,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  his  subjects  ;  but  his  son  had  i 
turned  the  previous  day,  and  gave  us  a  full  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  oommiBsioD. 

The  Tao-tai  of  Pu  Eih  was  in  charge  of  the  Chinese  party,  and  the 
British  officials  must  have  been  impressed  by  the  number,  if  not  by  th« 
martial  appearance,  of  his  following.  Soldiers  were  summoned  from  all 
parts  of  the  prefecture  to  act  as  his  escort,  whilst  a  percentage  of  the 
inhabitants  of  every  little  village  along  or  near  the  route  accompanied 
him  headed  by  their  local  chiefs.  The  armament  of  this  motley  crowd 
was  varied,  consisting  of  weapons  old  and  new,  from  the  latest-patterii 
Winchester  {manufaotuted  in  the  arsenal  at  Yun-uan  fu)  to  the  spear, 
trident,  and  blunderbuas.  Everything  was  working  smoothly,  we 
heard,  except  for  the  little  difliculties  cunueoted  with  the  division  of 
doubtful  territory;  and  the  British  party,  with  their  smart  escort  of 
Sikhs,  created  a  very  fnvonrahle  impression.  We  noticed  many  proofs, 
in  the  shape  of  bottles  and  empty  preserve- tins,  of  the  recent  passage 
of  foreigners  through  the  country;  and  once  we  came  upon  the 
coloured  picture,  "Joseph's  Dream"  (Tmlh  Cbristiuas  Number,  1898), 
stuck  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  outside  the  hut  of  an  untutored  savage 
The  contrast  in  this  wild  wilderness  was  startling. 

Thieving  bands  of  Kawas  were  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Chin 
Fang,  as  a  few  days  before  a  neighbouring  village  had  been  raided  and 
some  cattle  driven  off  by  these  savages,  who  are  said  to  be  able  to  cleave 
a  pig  in  two  with  one  stroke  of  their  keen-edged  swords.  When  we 
left,  our  young  host  insisted  on  sending  eight  men  as  guards,  who 
accompanied  us  dovm  to  Meng  Ping,  a  plain  inhabited  entirely  by  Shans. 
Like  Chiu  Fang,  it  is  one  of  thote  little  semi-inde)>endent  communities 
so  common  in  this  region,  appertaining  to  no  particular  state,  but 
paying  a  nominal  tribute  either  to  the  Chen  Pien  prefect  or  to  the  Tussu 
of  Lohei.  These  small  districts  are  under  chiefs  who  have  been  given 
control  of  morsels  of  territory  as  reward  for  their  helji  to  the  Chinese  at 
some  critical  period.  The  headman  of  Meug  Ping  was  with  the  Chen 
Pien  prefect  at  the  frontier.  Like  many  of  the  Sbans,  he  has  the 
reputation  of  being  invulnerable. 

The  belief  in  the  potency  of  charms,  etc.,  is  very  widespread  amongst 
the  lower  class  Chinese  and  the  ijhans  in  this  part  of  Yun-nan,  The 
latter,  in  particular,  have  all  kinds  of  amulets  to  ward  off  evil,  the  gam  of 
their  collection  being  one  which  confers  invulnerability  on  the  wearer. 
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This  aeefiil  quality  may  also  be  obtained,  I  was  informed,  bj  under- 
going a  very  painfal  prooess  of  tattooing.  Dnnng  my  trip  I  was  ehown 
a  "  dragon's  nest " — which  looked  like  a  bit  of  the  horsehair  stnfBtig 
irom  a  foreign  saddle— gnaranteed  to  render  the  pnrohaser's  house  safe 
from  fire ;  and  a  "  female  deer's  horn,"  whioh  would  enable  the 
fortunate  owner  to  walk  gre^t  diatanoes  without  fatigue,  Not  being  a 
landed  proprietor  or  a  profesBional  sprinter,  I  had  no  use  for  these 
things ;  and  though  I  entered  into  negotiations  with  several  people  for 


the  talisman  whioh  would  render  me  invulnerable,  none  of  them  were 
willing  to  stand  the  test  of  Western  scepticiam — a  reTolver  at  thirty 
paoea — even  though  I  offered  them  an  enormous  sum  and  a  handsome 
fimeral  in  case  of  acoident. 

We  travelled  through  some  wild  ooantry  next  day,  and  towards 
VTSDing  came  again  to  the  main  road.  At  one  place  we  saw,  working 
in  the  fields,  some  Eawa  girls,  who  appeared  to  be  in  purig  nafuralibua ; 
a    closer    inspeotion,    however,   revealed    the    cuetomary    loin -rag.      I 
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might  have  spent  the  night  in  one  of  their  villages,  but  my  Shan 
guide  advised  me  not  to  do  so.  He  said  that  it  was  usual  for 
strangers  to  take  a  guard  of  Shans  with  them  when  intending  to 
visit  the  Kawas  in  their  houses;  so,  leaving  the  mountains,  we 
descended  to  the  Shan  town  of  Nang  He.  From  there  the  road 
was  level  the  whole  way  to  Meng  Lien.*  The  principal  town  of 
Meng  Lien  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  sloping  hill  at  the  northern 
end  of  a  large  cultivated  plain,  3600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  mountains  around  are  covered  with  thick  forest,  and  the  plain 
is  watered  by  the  Nam  Lien,  a  cool,  limpid,  and  sluggish  river,  which 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  incline  on  which  the  town  is  bnilt.  It  was 
certainly  the  prettiest  place  that  we  had  visited  during  our  trip.  In 
the  plain,  nestling  amongst  the  woods,  are  many  other  villages,  and  the 
total  population  must  be  nearly  20,000. 

The  district  of  Meng  Lien  comprises  a  large  tract  of  territory, 
whose  western  boundary  forms  for  some  distance  the  Burmese  frontier. 
The  present  Tussu  of  Meng  Lien  is  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  on 
whom  the  Taotai,  when  passing  through  on  his  way  to  the  frontier, 
conferred  civil  rank  of  the  third  class.  He  was  married  the  day  we 
arrived,  and  invited  me  to  the  wedding  festivities,  which  were  taking 
place  at  the  bride's  home  some  distance  away.  But  I  was  anxious  to 
visit  the  market  on  the  morrow,  and  was  obliged  to  refuse.  In  an 
interview  with  him,  I  learnt  that  the  boundary  commission  had  started 
at  Meng  Ah,  a  point  south-west  of  Meng  Lien,  and  were  working  south. 
That  part  of  the  frontier  running  through  the  Kawa  country  has  not 
been  defined,  and  will  be  left  over  until  next  year.  Unless  some 
arrangement  is  made  by  then,  fighting  between  the  savage  inhabitants 
and  the  Boundary  Commission  is,  I  am  assured,  inevitable,  and  the 
Indian  Grovemment  will  probably  despatch  an  expedition  to  the  frontier. 
We  found  accommodation  in  a  temple  near  the  Tussu's  yamen,  and 
the  chief  bonzes,  the  junior  priests,  and  students  quartered  in  the 
building  received  us  with  curiosity,  but  cordially.  All  the  Shan  hoys 
enter  a  temple  at  an  early  age,  where  they  learn  to  read,  write,  and 
chant  prayers.  Should  they  elect  to  stay,  they  are  gradually  promoted, 
and  so  many  pupils  are  entrusted  to  their  care.  Every  morning  these 
youngsters  may  be  seen  chanting  the  contents  of  their  books  aloud  to 
their  instructors,  or  pricking  letters  on  to  palm-leaf  booklets  with  a 
steel  stencil. 

Amongst  the  other  races  of  this  part  of  Yun-nan  the  immorality  of 
the  Shans  is  proverbial ;  but  it  is  not  at  first  apparent  to  the  passing 
stranger,  who  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  how  such  a  bad  reputation  has 
been  established.  The  fact  that  both  sexes  mix  freely  together,  and 
are  on  terms  of  social  equality,  however  contrary  to  Chinese  ideas,  does 
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I  the  foreigners'  sense  of  propriety.  Farther  acquointMioe, 
vill  sbow  him  th»t  ttie  Shan  girls,  outwardly  so  pleasing, 
ad  indnstrions,  are  utterly  wanting  in  virtue  ;  whilst  the  men 
^ute,  even  the  students  in  the  temples  throwing  off  their 
rees  and  demeanour  at  nightfall.  The  unmarried  women  are 
he  most  absolute  freedom,  and  have  many  lovers ;  but  onoe 
they  become,  as  a  rule,  good  and  faithful  wives,  and  take  a 
t  part  in  the  management  of  the  household, 
very  ootd  in  the  early  morning  at  Meng  Lien,  and  I  remarked 
w  altitudes  the  temperature  was  much  higher  during  the  day 
'  at  night  than  on  the  hills.    During  our  stay  in  the  temple 


iwakened  regularly  at  daybreak  by  the  priests  and  students, 
ling  in  front  of  the  great  gilt  Buddha,  yelled  their  morning 
th  more  vehemence  than  harmony.  Then  the  women  of  the 
ired  in  twos  and  tlirees,  and,  first  removing  their  turbans,  also 
.  their  devotions.  They  bring  with  them  offerings  to  the 
le  balls  of  glutinous  rice  and  a  handful  of  chillies.  We 
e  market,  which  is  held  onoe  every  six  daj-s  at  Meng  Lien, 
aquonted  by  many  different  kinds  of  people,  some  of  whom 
1  distant  places.  I  obtained  several  curioiiities,  including  the 
les  of  the  Kawa  and  Lohei  women.  Amongst  the  foreign 
-  Eale  on  the  stalls,  I  noticed  all  sorts  of  woollen,  silk,  and 
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ootton  piece-goods,  in  much  greater  variety  than  oau  be  fonnd  «t 
Hemao  ;  condensed  milk,  candles,  umbrellas,  lead-peacila,  and  bnttona. 
These  articles  are  brought  from  Mandalay  or  Raagoon  hy  Shan  tradera, 
who  frequent  all  the  big  markets  of  the  Chinese  Shan  States.  They 
never  go  to  Semao,  fearing  the  intolerance  and  jealousy  of  the  Chinese 
merchants  there. 

Leaving  Meng  Lien  on  the  morning  of  March  21,  we  crossed  the 
plain  in  i\  soiith-easterly  direction,  and  found  ourselTea  once  more 
amongst  mountaiu  ranges — here  covered  with  dense  forest.  Aboat  noon 
we  encountered  a  forest  fire,  and  had  barely  time  to  rush  past  the  point 
of  danger,  the  flames  already  lioking  the  long  grass  at  the  side  of  the 
narrow  path.  The  last  horKO  threw  his  pack  into  the  tire,  and  in 
reecuing  it  one  of  the  mnleteers  burnt  his  hand  rather  badly.  Further 
on  Luge  br.inchos  of  fallen  trees,  atiU  burning,  blocked  the  path  and 
stopped  our  prugi'tss.  We  were  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  and  could 
go  neilher  up  nor  down,  llehind  and  l>e]ow  us  the  woodis  were  on  fire, 
and  it  needed  our  united  eObrts  to  move  aRide  the  blazing  logs  and 
start  on  ^ain.  Then  the  strong  wind  rushed  the  flames  np  in  front 
of  us  from  below,  separating  three  of  our  party  from  the  caravan-  The 
heat  was  almost  unbearable,  and  we  had  difficulty  in  keeping  the  horses 
qniet ;  but  at  last,  after  an  anxious  time,  we  were  able  to  pass  throagh, 
and  made  all  haste  to  get  away  from  the  burning  area. 

We  rested  awhile  in  a  Kawa  village,  tLe  viliugera  belonging  to  tbft 
semi-civilized  kind  to  be  met  with  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Kawa  oountry. 
From  one  of  the  men— a  ferocious-looking  old  savage,  with  unkempt 
hair  falling  over  his  shoulders — I  obtained  a  short  vocabulary  of  their 
language,  my  desire  in  this  direction  being  limited  by  his  ignoranoe  of 
Chinese  and  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  Shan.  He  accompanied  us  as 
a  guide  to  the  next  Shan  village,  and  I  bought  from  him  an  old 
fuse-gun,  made  locally,  the  stock  of  which  was  smeared  with  blood 
and  ornamented  with  the  feathers  of  birds  which  he  had  shot. 
Our  route  led  through  a  mountainous  barren  counlry  with  few  in- 
habitants until  we  arrived  at  the  I'u  Meng-shan  village  of  Nong  Kang, 
situated  in  tbe  centre  of  an  important  tea-district.  This  placo  belongs 
to  Meng  Che,  bat  the  adjacent  villages  of  Ching  Mai,  Meng  Ping,  and 
Man  Kieng  form  part  of  the  territory  ruled  over  by  Mr.  Yang,  a 
Chinese  merchant  of  Ta  Va-ku,  who  was  given  ofGcial  rank  and  obtained 
a  grant  of  land  for  his  services  in  the  war  against  the  hill  tribes  of 
Lohei.  These  three  villages  were  lately  made  over  to  him  by  the  Meng 
Che  Tusau,  with  whom  he  is  on  very  friendly  terms. 

From  Nong  Kang  we  descended  to  the  Shan  town  of  Meng  Mong, 
situated  iu  a  big  plain.  Game  of  every  kind  is  plentiful  in  the  thick 
woods  which  cover  the  failla  around,  and  on  leaving  tlie  plain  I  obtained 
a  shot  at  a  peacock.  Between  Meng  Mang  and  Meng  Che  there  are 
villages  near  the  road,  and  as  we  arrived  late  at  tbe  summit  of 
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ange  which  divides  these  two  plains,  we  deoided  to  camp  out.  We 
mod  a  pleasant  sheltered  gaily  with  gross  and  mnning  water,  where 
r«  spent  a  good  night,  the  atmosphere  at  that  heig^ht  (5500  feet)  being 
ly,  with  no  sign  of  the  heavy  mist  which  nightly  envelopH  the  low- 
ing plains.  The  weekly  market  was  in  fnll  swing  when  we  arTived 
he  following  morning  at  Meng  Che.  I  noticed  the  same  variety  of 
nreign  goods  exposed  for  sale  as  at  Ueng  Lien,  and  amongst  the  crowd 
f  freqnenters  were  some  Hunanese  pedlare,  with  their  asaal  stock  of 
latcbeB,  percnEsion-caps,  Chinese  bnttons,  and  the  odds  and  ends 
eculiar  to  a  pedlar's  stock-in-trade. 

From  Meng  Che  to  Meug  Hai  it  is  only  50  li.    On  onr  arrival  we 


innd  hnndreds  of  Shan  men  and  women  and  a  few  Chinese  crowding 
le  market,  and  preparing  to  camp  nnder  the  small  straw  sheds  which 
rve  as  scanty  protection  against  the  snn  and  rain  and  heavy  night  dew. 
he  market  was  to  be  held  next  day,  and  these  people,  who  had  come  in 
am  a  distance,  would  be  ready  to  wrangle  and  barter  at  an  early  hour. 
t  night  I  visited  the  place  again,  and  foand  many  of  them  lying  aroand 
1  the  gronnd  fast  asleep,  while  others,  including  most  of  the  Chinese, 
ere  huddled  up  near  their  opium  lamps.  Before  daybreak  the 
iwket  was  astir,  and  people  were  coming  in  from  all  directions, 
liere  are  two  roads  from  Meng  Hai  to  Kiang  Hung — one  through  the 
[eng  Sung  tea-distriots,  the  other  curving  round  to  the  south  in  a 
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semicircle.  Having  already  been  over  the  former,  I  tliis  time  choM  the 
more  Bontherly  route,  wtieh  led  for  Bome  distance  throtigli  tea -plantation*. 
Outside  one  of  the  large  villagea  wliich  we  passed  were  the  corpses  of 
six  Chinese  surrounded  by  vultures.  These  men  belonged  to  one  of  the 
numerous  smalt  bands  o(  robbers  and  horse'lhieves  living  around  Semao 
and  Pu  Krh,  who  overrun  the  Shan  states  during  the  dry  season, 
attacking  Hmall  caruvans  and  stealing  horses  and  cattle.  Souietimee,  as 
in  this  instance,  jmnisbment  overtakes  ihem  before  they  can  get  away 
with  their  booty ;  but  it  wae  a  common  occurrenoe  during  our  trip  to 
meet  parties  of  villagers  armed  with  spears  or  old  guns,  looking  for  lost 
cattle.  The  Shans,  when  they  caloh  these  thieves,  cut  off  their  heads 
without  reference  to  the  officials.  At  one  place  en  ruule  I  saw  the 
headleaa  boilioa  of  two  horse-thieves  lying  out  beyond  the  village  limits. 
During  the  morning  we  twice  forded  the  Nam  Ha,  a  stream  which, 
rising  above  Meng  Obe  and  flowing  through  both,  that  and  the  Meng  Hal 
plains,  empties  itself  into  the  Mekong  at  Kiang  Hung.  Then  a  steep 
ascent  brought  us  to  Nang  No,  a  "  level  head  "  Akka  centre  of  tbrea  or 
lour  good-sized  villages.  The  district  produces  a  lot  of  tea  of  exoellant 
quality,  and  the  inhabitants  were  well-to-do  and  would  listen  to  no 
suggestion  for  the  purchase  of  (heir  garments.  At  I  Bang  and  I  Wn 
the  Chinese  make  a  close  distinction  between  the  tea-leaves  according  to 
the  age  or  time  of  picking,  and  they  have  gained  a  reputation  by  oerUin 
of  the  finer  young  qualities  ;  but  in  all  other  districts  the  iiatirea  w»it 
until  the  trees  have  put  forth  all  their  leaves  before  commencing  tha 
harvest.  The  tea  is  bruised  and  dried  after  picking,  nnd  sold  loose  to 
tradard,  who  carry  it  up  10  Semao,  where  it  is  carefully  sorted  into  thraa 
qualities.  The  output  of  the  tea-diatricta  west  of  the  Mekong  is  many 
times  greater  than  that  of  I  IJang  and  I  Wn  combined,  amounting  to 
about  25,000  piculs  annmiUy.  There  were  two  curious  gates  to  tha 
village  where  we  stopped.  On  the  top  of  the  first,  fating  the  road, 
was  the  skin  of  a  dog  with  head  intact,  its  mouth  open  and  its  teetb 
grinning  defiance  to  the  evil  spirits  who  are  always  so  eager  to  enter 
Akka  villages.  The  other  gate,  which  was  of  curious  make,  had  as 
ornaments,  and  probably  with  the  same  idea  of  scaring  uway  ghosts, 
the  model  of  a  rat,  and  the  nude  £gure  of  a  man  roughly  carved  from 
the  branches  of  a  tree.  I  inquired  carefully  as  to  the  beliefs  or  re* 
ligion  of  the  Akkaa,  but  could  get  no  information  beyond  the  string 
of  legends  about  good  nnd  evil  spirits  common  to  most  of  the  raoaa 
in  Asia;  even  these  would  have  been  interesting,  but  that  no  two 
people  could  relate  them  alike. 

At  Nang  No,  as  elsewhere,  the  Akka  women  work  hard  in  the 
fields  and  at  home ;  but  the  men  have  acquired  a  facility  for  loafing 
foreign  to  the  natives  of  poorer  districts,  and  which  must  be  put 
down  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  wealth.  The  altitiide  of  Nang 
No   is  5800   feet  above    sea-level,  and    we    climbed  another    300    feet 
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before  commeDoing  tlie  trying  deBceot  into  the  Kiang  Hang  plftin, 
^here  we  arrived  at  mid-day.  la  the  afternoon  we  passed  Euai,  the 
remdenoe  of  the  prince,  who  is  constantly  Bnrronnded  "hj  a  nnmerons 
Ixidy-guard  of  men  drawn  by  conscription  from  the  Tillages  in  the 
plain.  The  people  were  in  a  very  eicited  state.  It  was  romonTed 
that  the  powerful  Heng  Cbe  Tussu  intended  to  oome  and  attack  them ; 
the  prince  had  also  received  news  that  the  Tao-tai  was  going  to  pay 
him  a  viiiit  on  his  return  to  Pa  Eih  from  the  frontier.  We  stopped  for 
the  night  at  KatUng-kai,  near  the  Mekong.  After  the  freshness  of 
higher  levels,  we  found  it  unpleasantly  warm  in  the  plain,  whioh  lies 
at  an  altitude  of  'J200  feet  above  the  sea  only — the  lowest  point  of  oar 


Ooumey.  Next  day  we  ferried  the  Mekong,  and,  crossing  the  dividing 
*^nge,  slept  at  Man  Hoko  in  the  plains  of  Hei&o  Meng-yang.  The  in- 
**.al>itants  are  "Hua  Yao  Pa-i,"  a  Shan  tribe  which  I  have  already 
^«Bcribed ;  and  I  pnrobased  without  difficulty  another  of  their  costumes, 
t*immed  with  silver  and  elaborately  embroidered. 

The  hills  around  Hsiao  Meng-yang  are  covered  with  virgin  forirst, 
'^'he  haunt  of  wild  beasts — the  elephant,  tiger,  panther,  wild  bufialo,  bear, 
^nd  pig,  and  feathered  game  in  great  variety.  Fifty  1i  to  the  north- 
east of  the  plain  is  the  tea-district  and  former  city  of  Yulo,  now  an 
Unimportant  village  mentioned  in  old  Chinese  chronicles  dealing  with 
South- West  Yan-nan. 
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Leaving  Man  Ho-ko,  we  were  undecided  whether  to  travel  slowly 
and  camp  ont  for  the  night,  or  push  on  to  the  next  village,  90  li  distant; 
but  an  adventure  which  befell  us  whilst  we  were  at  our  mid-day  meil 
obliged  us  to  adopt  the   former   plan.     We  had  travelled  during  the 
morning  through  thick  woods,  following  up  the  sinuous  course  of  a 
small  stream.     There  were  no  houses  of  any  description  along  or  near 
the  road,  and  the  only  human  beings  we  met  were  six  Shans.    We 
stopped  at  noon  in  a  suitable  spot,  and  as  usual  the  horses  were  turned 
loose  to  graze,  whilst  the  muleteers   and   men   prepared  their  rice. 
Presently  we  heard  one  of  the  horses  neighing,  and,  as   they  were 
generally  too  hungry  to  make  a  noise,  one  of  the  muleteers  went  to 
see  the  cause.     To  be  brief,  six  of  our  animals  had  been  stolen  by  the 
Shans  we  met  the  same  morning.     They  had  followed  us,  seized  their 
opportunity  and  six  of  our  horses,  and  were  on  their  way  back  to  Hsiac^ 
Meng  Yang.     Fortunately  my  men  were  all  strong,  active  fellows,  and 
picking  up  their  weapons,  they  were  soon  in  full  pursuit.     At  firitt 
disliked  leaving  the  baggage   unprotected,  but  I  eventually  joined  i 
the  chase.      It  was  long  and  discomforting;   but   the   nature  of  1h 
ground  aided  us,  whilst  it  prevented  the  tired  horses  from  going  v< 
fast,  and   my  men  at   last  overtook  the  thieves.     The  fighting 
mostly  over  by  the  time  I  arrived,  for  the  Shans  were  no  match  for 
muscular  Mohammedans,  and  after  receiving  a  few  hard  knocks  the; 
cleared  off  into  the  bush  before  our  firearms  were  brought  into  play 
though  the  soldier  in  his  zeal  sent  two  charges  of  small  shot  after 
from  my  gun.      Hovvever,  there  were  no  casualties,  and,  having 
captured  the  horses,  we  returned  perspiring  but  triumphant    to  on 
interrupted   repast.     The   thieves   belonged   to   the  local   class,    who 
though  very  cunning,  are  as  a  rule  not  courageous  enough  to  be  reaU, 
dangerous. 

In  the  afternoon  we  let  off  a  dynamite  cartridge,  purchased  a 
Meng  Lien,  in  a  deep  pool  near  the  road,  and  obtained  about  10  Ibs.^ 
weight  of  delicious  fish.  We  camped  out  in  an  open  space,  first  destroy- 
ing the  long  grass  all  around,  and  then  lighting  four  big  firee  to  keep 
off  predatory  wild  beasts.  We  were  still  at  a  low  altitude,  and  a 
thick  mist  enveloped  us  from  sunset  until  after  sunrise  the  following 
morning.  From  our  camp  we  ascended,  and  found  ourselves  once  more 
amongst  Chinese  villages,  and  next  day  arrived  at  Pu  Teng,  the  capital 
of  the  Shan  state  of  that  name.  The  town  lies,  as  usual,  in  a  long  low 
plain  (altitude  3000  feet),  watered  by  the  Ta  Keng,  a  tributary  of  the 
Nam  Ban  river. 

The  dibtance  from  Pu  Teng  to  Semao  is  110  li,  two  short  stages  over 
hilly  country,  but  a  per6on  unencumbered  can  cover  it  easily  in  one 
day ;  so,  leaving  my  caravan  to  follow  on  slowly,  I  started  from  Pu  Teug 
shortly  after  sunrise,  and  arrived  back  at  Semao  in  the  afternoon,  after 
an  absence  of  thirty-three  days.      Except  the  little  mishaps  which  I 
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have  mentioued,  we  met  with  no  trouble  or  sicknesa  en  nrate.  The  trip 
was  a.n  eajoyable  o&e,  and  the  results  will  most  probably  be  on  view 
to  vieitorB  to  the  Ohinese  Court  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900. 


Before  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Admiral  Sir  W.  J,  L.  Wuabtob  (Vice-PtMideat) 
■aid :  I  will  call  upoa  Mr.  Warington  Smyth  to  read  the  paper  we  are  going  to  heat 
thia  evening.  Mr.  Carey  is  unfortunately  not  here,  being  stil!  in  China,  and  wa 
are  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Smyth  fur  reading  hie  paper.  Mr.  Smyth  hat  been 
in  the  BDUthem  parts  of  the  Shan  States,  and  will  therefore  be  able  to  read  the 
paper  with  sympathy.  Mr.  Carey  is  an  oBicer  in  the  Chinese  Customs,  atationed 
in  the  western  part  of  Yunnan  amongst  the  Shans ;  and  the  paper  describes 
expeditions  made  from  his  centre  at  Semao  to  the  westward,  over  the  Mekong,  and 
into  British  territory  over  the  Burmese  frontier. 

After  the  ri^ading  of  the  paper,  the  following  discussion  took  place ; — 

Lord  Lauinqtun:  I  think  I  may  safely  aay  that  the  paper  gives  a  very  cIom 
ftod  succinct  description  of  the  Dorthern  portion  of  the  Sbau  States.  Many  of  the 
scenes  depicted  remind  ms  very  forcibly  of  my  own  experiences  when  I  once  went 
through  the  southern  portion  of  the  Shan  Stales.  Of  course  the  cliief  interest  at 
that  time  uas  political,  as  to  the  possible  destination  of  the  slates,  to  wliich 
of  the  great  Powers  they  woiJd  belong,  but  that  is  not  a  point  to  be  touched  on 
here.  From  the  density  of  the  population,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  very 
ferUle,  and  could  be  rendered  more  sj  under  ditfereat  conditions;  the  time  is 
coming  when  we  shall  see  some  Guropeau  piwer  in  control  of  that  portion  of 
Tunoan.  Travel  is  certainly  at  times  very  trying,  and  I  remember  well,  after  the 
Tains,  how  excessively  difScult  it  was  to  surmount  the  cuntinual  hills  that  He  in 
the  way ;  tbey  become  so  greasy  as  to  be  impracticable,  until  the  sun  comes  out 
■trong  enough  to  dry  up  this  greasy  mud.  I  also  remember  the  instrument  used 
to  thrash  oat  tbe  paddy  which  was  described  in  the  paper ;  it  is  rather  ingenious 
and  very  simple.  Tbe  water  falls  into  a  hollow  io^,  and  a9  it  empties,  tbe  pestle 
falls  on  to  the  grain,  removing  the  husk.  I  have  no  other  remarks  to  make 
on  tbe  paper.  I  am  very  glad  to  bear  again  of  these  r^ions,  for  1  was  able 
to  spend  a  very  happy  portion  of  my  life  travelling  there,  and  I  think  we  all 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Carey  for  his  having  compiled  his  eipsriencea 
for  our  benefit. 

Major  A.  C.  Yate  :  In  the  autumn  of  188T  I  was  serring  in  Burma,  and  was 
instructed  to  proceed  to  Maiidalay,  and  report  myself  there  to  tbe  Intelligence 
diviaion.  On  arrival  I  was  told  I  should  either  have  to  go  to  Bangkok  and  travel 
northwards  to  eiplore  the  country,  or  join  one  of  two  Shan  expeditions  about  lo 
annex  tbe  territory  between  the  Mandalay  and  Salwin  rivers.  Ultimately,  I  went 
with  tbe  northern  Shan  pxpeditioa  under  Maj)r  (now  Colonel)  Yatea,  R.A.  The 
southern  column  was  under  Colonel  Swetenham.  We  took,  mole  or  less,  the  route 
now  folliwed  by  that  railway  to  tbe  Kuntou  ferry  on  the  Salweeu  that  many 
people  tbink  will  end  on  the  Yaogise  Kiang.  We  crossed  the  great  Gokieik 
defile,  one  of  the  most  dillicult  jioints  on  the  projected  line,  several  hundred 
feet  deep,  and  very  difficult  for  ongineera  to  negoiiate.  Tbey  have,  however, 
negotiated  it,  and  ari;  now  putting  a  bridge  over  it.  Thence  we  went  to  Thibaw, 
where  we  were  entertained  by  the  well-known  Tsawbwa,  In  bis  own  territory  be 
had  been  oceustomed  to  regard  the  life  of  his  subjects  as  of  little  importance. 
During  a  visit  to  Rangoou  some  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago,  he  bad  two  or  three 
of  his  men  pat  to  death,  thereby  bringing  himself  within  the  reach  of  British 
1  law.    However,  be  received  timely  warning  to  clear  out,  which  be  did ;  and  I 
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have  understood  that  his  gratitude  to  the  British  GovemmeDt  for  not  interfering 
with  his  prerogative  is  one  reason  for  the  friendly  attitude  which  he  hat  ilwtys 
adopted. 

Some  of  the  tribes  through  whose  territory  we  marched  gave  us  trouble,  but  as 
we  had  strict  injaoctions  not  to  fight  if  we  could  avoid  it — we  had  150  meaud 
two  guns — we  tried  the  pacific  policy  as  far  as  possible,  although  at  Theioni  tb« 
Tsawbwa,  who  had  approached  the  Chinese  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  aid  in 
checking  us,  only  sent  in  his  submission  when  we  were  within  a  few  miles  of  his 
chief  town.  From  Theinni  we  went  about  150  miles  to  the  Kunlon  ferry  on  the 
Salween.  The  road  had  faUen  into  complete  disuse.  The  pictures  which  I  bre 
just  seen  on  the  screen  reminded  me  of  many  things  I  saw  and  heard  of  there.  Ai 
intelligence  officer  I  had  to  find  out  what  1  could,  and  any  one  who  has  been 
amongst  Sbans  will  understand  the  difficulty  of  getting  intelligence  out  of  them. 
I  made  careful  note  of  the  Salwin  suspension  bridges,  however,  from  their 
descriptions,  and  1  now  see  that  what  they  told  me  was  correct. 

Having  reached  Kunlon,  we  had  done  our  duty,  and  having  annexed  from 
10,000  to  15,000  square  miles  of  territory,  we  returned  to  Mandalay.  As  ve 
marched  in.  Sir  George  White  came  out  to  meet  us.  The  British  part  of  the 
escort  consisted  of  fifty  Munster  Fusilier?,  and  never  did  men  look  fitter  than  they 
did,  after  their  three  months*  hard  work.  That,  very  briefly,  is  how  we  annexed 
the  territory  between  Burma  and  the  Salween.    It  was  done  almost  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Warington  Smyth  :  I  feel  that  one  duty  I  bave  to  do  is  to  explain  shortlj 
the  nature  of  these  innumerable  tribes.  Mr.  Carey,  in  his  most  interesting  paper, 
mentions  a  great  many  names,  which  must  have  left  yuu  in  a  mixed  condition  ii 
regards  the  tribes  mentioned  ;  for  practical  purposes  there  are  two  main  divisions— 
the  first  the  Ka,  who  call  themselves  Woni^  such  as  the  Akka  people  and  several 
other  very  primitive  tribes,  who  are  practically  the  aborigines  of  the  country;  and, 
secondly,  the  Shans,  who  are  called  by  the  Chinese  Pa  I,  and  who  call  thtmselres 
Tai.  They  are  found  all  over  Indo-China  from  7°  to  28°  N.  lat.,  even  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Irrawaddy  valley.  Many  of  these  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
McCarthy,  the  late  General  Wocdthorpe,  who  is  missed  so  much  all  roimd  the 
Indian  frontier,  Mr.  J.  G.  Scott,  and  other  travellers  who  are  mostly  tmfortunately 
unable  to  be  present  this  evening,  or  we  might  have  heard  more  of  this,  to  mj 
mind,  most  fascinating  country. 

Mr.  Carey  remarks  on  the  extraordinary  credulity  of  these  people  with  regard  to 
talismans.  I  obtained  one  once  from  the  head  of  a  monastery,  a  very  valuable  little 
piece  of  wood,  which  defends  me  from  falling  trees  and  sword-cuts.  I  tried  to  get 
one  to  protect  me  from  motors  and  bicycles,  but  he  was  unable  to  supply  the 
want.  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  but  will  give  you  on  the  Lao  mouth-organs 
short  piece  of  music  played  by  the  Siamese  Sbans  in  the  valley  of  the  Me  Koog. 

Sir  W.  J.  L.  Wharton  :  1  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  that,  whatever  else  the 
Shans  may  not  have  done,  they  have  obtained  a  certain  proficiency  in  masicsl 
instrumentH.  For  savage  instruments,  the  tune  just  played  us  by  Mr.  Warington 
Smyth  had  a  most  pleasant  tone. 

The  paper  we  have  just  heard  is  a  little  difficult  to  follow  with  the  maps  we 
have  here,  because  to  look  at  the  map  you  would  think  this  a  plain  oountryt 
whereas  it  is  a  mountainous  one,  the  mountains  running  down  in  long  ndg^ 
parallel  to  the  valleys.  It  is  necessary  to  realize  that  what  we  have  gone  througi^ 
is  very  mountainous  country,  interspersed  with  valleys  and  fertile  areas  of  ^ 
cultivation.  It  is  an  inter  eating  country  that  created  some  stir  a  little  time  *^' 
when  Major  Yate  told  us  it  was  doubtful  where  the  boundary  would  be  draw^ 
and  it  may  still  pc  ssibly  come  to  the  front  some  day.    This  will  be  a  very  valuiW* 
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record  in  the  Society's  Jcumal^  as  it  contains  very  many  points  of  interest ;  and 
I  am  sure  the  meeting  will  agree  with  me  in  communicating  to  Mr.  Carey  our 
obligations  for  his  having  written  and  sent  this  paper  to  us. 


COLONEL  DURAND'S  'THE  MAKING  OF  A  FRONTIER. 


>♦ 


In  this  book  Colonel  "  Algy  "  Darand  has  given  a  most  charming  aooount 
of  his  stewardship  as  warden  of  the  Gilgit  frontier  for  about  five  years 
fiubseqnent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Gilgit  agency  in  March,  1889. 

No  stranger  country  exists  in  all  Asia  than  this  borderland 
•of  mingled  magnificence  and  horror — ^a  land  of  magnificent  mountains 
aeamed  with  unmeasured  glaciers,  overshadowing  valleys  as  beautiful 
«8  any  in  Kashmir;  valleys  whose  sweet  loveliness  warms  the  author 
to  enthusiastic  description,  and  which  are  well  illustrated  by  some 
admirable  photographs  in  the  pages  of  his  book.  Colonel  Durand 
traversed  the  country  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  no  less  than  that  of  a 
soldier;  and  as  he  possesses  the  gift  of  an  attractive  style  in  writing  and 
a  power  of  vivid  description,  his  book  is  interesting  from  beginning  to 
'Ond. 

But  his  administrative  duties  demanded  much  more  of  him  than 
devotion  to  the  picturesque  aspects  of  nature,  or  to  the  interests  of 
sport,  and  his  story  of  the  ghastly  nature  of  those  political  revolutions 
w^hich  occur  periodically  in  the  un  governed  wilderness  which  lies 
beyond  the  Gilgit  border,  is  a  revelation  of  the  extraordinary  mixture 
of  bloodthirsty  ferocity  and  inconsequent  light  hoartedness  which  still 
4»iimates  the  unredeemed  portion  of  Asiatic  humanity. 

''Half  monkey  and  half  tiger"  is  Durand's  estimate  of  Chitrdli 
•character.  A  Chitrdli,  or  Kanjuti,  chief  will  sell  his  own  people  into 
•slavery ;  he  will  murder  all  his  nearest  relations  with  ruthless  ferocity ; 
he  will  face  death  (when  he  must)  with  dignity  and  pluck  ;  and  he  will 
(at  least  the  Chitr41i  will)  charm  a  European  visitor  by  his  frank,  cor- 
-dial  good  nature,  and  his  feiscinating  manners.  The  ''monkey*'  is 
usually  predominant;  but  no  tiger  that  ever  lived  can  equal  his 
-deliberate,  murderous  bloodthirstiness  when  he  has  accounts  to  square 
with  his  own  familiar  friends  and  family. 

Opinions  may  possibly  diflfer  as  to  the  practical  political  or  military 

gain  of  such  advanced  positions  as  Chitrdl,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 

•about  the  moral  responsibility  of  a  government  that  might  extend  its 

hand,  and  yet  would  leave  such  a  country  to  stew  in  its  own  seething 

•oanldron  of  misrule. 

In  1888  there  were  already  gathered  together  thousands  of  Kashmir 
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soldiers,  with  little  diecipline  and  with  most  inadequate  military 
arrangeTnentH  made  for  their  welfare,  prepared  to  enforce  the  rule  of 
KaBhmir  in  thoao  border  diBtrictB  -which  had  been  conquered  or  annexed 
by  the  Sikbp,  but  which  had  broken  loose  from  Uogra  ascendency.  For 
the  time  being  peace  was  patched  up;  but  anoh  patchwork  never  laata 
long  on  the  frontier ;  and  it  foil  to  Durand  in  1891  to  reassert  the  rights 
of  Kashmir  in  Huuza,  Tliie  story  he  does  not  tell ;  it  has  been  already 
well  told  by  Knight ;  but  he  does  tell  of  those  proceedings  which  led  to 
onr  oocupatioa  of  Chilas,  and  this  part  of  bis  book  is  sufficiently 
instructiTe.  It  illnslrates  forcibly  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  line  when 
once  a  ^frontier    is  overstepped,  and  we   begin  to  meddle  with  "  the 

Colonel  Durand'a  suggestion  that  in  1888  (this  was  before  the 
inauguration  of  Imperial  service  in  the  native  states'!  a  tbonsand 
Cossacks  might  have  made  their  way  to  Srinagar  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  Kashmir  valley,  is  ralher  startling 
to  any  one  who  has  digested  his  description  of  the  nature  of  trans- 
Gilgit  frontier  roada.  We  know  now  that  fifty  good  fighting  men 
could  certainly  hold  such  roads ;  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  Sikhs, 
Qurkhas.and  Dograa  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  such  utter  imbecility 
by  bad  management  as  to  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  maintain  a 
defensive  position  in  such  a  country  against  snoh  a  force, 

T.  H.  H. 


THE  OCEANOGRAPHICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  WORK  OF 
THE  GERMAN  '-VALDIVIA"  EXPEDITION." 

By  Dr.  a.  8CHOTT,  DeutBOhe  Seewarte,  Hamburg. 
CAbBtrsct  of  a  paper  read  b< 

I  coNsiDBR  it  a  great  honour  t,o  give  au  aaoouat  o(  tbo  Faldivia  expedition  in  this 
nasembly,  especially  under  the  jtteMdancy  of  your  chief  authority  on  ocean^npby, 
Sir  John  Murray. 

England  has  a   cuusiderable  intarait   in    our  Qsrmaa  deep-sea  expedition- 

■  The  Qrographiccil  Journal  bni  given  several  notices  o[  Ihia  aipedilion — in  voL  xii. 
p.  194,  on  the  ibfp  and  the  gcieiitiflc  fllaff;  p.  569,  on  the  voyage  from  Hamburg  to 
Oranton  anii  Canary  ialanda :  in  vol,  siii.  p.  297,  nn  the  rediaoovery  nf  Bouvet  island : 
on  p.  336  will  be  funnd  a  chart  Bbowiog  the  track  of  the  Valdieia  In  Qie  8oi:U>eBi 
ocean  along;  tho  ioe-bonndary ,  and  also  the  deep-aea  sounding* ;  aod  finnlly,  p.  640.  nit 
flxtonaivo  summary  of  the  scientifio  work,  abo  of  the  zoolopioal  investigations,  of  the 
whoJe  voyage  between  Cape  Town  iind  Bnroalra.  We  give  here  some  oonolading 
remarks  reluting  to  the  ubOTe-named  inqut 
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■oine  important  items  cif  our  equipraeDt  iTcre  made  in  Plagland,  aad  the  leader  o( 
the  eipeiiition.  Prof,  Cliun  of  Leipzin,  has  puinled  out  ou  several  occaaioD»  how 
valuable  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Murray  has  b«cD  to  him.  Moreorer,  in  the 
(ummer  of  1898,  when  the  Valdiaia  was  starting  on  lier  voyage,  she  anchored  at 
OraotOD,  and  all  the  members  of  the  expedition  enjoyed  on  this  occasion  the 
hospitality  of  the  scientific  men  of  Edinburgh;  and  on  her  return,  in  April, 
1S99,  the  Valdivia  anchored  here  just  ontside  Dover  for  a  day.  I  did  not  then 
think  that  I  should  six  montha  later  be  in  this  very  place  to  give  an  account  of 
the  oceanographical  and  meteorulogical  observations  which  had  been  made  under 
my  care. 

1.    SOUNDIMOS. 

At  moat  of  those  Htations  where  important  oceanographical  or  zoological  work 
was  to  be  done,  the  depth  of  the  sea  bad  first  to  be  sounded.  Even  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  charts,  i!ie  depth  of  the  sea  was  knoivn  more  or  leas  accurately,  we 
had  first  to  sound,  to  BBcertaln  the  nature  of  the  bottom  before  the  nets  were 
]et  doivn,  and  nleo  to  guard  against  surprlsea.  Especially  in  recant  years  local 
■hallows  have  been  found  in  the  deepest  regiooB,  bonks  of  only  300  fathoms  or  less. 
For  example,  ou  October  IT,  1898,  we  were  iu  the  South  Atlantic,  between  Great 
Fish  bay  and  Cape  Town.  The  charts  led  tjb  to  expect  at  least  2500  fathoms, 
to  we  confidently  let  the  great  vertical  net  down  to  800  fathoms;  however,  it 
came  up  full  of  foraminiferal  sand,  showing  that  it  had  lieen  on  the  grotind. 
Soundings  on  the  spot  showed  a  depth  of  aboii  t  600  fathoms,  but  the  following  day 
we  obtained  nearly  2800  fathoras,  the  area  of  the  discovert'd  submarine  bank  being 
therefore  doubtless  very  siaall. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  couotry,  which  by  its  surveying  ships  and  cabla 
Btearaers  has  taken  many  thousand  deep-sea  soundings  in  all  the  oceans,  both  by 
hemp  line  and  by  steel  wire,  to  give  a  description  of  the  methods  of  deep-aes 
sounding.  I  need  only  nmntion  that  we  had  two  sounding-mAchiaes,  a  French 
apparatus  by  Le  Blanc,  used  by  the  Belgtca  and  other  ships,  which,  however,  did 
not  prove  satisfactory  in  a  rough  sea,  and  needs  alleraliou  ;  and  an  American 
maohino  on  the  Sigsbee  principle.  The  latter  worked  excellently ;  we  have 
■ounded  with  goml  results  even  io  a  whole  gale.  There  were  some  new  features, 
notably  an  electro-motor,  which  wound  up  the  wire  with  quietness  and  certainty, 
and  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  steam-engine,  lu  polar  regions,  especially 
where  sleam-pipes  are  liable  to  freeze,  electric  power  seems  the  best;  we  mado 
uae  of  it  for  the  first  time  fur  this  purposn. 

The  piano-wire  employed  on  our  sounding -machines  was  of  German  manu- 
factoie,  and  of  marvellous  strength ;  several  times  we  unintentionally  brought 
tb«  iron  bO-lb,  weight  up  agsin  Io  the  surface  from  depths  of  alxiut  3000  fathoms 
in  a  heavy  sea  without  breaking  the  wire.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage 
the  Sigsbee  machine  was  the  most  frequently  used,  and  during  the  whole  nine 
months  we  only  lost  20  fathoms  of  wire,  and  that  really  throngh  want  of 
attention. 

Host  of  the  new  deep-aea  soundings  were  obtained  on  the  route  Cape  Town — 
Bonvet  island — ice-limit — Kerguelen,  where  our  expectations  were  exceeded  first 
as  regards  the  possibility  of  working.  Ou  account  of  the  prevailing  stormy 
weather  in  the  higher  degrees  of  southern  latitude,  we  did  not  expect  to  make  it 
great  many  soundings ;  nevertheless  wo  manned  to  sound  forty  times  on  this 
route  in  deep  water  where  scircely  a  single  sounding  existed  before.  The  resulta 
were  rather  eurprislng. 
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We  went  from  Gape  Town  towards  the  south  qatte  sure  of  eDcoantering  Iwen- 
log  depths,  and  of  being  able  to  dredge  beyond  50^  S.  laL  in  a  depth  of  1000 
to  1500  fathoms,  or  even  less  than  1000  fathoms.  We  discussed  this  subject 
every  day,  so  much  has  been  written  aboat  the  antarctic  plateau,  and  even  the 
Orozet  islands.  Prince  Edward  island,  and  Kergnelen  have  been  considered  outpotti 
of  this  shallow  sea.  However,  the  result  proved  to  be  contrary  to  our  antici- 
pation ;  already  between  Cape  Town  and  Eouvet  we  found  sometimeB  more  thu 
2500  fathoms  and  a  very  irregular  bottom  (even  up  to  1480  fathoms),  whenas 
Bouvet  island  is  placed  on  a  large  base  of  little  more  than  about  1500  fathomi. 
But  as  we  went  on  towards  the  south-east,  we  met  with  a  succession  of  surpcieei 
during  the  entire  course  through  the  ice.  With  the  exception  of  two  soundings  of 
nearly  2200  fathoms,  we  got  always,  up  to  Enderby  land,  depths  of  more  than 
2500  fathoms,  and  often  more  than  3000  fathoms  (greatest  depth,  5733  metres 
=  3135  fathoms,  in  58""  S.  lat.  and  38''  E.  long.). 

Wiien  going  northward  from  Enderby  land  to  Eerguelen,  we  found  an  inoreasiBg 
depth — more  than  1000  fathoms,  more  than  1500  fathoms,  and  sometimes  more 
than  2000  fathoms,  and  on  one  spot,  where  we  were  obliged  to  break  off,  more  than 
2300  fathoms.  As  between  Cape  Town  and  Bouvet,  we  found  a  very  irragolir 
bottom ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  shallow  sea  between  Kerguelen  and  McDonald 
island  and  Heard  island,  which  was  investigated  by  H.M.S.  Challenger^  has  a  very 
steep  slope  down  to  the  antarctic  basin. 

We  may  conclude  that  at  least  between  0°  and  50^  E.  long.,  southward  from 
lat.  55°  or  56°  S.,  there  is  a  fairly  regular  and  very  deep  antarctic  depression,  with 
no  suggestion  of  a  plateau. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  geographical  or  geophysical  importanoe 
of  the  new  soundings,  but  I  may  remark  that  the  mean  depth  of  the  south  polar 
sea  must  be  somewhat  greater  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  In  1896  Dr. 
Earstens  estimated  the  mean  depth  at  800  fathoms,  which  is  much  too  littlau 
There  is  the  same  difference  as  in  the  case  of  the  arctic  basin,  whepe,  as  we  know 
from  Kansen,  the  depths  are  greater  than  they  were  thought  to  be. 

The  voyage  from  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam  towards  the  north  to  Padang  resnlted 
in  much  that  is  interesting.  By  keeping  our  route  to  the  east,  we  went  just  between 
the  soundings  of  the  Gazelle  (1875)  and  of  the  Egeria  (1887).  Here  our  sound- 
ings gave  varying  results  compared  with  those  of  further  south ;  there  deeper 
than  we  expected,  here  shallower.  For  instance,  in  30°  S.  lat.,  88°  E.  long.,  instead 
of  2700  fathoms  as  expected,  we  got  only  about  1100  fathoms. 

The  great  depths  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  ocean  do  not  reach  so  £ar  to 
the  south-west  as  we  believed.     We  found  between  the  Maldive  and  Chagos  islaodi 
much  smaller  depths  than  we  expected ;  further,  we  explored  the  most  interesting 
inland  sea  between  the  Nias  islands  and  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  aoonded 
nearly  all  the  passages  ;  then  we  examined  the  slope  of  the  ground  at  the  northern 
part  of  west  Sumatra  by  a  series  of  soundings,  which,  at  a  distance  of  60  aea  milei 
from  the  land,  showed  over  2800  fathoms ;  and,  lastly,  the  slope  on  the  south-west 
edge  of  the  Agulhas  bank  down  to  the  deep  sea  has  been  examined. 

The  following  table  contains  all  our  deep-sea  soundings  except  those  betweni 
Cape  Town — Bouvet — Kerguelen,  which  are  published  in  this  Journal^  voL  xili- 
p.  647 :— 
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LIST  OF  THE  DEEP-SEA  SOUNDINGS  OF  THE  ••VALDIVIA-  EXPE- 
DITION, 1898-99,  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  AND  INDIAN  OCEANS. 

'SJB. — For  the  Bonndings  in  the  Antarctic  ocean,  see  vol.  xiiL  p.  647. 


» 

1 

Bottom     j 

Sutton. 
Ho. 

Date. 

18M. 

LAtitnde. 

Longitnde. 

Depth. 
Fathomi. 

tempenUnre. 
DofMS     1 

Fabr.       | 

Hambubo— Camsboons. 

N. 

W. 

, 

4 

Ang. 

6 

60°  42*0 

3°  10*  8 

266 

42-7 

6 

«« 

7 

60°  40''0 

5°  35'-5 

356 

— . 

7 

♦» 

7 

60°  37'0 

.5°  42*0 

322 

35-3 

8 

*» 

8 

59°  54'0 

8°    7'0 

299 

47-2      i 

10 

n 

8 

59°  37'0 

b°  50'-0 

725 

41*8 

11 

y. 

9 

58°  36'-6 

11°  33'0 

957 

38-7 

17 

»« 

17 

36°  58'-4 

14°  13'-0 

972 

43-9 

18 
18a 

»» 
M 

17 
17 

36°  48'0 
36°  48'  0 

14°  lO'l 
14°  lO'O 

86 
290 

— 

P  >  Sonnding  not  exact. 

19 

«« 

17 

36°  4r-2 

14°    8''4 

187 

— 

20 

n 

17 

36°  40'- 1 

14°    8'-0 

StT 

—         No  bottom. 

21 

n 

18 

33°  48'  9 

14°  21'-5 

106 

_ 

Seine  bank. 

23 

n 

18 

33°  47'-5 

14°  17'-5 

527 

— . 

24 

)« 

18 

33°  47'0 

14°  20'-7 

92 

_ 

29 

)t 

24 

26°  12'-9 

14°  53'-4 

173 

56-9 

30 

»» 

24 

26°    6'1 

15°  lO'l 

191 

58-3 

Off  Cape  Bojador. 

81 

•» 

24 

26°    .Vo 

15°  18'1 

267 

52-2 

32 

•1 

25 

24°  43'-4 

17°    l'-3 

1356 

383 

37 

*» 

29 

16°  14'1 

22°  38'-3 

926 

38-7 

Near  Bonavista,  C.V. 

40 

ft 

31 

12°  38'-3 

20°  14'-9 

2620 

— 

41 

Sept. 

2 

8°  58'0 

16°  27'-9 

964 

364 

45 

»« 

5 

2°  56'-4 

S. 
9°    3'0 

N. 
1°  14'-2 

11°  40'-5 

2729 

32-8 

48 

»» 

7 

8°  29'-5 

3114 

35-5 

53 

»♦ 

10 

2°  lO'O 

£. 
3°  27'-5 

1941 

— 

55 

«» 

12 

2°  36'-5 

1921 

36-4 

56 

«» 

l.H 

3°  lO'O 

5°  28'0 

1246 

380 

58     ! 

n 

14  , 

3°  »1'Q 

7°  25'0 

388 

41-6 

Cakebooni 

a— Cape  ' 

rowN. 

63 

♦» 

26 

2°    O'-O 

8. 
5°    6'-2 

8°    4'-3 

'     1364 

36-7 

1 

67 

It 

30 

9°  58'-6 

1660 

371       ! 

68 

Oct. 

1 

5°  47'-4 

11°  30'-8 

117 

—         Congo. 

72 

fj 

6 

7°  46'-8  1  11°    8'-l 

1278 

1        " 

75 

•• 

lU 

16°  24'-8      11°    8'-9 

1217 

. 

83 

84 

r 
•  t 

17 
17 

25°  25'-3 
25°  27'0 

6°  12''4 
6°    8'-2 

636 
612 

38-0 
383 

( A  Bubmarine  bank 
1     mid-ocean,  Sonthji 
1     lantic. 

85 

ft 

18 

26°  49' 2        5°  54'0 

2756 

33-5 

% 

87 

t» 

20 

30°  34'-9  '     6°  10''2 

2793 

340 

89 

ft 

22 

31°  21'1 

9°  45'-9 

2889 

>      337 

90 

«« 

25 

33°  20'-3 

15°  58'-2 

1751 

360 

91 

»♦ 

25 

33°  23'-4 

16°  19'-4 

1460 

02 

«» 

26 

33°  41'-2 

18°    0''3 

97 

—       [  Near  Cape  Town. 

Cape  Towx — Aguli 

sas  Bavi 

I — Capk  Town. 

97 

t» 

27 

35°  '2'0      20°    Vo 

57 

56-5 

102     > 

Not. 

I 

34°  3r-2      2G°    0'-2 

1055 

391 

103 

»t 

2 

35°  10'-5 

23°    2'0 

273 

461 

1 
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SUtion 
No. 


105 
110 
111 
112 
113 


DatA. 
1898. 


Nov. 


»» 


>» 


3 

4 
4 
4 
5 


<  I      Bottom      ! 

I       Fahr. 


s. 

£. 

35°  29'0 

210  2'-5 

56 

57-4 

35«  9'-0 

18°  82''8 

808 

42-3 

3o<'  IG'2 

18°  26'-7 

829 

36-4 

350  .H2"8  I 

18°  20'1 

1504 

360 

34°  33'3 

18°  2r-2 

174 

44-8 

168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 

181 

183 

184 
185 
186 
187 


189 
190 
191 

192 


193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 

211 


1899. 

Jan.    5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


»» 
»♦ 

n 
»» 
»♦ 
>» 
»» 


»» 

»♦ 


•» 

»» 


19 
20 
21 
21 
22 


30 
30 
31 

31 


Feb.  1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 


»» 
»» 


Cape  Town — Bouvet  Island—Kebqublen. 
(See  Geographieal  Journal^  vol.  xiii.  p.  G47.) 

Kebguelen — ^Padang. 


36° 
84° 


S. 

14'-3 
13'-6 
32°  53'-9 
31°  46'-4 
7 


30° 
29° 
27° 
26° 
24° 
21° 
18° 
15° 


3  , 

3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
.") 
6 
7 
7 

8 


6'-7 

6'-2 

58'-l 

3'-6 

0'-3 

14'-2 

17''6 

8'1 


17  I  12°  6''8 


8°  14'0 

6°  54'-l 

3°  41'-3 

3°  22'- 1 

2°  ir-8 


78° 
I  80° 
,  83° 

84° 
'  87° 

89° 
'  91° 

93° 

95° 
'  96° 
:  96° 
1  96° 

[  96° 

'  98° 
'  99° 
,  100° 
,101° 
,100° 


K. 


45'-5 

30'-9 

l'-6 

55'-7 

50'-4 

39' 0 

40' -2 

43'-7 

7'-7 

9'-6 

19'-8 

20'-3 

44'-4 

21''6 
27'-5 
59'-5 
11 '5 
27'1 


1320 
1700 
1940 
1919 
1131 
2059 
2475 
2575 
2933 
2752 
3232 
3190 

1178 

2870 

2670 

336 

494 

914 


1*ADANG — Colombo. 


s. 
0°  57-5 
0°  58'-2 
0°  39'-2 

0°  43'-2 

N. 

0°  30'-2 
0°  15''2 
0°  30'-5 
0°  27'-3 
0°  23'0 
0°  16' -5 
0°  15'-5 
0°  46'-2 

r 
1 


1°  13'-7 


48'1 
47'1 
52'-3 
48'-9 
12'-3 
23-2 
6°  54'0 
6°  5(;'-3 
6°  53'- 1 

7°  48'  8 


1° 
1° 

2° 

5° 


E. 
91°  51'1 
99°  43'-2 
98°  r)2'-3 

98°  33'-8 


o9'7 
8''8 
14'-2 
7'-4 
57'0 
7'-5 
4'0 
23'-2 
43'-8 
6'0 
58'-7 
l'-6 
53'0 
4r-3 
94°  48'- 1 
93°  28'  8 
93^  32'-7 
93°  33'-5 

93°  7'-6 


97° 

98° 
98° 
98° 
97° 
98° 
98° 
96° 
96° 
97° 
96° 
97° 
96° 
9.1° 


420 
700 
410 

203 


72 
336 
325 
353 
146 
370 
257 
2851 
1710 

77 
361 

46 
625 
817 
560 
162 
198 
411 

440 


858 
851 
346 
34-6 
36-4 
34-0 
340 
842 
32-6 
342 

344 


340 
47-7 
439 
42-7 


452 
427 

44-8 

51-8 


748 
50-4 
50-6 


50-6 
342 
85-5 
608 
48-4 
80-6 
480 
400 

526 
506 
46-8 

44-8 


rRoes  island  (COOO0)  bear- 
\    ing  E.S.E.  4  sea  miles. 


Between  the   Nias  is- 
\     lands  and  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra. 


ISlberat  chaaneL  In 
the  German  lists  the 
longitude  must  be 
corrected. 


Pulo      Xias     bearing 
north. 


Bangkam      bearing 
north. 


Great  Nioobar  bearing 

N.E. 

West  entrance  of  Som- 
brero channel. 
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1 

1 

I 

m 

Date. 

IBM. 

I 

1     Latitade. 

1 

Loogitode. 

i          E. 

De|>th. 
FatlMina. 

1 

1 

t0iBp€ratiiFe. 

Deneet 

Fahr. 

1 

j 

1 

N. 

1   Fel 

K     8 

7°  49'1 

,  9d9  10'-5 

165 

52-0 

Eaohal  bearing  N.E. 

1     »' 

9 

7°  67'-9 

9I<»  47-2 

2173 

34-2 

1 

1 

1      ' 
I     »» 

10 

70  43'.2 

98?  44'-9 

2019 

34-2 

Colombo — Chagob  Islands — Skyobblli  Lujlmim — Dab-bs-Salaau. 

Feb.  16 

6°  59'-l 

79®  31'  7 

714    1 

41-0 

1? 

17 

40  56'0  . 

78°  15'-3 

2486 

— 

fi 

18 

2°  29'-9 

S. 
(P    2'-3 

76°  47'0 

2260 

34-6 

9t 

20   ' 

78°  24'0 

1282 

862 

Equatorial  obanneL 

99 

21 

1°  57'0  • 

73°  19'1 

1596 

85-3 

19 

22 

40    5'-3 

73°  24'-8 

1600 

353 

9« 

22 

40  31'0  ; 

73°  W-l 

1380 

858 

19 

23 

6°  19'-3 

73°  18'-9 

1857 

351 

9* 

26   1 

ff>  38'-5 

70°  58'-l 

1163 

364 

99 

27   i 

4*'    5'-8  ' 

70°     l'-9 

2258 

34*6 

99 

28 

2°  56'-6 

67°  59'0 

1500 

356 

Mar. 

1 

2°  38'-7 

65°  59'-2 

1895    ! 

35-3 

99 

2 

2?  38'-9 

♦»°  37'-9 

2515    i 

85-8 

99 

9 

40  34'-8 

53°  42'  8 

1300 

35-8 

M 

11 

4°  45'() 

48°  58'-6 

2773 

342 

n 

14 

6°  12'-9 

41°  17' 3 

1618 

356 

n 

20   I 

(P  S4'-8  i 

39°  35'-5 

221 

520 

Dab-bs-Salaah — ^A 

DEN. 

99 

22  1 

50  27'  9  1 

39°  18'  8  ' 

253 

50-0 

Zanzibar  channel. 

»9 

22  , 

5°  24'0  1 

39°  19'-8 

447 

46-4 

Pemba  ohanneL 

9« 

23  ! 

3°  38'-8 

40°  16' 0 

472 

450 

n 

23 

3°  17' 3  ' 

40°  42'-7 

228 

52*7 

23 

30     7'0 

40°  45''8 

409     ! 

472 

9* 

24 

1°  47'-8  1 

41°  58'-8 

912 

38-9      ! 

»t 

24 

I*'  40'-6  , 

41°  47'1 

379 

48-2       , 

M 

25 

0°  24'-5 

42°  49'-4 

557 

1 

1 

♦♦ 

25 

00  27'-4 

42°  47'-8 

349 

49-3       , 

1 

»1 

25  ! 

0°  29'-3 

N. 
1°  49'0 

42°  47'-6 

534 

46-4 

" 

27' 

45°  29'-5 

620 

45-7 

1 

27 

10  48'.2  i 

45°  42'-5 

899 

40-3       ! 

•« 

28  ' 

2°  58'-5  1 

46°  50''8  1 

745 

42-8       - 

•» 

28 ; 

2°  58'-8 

47°    6'1 

705 

434      : 

yt 

29 

4°  33'-5  ' 

4s°  23'  1 

165 

590 

i 

ft 

29  , 

4°  36'- 1   ' 

48°  37''6 

668 

441 

99 

29 

4«>  40'-8 

48°  39'-6  ' 

679 

43-9 

99 

29 

4°  41'-9 

48°  38'-9 

450 

9« 

30 

6°  18'-8 

49°  32'-5 

590 

46-8 

99 

30 

6°  24'-l 

49°  31'-6 

343 

500       ' 

99 

30 

6°  44''2  ' 

49°  43'-8 

405 

48-6 

.  April    1 

90    6'1 

53°  41'-2 

2769     , 

34-2 

99 

4 
4 

13<'     I'O 
13^    2'-8 

47°  10'-9 
46°  41'fi 

1006     , 
803 

38-7 
430 

JGalfof  Aden. 

2.  DxEP-SEA  Tempeeatubes. 

be  measurements  of  deep-sea  temperature  and  tbe  chemical  analyses  of  the  sea* 
*  were  placed  in  the  second  rank  of  importance  in  the  work  of  the  expedition, 
nployed  principally  the  English  deep-sea  thermometers  of  Negretti  and  Zambra, 
t  the  reversing  thermometers,  which,  after  a  little  alteration,  we  used  with 
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saccesB  in  the  antarctic  water,  where  they  are  indued  iudiapeoaable ;  then  we  used 
iu<]ez-thermomet«rB  of  the  douhle<tube  principle.  BeBidea,  we  had  some  good 
Cftselitt  infltniments.  The  trialg  of  an  elscttical  thermometer  supplied  by  Siemana 
Brothersproved  extremely  iotereBtiog.  In  this  instrument  the  v&riatioiis  with  tem- 
peraturs  of  a  platinnm  apiral  are  obiwrvei!  hy  tneans  of  a  Whealitone  bridge,  using 
the  zero  mat  hod,  and  hence  we  have  a  meaaure  of  TarUtiona  of  the  d«ep-Bea  tempera- 
lure.  We  had  only  iOO  fathoma  of  cable,  and,  owing  to  some  technical  defects,  the 
inatrament  wns  cot  employed  to  any  great  extent ;  bowcTer,  these  defects  can  be 
remedied,  and  then,  as  far  aa  we  have  aecerlained,  the  inBtrumenI  will  pro- 
bably give  Bioellent  resullB,  There  remains,  it  is  true,  an  inevitable  diaKlvan- 
tage — that  is,  the  Bize  of  the  cable,  which  ia  about  half  an  ineh  in  diameter,  and  ereu 
in  a  weak  current  ia  defiected  iii  uncertain  angles,  so  that  withoat  a  maoometer  the 
true  depth  of  the  spiral  cannot  he  ascertained.  But  amongat  tha  ice,  eapectall; 
near  a  south  polar  winttT  station,  wherever  small  but  in;por[anl  dlfTefencoa  of 
temperature  in  the  deep  water  are  to  be  expected,  and  tbere  is  no  oiUTODt,  I  ahould 
think  such  an  apparatus  most  valuable. 

We  have  made  complete  serial  temperaturu  obBervalioos  from  surface  to  bottom  at 
fifty-nine  station  e;  twenty -one  series  in  the  northern  and  southern  Indian  ocean  aJone. 
As  it  is  impcBsible  here   to  discuss  at  length  results  which  are  different  for 
the  different  parts  of  the  ooeaos,  1  may  be  allowed  to  give  only  a  few  series  of  deep- 
sea  temi^ratures  taken  by  the  i'aldivia  in  the  various  regions  and  currents. 

Tbe  observations  at  the  ice-limit  are  most  interesting,  as  giving  a  typical 
polar  temperature  series.  We  have  from  the  surface  to  50  bthoms  very  cold  water 
(29°  or  30°  Fahr,),  the  water  of  the  melting  ice  ;  then  foUows  a  layer  of  warm 
water  (32°  to  35"  Fahr.),  down  to  about  1000  fathoms;  and  lastly,  towards  tbe 
bottom,  again  temperatures  under  32°  Fahr,,  but  not  so  coid  as  the  surface  layer. 
Further,  we  have  in  the  western  part  of  our  antarctic  voyage,  near  Bouvet  island, 
somewhat  lower  temperatures  than  in  the  eastern  part,  in  the  vicinity  of  Enderby 
land,  showing  that  Bouvet  island  has,  in  spite  of  its  relatively  lower  latitude,  a 
pronounced  antarctic  character,  whereas  near  Enderby  land  warming  iuflueoMS 
seem  to  prevail.  The  importance  of  these  temperatures  is  obvluus ;  tbe  existence 
of  a  layer  of  relatively  warm  water  more  than  1000  fathoms  in  thicknev  it 
eitraordinary,  especially  if  in  60°  S.  lat.  you  still  find  a  temperature  of  35' 
Fahr.  at  a  depth  of  nearly  1000  fathoms.  The  big  ioebergB  all  dip  into  this  layer 
of  temperatares  above  32°  Fahr.,  and  theae  facts  may  also  suggest  important  con- 
clusions in  interpreting  the  results  of  some  of  the  plankton  observations  and  the 
catches  with  the  closing  nets. 

The  greater  salioity  in  the  warm  layer  accounts  for  the  fact  that  this  distribution 
of  temperntureB  (disregarding  vertical  currents,  which  would  effect  a  compensation) 
is  stable.  Tbe  well-knownseries  of  temperatures  observed  by  the  Challenger  in  the 
south  of  Eergueleo  towards  the  Ice-limlt  has  not  been  found  by  us,  perhaps  because 
the  Yaldivia  was  not  far  enough  to  the  east,  or  because  we  were  in  the  ice  at  another 
season  (November  and  December).  On  the  whole  there  is  a  resemblance  in  the 
temperatures  found  by  the  Challenger  and  Valdivia,  sinoa  we  have  also  found  a 
minimum  of  temperature  at  a  depth  of  about  50  fathoms,  but  our  surface  water 
was  much  colder,  and  our  warm  layer  much  warmer,  than  that  of  the  Challenger. 

At  any  rnle,  it  is  important,  in  view  of  antarctic  explore tion^  to  point  out  that  in 
the  longitude  of  Kerguelen,  before  Enderby  land  and  close  to  the  pack-ice,  we  have 
found  higher  temiieratures  of  the  water  than  anywhere  else  on  the  entir 
higher  even  than  the  ChaUewjer  observed  further  to  the  east,  and  Ihisia 
why  the  Qerman  antarctic  expedition  of  1901  will  attempt  to  go  south  In  the 
longitudes  of  Kerguelen, 
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3.  Antabctio  Ick. 
Now  I  may  give  a  short  description  of  the  state  of  the  ice  obeenred  by  the  Vd- 
divia  io  KoTember  and  December,  1898. 

The  ice  between  Bouvet  island  and  Eoderby  land  in  those  latitudes  was  obeerred 
outside  the  usual  routes  for  the  first  time  for  many  years.  The  extrac^iLuily 
strong  drift  of  the  ice  and  icebergs  which  took  place  from  1892  to  1897  intheSooUi 
Atlantic  and  in  the  Indian  ocean,  had  just  ceased.  It  is  most  likely  thit  we 
met  with  relatively  favourable  ice-oonditions,  because  during  the  last  few  jmn  in 
unusual  amount  had  drifted  northward.  We  saw  about  one  hundred  and  eigktj 
bergs  of  different  sizes ;  their  exact  positions  were  recorded,  and  their  approximtle 
dimensions  measured  or  estimated ;  a  good  many  icebergs  were  sketched,  s  itOl 
greater  number  photographed. 

The  Valdivia  remained  nearly  four  weeks  in  the  ice,  although  she  was  not  boilt 
of  wood,  had  only  one  screw,  and  was  not  rigged  for  sailing. 

The  first  iceberg  was  sighted  shorUy  before  Bouvet  island  on  Koy6mber25.  We 
met  with  the  first  drifi-ioe  on  November  30,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  29° 
Fahr.     Whenever  icebergs  occurred,  as  a  rule  drift-ice,  often  in  wide  irregular  fieUi, 
appeared  ;  this  consisted  of  pieces  of  totally  crushed  ice,  all  of  nearly  uniform  BrntU 
height,  and  often  forming  a  sort  of  what  we  call  "  Eisbrei."    The  specific  gnyity 
of  this  ice  and  other  things  make  it  probable  that  it  consists  in  great  part  of  fiig- 
ments  of  glaciers — that  is  to  say,  of  fresh-water  ice ;  once  we  saw  many  sock 
fragments  falling  from  an  iceberg.    This  drift-ice  was  most  abundant  and  compact 
north-east  of  Bouvet  island;  then  followed  a  very  remarkable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  icebergs,  and  at  intervals  the  total  absence  of  drill-ice,  between  2(f 
and  40^  E.  long.,  beyond  which  both  the  icebergs  and  the  ice-fields  increased  agsin. 
The  pack-ice,  which  was  easily  recognized  as  sea-water  ice  by  its  greenish  odoor, 
presented  a  totally  new  and  peculiar  phenomenon,  for  it  rose  sometimes  level  with 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  and  showed  obvious  layers,  one  upon  the  other.     We  only 
met  with  it  near  Enderby  Land,  about  100  sea  miles  to  the  north ;  it  of  course  com- 
pelled us  to  go  back. 

Regarding  the  icebergs,  it  is  remarkable  that  those  in  the  western  part  of  our 
voyage,  near  Bouvet  island,  looked  weather-beaten,  with  grotesque  forms,  full  of 
clefts  and  caves.   Most  frequently  there  was  a  low  forefoot  of  ice  spread  in  front  of 
the  berg,  often  occupied  by  penguins ;  more  rarely  the  berg  had  retained  its  original 
centre  of  gravity,  and  the  hollows  made  by  the  waves  lay  exposed.  The  table-fona 
drawn  by  the  Challenger  was  very  rare  in  the  western  part  of  our  ice-route;  briefly, 
everything  suggested  that  those  icebergs  had  already  made  a  long  voyage,  whence 
it  follows,  I  think — and  I  am  supported  by  the  absence  of  ice  between  20^  and  40^ 
E.  long.,  and  by  the  depth  of  the  antarctic  ocean — that  no  land  exists  between  (f 
and  40^  E.  long.,  except,  perhaps,  in  very  high  polar  latitudes.    This  has  alreidj 
been  shown,  to  some  extent,  by  the  explorations  of  Ross  and  Bellinghausen.  Betweeo 
40°  and  62°  E.  long.,  where  the  icebergs  increase  again,  another  important  fact  appetn 
The  further  we  went  to  the  east,  the  more  we  found  the  remarkably  regultf  tshdir 
icebergs  like  those  drawn  in  the  Challenger  narrative.    Some  of  them,  as  before 
Enderby  Land,  were  to  all  appearance  just  broken  off  the  land,  and  showed  no  o]efii> 
The  height  of  the  icebergs  was  measured  by  the  sextant  after  the  distance  bt^ 
been  found  by  the  sound  of  a  shot  or  of  the  steam-whistie ;  the  average  beigbt 
was  between  100  and  180  feet  above  the  water,  so  that  1200  to  1500  feet  of  ice 
dipped  below  the  surface.    The  longest  iceberg,  which,  however,  we  saw  only  it* 
great  distance,  was  3  to  4  sea  miles  long,  and  fully  reproduced  the  effect  of  Botf** 
well-known  antarctic  ice-barrier. 

The  Valdivia  expedition  has  nowhere  in  the  higher  southern  latitude  met  with 
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driftJDg  aeaweed,  whereas  id  tlie  accoucts  of  Ckwk  aad  Bobb  tbia  weed  h  said  to  be 
abundAQt ;  liowever,  the  great  depths  and  the  want  of  land-iouaes  mode  it  most 
unlikely  that  we  should  meet  wilb  it. 

4.  VABiona  Obsbbvatiobs. 

As  to  other  oceanographicol  observatioDs,  determluatioDB  of  specific  gravttjr  and 
saliaiif  of  the  sea-water  were  mads  twice  daily,  besides  frequent  observations  of 
the  transparency  and  colour  of  the  water ;  the  results  of  all  these  can  only 
be  made  intelligible  with  the  help  of  charts.  There  remain  experiments  with 
drifters :  direct  current  observatioiiH  were  very  difficult  on  the  Valdivia,  becauei^ 
during  the  fishing  the  eoginea  were  seldom  complelelj'  at  rest. 

1  am  sorry  I  cannot  now  say  anything  about  the  distribution  of  the  deep-sea 
deposits,  as  our  physician  and  Incteriologist,  Dr.  Uachuiano,  who  had  taken  up  this 
part  of  the  work,  died,  and  arter  his  death  the  apecimens  of  the  deposit«  were  packed 
away,  and  have  not  yet  been  even  auperficinlly  examined.  On  the  whoio,  however, 
our  results  agree  with  those  already  known.  Special  atteation  has  been  paid  to 
the  existence  of  diatom  earth  within  the  region  of  the  antarctic  ocean  Trom 
Bonret  island  np  to  near  Kei^uelen. 

6.  Mkteoboloov. 

The  meteorological  equipment  had  beeo  supplied  from  the  "  Seewarle  "  at  Ham- 
burg. A  meteorological  journal  was  kept,  the  obsarTations  being  registered  07eiy 
four  hours  day  and  night  by  the  ofBcer  on  the  bridge.  Besides  these  important 
observations,  we  had  Ihrea  registering  instruments,  a  thermograph,  a  hygrugraph, 
and  a  barograph  (by  Bicbard  freres),  which  showed  themselves  very  correct  during 
the  entire  voyage.  Thus  for  every  hour  of  our  way  we  shnll  be  enabled  to  give  the 
most  important  climatic  elements.  A  hygrograpb,  cupecially  in  the  high  southern 
latitude,  is,  perhaps,  a  new  thing  at  aea. 

The  variatioDs  of  the  baromuter  in  the  squalls  of  the  tropica,  at  the  change  of  the 
winds,  etc.,  have  been  observed,  and  some  observations  of  insolation  and  radiation 
have  been  tnade,  besides  measurements  of  the  amount  of  rainfall,  etc. 

I  will  here  describe  only  the  statu  of  the  weather  near  the  ice-limit,  as  we  know 
it  for  a  relatively  large  distance  from  0°  to  60°  E.  long.  Here  the  limit  betweeu  the 
atormy  region  of  the  "  brave  west  winds  "  and  the  light  east  winds  south  of  about 
B5'--5T°  S.  lat.  has  a  particular  interest. 

When  we  left  Cape  Town  in  November,  on  a  south-south -west  course,  we  bad 
variable  and  often  stortiiy  weather,  frequently  a  heavy  sea,  and  sonietimva  heavy 
storms  from  the  west-north-weat.  Not  later  than  near  Bouvet  island  we  got 
temperatures  of  the  water  of  Su'  Fahr.  and  of  the  air  under  32°  Fahr.— that  ia  to 
■ay,  in  the  southern  summer  and  in  a  latitude  like  the  northern  part  of 
England.  Add  thereto  a  continuous  storm  from  north-west  or  west- north- west, 
and  you  may  see  that  it  was  terrible  weather;  the  deck  waa  frozen  or  covered  with 
aluiii  and  ice.  When  going  along  close  to  the  ice  during  the  next  three  weeks  we 
got  continually  an  air- temperature  under  32°  Fahr.  ;  the  mioimum  was  only  27'''5 
Fahr.,  but  thia  was  sufficient  to  produce  some  disadvantages-  The  pumps,  the 
freab-water  tanks,  the  steam-pipea  which  supplied  one  of  the  Round  in  g-mschines, 
were  frozen,  and  sometimes  the  ship  was  totally  covered  with  snow  ae  in  the 
hardest  winter. 

As  to  the  details,  we  got  the  west  winds  up  to  about  20°  E.  Iiing.,  in  C5i° 
8.  lat.  On  December  4  we  seemed  to  lose  the  stormy  west  winds  and  to  reach 
their  polar  side,  for  the  character  of  the  weather  for  the  entire  distance  from 
20°  to  60°  E.  long,  to  65°  S.  lat.  was  totally  altered.     We  had  light  winds, 
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ntostlj  from  the  east,  of  furce  1'3  of  Beaufort's  scale  at  most,  wilb  calmi  and 
often  jwrfeotly  smooth  sea,  not  OTen  a  rip|ile,  on  December  5,6,7,  S,  10,  11, 
12. 14, 16,  IT,  21 1  that  is,  od  T^i  per  cact.  of  the  seveuleen  dajrs  we  spent  soath  at 
55°  lat.  On  the  remaining  30  [ler  cent,  of  Chose  days  we  hud  moderate  to  strong 
winds,  but  also  from  the  east,  north-east,  and  north,  and  even  storm  &om  the  eaat ; 
at  anj  ral«,  no  sign  of  waat  winds  during  all  these  weeks. 

This  weather  by  itself  was  favourable  for  our  work,  bnt  the  frequent  fog  Mid  over- 
cast grey  sky  prevented  us  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  from  going  on.  As  soon 
as  we  bad  passed  56°  S.  lat.  on  our  way  northward,  this  time  to  the  east,  in  the 
longitude  of  KerRuelen,  we  again  met  with  the  stormy  west  winde,  and  westerly 
xtorms  accompanied  us  up  to  Kerguelen.  There  remains  still  one  remarkable  thing, 
that  is,  the  change  of  the  bsromctur.  Yuu  might  expect  that,  beyond  the  stormy 
west  winds,  that  is,  south  to  about  55°  lat,,  in  ihe  light  ea.it  winds  and  good  weatber 
the  barometer  rose  again,  and  that  we  had  a  relatively  high  presauie  of  the  air.  To 
my  surprise,  we  got  the  following  results  from  the  registering  inslrament : — 

Within  the  west-wind  region,  mean,  2d"'51 ;  and  In  their  western  part 
(BonvBt),  29"-ii3 ;  and  in  their  eastern  jiart  (Kerguelon),  29"-40. 

Within  the  east-wind  region,  meau,  29"'32. 

The  most  southerly  regions  had  the  lowest  average  of  atmospber 
have  not  yet  found  a  rising  of  the  barometer  towards  the  pole  or  a 
arctic  anti-cyolone,  even  not  near  Enderby  land. 
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By  Sir  MARTIN   CONWAY. 

The  part  of  the  Cordillera  Real  contained  in  tliis  map  includes  the  highest  portion 
of  the  range.  The  mountains  and  the  whole  south-weat  slope  for  a  width  of  about 
25  miles  were  surveyed  by  me  in  1898,  and  had  not  been  previously  surveyed. 
The  approach  of  the  rainy  season  prevented  me  from  making  a  close  inspection  of 
the  somewhat  tangled  ridges  between  the  Chisel  peak  and  Condoriri,  whera  some 
errors  may  have  crept  into  the  map.  1  did  not  visit  the  north-east  side  of  the 
range.  My  own  work  is  based  upon  a  careful  triaogulation,  the  net  of  which  is 
deposited  for  reference  in  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Details  were  filled 
in  by  means  of  a  plane-tAble  sketch,  but  the  small  scale  upon  which  my  work 
is  here  reproduced  prevents  the  smaller  forms  from  being  reproduced.  This 
is  unfortunate,  because  the  details  of  mountajn  form  are  in  many  respects  even 
more  important,  from  au  orograpbical  point  of  view,  than  the  general  conSgurai- 
tion  of  the  country,  which  they  would  eiplaiu  and  account  for.  My  original 
large-scale  drawing,  however,  is  in  the  Society's  collection  and  can  be  referred  to. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  peaks  is  very  imperfect.  All  the  mountains,  1  believe, 
have  native  names.  Being  ignorant  of  the  Aymara  language,  I  was  unable  to  End 
them  out,  and  none  of  the  educated  Bolivians  1  met  could  tell  uie  what  they  were. 
The  only  names,  of  peaks  along  the  main  chain,  of  which  I  am  certain  are  Illampu, 
Ancohuma  (Qaokuma),  Condoriri  (or  Murumamani),  Cncs-aca,  Mururata,  Illimani, 
and  Lucacollo.  Chachncomane  exists  in  theneighbourhooUwhere  the  name  is  written, 
but  may  be  the  next  peak  to  north  ur  south.    The  other  nnmes  are  very  doubtful. 

*  Alap,  p.  Stil. 
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The  remainder  of  the  map  is  from  varioUB  unpublished  Biirreys  by  dlflereot 
individuals,  which  nere  given  to  me  In  Bolivia.  I  bave  deposited  the  original 
documents  in  the  Societjr'a  collection.  The  Pauchinto,  CoriagLiira,  and  Tipaani 
valleya  are  from  an  excellent  eurvey  by  Mr.  J.  It.  Minchio,  made  ia  1880.  The 
AmaguayiL  and  Challana  vaileys  are  from  a  map  by  SeFlor  Ed.  Idiaquez,  mode  to 
represent  the  line  of  a  projected  road  from  La  Paz  to  Huawiy.  The  Zongo  and 
Coroico  valleya  were  surveyed  by  SeBor  Deodoro  Moegle.  The  Rio  de  In  Paz  from 
below  Las  Juntas  and  the  liio  Beni  are  frum  Heath's  survey.  The  route  from  La 
Paz  lo  the  Rio  Undavi  is  from  a  very  rougb  sketcb'tnAp  by  R.  R.  Harris,  to  indi- 
cate the  route  of  a  proposed  railway  to  Yungaa.  A  lioH  of  route  from  Desaguadero 
to  La  Pas  is  from  a  most  accurate  survey  by  Sailor  Bustimante.  Some  details  of 
the  Puna  south  of  Queneo  are  from  Mr.  Uiachin.  Finally,  the  outline  of  Lake 
TiticacA,  beyond  the  pans  I  touched,  is  borrowed  either  from  Herr  Stiibel's  map 
in  Peltrmaniii  Milleilttngtfi,  or  from  Mr.  Miachin.  I  liave  not  reproduced  any 
portion  of  Penlland's  map.  I  have  adopted  for  the  Altitudes  of  the  psAks  on  the 
main  raage  the  means  of  [ny  own  and  the  beit  other  observations  I  could  find. 
I  have  not  taken  in  account  such  mBaauretnents  as  give  to  SorAta  and  lOimani 
heights  of  25,000  feet,  whereof  several  might  be  quoted.  The  following  are  the 
obaervBtions  from  which  the  meana  have  beso  deduced : — 
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S«B^otj,ak. 

AuUwrii^ 

A.^. 

U'^ 

North  outlier  ul  lUumpa      ... 

Cionway 

17.237 

1^ 

niampu  (Mount  Sonit») 

2U75 

197  feet  below  Aocolmma 

I'eutlaiid 

24:i 

Aaoohnmn  (Muunt  Sorata)   ... 

21.190 

Pen Hand 

2I.:j8S 

MinchiD 

21,470 

Conway 

21,710 

Hankaila  peak  (Mount  .S>r..l,.) 

Conway 

20,518 

20,518 

Con»pato(?) 

CoHHay 

11),U97 

19,697 

20,590 

Puntiand 

■20,3.^5 

Conway 

•iit.si'i 

Ohiiwlpcak      

20.100 

Peulland 

2l].ll5 

Couway 

20.U30 

Condoriri           

20,030 

Keck 

2U.115 

Coanaj 

10.043 

Cacft-uoa           

20,320 

I'entland 

20,260 

Beck 

2O.20a 

ICinchin 

80.170 

Cnnway 

20,560 

Mururutd          

Couwiiy 

1S,980 

18.!»H0 

IHiuuini            

21.190 

Ppnltaiid 

21.181 

Pubis 

21,355 

R«Ui 

21.040 

Aliiichiu 

21.22+ 

Bcvk 

21,3»il 

Couwny 

■21,015 

Qnimi»Crui 

IB.280 

Reek 

1S„S63 

Moegle 

18.19S 
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EUBOFE. 

Olaci&l  £ro§ioii    at  Looh    Lochy.— At   a.   recent  meeting  of  the  Geological 

Society,  Dr.  W,  T.  Blauford  direoled  atteotiou  to  a  form  of  eartaw,  ipparanlly  tbs 
result  of  gkci&l,  with  gubaequeDt  fresh-water,  erosioD,  of  whicb  a  partlcnlBrly  strikiug 
iQsUnoe  occiirH  on  the  Bide  ofthegrcat  glen  of  Bcotlaad  near  the  bead  of  Loch  Looh  j 
(Ouarier'y  Journal  Geol  Soc.,  February,  1900).  At  that  point,  aai  especially 
OD  the  goutb-eaaC  side  of  the  glen,  Ihe  glaciated  slope  ii  singulHrly  regular,  inclioed 
Ht  an  angle  of  about  35°,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  planed  by 
glacier  action  to  a  greater  extent  thnn  is  usual.  The  streams  that  drain  the  siopa 
have  cut  numoroua  channels,  not  more  thnn  10  or  15  feet  deep  on  the  averaga, 
though  in  exceptional  cases  they  may  reach  &  depth  of  50  feet.  The  ciMte  of  tha 
hills,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  intersected  by  glena  600 
feat  deep,  or  oven  more,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  clearly  truncated  by  the 
sloping  plane  abovu  alluded  to.  The  surface  of  this  is  farmed  by  a  narrow  band  of 
Devonian  strata,  oomposed  at  the  spot  in  question  of  a  hard  but  easily  disintegrated 
sandstone,  to  the  lithological  ciiaracter  of  whloh  Dr.  Biauford  suggests  both  th« 
even  elope  and  the  extent  of  furrowing  by  watercourses  may  be  duo.  Dr.  Blan- 
ford  regards  the  features  deacribed  as  especially  worthy  of  attention,  Brstly  aa 
supplying  an  instance  of  extensive  erosion  by  a  glacier,  and  secondly  as  afibrding 
a  possible  raoans  of  estimating  the  approximate  date  of  the  t«rmination  of  the 
glacial  epoch.  For  the  latter  object  careful  observationi  of  the  present  rate  of 
deepening  of  the  ravinei  would  be  Qecessary,  and  as  this  may  only  amount  to 
about  6  inches  in  b  century,  a  certain  number  of  years  must  elapse  before  any 
definite  f^sults  could  be  attuned.  Dr.  Blanford  is  inclined  to  minimize  the 
amount  of  post-glacial  erosion  by  which  the  whole  slope  has  been  affected,  but  the 
posftibility  does  not  seeca  excluded  that  the  litbologloal  character  of  the  rock  may 
have  favoured  the  removal,  under  the  action  of  frost,  of  the  surface  layers  at  a  rats 
which  would  keep  pace,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  deepening  of  the  channels. 
Again,  might  it  not  be  possiblu  that  the  present  ravines  may  ba  of  recent  origin,  due 
in  the  first  instance  to  exceptional  downpours  of  rain,  such  ae  opened  out  ■  neir 
gully  on  the  side  of  Iletvellyn  iu  a  single  night  in  the  autumn  of  1S98  ? 

LakM  of  the  Snovdon  Diatrict.— Mr.  J.  it.  Datyna  gives  in  the  Grologitat 
Mtigazine  (February,  I'JOO)  some  account  of  his  investigations  of  the  lakes  and 
tarns  of  ScowdoD,  with  especial  reference  to  their  mode  of  origin.  Mr.  Dakyna 
has  so  far  been  uuabte  to  make  a  full  examination  of  the  lakes  and  their  atuTOund- 
ings,  but  bia  observations  of  level  by  means  of  an  aneroid  load  blm  to  dissent  &om 
the  opinions  expressed  by  Messrs.  Marr  and  Adie  in  their  paper  on  the  lakes  of 
Snowdon,  and  to  regard  all  the  Iskas  examined  as  true  rock  basins.  For  the 
settlement  of  the  question  soundings  are  of  courte  necessary,  and  the  hope  is 
expressed  that  such  may  be  executed  during  the  coming  summer,  possibly  by  ths 
writer  himself.  In  the  case  of  Olaslyn,  Mr,  Dakyns  says  that  solid  rock  extends 
entirely  across  the  outlet  on  a  line  the  lowest  point  of  which  is  no  more  than 
40  feet  below  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  is  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  at  lata 
than  G  feet  below  that  level.  The  present  stream,  which  Messrs.  Marr  and  Adia 
show  to  be  above  the  bottom  of  the  drift-blled  depression,  is,  he  says,  an  artificial 
watercourse.  Again,  tn  all  possible  outlets  to  Llydaw  solid  rock  ia  reached  no 
lower  than  40  to  50  feet  below  the  lake-surface,  while  evidence  exists  that  the 
depth  of  the  lake  is  very  much  greater.  In  tlio  case  of  the  other  tarns  and  lakes, 
Mr.  Dakyns  holds  that  the  estimates  of  the  thickness  of  drift  made  by  Mesan. 
Mair  and  Adie  are  unsupported  by  facts,  while  as  regards  the  surroundings  of  Llyo 
Quellyn,  he  says  that  statements  of  those  writers  are  iccorrect. 
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Agrionlture  in  Kant- — The  Juurnal  of  the  Royal  Agricullural  Society  cod- 
(vhb  a  "  Sketcli  of  the  Agriculture  of  Kent,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Whiwbead,  wliich 
flontains  much  infQnnaUoii  of  geograjihical  iiitereat.  Mr.  Whitehead  dlvidea  tho 
■oonty  iDto  four  diviBiona— Eaat  Eeot,  Uid-Kent,  North  Kant,  and  the  Weald  of 
Ka&t ;  and  four  subdivisioiu — Romoey  Mnrsh,  the  Isle  of  Tharict,  the  IbIq  of 
Bheppej,  and  the  Hundred  of  Hoo.  A  good  suaimarf  of  the  geology  of  each 
idiviBioQ  ifl  giveD,  and  the  soil  and  agriculture  are  brought  into  relatioa  with  the 
'different  geological  formations.  The  study  of  Ihia  aspect  of  the  subject  ia  particu- 
hrly  interesting  ns  an  illustration  of  the  manner  In  which  the  effect  of  such  natural 
'ftctOTsare  moditied  by  aititiciBl  conditions  impoeed  from  without,  e.g.  the  domiDat- 
lag  influence  of  London  aa  a  market  for  fruit  and  dairy  produce,  aod  as  a  centre  of 
lUtraotion,  makiog  it  almost  impoHHible  to  obtain  agricultural  labour  at  a  rea.ioaabIe 
l«Mt.  Besides  the  geology,  Hr.  Whitehead  discusses  the  iuflueuce  of  surface  relief 
fai  diSereat  partK  of  the  county,  but  the  importauce  cf  this  element  ia  hardly  suffi- 
giently  emphasiztd,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  no  nttem)>t  baa  been  made  to  diacuas 
tbe  climatology  of  Kent.  Besides  mean  values  of  temperature  and  rainfall,  given  for 
I  the  whole  coanty,  we  bare  merely  a  few  general  remarks,  just  autficlent  to  ahow 
bow  valuable  a  review  of  agriculture  from  thia  point  of  view  would  hare  been,  but 
little  more.  Mr.  Whitohead'a  coacluaioDB  are  very  significant.  "There  is  probably 
no  county  in  the  kingdom  in  which  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  cropj  and  industries 
in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  land.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  may  be  oloBsilied  ks 
minor  industries  .  .  .  but  tbey  are  of  the  greatest  importaoce  to  Kentish  cuttiva- 
tMB,  without  which  they  would  have  beeu  In  an  almost  hopeless  state  of  depression. 
These  'minor  industries'.  .  .  will  be  further  devf loped  as  the  wealth  of  the 
oouutry  and  Ibe  prosperity  of  all  classes  increase,  and  many  of  the  Kent  cultivators 
I  are  availing  themselves  skilfully  and  energetically  of  tbe  opportunities  which  their 
I   mU,  climate,  and  ttaditions  offer." 

i         The  Bailwayi  of  Hongaiy.— At  tbe  end  of  1B9T  the  total  ieogth  of  the 
;   Hungariaii  railways  amounted  to  15,T6S  kilometres  (9T66  miles),  of  which  total 
''  about  13,000  kilometres  (8060  miles)  were  under  State  control,  and  only  some 
<  2600  kilometres  (1T36  miles),  cbiedy  local  lines,  under  that  of  private  companies. 
Tbe  rapid  extension  of  tbe  railway  syetem  has  brought  with  it,  as  a  direct  result, 
^    ■  development  of  Hungarian  industry,  inasmuch  aB  tbe  greater  part  of  the  raiiwaj 
.    material  is  now  produced  in  Hungary — at  the  works  at  Budapest,  DioBgyvr  (at  tbe 
I   touthem    foot  of  the  Hungarian  Erigebirge,  between  Waitzen  and  Tokaj),  and 
I    Beacbitsa  (in  the  Banat).     la  a  country  bo  rich  in  natural  products  as  Hungary, 
I    where  the  carriage  of  corn  gives  rise  to  an  extraordinarily  brisk  trailic  for  several   ' 
'    months  together,  and  ^oodsare  mainly  despalcbid  In  bulk,  a  very  large  roUing-stock 
[    ii  indiBpensable.    Thus  the  number  of  goods  waggons  reached  some  50,000  in  18~  ~ 
lepresentjng  a  total  cost  of  90  milliards  of  florine,  while  tbe  passenger  carriages  had 
I    only  involved  an  outlay  of  34  milliards.    The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
I    ton-kilometrcB  repreeenting  goods  forwarded,  at  intervals  of  ten  years : — 
1877     ..,     1,300,800,000  =  192,000  per  kilometre  npee. 
1887    ...    2.i20.900.000  =  219,000 
1897    ...    4,772.200,000  =  SH.000 
I    Tbe  number  of  ton-kilometres  has  thus  nearly  (juadrupled  within  two  decades,  and 
has  nearly  doubled  even  in  proportion  to  the  total  length  of  railway  open  for  traffic. 
Races  of  Europe.* — The  necessity  of  taking  into  consideration  the  physical 
features  of  a  district  when  dealing,  not  only  with  tbe  migrations  of  people,  but 

'  Baces  of  Europe :  a  Sociologioal  Study.'    By  William  Z.  Ripley,  ph.d.    London  : 
'    Kegan  Paul,  Trench.  Trubner.  &  Co.     1900. 
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with  the  evolution  aod  social  conditioD,  is  heiog  increasingly  recognized,  and  it 
constitutes  the  keynote  of  the  memorable  work  on  the  races  of  Europe  whkh  Dr. 
W.  Z.  Kipley  has  recently  offered  to  his  fellow-workers.     Before  dealing  with  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country,  Dr.  Ripley's  first  care  is  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  iti 
salient  physical  features,  often  accompanied  by  a  map,  and  all  through  the  book 
he  keeps,  so  to  speak,  one  eye  on  the  geographical  features  of  the  area  in  quefltion. 
To  take  a  chance  example,  in  describing  the  detailed  map  of  the  distribatbo  of 
cephalic  index  in  Liguria,  he  says,  "  It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  sharpoeai  of 
the  ethnic  boundary  is  softened  where  the  physical  barriers  against  ioterooorie 
between  north  and  south  are  modified.    Thus  north  of  Qenoa  there  is  a  decided 
break  in  the  distinct  racial  frontier  of  the  province ;  for  just  here  is,  as  one  topo- 
graphical map  of  the  country  indicates,  a  broad  opening  in  the  mountains  lei^ 
over  to  the  north.    The  pass  is  easily  traversed  by  rail  to-day.    Over  it  many 
invasions  in  either  direction  have  served  to  confound  the  population  upon  Mther 
side."    Dr.  Ripley  discufises  in  various  places  the  problem  of  the  direct  or  indireel 
effect  of  environment  on  certain  physical  characteristics.    The  very  general  ob88^ 
vat  ion  that  mountaineers  are  shorter  than  people  living  in  plains  is  |»>biU7 
mainly  a  question  of  food  ;  but  even  the  fact  is  not  universal.    In  Thuringia,  for 
example,  the  proportionately  higher  stature  of  the  mountaineers  is  due  to  the  later 
occupation  of  the  valleys  by  the  relatively  short  Slav  invaders  from  the  east. 
"  In  addition  to  the  direct  effect  of  environment,  a  selective  process  is  also  at  work. 
Only  thus  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that,  while  the  populations  at  moderate 
altitudes  seem  to  be  physically  depressed  by  their  surroundLngt,  those  from  regioiii 
of  the  greatest  elevation  seem  to  be  rather  above  the  normal  stature.    It  seemi 
permissible  to  assume  with  Rinke  that  only  those  of  decided  vigour  are  aUe  to 
withstand  the  rigours  and  privations  in  this  latter  case,  leaving  an  abnormally  taQ, 
selected  population  as  a  result.**    Wherever  the  geology  of  a  district  has  produced 
a  poor  soil,  or  where  the  climate  is  unfavourable  to  prosperity,  the  influenoe  is 
reflected  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  people.    All  over  Europe  may  be 
found  these  '*  misery  spots,'*  where  the  environment  acts  directly  upon  atatota 
through  poor  food-supply  and   unfavourable    social    conditions;    but    phynoal 
degeneration  is  not  the  only  effect  of  these  "black  areas.*'    The  chapters  oa 
environment  versus  race,  acclimatization,  and  urban  selection,  or  that  tendencj 
towards  long-headedness,  shortness  of  stature,  and  brunetness  that  charactoiaai 
most  large  towns,  are  of  especial  interest  to  the  sociologist  who  endeavours  to  tiaoe 
the  effects  of  climate,  soil,  food-supply,  the  density  of  the  population,  and  other 
more  or  less  physical  factors,  on  the  bodily,  social,  and  moral  oharactariatios  of 
human  societies.    Dr.  Ripley  clearly  exposes  the  weakness  of  that  crude  concep- 
tion which  exalts  the  influence  of  race  as  opposed  to  other  data  which  is  the 
favourite  doctrine  of  certain  enthusiastic  temperaments  and  patriotic  aodetiea 
Dr.  Ripley  recognizes  three  European  races :  the  tall,  fair  dolichocephala  (loQ^ 
heads),  northern,   or  Teutonic  race,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it ;    the  short  dark 
bracbycephals  (round-heads),  Alpine  race ;  and  the  shortish,  dark  dolichoce|JiaIi» 
Mediterranean  race.    The  different  peoples  of  Europe  are  believed  to  be  the  reaolt 
of  more  or  less  mixture  of  these  races,  modified  by  local  conditions  and  sometioei 
intensified  by  artificial  selection.    The  author  has  had  to  deal  with  a  very  intricaii 
series  of  problems,  and  he  has  produced  a  fascinating  work,  which,  though  crammed 
with  facts,  is  eminently  readable  owing  to  an  easy  style,  clear  arrangement,  aod 
a  lavish  supply  of  distributed  maps.    The  reader*s  interest  in  the  subject  is  furthflf 
increased  by  the  222  portraits  of  well-chosen  national  types.    A  unique  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  selected  bibliography  of  nearly  two  thousand  works  and  papers  oa 
the  anthropology  and  ethnology  of  Europe.    It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of 
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*4be  work.  Dr,  liiplej  h»»  taken  an  iafiQitude  of  trouble,  nut  oaly  in  collecliag  his 
materisl,  but  io  the  manner  of  its  presentatiuD — a  matter  of  no  small  imporunoe 
to  hia  readeiB. 

ASIA. 
H.  Saint-Tvei'  Journey  to  Kashgar  and  the  P&nuri.—Tbe  Bccood 
number  of  /^  Ueoffraphie  coataiDS  the  accLiunt  by  M.  Q.  Sainl-Yves  of  hh  joaraey 
to  Chinese  TurkeEton  and  tbe  Famvra  undeitnken  during  the  latter  half  of  18!)9. 
The  route  followed  was  ia  great  part  over  known  ground,  unforeaeen  difficulties 
having  curtailed  the  programme,  but  in  one  or  two  localities  the  beaten  track  was 

^  left  and  some  new  geographical  results  obtained.  The  alteration  of  plans  pre- 
3nted  tbe  attainment  of  great  results  as  regards  tbe  hislorical  geography  of  the 
country,  which  bad  been  the  primary  object  of  the  eipeditioo.  Prom  Andijan, 
s  of  the  Traus-Caapian  Railway,  M.  Saint- Yves  proceeded  by  Oah  to 
Oulcba,  examining  the  niins,  which  date  from  tbe  time  of  the  independent  Khans 
of  Khokand.  At  Gulcha  the  Russian  military  road  to  the  Pamirs  commences, 
from  which  the  route  to  Eaahgar  diverges  at  Suffi  Kurgan.  It  was  foiloweil,  how- 
ever, some  distance  further,  as  the  traveller  wiebed  to  investigate  tbe  passes  of 
the  Alai  west  of  the  Terek  davan.  He  succeeded  in  discovering  three  new  passes, 
tM  high  and  difficult,  and  also  found  that  tbe  principal  stream  on  the  south  side  of 
the  mountains  is  not  tbe  Terok-su,  as  is  shown  on  Russian  maps,  but  the  Suguat- 
au,  of  which  tbe  former  is  an  aiHuent.  There  is  also  a  Suguat-au  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Alai,  as  the  Kirghiz  adopt  the  confusing  practice  of  calling  all  streams  which 
descend  from  tbe  same  crest  by  tbe  same  name.  At  Irkisbtam,  tbe  Buaso-Chinese 
frontier  post,  M.  Saint-Yves  again  diverged  from  the  usual  route  with  a  view  to 
exploring  tbe  little-known  Maltabar  range,  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Mustag-Iau.  In  crossing  this  ranga  a  series  uf  suow-peuks  and  glaciers  was  seen  to 
the  west,  rising  in  the  pyramidal  Dutrueil  de  Rhios  peak  to  a  height  of  some 
.  16,000  feet.  Between  this  chain  and  that  of  the  Kovan-tan  to  the  south  runs  the 
£ne  valley  of  tbe  Kovan,  a  hitherto  undescrihei  tributary  of  the  Kiail-su,  or 
.  Kasbgar  river,  to  which  its  course  was  followed.  Tbe  Eovao-tau  also  contains  a 
series  of  snow-peaks,  varying  Irom  15,000  to  almost  20,000  feet  in  height.  An 
attempt  to  e)L|>lore  the  Ktsil-su  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Markan-su  failed, 

.,  and  the  ordinary  ronte  Ifl  Kashgar  was  rejoined.  From  Kashgar  M.  Sunt- Yves 
proceeded  south  by  the  valley  of  the  Kenkol  river  and  the  Chichiklik  pass,  and, 
,  after  searching  in  vain  for  a  new  pass  across  the  snowy  chain  which  bounds  the 
Pamirs  on  the  east,  reached  the  Aksu  by  a  northerly  delour.  On  the  return 
journey  from  the  great  Pamir  to  Margilan,  M..  Saint-Yves  avoided  tbe  Taldik  pass, 
crossing  tbe  Alai  further  west  by  that  of  Jiptik.  It  afforded  a  marvellous  pano- 
rama of  the  Trana-Aiai,  and  on  tbe  north  led  to  tbe  Khoja  Bjlan-au,  whieh  dows 
for  30  miles  through  (rightful  gorges. 

A7E1ICA. 
Exploration  South  of  Abyiiinia-— Aa  English  expeditioa  under  Messrs. 
IIarriM>nand  Whitehouae  has  proceeded  southwards  from  Abyssinia  in  the  direction 
of  Lake  Rudolf.  The  latest  news,  forwarded  by  Reutor's  agency,  stales  that  the 
pfkcty  hau  reached  Zuquala,  on  the  Uawaab,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  Walamo 
country  by  the  chaiu  uf  kkes  running  southward  through  tbe  Galla  lands.  Camels 
are  being  employed  for  transport  purposes.  From  Lake  Rudolf  the  Expedition  will 
•trike  westward  for  Naaser,  on  the  Sobat.  A  complete  survey  of  the  route  will  be 
made.  The  ruins  of  an  old  city  had  been  duicuvered  on  a  bill,  well  and  closely 
built,  with  narro  w  streets  extendmg  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  seems  possible 
that  this  woa  one  of  the  "ambas"  or  inhibited  mouataias  montioned  by  the  old 
tmvellers. 

Ko.  v.— Mat,  1900.]  2  « 
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Exploration  in  French  West  Africa.— The arrivalin  the  French Sodinrf 

the  HosUins-d'OUone  mission,  which  set  out  last  year  to  explore  the  regioaoftbe 
upper  Kavalli  from  the  south,  was  announced  early  in  April.  After  ptswng  oat  of 
the  hasin  of  the  Kavalli,  the  expedition  is  said  to  have  come  upon  a  hitherto  nn- 
visitcd  tribe  of  cannibals,  who,  however,  in  other  respects  showed  a  coosidflrabk 
amoun  t  of  civilization.  Their  language  differs  entirely  from  that  of  their  neighhoan. 
The  expedition  was  treacherously  dealt  with,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  in  iifcty. 

Korthem  Kyasaland. — An  instructive  sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of 
the  country  west  of  Northern  Nyasa — perhaps,  generally,  the  least-known  part  of 
the  Britbh  Protectorate— is  given  in  the  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  (February, 
1900)  by  the  Rev.  James  Henderson,  who  between  1895  and  1899  made  sevtnl 
journeys  through  the  country.  Mr.  Henderson  divides  the  tract  in  question  into 
three  belts,  viz.  the  coast  with  ito  fringing  plains,  the  first  or  '^Tumbuka**  pUteaOt 
and  the  second  or  "  Nyika  '*  plateau.  The  coast  plains  are  reduced  to  a  minimam 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  half  of  the  lake,  the  mountains  going  ahetf 
down  to  the  water  in  many  places.  The  soil,  except  where  alluTial,  is  geneially 
poor.  The  baobab,  and  still  more  the  acacia,  is  the  prevailing  tree.  Cattle  bsf» 
lately  been  introduced  into  most  of  the  villages,  the  tsetse  fly  having  disappeared 
with  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo  by  rinderpest.  Game  is  not  abundant.  West 
of  the  plains  a  succession  of  foothills,  slopes,  and  cliffs,  covered  with  second-growft 
forest  of  long  standing  and  producing  some  useful  timber,  leads  to  the  Tumhoki 
plateau,  about  2000  feet  above  lake-level.  It  terminates  northwards  in  MoofiS 
Waller,  while  southwards  it  declines  on  the  west  to  the  foot  of  a  still  higher  eacarp' 
ment.  Its  southern  extension,  however,  known  as  the  Yipsya  plateau,  dies  avif 
into  the  plains.  In  the  north  the  surface  consists  of  rolling  selvas,  well  waterad, 
and  fairly  fertile,  with  peaks  bearing  dwindling  tufts  of  primeval  forest.  Whert 
and  European  fruit-trees  and  vegetables  have  been  grown  with  some  succev,  aii 
coffee  is  promising.  Mlanji  cedar  and  mahogany  have  been  introd.uced  and  thrin 
well.  The  whole  of  this  plateau  seems  free  from  tsetse-fly.  The  escarpment  to  tkr  ' 
west  is  that  of  the  Nyika  (<*  uplands  "),  which  on  this  side  has  all  the  appeaiaMi 
of  a  mountain  range  with  lofty  summits.  Contrary  to  the  general  idea,  this  has  a 
very  deflnite  outline  to  the  west,  its  edge  rising  like  a  wall  of  rock  before  tk 
traveller  as  he  approaches  it  from  the  LoaDgwa  valley.  From  Mount  Walkr 
northwards  it  has  its  base  in  the  plains  of  the  lake-shore.  Along  the  upper  balf 
of  the  eastern  face  a  girdle  of  primeval  forest  of  exceeding  density  extends  to  a 
varying  depth,  but  its  extent  is  yearly  diminished  by  the  grass  fires.  The  surfiMC 
of  the  Nyika  is  exceedingly  rugged ;  apart  from  patches  of  scrub  in  the  hollow^  il 
is  grass-clad,  the  icy  winds  that  sweep  over  it  from  west  and  east  after  suodovi 
being  apparently  too  severe  for  trees.  At  its  highest,  it  is  over  7000  feet  abofi 
sea-level,  and  is  frequently  shrouded  in  mist ;  while  perennial  streams,  clear,  ooU, 
and  rapid,  intertiect  it  in  all  directions,  giving  rise  to  three  important  rivers.  TW 
whole  district  described  is,  as  a  rule,  very  thinly  inhabited. 

The  Belgian  Katanga  Expedition.— News  of  the  expedition  to  Kataaga 
under  the  couimand  of  Lieut.  Lemaire,  which  set  out  in  1898  via  the  east  coast, and 
of  which  brief  reports  have  been  received  from  time  to  time  from  Tanganyika  aBd 
the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  Congo  State,  was  received  in  Brussels  at  the  end  af 
March,  briuging  our  knowledge  of  its  movements  down  to  November  last.  ValuaUt 
work  appears  to  have  been  accomplished  along  the  southern  ftoutier  of  the  Goaf» 
State,  UH  well  as  further  torth.  In  July,  1899,  the  expedition  was  on  thtf  Lua*"^ 
but  was  about  to  start  west  for  Lake  Dilulo.  This  journey  has  since  been  siiooa»- 
fuUy  accomplibhed,  the  Kasai  having  been  struck  and  ascended  to  LakeDilok* 
whence   the  return  journey  was  made  along  the  Congo-Zambesi  water-psitis^ 
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the  sources  of  the  Lulua,  Kiloshi  Zatnbezi,  Lubadi,  Lufapa,  Lunp^a,  and 
Kabompo  being  visited.  Of  these  the  Lubudi  is  the  great  western  branch  of  the 
Loalaba^  considered  by  M.  Wauters  as  the  true  head-stream  of  the  Congo.  It  is 
probably  the  Luburi  or  Lububuri  of  the  "  Pombeiros,"  though  the  last-named 
writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  two  distinct  rivers.  The  Kabompo  is,  of 
course,  a  tributary  of  the  upper  Zambezi,  while  the  Lunga  has  been  considered  a 
branch  of  the  Kafukwe.  At  the  time  of  writing  Lieut.  Lemaire  was  at  Tenke,  on 
the  upper  Lufira,  en  route  for  LofoL  A  careful  survey  of  the  route  had  been  msde, 
Aod  positions  accurately  fixed.  Near  the  Lualaba  the  expedition  had  been  joined 
by  Major  Gibbons,  then  on  his  way  to  Tanganyika  and  the  Nile. 

ProgreiS  of  Britiah  South  Afirica. — The  report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  issued  in  December  last,  contains  some  interesting 
information  on  the  general  state  of  the  country  down  to  the  end  of  1899,  showing 
that  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  satisfactory  progress  was  being  made 
towards  the  development  of  the  territory.  The  boundary  of  Southern  Rhodesia — 
now  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Mashooaland  and  Matebeleland — with  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  had  been  delimited  in  Manica  as  far  as  the  Mazoe,  where  a 
cessation  of  work  was  necessary  pending  the  adjustment  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  Portuguese  representative.  The  success  of  the  administration  as  regards 
the  native  population  was  shown  by  the  very  extensive  immigration  into  Rhodesia 
from  neighbouring  territories.  The  telegraph  system  is  being  rapidly  extended,  and 
in  addition  to  the  trunk  lines  from  the  Cape  and  from  Beira  to  Salisbury,  and  from 
Umtali  to  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika,  several  branch  lines  are  open  or  constructing, 
including  a  loop  via  Tuli  from  Palapye  to  Salisbury.  A  branch  line  123  miles  long 
is  being  constructed  from  Domira  iMiy,  Lake  Nyasa,  to  Fort  Jarreson.  New  town- 
ships have  been  established  at  Rusapi,  on  the  Mashonaland  railway,  and  at 
Ghwanda.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  farming  industry  is  recorded,  and  a  heavy 
harvest  was  obtained  in  Matebeleland  in  1899.  The  inoculation  for  rinderpest  has 
proved  very  effective,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  disease  has  been  stamped  out.  The 
tsetse-fly  is  also  said  to  be  disappearing  in  districts  in  which  it  was  formerly 
prevalent.  As  a  step  towards  the  proposed  northern  extension  of  the  railway,  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  Bulawayo  to  Gwelo  (150  miles)  has  been  taken  in  hand, 
and  the  preliminaries  have  been  arranged  for  the  further  extension  to  Lake 
Tanganyika.  A  branch  line  from  Bulawayo  to  Gwanda  has  also  heen  decided  on. 
The  mining  outlook  is  said  to  be  very  favourable.  Goal  of  exceptionally  good 
quality  and  of  considerable  thickness  has  been  discovered  in  the  Wankie  district 
160  miles  from  Bulawayo.  It  extends  over  a  wide  area,  and  is  said  to  be  equal  it' 
not  superior  to  any  in  South  Africa.  Deposits  of  rich  copper  ore  have  also  been 
reported  in  the  central  districts  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  a  little  north  of  the  2iambezi. 
The  report  is  accompanied  by  an  appendix  giving  the  terms  of  the  supplemental 
charter  of  the  company,  to  which,  however,  no  date  is  assigned. 

Journey  in  Southern  Kadagascar.  —  An  interesting  journey  (briefly 

described  in  La  Giographief  No.  2)  was  made  last  year  by  M.  Bastard  in  the 
territory  of  the  Mabafali,  one  of  the  few  tribes  of  Madagascar  previously  untouched 
by  French  influence.  Living  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  ibland,  the  Mahafali 
and  Antandroi  have  kept  aloof  from  their  neighbours,  and,  though  visited  by 
Bobert  Drury  and  others  during  the  eighteenth  century,  have  remained  off  the 
track  of  modern  travellers.  Landing  at  Tulear,  north  of  the  Onilahi  river,  M. 
Bastard  first  visited  the  Antanosi,  entering  meanwhile  into  negotiations  with  the 
Mahafali  king,  from  whom  he  at  last  obtained  permission  to  visit  his  kingdom. 
The  Maha&li  country  is  traversed  from  north-east  to  south-west  by  the  llinta,  a 
atream  of  which  only  the  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Masikoro  was  previously  kuown. 

2  N  2 
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The  fauna  and  flora  of  its  banks  seemed  to  be  rich,  and  the  preTailing  idea  that 
this  region  was  arid  and  barren,  like  the  coast,  is  preyed  to  be  inoorrect  The 
coantry — at  least  in  the  north — is  well  watered  and  cultivated,  and  sapporU  i 
nomerous  population.  M.  Bastard  considers  the  people  allied  to  the  Bars,  who 
dwell  to  the  north  and  east.  Farther  west  the  population  is  mixed,  Arab  typei 
beiog  seen  side  by  side  with  nearly  pure  Negroes. 

The  Kadagascar  Kailway. — In  the  course  of  a  sketch  of  the  recent  French 
activity  in  Madagascar,  contributed  to  the  first  two  numbers  of  La  Oiografhit^ 
General  Gallieni  describes  the  progress  which  has  been  made  so  hi  towsrdi 
improving  the  means  of  commuoication,  and  outlines  the  project  for  the  Tananarivo 
railway,  the  credits  for  which  were  recently  voted  by  the  French  Chamber.  The 
principal  road  under  construction  is  that  from  the  capital  to  the  coast  at  Andsro- 
rante,  whence  communication  with  Tamatave  is  afforded  both  by  the  shore  mid 
and  by  the  line  of  lagoons  which  fringes  the  coast.  Two  considerable  sectianiof 
this  road,  which  will  be  macadamized  to  a  width  of  3  metres,  are  almost  complflte, 
and  the  only  part  not  yet  touched  is  that  between  the  Mangoro  and  Beforona  (45 
miles).  A  northern  road  from  Tananarive  to  Mevetanana,  the  head  of  navigatioD 
from  Majunga,  was  also  commenced  in  1897.  llie  route  fixed  for  the  nUnj 
between  Tamatave  aud  the  capital,  as  the  outcome  of  the  surveys  of  1897  and 
1898,  runs  first  south-west,  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  coast,  to  Aniverano.  It 
thence  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Vohitra  and  its  tributary  the  Sahantandra,  thif 
section  being  particularly  difficult  owing  to  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground  aad 
the  sinuosities  of  the  river.  The  col  of  Tangaina  in  the  Betsimisaraka  range  ii 
traversed  by  a  tuDuel,  after  which  a  detour  to  the  north  will  be  made  to  cross  the 
Mangoro  at  Fenotsara.  West  of  this  a  difficult  country  is  again  entered,  in  whidi 
the  exceptional  limiting  gradient  of  35  in  1000  (1  in  28'6}  has  been  adopted.  Tha 
article  is  accompanied  by  a  sketch-map  showing  the  routes  of  the  east  coast  road 
and  railway,  as  well  as  certain  possible  variants  of  the  latter.  General  Gallieni's 
conclusions  as  to  the  prospects  of  Madagascar  are  distinctly  hopeful. 

AMERICA. 

The  Ascent  of  Konnt  St  Elias.* — The  story  of  the  ascent — even  thoui^ 
for  the  first  time — of  a  single  mountain  peak  might  seem  at  first  sight  hardly  to 
call  for  the  publication  of  a  sumptuous  volume  such  as  has  just  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  de  Filippi,  one  of  the  companions  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abrozzi  in  bii 
ascent  of  Mount  St.  Elias  in  1897.  But  a  closer  inspection  shows  that  the  thema 
is  fully  worthy  of  the  style  in  which  the  work  is  produced.  To  begin  with,  tUa 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  being  illustrated  by  the  photographs  of  Signer  V. 
Sella — ^veritable  works  of  art,  like  former  specimens  of  his  handiwork ;  and  in  tiia 
next  place,  the  grandeur  of  the  Alpine  region  in  question,  which  those  illastrationB 
enable  the  reader  to  fully  realize  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  is  such  as  to  Justify  all 
the  attention  thus  called  to  it.  The  prominent  position  of  the  moimtain  as  aeso 
from  the  sea,  and  the  fact  that  the  whole  system  of  glaciers  which  descend  from  ili 
neighbourhood  unite  in  a  single  field  of  ice  before  reaching  Uie  coast,  perhaps  teed 
to  mask  the  extent  of  the  range  of  which  St.  Elias  merely  forms  one  of  ths 
culminating  summits;  while  the  vast  scale  on  which  nature  is  moulded  in  thii 
region  is  shown  by  the  extent  of  ice-slopes— 60  miles  in  all— traversed  ^f 
the  duke's  party  during  the  ascent.  Like  Prof.  Russell  in  his  two  attempts  oT 
1890  and  1891,  the  Italian  travellers  made  their  final  attack  on  the  summit  by  wij 

♦  Dottore  Filippo  de  Filippi,  »La  Spedizione  di  S.A.R.  il  Duoa  derli  Abmnial 
Monte  Sanf  Elia.'     Milan :  Hoepli.   1900. 
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POLUt  BSeiOVB. 

0.  Kewnes'  Antarctic  Expedition. — Early  in  April  the  intimation  was 
conveyed  to  us  by  Sir  G.  Newnes  that  the  expedition  under  Mr.  Borchgrevink  had 
«afely  returned  to  New  Zealand,  after  successfnlly  accomplishing  its  objects. 
Telegraphing  from  Campbelltowo,  in  South  island,  the  leader  announced  that 
the  highest  latitude  attained  by  the  sledge-party  was  78^  50',  the  reaching  of 
which  constitutes  a  record  in  antarctic  discovery,  the  highest  point  hitherto 
attained  having  been  in  IS""  10',  Bosses  farthest,  February,  1842.  The  most 
valuable  result,  however,  is  the  fixing  of  the  present  pDsition  of  the  southern 
magnetic  pole.  The  only  misfortune  to  the  party  seems  to  have  been  the  death  of 
the  zoologist,  Nicolai  Hansen,  an  experienced  collector  who  had  for  some  years 
worked  for  the  British  Museum.    The  expedition  has  arrived  at  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Besnlts  of  the  Belgian  Antarctic  Expedition.— Pending  the  publication 

in  Belgium  of  the  full  results  of  the  Antarctic  Expedition  of  De  Gerlache,  the 
amnmary  of  the  work  done,  contributed  to  the  second  number  of  La  Oeographie 
hy  £.  Racovitza,  the  naturalist  of  the  expeditioo,  supplies  some  interesting  details- 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  reproduction  of  the  map  of  Lieut.  Lecointe  lately  published 
by  the  Royal  Belgian  Geographical  Society,  showing  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
expedition  in  the  region  north  of  Graham  Land,  with  the  various  tracks  of  the 
vessel  up  and  down  Belgica  strait,  as  the  passage  found  between  Danco  Land  and 
the  Palmer  archipelago  has  been  named.  The  shores  of  the  strait  are  mountainous, 
•cut  by  narrow  valley s,  one  of  the  peaks  having  apparently  an  altitude  of  6000  to 
7000  feet.  The  channels  separating  the  various  islands  are  deep,  and  the  whole 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  sunken  land  of  which  the  valleys  have  been  invaded 
by  the  sea.  The  land  is  composed  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks.  Danco  Land  and 
the  larger  islands  are  covered  with  an  ice-cap  comparable  with  that  of  Greenland, 
bat  an  examination  of  the  moraines  proved  that  the  glaciers  are  retreating. 
Another  important  geographical  discovery  was  that  of  a  snbmarice  plateau  south- 
west of  Graham's  I^and,  between  75°  and  103°  W.  and  70°  and  71°  35'  S.,  with  a 
mean  depth  of  500  metres  (about  275  fathoms),  while  to  the  north  there  is  a  sudden 
<drop  to  a  depth  of  1500  metres  (820  fathoms).  The  existeoce  of  this  continental 
plateau  supports  the  idea  of  the  continental  character  of  the  antarctic  lands,  while 
its  greater  depth,  as  compared  with  other  continental  plateaux,  is  another  indication 
of  subsidence  in  this  region.  The  sediments  obtained  from  this  locality  consist,  in 
addition  to  grey  mud,  of  a  large  proportion  of  sand,  gravel,  and  rounded  pebbles, 
^hich  must  have  been  derived  from  a  sea-shore.  The  result  of  the  voyage  is  to 
prove  the  non-existence  of  the  land  laid  down  by  Walker,  and  also  of  that  supposed 
by  Cook  to  exist  in  about  150°  E.  M.  Bacovitza  also  sketches  the  results  obtained 
in  regard  to  magnetism,  meteorology,  oceanography,  zoology,  and  botany.  After 
pointing  out  the  extreme  scantiness  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  lands  visited 
^apart  from  the  seals  and  sea-birds,  the  latter  of  which  are  very  abundant  in 
Belgica  strait),  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  antarctic  fauna  which  existed 
before  the  invasion  of  the  ice  must  have  been  entirely  destroyed  during  subsequent 
glacial  epochs.  Even  the  existiog  species  do  not,  he  thinks,  date  from  a  pre-glacial 
period,  but  have  been  introduced  by  birds  from  America. 

Ice  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  1899. — For  some  years  the  Danish  Meteorological 
Institute  has  annually  published  useful  information,  derived  from  captains  of  ships 
and  others,  respecting  the  condition  and  movements  of  the  ice  in  the  seas  east  and 
west  of  Greenland,  the  most  recent  report  giving  the  results  for  1891).  The  work 
of  the  institute  in  this  direction  met  with  cordial  recognition  at  the  Berlin  meeting 
of  the  International  Geographical  Congress,  which  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of 
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put  forward  as  the  most  important  task  awaiting  the  enterprise  of  the  Pemruns. 
A  small  beginning  has  been  made  by  the  *'  Sociedad  Sihoaniro,"  which  has  vsder- 
taken  the  opening  of  a  route  to  connect  the  valleys  of  Santa  Ana  and  Yaottili 
with  Puerto  Samanez.  This,  the  writer  holds,  is  bound  from  its  poatioii  to 
become  the  nucleus  of  an  energetic  commercial  population. 

Oeogpraphy  of  the  Puna  of  Ataoama.— A  sketch  of  the  physical  featoiei  of 

the  Puua  of  Atacama — the  portion  of  the  Andine  region  in  which  the  ditpotod 
Chilean- Argentine  boundary  was  fixed  last  year  by  the  United  States  minister  in 
Argentina — is  contributed  to  the  Zeitschri/t  of  the  Berlin  Geographical  Boeiety 
(1899,  pt.  4)  by  L.  Darapsky,  the  results  of  whose  surveys  in  the  south-west  of 
that  region  are  embodied  in  a  large  scale  map  which  accompanies  the  paper.    Thii 
part  of  the  Puna  was  not  explored  by  Bertrand,  while  it  was  imperfectly  surreyed 
even  by  the  Chilean  "Comision   Exploradora  **   under  San   Roman,  and   Herr 
Darapsky  found  many  of  the  current  ideas  as  to  its  geography  incorrect.    Pant  in 
its  widest  sense  signifies  a  barren  upland  region ;  while  the  Puna  in  qaeation,  lying 
on  the  border  region  of  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  is  characterized  by  tke 
absence  of  drainage  to  the  sea  and  by  the  great  number  of  salt  basins,  dry  or 
partially  filled  with  water,  which  run  in  a  general  direction  from  north  to  sootk 
It  presents  striking  analogies  with  the  "  Great  Basin  '*  in  North  America.    Formor 
accounts  filled  the  region  with  lines  of  mountain  chains,  but  closer  investigation 
proves  that  these  are  both  fewer  and  less  extensive  than  had  been  supposed.    The 
idea  of  Philippi  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  level  plain  from  which  isolated  summiti 
rise,  is  also  incorrect,  for,  though  steep  slopes  are  rare,  the  general  contours  of  the 
country  show  much  variation.    With  regard  to  the  Cordillera  Domeyko,  supposed 
by  San  Roman  to  run  continuously  from  the  Copiapo  volcano,  past  the  peab  of 
Maricunga,  Doila  Ines,  Bolson,  Sapos,  etc  ,  to  2S°  9*  S.,  Herr  Darapsky  says  thit 
the  cone  of  Doila  Ines  has  no  continuation  to  the  south,  in  which  direction  it  Mi 
abruptly  to  the  *'  salar  ^  of  Pedemales.    Northwards,  however,  a  continuous  range 
undoubtedly  extends  to  24°  49'  8.,  and  perhaps  further.    TIob  is  the  range  often 
known  as  the  Western  Cordillera,  which  forms  the  physiographical  limit  of  the 
'*  Puna,"  dividing  the  region  of  river  valleys  to  the  west  from  that  of  isolated  nlt- 
basins  to  the  east.     In  the  central  region,  where  some  former  observers  have  drawn 
the  miun  chain  or  "  Cordillera  Real  de  los  Andes  "  through  a  line  of  great  volcaooei, 
the  writer  saw  no  trac«  of  a  continuous  range.     The  country  forms  a  mamf 
measuring  some  45  miles  by  16,  and  the  volcano  of  Lastarria  lies  off  the  culminatiog 
line  of  the  plateau.     Further  south,  a  single  ridge  is  seen,  ending  in  the  doable 
volcano  of  Los  Morros,  which  falls  to  the  Laguna  de  las  Parrinas.    The  volcano  of 
Llullaiyaco  in  the  north  is  an  independent  peak,  towering  above  the  surrounding 
country,  on  which  it  exercises  no  genetic  influence.     Herr  Darapsky  says  that  the 
salt  basins  were,  as  a  rule,  exaggerated  in  size  by  the  "  Gomision  Exploradon," 
which  in  some  cases  threw  several  into  one.    They  are  possibly  the  remnaoti  of 
larger  basins,  which  existed  when  the  amount  of  water  in  the  country  was  greMff* 
A  necessary  accompaniment  of  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  a  gladatlon  of  the 
district,  of  which,  however,  the  traces  are  not  distinct,  the  universal  presenee  of 
angular  rock  masses  being  easily  explained  otherwise.    The  writer  suggeste  u 
lH)S8ible  that  a  change  of  climate  lia$  been  caused  by  an  alteration  in  the  system  of 
winds  since  the  elevation  of  the  great  volcanoes;  such  an  alteration  being  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  dunes  where  none  are  now  formed.     The  pi^r  oondndes  with 
tables  of  altitudes  of  the  princiixil  passes  of  the  region. 
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Sir  0.  Newnea'  Antarctic  Expedition.— EnrI;  ia  April  the  ii 
conveyed  to  us  by  Sir  G.  Newoea  tbat  the  expedition  under  Mr.  Borchgrevink  had 
•afely  returned  to  New  Zealand,  after  Bucwsafully  accomplishing  Us  objecta. 
Telegraphing  from  Campbell  town,  in  South  island,  the  leader  annouQced  that 
the  highest  latitude  attained  by  the  sledge-party  was  78°  50',  the  reaching  of 
which  conititutes  a  record  in  antarctic  discovery,  the  higbeBt  point  hitherto 
stUined  having  been  in  TB"  10',  Rosa's  fartheat,  February,  1842.  The  most 
valuable  result,  however,  is  the  fixing  of  the  present  pasition  of  the  southern 
magnetic  pole.  The  only  misfortune  to  the  party  aeemH  to  have  been  the  death  of 
the  zoologiat,  Nicolai  Hansen,  an  experienced  collector  who  had  for  some  years 
worked  for  the  Britiih  Museum.     The  expedition  has  arrived  at  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Beinlti  of  the  Belgian  Antarctic  Expedition.— Pending  the  publication 
in  Belgium  o(  the  full  results  of  the  Antarctic  Expedition  u(  De  Uerlache,  the 
aommary  of  the  work  done,  contributed  to  the  second  number  of  La  Qeographie 
by  E,  Racuviiza,  the  naturalist  of  the  expeditioo,  supplies  some  intereBtiog  details- 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  reproduction  of  the  map  of  LieuL  Lecoint«  lately  published 
by  the  Royal  Belgian  Geographical  Society,  showing  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
expedition  in  the  region  north  of  Graham  Land,  with  the  various  tracks  of  the 
vessel  up  and  down  Bdgica  strait,  as  the  passage  found  between  Donco  Land  and 
tbe  Palmer  archipelago  has  been  named.  The  shores  of  the  strait  are  mountainous, 
cut  by  Darrow  valleys,  one  of  the  peaks  having  apparently  an  altitude  of  liOOO  to 
TOGO  feet.  The  cb&ncels  sei^rating  the  various  islands  are  deep,  and  the  whole 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  sunken  land  of  which  the  valleys  have  been  iovaded 
by  tbe  sea.  The  land  is  composed  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks.  Danco  Land  and 
tbe  larger  islands  are  covered  with  an  ice-cap  comparable  with  that  of  Greenland, 
but  an  examination  of  the  moraines  proved  that  the  glaciers  are  retreating. 
Another  important  geographical  discovery  waa  that  of  a  submaiine  plateau  south- 
west of  Graham's  Land,  between  75°  and  103°  W.  and  70°  and  71°  35'  8.,  with  a 
mean  depth  of  500  metres  (about  2T5  bthoms),  while  to  tbe  north  there  is  a  sudden 
drop  to  a  depth  of  1500  n^etres  (820  fathoms).  Tbe  existence  of  this  continental 
plateau  supports  the  idea  of  the  continental  character  uf  the  antarctic  laodB,  while 
its  greater  depth,  as  compared  with  other  continenlal  plateaux,  is  another  indication 
of  subsidence  in  this  region.  Tbe  sediments  obtained  from  this  locality  consist,  in 
addition  to  grey  mud,  of  a  large  proportion  of  sand,  gravel,  and  rounded  pebbles, 
which  must  have  been  derived  from  a  sea-shore.  The  result  of  the  voyage  is  to 
prove  the  non-existence  of  the  land  laid  down  hy  Walker,  and  also  of  that  supposed 
by  Cook  to  exist  in  about  loO"  E.  M.  Racovitsa  also  sketches  the  results  obtained 
ID  regard  to  magnetism,  meteorology,  oceanography,  stoology,  and  botany.  After 
pointing  out  the  extreme  scantiness  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  lands  visited 
^apart  from  tbe  seals  and  sea-birds,  the  latter  of  which  are  very  abundant  in 
Belgica  strait),  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  tbe  antarctic  fauna  which  existed 
before  the  invasion  of  the  ice  must  have  been  entirely  destroyed  during  suiisequent 
gladal  epochs.  Even  tbe  existing  species  do  not,  he  thinks,  date  from  a  pre-glacial 
period,  but  have  been  introduced  hy  birds  from  America. 

Ice  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  1899. — For  some  years  the  Danish  Meteorological 
Institute  has  annually  publiehed  useful  information,  derived  from  captains  of  ships 
And  others,  respecting  the  condition  and  movements  of  the  ice  in  the  seas  east  and 
west  of  Qreenlnnd,  the  moxt  recent  report  giving  the  results  for  189il.  The  work 
of  tbe  institute  in  this  direction  met  with  cordial  recognition  at  the  Berlin  meeting 
of  tbe  International  Geographical  Cont;ress,  which  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of 
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more  extended  observationp,  for  which  end  the  co-operation  of  other  bodies 
asked   for,  the  Danish  Institute  being  designated  as  the  central  office  for    the 
collection  and  preparation  of  information.    Communications  from  observers  are 
therefore  appealed  for  by  the  latter,  to  which  reports  may  be  sent  free  of  post^, 
addressed  '*  Meteorological  Institute,  Copenhagen."    The  results  for  1899  are  given 
(1)  for  the  sea  round  Spitsbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya ;  (2)  for  the  Arctic  oomd 
and  Denmark  strait ;  and  (3)  for  Davis  strait  and  Baffin  bay,  the  state  of  the  ice 
during  each  month  for  which  observations  are  available  being  described.   The 
following  general  conclusions  are  arrived  at :  (1)  In  the  Kara  sea,  in  the  westera 
part  of  Barents  sea,  and  round  a  portion  of  Spitsbergen,  as  well  as  in  Smith  souody 
more  than  the  normal  amount  of  ice  seems  to  have  been  present.    (2)  South  of 
Franz  Josef  Land,  and  under  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  there  was  oonsidenbly 
less  ice  than  usual.    The  favourable  conditions  in  the  latter  regions  are  considered 
to  be  a  natural  result  of  the  unfavourable  conditions  in  the  former,  a  drift  having 
been  set  up  by  special  wind-conditions.    A  good  spring  season  is  predicted  for  the 
present  year  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Greenland.    In  the  southern  part  of  Davifl- 
strait  icebergs  were,  last  summer,  extraordinarily  scarce,  there  having  apparently 
been  a  retardation  of  the  drift  of  the  bergs,  possibly  through  grounding,  a  littlo 
north  of  Angmagsalik.    The  effect  of  these  conditions  on  North  American  navi- 
gation remains  to  be  seen. 

MATHSXATIOAL  AND  PHTSIOAL  OlOeBAPHT. 

A  Kechanical  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Kountaini.— In  a  receca^ 

number  of  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  French  Academy  of  Science  (vol.  cxxx.  No  - 
6)  M.  Marcel  Bertrand  sketches  the  outline  of  an  ingenious  theory  of  the  origin  o^ 
mountain  ranges,  by  which  the  observed  phenomena  are  accounted  for  by  a  series 
of  mechanical  displacements,  each  following  as  the  immediate  result  of  that  whi&b 
has  preceded  it.     M.  Bertrand's  theory  has  immediate  reference  to  the  Europe»x^ 
system  of  mountains  running  from  east  to  west  parallel  to  the  Mediterranea^^^ 
depression,  but  he  apparently  intends  it  to  apply,  with  the  necessary  modificatioa^^ 
to  certain  of  the  great  roeridianal  systems,  e.g,  the  Urals  and  the  Rocky  mountain^' 
The  first  stage  supposed  is  that  of  a  basin  due  to  excess  of  weight  over  a  given  zon^^ 
to  the  north  of  which  (in  the  case  imder  consideration)  runs  a  recently  elevate^ 
mountain  chain  whence  the  basin  tends  to  be  filled  by  sedimentation.    The  exc 
of  weight  thus  produced  leads  to  the  depression  of  the  floor  of  the  basin,  and,  as 
necessary  result,  to  the  displacement  of  an  equal  mass  at  a  lower  leveL     This  tak« 
place  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  the  result  is  a  ridging  up  of  the  surface  to  tl^^ 
south  of  the  basin,  this  constituting  the  second  stage  in  the  process.    In  the  thir^- 
stage,  this  ridg^,  having  no  counterpoise,  is  displaced  by  the  force  of  gravity  and  tl»^ 
tensions  existing  within  the  Earth^s  crust,  and  is  carried  over  the  sur&ce  of  tl»' 
basin  by  a  shearing  movement  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  eesentu 
characters  of  mountain  structure.     The  last  stage  consists  in  the  elevation  of  tl^' 
mass  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  mountain  range,  which  M.  Bertrand  acooants 
thus.     In  the  preceding  movements,  a  substitution  has  taken  place,  within  a  givec^* 
vertical  zone,  of  less  dense  surface  formations  for  an  equal  volume  of  the  dens^^ 
interior  layers,  and  there  is  thus  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  original  excess  of  weight' 
Coupled  with  this   there  has  been   a  lateral  displacement  of  the  surface  layeT^ 
relatively  to  the  deep-seated  zone  to  which  the  excess  of  weight  was  due.    ^ 
deficiency  in  weight  is  the  result,  and  this  occasions  the  elevation  of  the  mastf' 
M.  Bertrand  considers  that  the  displacement  of  the  sedimentary  materiid  from  th^ 
mountain  ran^^e  to  the  depressed  basin  must  be  compensated  by  a  displacement  of 
the  whole  surface,  probably  affecting  the  outer  layers  only,  and  this  in  tarn  wiU 
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occasion  a  dia placement  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  ICartb.  He  allows  that  tbe 
clugiooB  are  not  abEolutely  rigoroitti,  but  tliejr  coincide  witli  tbe  results  obtaiood 
by  a  consideration  of  volcanic  phenomena,  wbicb  hns  euabied  the  writer  to  trace  a 
irve  on  the  globe  repret^eotini;  the  dinplacemeot  nf  the  pole  in  spaoe. 
VuiAtion  of  Latitude  at  Tcramo.— M.  J.  Bncoardo  givei  in  the  Complts 
JteniluM  (col.  cxxs.  No,  (i)  the  reaultB  of  his  obstrvation*,  during  the  latter  part  of 
1899,  on  the  variation  of  latitude  nt  the  Observatory  of  Teramo,  Italy.  The 
d«t«rmiQationB  were  made  by  the  Horrebow-Talcott  method,  and  were  based  on 
repeated  observations  of  twen ty- three  pairs  of  atara,  several  being  continued  through 
four  moDtha.  The  results  arc  based  an  over  five  thousand  bisections  of  stars,  while 
tbe  greatest  care  was  taken  to  eliminate  errors  by  mutual  compensation.  The 
maximum  variation  of  latitude  obtained  was  almost  1",  the  value  for  July  being 
42°  39'  2B"-89  (with  probable  error  of  +  0"-051),  and  for  October  <at  the  end  of 
which  it  reached  a  maxitnuni)  42°  39'  26"-82  (probable  error,  +0"-04ti).  M. 
Boccardo  poinle  out  that,  while  the  varialion  obtained  may  seem  excessive,  tb« 
value  (0"'3)  commonly  aseigned  to  it  ia  merely  a  mean.  The  value  obtuned  for 
tbe  latitude  in  October  clocely  agrees  with  that  adopted  by  M.  Cenilli,  from  observa- 
tiona  by  the  same  method,  stars,  and  inetrumentB. 

Liohtenbergf's  Contribations  to  Terrestrial  Physiei.— The  centenary  of 

the  death  of  0(org  Christoph  Lichtenberg  was  UkC  year  celebrated  by  tbe  German 
press,  in  which  attention  was  principally  directed  to  his  work  aa  a  satirist  and 
moralist.  In  the  Abhandlungni  of  the  Yienaa  Geographical  Society  (1899,  pts.  2-3) 
Dr.  S.  Qiinther  calls  attention  to  LlelUenbeig's  coDtributions  to  the  science  of 
geophyBics,  which,  though  commonly  left  somewhat  out  of  sight,  are  fully  deBerving 
of  coQbideratioD.  The  German  scientist,  who  was  bom  near  Darmstadt  in  1742  or 
1744,  and  in  lime  became  professor  at  Giittingen,  in  fact  took  a  apecial  interest  in 
terrestrial  physics,  and  his  work  in  that  diriction  shows  him  as  an  original  and 
unprejudiced  thinker.  His  contributions  to  tbe  various  branches  of  the  science  are 
brieSy  skelched  by  Dr.  Glinther,  who  points  out  many  instances  in  which  bis  ideas 
were  distinctly  in  advance  of  bis  time.  The  progress  of  get^raphical  discovery 
arouaed  in  him  a  keen  interest,  and  connections  formed  during  two  visits  to  England 
enabled  him  to  keep  his  countrymen  informed  of  the  work  of  English  cxplorere, 
especially  Cook,  of  whose  voyages  he  published  a  lively  account.  He  also  paid 
attention  to  mathematical  geography,  and  his  determinations  of  podtions  in 
Hanover  are  among  the  most  accurate  of  his  time.  His  originality  as  a  thinker 
is  shown  by  his  theory  of  a  gaseous  interior  of  the  Earth,  in  regard  to  which  he 
gave  more  definite  shape  to  tbe  somewhat  vague  ideau  of  Franklin.  In  the  domain'1 
of  geology,  ho  paid  attention  to  volcanic  phenomena,  and  showed  the  analog]^' ' 
between  those  of  the  Earth  and  of  tbe  moon.  The  tendency  of  the  lande  of  the 
globe  to  terminate  southwards  in  a  point,  with  an  island  to  tbe  east,  was  noticed 
by  him,  and  the  search  for  an  explanation  recommended.  Meteorology  seems  to 
have  exercised  on  him  a  special  attraction,  and  his  ideas  aa  to  the  system  of  the 
winds  were  in  great  measure  correct;  while  bis  theory  of  atmospheric  vapour — in 
close  agreement  with  that  now  adopted — is  coualdered  by  Dr.  Giinther  as  his  moat  | 
genuine  contribution  to  Bcience.  As  a  teacher  Lichtenberg  enjoyed  a  high  repu-  ' 
tation,  and  one  of  his  courses  was  attended  by  Alexander  van  Humboldt,  who,  no 
doubt,  there  laid  in  patt  tbe  foundation  of  bis  fature  insight  into  natural  laws. 

SUTSBAI,. 
The  Biver  as  a  Baandary.— The  importance  of  tbe  river  as  a  boundary 
between  civilized  and  uncivilized  peoples  ia  diacussed  by  Ofkar  Emil  Jungbans  in 
his  inaugural  diaaerlation  tor  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Leipzig  University,  recently 
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issued  ia  pamphlet  form.  After  a  prsliminarf  gl&nce  Kt  the 
boundary  supplied  by  natural  features,  the  writer  discusses  Ihe  varying  rSla  played 
by  the  river  in  relation  lo  priaiitive  and  uivilized  inau,  iaaistlng  an  its  iinporUnce 
as  a  boundary  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and  as  an  aid  to  culture  in  the  case  of  the 
latter.  Having  then  laid  down  aa  the  requirements  of  a  boundary  between  the  two 
classes  of  peoples,  (1)  that  it  must  ineaent  the  idea  of  a  boundai;  In  a  oonspicuous 
form ;  (2)  that  it  must  afford  protection  from  inroads ;  (3)  that  it  mnat  allow  free 
JDtercourje  and  further  the  extension  of  culture ;  the  writer  endeavours  to  prove  by 
historical  instances,  especially  the  case  of  the  Bomans  and  Germans,  that  the  river 
best  meats  these  requireuiente,  possessing  decided  advaotagee  as  compared  with  tha 
mountaiQ  range.  He  is  perhaps  inclined  to  give  too  wide  an  application  to  the 
principloB  kid  down,  and  to  leave  oQt  of  account  ipacial  factors  which  may  help  to 
determine  the  choice  of  a  river  as  boundary,  e.g.  the  direction  of  its  flow  relalJTely 
to  the  line  of  advance  of  civilization,  ita  navigability  or  the  reverse,  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  through  which  it  passes.  The  inatances  adduced  might  easily  be 
matched  by  otbeiB  from  which  a  contrary  conclusion  could  be  drawn,  while  the 
double  fanction  of  arteries  of  civilization  and  boundaries  between  civilized  and 
uociviliified  peoples  could  rarely  be  performed  by  the  rivers  of  one  and  the  same 
region.  The  author  gives  frequent  Tefereuces  to  the  works  of  Batzel  and  other 
writers  on  anthropogeography,  as  well  ae  to  the  etat^ments  of  travellers,  on  both 
of  which  his  nurk  is  to  a  large  extent  founded.  Few  authorities,  other  than 
Oeiman,  leem,  however,  to  have  been  consulted. 
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Oeneral  Sir  William  S.  Lockhart. 

By  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  H.  Holdicu,  k.c.i.b.,  c.b. 
t  William  Stki'Hen  Alexander  Lookhaet,  who  died  at  Calcutta  on  March  IS,  I 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Qeographical  Society,  and  throughout  bis  adventuroUi  J 
and  Bucceasfu]  career  he  was  ever  an  ardent  supporter  of  geographical  enterprise. 
He  attained  great  renown  as  an  able  general  in  the  field,  and  lie  died  Commandsr- 
in-Cbief  in  India.     Hod  he  given  his  life  to  the  cause  of  geography,  he  would  have 
achieved  equal  success  as  an  explorer ;  for  he  was  not  only  a  moat  close  and  careful 
observer,  and  a  good  descriptive  writer,  he  was  a  born  leader  of  men,  and  he  loved 
Ihe  field  of  adventure- 
Sir  William   was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  laird- parson,  the  Bev.  L.  Lockliart,  of  I 
Milton  Lockhart,  in  the  county  of  Lanark.     He  was  intensely  proud  of  the  n 
he  bore  and  of  his  descent  from  an  ancient  house,  and  he  inherited  much  of  the  J 
literary  ability  of  that  house;  bis  uncle  being  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  the  well-  I 
known  author  of  the  '  Life  of  Scott.'     Few  even  of  his  best  friends  knew  that  3i»f 
William  indulged  a  fancy  for  poetry  as  well  as  for  prose. 

His  milit«ry  record  is  part  of  the  recent  history  of  India,  lo  186S,  i 
age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  the  aervicc  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  44tb  I 
Infantry,  with  which  regiment  he  was  aesociated  for  ten  years.  He  served  lb 
a  few  months  in  Oudh  with  the  Gth  Fusiliers,  and  his  sabsequent  war  eervicalfl 
include  campaigns  in  India,  Afghanistan,  Abyssinia,  Burmah,  and  Sumatra.  I 
As  adjutant  of  the  14tli  Bengal  Cavalry,  be  was  in  the  Bhutan  camp^gn  oTfl 
1864:-f)6.  As  aide-de-camp  to  General  Merewether,  he  was  in  .Abyssinia  in  l8G8(iJ 
and  witnessed  the  fall  of  Magdala.     Aa  D.A.Q.M.G.,  he  was  subsequently  with  1 
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field  force  in  the  Black  Mountain  Expediliou.  In  1875-T7  (for 
want  of  a  field  io  Indik)  he  Bsrved  in  the  Datch  war  in  Acliin,  and  receiTcd 
the  Dutch  war  medal  ani)  claap.  There  he  nearly  died,  fur  he  was  struck  down 
with  fever  at  the  end  of  the  campaiga,  wliich  stretched  him  helpless  at  the 
port  of  debarkation.  He  was  road  commaDdant  in  the  Eliaibar  ut  the  oommence- 
meet  of  the  Afghan  war  of  ltlT9'80,  and  finally  acted  as  A.Q.H.O.  with  Itoberta'a 
force  at  Kabn),  where  he  took  part  in  all  the  engagements  of  that  winter.  B;  this 
time  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieut. -colonel,  and  the  decoration  oF  C.B.  During 
1885-80  he  conducted  a  political  expedition  to  Obitral,  which  was,  to  a  certain 
vxteot,  the  complement  of  the  RiiMo-Afghan  Boundary  Coromission  on  the  Oxus. 
It  wsB  during  thia  expedition  that  he  showed  his  capacity  and  courage  as  an  ex- 
plorer. That  adventurous  journey  through  Hunza  and  across  the  Hindu  Kush 
(where  he  was  first  to  show  the  way)  was  so  fraught  with  danger  from  the 
treacherous  hoatility  of  the  fierce  old  Huaza chief,  GhaKin  Khan,  that  it  Is  a  marvel 
how  his  little  party  (which  included  his  great  friend  Woodtborpe)  escaped  the 
traps  that  were  laid  for  it.  Nor  were  matl«r«  much  improved  when,  after  croasing 
the  Eilik  with  inSnite  difliculty,  and  pushing  his  way  down  the  Wakban  to 
Ishkaabim  on  the  Oxus,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  determined  opposition 
organized  at  Kabul.  Unable  to  penetrate  Badakshan,  the  party  crossed  by  the 
Dorah  into  the  Arnawai,  or  Bashgol,  valley  of  KafirBtaii,  and  so  made  their  way  to 
Cbitral.  Independently  of  its  political  signiScauce,  that  journey  was  a  great 
geographical  record.  Geographically,  it  was  perhaps  Woodihorpe's  opjiortunity 
rather  than  Lockbart's;  but  it  was  Lockbart's  earnest  and  determined  support  of 
Woodtborpe  that  enabled  the  latter  to  achieve  his  brilliant  success.  In  the  remote 
wilds  of  the  BiiHhgol,  Lockhart  is  still  remembered  as  the  typical  "Sahib."  and  it 
would  be  well  if  that  type  could  be  ever  represented  iu  strangu  lands  as  it  was 
then — by  commanding  personility  and  chivalrous  disposition. 

In  the  winter  of  188B-d7  he  obtained  his  first  command  of  a  brigade  in  Burmnh ; 
and  his  E.C.B.  quickly  followed.  In  March,  1887,  he  obtained  a  brigade  in  the 
Bengal  command,  and  two  years  lat«r  joined  the  Headquarter  Staff  as  Assistant 
Military  Secretary.  He  commanded  the  two  Ueraniui  utpeditions  of  1891,  and 
first  showed  the  way  inio  the  Kbanki  valley  across  the  Samaoa  range.  This 
brought  him  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  after  the  IsuEai  expe- 
dition of  the  following  year  be  became  lieutenant-general,  and  attained  the  Punjab 
divisional  command.  The  Wazirisinn  campaign  of  IS'Ji  gave  him  another  oppor- 
tunity of  sweeping  a  difficult  hill  country  clear  of  an  active  enemy,  and  for  the 
third  time  be  received  the  thanks  of  the  Government  of  India. 

His  last  campaign  was  in  1807,  when  be  found  himself  in  command  of  40,000 
British  and  native  troops  on  the  Indian  frontier  with  Tirah  before  him,  and  perhaps 
the  moat  di&icult  series  of  operations  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  against  a  woli- 
KTned  foe  that  any  Indian  general  had  as  yet  encounUred  on  the  frontier.  There 
was  much  heavy  fighting  and  considerable  loss,  but  the  result  was  n  complete  and 
thorough  exploitation  of  all  those  hitherto  unknown  highlands  at  the  base  of  the 
Bnfed  Eoh ;  and  the  final  subjugation  of  a  people  who  were  but  seldom  to  be  seen, 
tad  were  never  caught  asleep.  Nothing  more  could  have  been  done  than  Lockhart 
did,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  bim  than  the  candid  acknow- 
ledgmeat  of  his  foes  that  he  was  their  master,  even  in  mountain  tactics.  Shortly 
tAet  Tirah  he  Hucceeded  Sir  U,  White  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 

Tbeforceof  Lockhart's  character  lay  not  alone  in  the  energy  and  ability  which  be 
Irought  to  bear  on  his  immediate  military  or  political  duties.  His  heart  waa  aa  sound 
at  hia  head.  A  careful  adviser,  a  faithful  friend,  a  genial  and  kindly  companion,  whose 
ODawetTing  honesty  of  purpose  was  never  to  be  doubted  for  an  instant— 4uch  waa 
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Lockhart.  He  will  be  remembered  by  many  for  his  brilliant  qualities  as  a  geoenl 
and  leader.  He  will  be  remembered  by  not  a  few  as  a  wise  and  cbi^alroas  friend ; 
as  the  man  who,  when  leader  of  an  expedition  in  which  bag;gage  was  light  sod 
tents  were  scarce,  tossed  up  on  equal  terms  with  the  whole  party  for  the  dcobtfol 
privilege  of  sleeping  out — and  won ;  as  the  man  who  picked  up  the  worn-out  Balti 
coolie  from  the  snow  and  carried  him  into  camp  (and  a  Baiti  coolie  is  not  a  sweet 
burden) ;  as  the  man  who  declined  the  pleasures  of  a  public  reception  and  entertain- 
ment to  seek  out  a  sick  friend  who  had  been  suddenly  struck  down,  and  sit  with 
him  and  cheer  bim  for  an  hour ;  as  the  man  who  could  neyer  reconcile  himself  to 
the  adjustment  of  a  boundary  which  gave  the  Bashgol  valley  to  the  Amir,  because 
he  had  himself  given  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  its  Elafir  chief. 

Tall  and  straight  and  strong  as  ho  looked,  Lockhart's  constitution  was  not  equal 
to  his  appearance.  At  the  close  of  the  Tirah  campaign  he  was  so  beset  with  fever 
tbat  many  of  his  friends  doubted  if  he  could  ever  recover.  Perhaps  he  never  did; 
for  when  I  saw  him  last  (at  the  Aldershot  review  of  the  summer  of  1898),  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  high  appointment  as  chief  in  India,  he  did  not  speak  of  the 
future  in  terms  of  his  usual  hopeful  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  the  Lockhart  of  Kabul 
who  went  to  Simla.  He  married  twice — first  Caroline  Camelia,  daughter  of  Major- 
Gtoneral  E.  Lascelles  Dennis ;  and  secondly,  in  1888,  Mary  Eatherine,  daughter  of 
the  late  Captain  W.  Ecclep,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 


At  the  evening  meeting  of  March  19,  the  President  made  the  following 
remarks :  Before  announcing  the  business  of  the  evening,  I  cannot  help  referring 
to  the  loss  the  Society  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India.  Sir  Wm.  Lockhart  was  an  old  Fellow  of  this  Society.  He  was  a  man  who 
took  a  deep  interest  throughout  his  life  in  geography,  having  begun  exploring  when 
very  young  with  the  Bhntan  expedition,  then  with  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  after- 
wards he  did  most  valuable  work  when  attached  to  the  Dutch  army  in  Achin,  when 
he  sent  home  memoirs  and  very  valuable  maps.  Few  men  saw  more  of  the  varioos 
frontiers  of  India,  and  in  more  recent  times  he  commanded  the  expedition  to  Chitral 
and  the  Pamirs,  which  was  the  first  to  explore  the  upper  course  of  the  true  Oxua 
Sir  Wm.  Lockhart  as  a  young  man  was  imaginative  and  enthusiastic,  and  no  mean 
poet.  I  remember  that  he  wrote  stanzas  on  the  deed  of  his  ancestor  who  accom- 
panied Lord  Douglas  when  he  took  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  to  the  Holy  Land  ; 
also,  I  remember  a  poem  of  his  of  considerable  merit  in  imitation  of  the  (Enooe  of 
Tennyson.  He  was  then  a  most  charming  companion,  well  informed,  genial,  and 
most  obliging.  As  he  was  as  a  young  man  he  continued  through  life,  and  made 
many  dear  friends  who  now  mourn  his  loss.  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  his  greater 
and  higher  qualities  as  a  soldier,  but  I  think  I  may  truly  say  that  in  Sir  William 
Lockhart  the  country  has  lost  a  most  valuable  public  servant. 
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Aftemoan    Techntcal   Meeting,   Tuesday,  March  27,   1900.— Sir  Clkmists 

Maukham,  K.C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Paper  read  was  : — 

"  Methods  adopted  in  Surveying  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes."    By  Prof- 
Bertrand,  of  the  Chilian  Survey. 
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Ninth  Ordinary  Meeting,  April  2,  1900. — Sir  Cle«bst3  Maskhah,  k.c.b,, 
Preeident,  in  the  Chair. 
Elbctioiis.— flew.    William   E$daik,  M.A.;   Allan   A.    Foriter;   J.  H.  Ilyde 
Johnaon,  M.A.  (Oxon.);   Robert  Nuaet  Lyne;  Donaid  A.   MacAlitter;  Captain 
ReyinaldJamaaMacdonaid,  S.A.;  Litut.- Colonel  Ptrcy  Hugh  Samon  Jlaiai/ (fith 
Dragoon  Oaards) ;  Hon.  Waller  Maxwell. 
The  Paper  read  was : — 
"  Eiploratioos  in  Central  Aaia."    B7  Captain  D.  H,  P.  Deasy. 
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Tbe  foltoning  abbreviations 
emplojed  tn  IdiI irate  the  bi 
names  me  Id  enab  caso  wri 


□  fnll :- 


A.  z  Academy,  Academie,  Alliulemie. 
Abb.  =  AbhandluDgdn. 

Ann.  =  AiinaU.  AniialeA.  Aanalen. 

B.  =  Bulletin,  BollettiQo,  Boletim. 
Oom.  =  CoTamerce. 

0.  Rd.  =  Comptes  Beadaa. 
Erdk.  =  EtdiuDde. 

G.  =  Qeographir,  Oeograpbie,  Oeografln. 
Gm.  =  GeiiellaQliafl. 

1.  =  iDstimte,  iDititnlioti. 
Ii.  B  Ixveaiija. 

J.  =  Jootnal. 

b.  n.  b.  =  taiserliob  und  kJinigliob. 
H.  =  Hitteiliiog'ui). 
On  a. 


. .   jl  of  the  ambignily  of  the  wordi  . . 
the  lirt  below  is  denoted  by  the  lan^h  and  breadth  of  1 
hklf-inoh.     The  size  of  lbs  Journal  i«  10  x  6}. 


Mug.  =  Magazine. 

Mdid.  =  HemoirB,  MfmoirM. 

Met,  =  Meteorological. 

P.  =  Proceedings. 

R.  s  BoyaL 

Her.  =  Review,  He»ne. 

B.  =  Bociot;,  Sooie'te',  Belikab. 

Bltib.  s  Silzungsberiobt. 

T,  s  Transuotiona. 

V.  =  Verein. 

Verb.  =  Verhandlungen. 

W.  =  WigMneobaft,  and  oompound*. 

Z.  =  Zeitsehiift. 

Zap.  =  Zapiflki. 

5.,  the  the  of  booki  ii 
n  icehcB  to  the  nMteB 


A  lelMtion  of  the  world  ts  thii  Uft  will  b*  notiead  altowliere  is  tlM  "  lonmaL" 


EUEOFE. 

s  auh  Alpin  Fran^aii  2S  (1S08)  :  M1-S55. 
-  1  ptier       ■ 


Alp*— HistoriDftL 

Pasaa^  dea  Alpes  et  du  col  de  la  Faucille  pat  I 
relation  de  Le  Sage.    Pir  M.  Gostaie  Maugin, 
Aiutiia— Bohemia.  Olobvt  TT  (19U0} :  8-13. 

Die  ZuBlaude  au  di^r  Bpraebgrcnie  in  WeBtbobtoeu.    V 

AnBDia— Salikammergnt.    Abh.  G.  Gti.  Wiea  1  (1S99):  137-178.  larani. 

AflterH  und  ocuerR  L"tbuDEon  im  Hall»tatl«r  See.     Von  Dr.  Joaef  Boman  Bitter 

Loreuz  von  Liburnou.     With  Plata. 
Anstiia-TfroL     Annuaire  Ctuh  Alpin  Fran;aii  ii  (ISSS):  140-200.  VUlUArd. 

A  Iravers  le  Tyrol :  Oetxtbiil  el  DobmitoB  occidentales.    Par  M.  Edme  Vielliatd. 

With  niuilraiio,,,. 
Dnmark— ArehiEDlogy.    M^m.  S.B.  AniiquaiTet  Nord  (1899) :  229-296.  HmleT. 

Notice  aiir  loa  fiiuiUee  faitcB  pour  le  Mnee'e  National  de  Copenbague,  pendant  lea 

nun^   IXSS-ISDC     Par  Scphua   Mullor,   traduite    par   Eug.   BenuTois.      With 

lUuntrationt. 
Danmaik — Ksteorolosy.  

Annnaire  meteorologique  pour  I'ann^  1K93.     Public  par  I'lngtitat  iu^t£uiolo),'i<lue 

DaDoiB.    I>euzi&!ne  partie  (IgOO,  pp.  98);   Ditto  pour  rann^e  1894.     Premiire 

partie.     EJ«lbenbaTU,  1899.     Bize  14  x  9},  pp.  vL  and  140. 
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Europe— Hiitorieal.  B,A.B.  Belgique  86  (1898) :  78-92.  Piot. 

Lea  FrisoDS  eii  Flandre.    Par  Gh.  Piot. 

On  the  Frisians  or  Franks,  the  free  north-western  German  tribes,  in  Flanden  it  i& 
early  period. 

Franee.  M^m,  A,  Dijon  6  (1898) :  99-399.  Pkud. 

Histoire  d'nne  fordt  communale.  La  Fordt  des  Croch^res  k  la  yille  d'Aoxoime. 
Par  M.  Etienne  Picard.     With  Map  and  Plate, 

The  history  of  this  forest  is  traced  from  1298  onwards. 

France.  Miin.  &  Sp^^logie  8  (19)  (1899) :  1-iO.  Itital. 

10''  Gampagne  sonterraine  (1897).  Premiere  Partie.  La  Grotto  de  la  Bilffle 
(Is^re) — Reoberohes  en  Savoie  et  en  Suisse.  Par  M.  E.  A.  Martel.  With  PUm 
and  Illuitrations. 

France.  Miin.  S.  Sp^l^blogie  8  (18)  (1899) :  1-36.  Kiauie. 

Explorations  souterraines  dans  le  (Hrd,  TArd^che  et  I'H^rault  (Gampagne  de 
1898).    Par  M.  Felix  Mazauric.     With  Plans  and  Illuitrations. 

France.  A  travers  le  Monde,  Tour  du  Monde  6  (1900)  :  13-14.  Voanuae. 

La  Ganal  des  Denx  Mors.— De  TAtlantiqne  k  la  M^diterranee. — Son  double  sno* 
tage  commercial  et  militaire.    Par  M.  H.  de  Noussanne.     With  Map. 

M.  Verstraete's  project  of  a  canal  uniting  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Gulf  of  Liooj. 

France — ^Alpi.  Caitole  and  Ibiibiit 

Annuaire  Club  Alpin  Frangais  25  (1898):  332-370. 

La  valine  de  la  Gordolasque  (Alpes-Maritimes).  Par  MM.  Victor  de  Gessole  et 
Louis  Maubert.     With  lUuetrations. 

France— Brittany.      A  travers  le  Monde^  Tour  du  Monde  6  (1900) :  9-11,  

Le  Passe',  le  Present  et  TAvenir  de  I'lle  de  SeiD.     With  Blmtrations. 
This  island  has  suffered  much  by  coast-erosion. 

France— Cevennes.     Annuaire  Club  Alpin  Franfais  26  (1898) :  285-331.  Vaulw. 

Le  Sidobre.    Par  M.  Raymond  Nanzi^res.     With  Map  and  lUuUrations. 

France— Oard.  C.  Ed.  180  (1900) :  213-220.  Bertnai 

Le  bassia  houiller  du  Gard  et  les  ph^nom^es  de  oharriage.  Note  de  M.  Marcel 
Bertrand. 

France— Oaicogne.         Deutsche  Q,  BlSUer  22  (1899) :  235-256.  Le  Xuf' 

Die  Dilnen  der  Gaacogne.    Yon  Richard  Le  Mang.     With  Map. 

France— Meurthe.  B.S.O.  de  VEst  (1899) :  23-30.  llcickff. 

La  colline  de  Malz^ville.    Par  M.  le  professeur  Bleicher.     With  Plate. 
Particulars  of  a  prehistoric  masonry  wall  found  on  the  Malz^ville  hill. 

France— Mont  Blanc.  Spelunea^t  (1898):  171-176.  Yilkt 

Exploration  des  Moulins  de  la  Mer  do  Glace.    Par  M.  J.  Yallot     With  Plans. 

France— Rhone  Glacier.  Spelunea  4  (1898) :  156-158.  nnL 

Circulation  des  Eaux  dans  le  Glacier  du  Rhdue.    Par  M.  F.  A.  Forel. 

Germany — Hamburg.  ' 

Wegweiser  duroh  Hamburfz:  und  Umgebuofi:.  Hamburg:  F.  W.  Rademacher  [sol 
dated].  Size  7  x  4^,  pp.  94.  Plan  and  Illustrations.  Presented  by  Dr,  J.  Sct^ 
Keliie. 

Italy.  tai*- 

A  Pilgrimage  to  Italy.  An  Account  of  a  Visit  to  Brindisi,  Naples,  Mount 
Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  Rome.  Florence,  Venice,  and  Milan.  By  the  Ber.  Jsm» 
Smith,  B.D.,  with  Introductory  Preface,  by  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  d.d.,  '**• 
Aberdeen,  1899.  Size  9x6,  pp.  x.  and  512.  Mapi,  Plans,  and  i7Zat«fra(totf' 
Price  Ss.  Qd.  Presented  by  the  Author. 
The  record  of  a  trip  through  Italy,  illustrated  with  unusual  richness,  tad  ^ 

playing  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  manifold  interest  of  the  parts  of  the  oountry  wbi^ 

were  visited. 

Italy— flaisuolo.  Globus  77  (1900) :  37-42.  GiW^' 

Ein  Besuch  der  Schlammsprudel  von  Sassuolo.  Von  Dr.  G.  Greim.  Wii^ 
Illustrations. 
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Montmegro.  B.S.K.O.  d'Ancert  S3  (1899) :  367-390. 

Au  Wooteu^gro.    Par  M.  Victor  Leiy. 
Rorway — TttUorolttgj.  Kohn. 

Jahrlmcli  dfB  Nome^achen  Heteorologiscfaen  Inatiluta  filr  189S.    EoruDHgcgeben 

*oD  Dr.  H.  Molm.     Christianift,  18D9,     Siia  ISJ  x  10,  pp.  lii.  Bud  1^2. 
Bsatift— FiaUnd.  Fcnnia  IS  (lS97-ieSS)  (No.  3) :  1-210,  AadarHoa. 

Studier  ofver  Fialands  torfmoasttr  och  foBsila  kTarlarflora.    Af  Gunnnr  Andonwou. 

German  abstract,  pp.  181-210.     With  Plalet. 
On  the  plants  of  the  peat-motseB  or  Finland  and  the  Qaatemary  flora  of  the 
oountrj. 
Bnnla— Finland.  Fennia  14  (1897-1890)  (No.  1):  18-20.  Haokman. 

Neiic  Ueobachtungen  Qber  die  Atubreltung  dea  Yoldia-meerei  in  Fialaod.     Vnn 

Tiol^r  Haekman.     Alio  Om  i  tiorra  Finland  iakttagua  aengtaoiBla  strand marken. 

No.  5,  pp.  1-8.     With  Jffip. 
OermBn  abstract  of  a  paper  in  SwedisL  dd  the  probable  limits  of  the  lale  glacial 
Yolilia  lake  in  tho  ot-utro  of  Finland.    TJie  HDond  map  indicatea  thu  probable  (.-xtenaioD 
of  (he  lake  on  both  aides  oF  tho  Gulf  of  BotUnia. 
BuhU— Finland.  fennia U (1 8ilT-lS99)  (No.  6):  l-ftl.  Hanien. 

Spridda  uppKifter  om   navigationon   snmt  lota— och  l>SkvaBendet  >id   Finlinds 

Bjrdknet  under  illdre  tidtr.   Af  Keinli.  Haaien.    German  abatract,  pp.  29-31.   With 

Map  utMl  Plalft. 
On  the  DBvigatioD,  pilotage,  and  beacons  on  Ibe  south  ooaat  of  Finland  in  earl; 
times,     Thu  map  ia  llie  reprodui^lion  of  a  Dutch  chart  of  part  of  the  eaitem  Baltic, 
evidently  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  c-entury. 
Eu«ti»— Finland.  Fennia  14  CI897-189<»)  (No.  7) :  1-71.  Bo«b«rff. 

Ttbildningar  i  Karelen  med  aankild  hansjD  till  andmorlDema.     U.    AfJ.  E. 

Rosbcrg.     German  Abtttract  61-71.     Wilh  Map. 

On  the  terminal  mominea.  eskera,  and  other  glacial  remains  of  Eaitem  Finland. 
Bnisia— rinland.  Fainia  16  (1S97-1899)  (No.  5):  1-195.  fcTudcr. 

Determination  relative  de  la  pesanteur  k  Helaingfors,  pr^^^e  d'uQ  Aperfu  sur 

Ies  fbnuuIoB  de  re'ductiott.     Par  Olln  ISavandor.     With  Flair: 
On  gravity  observations  made  at  Hetsingrora,  with  details  and  figures  of  the  pen- 
dulums emplujed  in  the  research. 
Buiiia— Finland,  Fennia  14  (1897- 1S99)  (No.  4) :  1-52.  Bazin. 

Finlanils  kommunois   namo  i  Svensk   akiift.     Af  Balf  Saxen.      Wilh   Oerman 

abftract. 
This  paper  in  Snadiih,  and  another  of  54  pp,  in  Finuish  by  VUinO  WaJlin,  diacusa 
the  nsmes  of  the  oommunes  of  Finland  in  tlieir  Swedish  and  Finnish  fnnos,  giving  a 
complete  aljihabetical  list  in  each  laiignafje.  The  lists  were  originally  compiled  by 
the  FiuDisli  Gwigrapbical  ^ooisiy,  and  distributed  widely  over  the  country,  in  order 
to  collect  all  variations  ol'  the  names,  and  ihe  data  thus  procured  were  tlien  diacuisod. 
and  the  lists  now  published  indicate  Ihu  forms  wbiob  are  must  probably  correct,  and 
which  Ihe  Society  desires  to  see  superseding  Ihe  haphazard  spelling  now  employed  on 

Eniala— Finland.  Fenn.'a  14  (1897-1S99)  (No.  8):  1-19.  TJgerrtedt. 

Hagnetiska  under sukningar  i  trekt^ii  af  Jusaalu.    Af  A.  F.  I'igerstedt.    German 

Abstrool.  pp.  14^19.     With  Map: 
A  remarkably  detailed  magnotic  survey  of  a  small  portion  of  the  oo«Bt  of  Sonth- 
Westem  Finland. 
BnMift— Kola  FaniiiinLa.    Fenma  15(1897-1899)  (No. 3):  1-27 (No.  4);  1-15,   BMUSay. 

Daa  NeplieliniyenitRebiet  auf  dor  Hnlbineel  Kola,     II.    Von  Wilhelm  Bumany, 

Neue  Bi^iirigK  zur  Geologie  d>^r  Halbiuael  Kola.    Von  Wilhetm  Batnaay. 
Describes  genlngical  obBervationa  at  various  points  on  the  Murman  coast  and  on 
the  island  of  Kildiu. 
BMilB-Lidaga,  .F<nn<a  14  (IS97'IS99)(No.2);  1-13.  Ailio. 

ITeiMir  StrandbilHuDgen  des  Litorinameeres  auf  der  Insel  MantsinsaarL    Von  Jnliua 

Ailio.     U  ith  Map. 
The  island  of  M,<nlsinBaari  lies  in  the  north-east  of  Lake  Lodoga,  aud  is  1ar^>ely 
formed  of  deposits  lift  by  the  Lilurina  sea,  the  receeeion  of  which   may  be  studied  by 
the  lines  of  ancisnt  lieaclies. 
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Bnifiar-irovgorod.  Tour  du  Monde  6  (1899) :  618-624.  AUbb. 

Visite  k  Novgorod  la  Grande  (une  anoienne  capitale  de  la  Bussie).    Par  M.  le 
Marquis  degli  Albizzi.     With  lUuitratiom. 

Spain.  B.S.G.  Madrid  41  (1899) :  242-248:  Ilii«iH. 

Vias  romanas  espailolas.    Por  D.  Antonio  Bl^zquez  y  Delgado  Agailera.   Yin 
numeros  19  y  20. 

Spain— Sierra  Hevada.      Abh.  Q.  Get.  Wien  1  (1899):  179-326.  Idx 

Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  Spanischen  Sierra  Neyada.     Von  Dr.  Jobannet  Bob. 

Wiik  Maps,    Also  separate  copy,  presented  by  the  Author. 

A  thorough  geographical  study  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  regard  to  all  the  oon- 
ditions  of  the  range  and  of  its  inhabitants.  The  memoir  concludes  with  a  bibliogn^ 
of  the  region. 

United  Kingdom— England.      Quarterly  J,  Oeoiog.  S.  56  (1900) :  138-197.  Qnca. 

On  the  Geological  Structure  of  Portions  of  the  Malvern  and  Abberley  Hilli.  By 
Prof.  T.  T.  Groom.     With  Map, 

United  Kingdom— England.  SaviML 

QuaHerly  J.  QeUog.  8.  56  (1900):  1-7. 
On  the  Cornish  Earthquakes    of   March    29  to  April  2,  1898.      By  ChadM 
Davison,  soj>.     With  Map. 

United  Kingdom — England.  -^— 

Sixtieth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Begistrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  ICarriagN 
in  England  (1897).  London:  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1899.  Sice  10x6^, 
pp.  cxliv.  and  308.    Price  Is.  lOd. 

United  Kingdom— North  Wales.     Qelog.  Mag.  7  (1900) :  18-20.  Dakj» 

Modem  Denudation  in  North  Wales.    By  J.  B.  Dakyns. 

ASIA. 

Asia— HistorioaL  Bev.  Seientifique  18  (1900) :  204-207.  SaiBt-Tm 

Les  peuples  retronv^  de  TAsie  Centrale.    Par  M.  G.  Saint- Yves. 
This  article,  which  is  translated  from  the  Bussian,  deals  with  the  dedaotions  from 
two  ancient  monuments  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tsaidam  and  one  at  Orkhon. 

China.  Oholsoly. 

y&ndorl&saim  a  Mennyei  Birodalomban.  [Oholnoky  Jeno.]  (Kfilonlenyomat  b 
'*  Term^zettudom&nyi  Kozlony "  356.ik  fazet^bol.)  Size  10  X  7,  pp.  169-192. 
Illustrations,    Presented  by  the  Author. 

China— Bailways.        Questions  DipL  et  Colon.  8  (1899) :  459-468.  FannL 

Les  Chemins  de  fer  chinois. — Travail  d'organisation.    Par  M.  A.  A.  Fauvel. 

China— Yunnan.  B.S.G.  Com,  Paris  21  (1899):  815-324.  Angonlvut- 

Les  voies  d*aco^  au  Yunnan  et  le  commerce  avec  oe  pays.  Par  M.  Gabriel 
Angoulvant. 

Chinese  Geography.  Behkg^ 

Geographical  Notes.  XIII.  Tan- tan  or  Dan-dan,  Dondin  ?  XIV.  Ko-la  or  Ko4» 
Pu-sa-lo,  Kora  or  Kora  B^ar.  XV.  Moa"-la-ka,  Malacca.  By  G.  SohlegeL 
Bcprinted  from  the  Toujig-Pao,  vol.  x.  No.  5.  Leyden ;  E.  J.  Brill,  1899.  Sw 
10  X  6},  pp.  22.    Presented  by  the  Autlior, 

Chinese  Studies.  Cozdl*^- 

I^s  dtudes  chinoises  (1895-1898).  Par  Henri  0)rdier.  (Extrait  du  Supplement 
au  Volume  ix.  du  '  T'oung-pao,'  No.  5.)  Leide :  E.  J.  Brill,  1898.  Sixe  10  X  6|, 
pp.  142. 

Chinese  Turkestan.  La  (?.,  B.S.G.  Paris  (1900) :  93-110.  8aint-Tve» 

Turkestan  chinois  et  Pamirs  (Juillet-Deccmbre  1899).  Par  M.  G.  Saint- Yves. 
With  Map  and  Illuslraticms. 

Dutch  East  Indies.  ColenbiandMr  and  Yaa  6m  QUj^ 

Dugh-Begister  gcbouden  int  Casteel  Batavia  vant  passerende  daer  ter  plaelse  ab 
over  geheel  Nederlandts-India,  Anno  lC3i-lCi$4.  (Pp.  vi.  and  480.)  Ditto.  Anno 
1G36.  Uitgeguven  door  bet  Departement  van  Kolouien  onder  toe^oht  Yaa  Dr.  H. 
T.  Oolenbrauder.    's-Gravenhage,  M.  Nijhoff,  1898-99.    Size  11  X  7|,  pp.  viiu  and 
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KauBtea  en  Wetentahappen,  d 

Bflgeering  eu  oadei  toeziobt.      Van  Mr.   J.   A.  Vun   der   ObiJB.      'a-Hago : 

Nyhoff.  1B98.    Size  U  x  7i,  pp.  531). 


A  Brief  Hiatorj  of  Baatem  Aaiih  B7  J.  C.  Hnnaab,  u.a.  London:  T.  Fiiher 
Uiiwin,  1900.  Size  8  x  5^,  pp.  xti.  Mid  3(H.  Frict  7:  Gd.  Fratnied  by  Me 
PubUiha: 

BeginniDg  with  ObioB  in  the  remotest  agca,  tho  author  sbelahM  the  history  of  the 
whole  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Petam  anil  Aiiatic  Turkey,  dova  to  tlie  piaaent 
day.    Thero  iaa  copious  index  and  a.  liatotbctiliHof  reference,  whiob  would  bo  improved 
by  adding  the  plKOe  and  date  of  publication  to  tbe  litlea. 
Treneli  Indo-Chlna.     ^nnuai're  Club  Alpiii  Franfoii  26  (1898):  453-ol2.  SallM. 

Au  Tonkin  el  en  Annam.     Par  M.  A.  Sallea.     With  TIUutTatioitt. 
French  Iad<hChina.      Her.  Seipnlijiqii-- 13  (\900) :  11-15.  109-114.  LeeUr*. 

Lii  culture  dn  riz  an  Cambod^e,     Par  AL  Adbiimard  LeoUre. 
FresBh  Indo-Chlna— Tonkin.    B.S.G.  Parii  20(1829):  414-432.  d'Anty. 

De  Hanoi  h  ^totigtze.     Pnr  U.  Bona  d'Anty. 
Indls.  B.A.B.  Btlgiqiu  3Hl^7)  :  I.j.>--20a  AItUUl 

Des  influencoa  olaasiqueB  dana  I'ait  de  I'lnde  par  le   eomle  Qublet  d'Alrietbt. 

Wah  niiutralifmi. 
India.  B.A.S.  Betgiqm  34  (IS9T) :  4S4:-534.  AItUUs. 

Dca  inQuencea  clnaalques  daoB  la  culture  acientl&qne  et  litteroire  de  I'lnde.   Fnr 

le  oumto  Goblet  d'Alviella. 
India— Andunin  talanda.     Indian  Aaliquary  2S  (1899) :  323-331.  T«mpl<. 

Miscellaneous  Pnpera  relntive  to  the  t^ettlemeuta  In  the  Andaman  lelanda  in  the 

XVlIIth  Cenlnry.     Prefaoe  by  R.  C  Temple. 
India- Eiitoricol.  J.E.  India  Auoc.  31  (1900) :  6-35.  Battigan. 

TheMnga|,MBbrattB,andSikhEDipireaiu  their  Zenith  and  Fall.   By  Sic  William 

Battigan.  ac. 
India— BaUway  Commnnioation.      J.S.  ArU  4S  (1900) :  2T'1'-2»1.  Haolnn. 

New  Projeota  of  Bailway  Communioation  with  India.    By  J.  M.  Maolean,  K.F. 

Tbia  paper  diaoaaaea   tbe  qneation  of  an  all-land  route   to   India  in  ita  politioal 


XeiM.  If.  G..  B.3.G.  Pari>  (1900):  3S-50. 

A  travetJ  la  Cor^e.    Par  M.  Marcel  Mcnnier.     With  Map  and  mailrattoni. 
TtMi*j  ArohipelaKO.  Tbil  dn  Kamp. 

Bijd.  Taal-,  Land-  an  Volkenk.  Med.-Ind/e  7(1900):  1>10I. 

De  CommlBBliln  run  den  Scbnut-bij-natbt  C.  J.   Wolterbeek  naiir  Ualakka  en 

Blonw  in  Jul  1— December  ISIS  en  b'ebruori — April  1820.     Mot  onnteekcniugtm. 

Door  P.  U.  van  dcr  Kemp. 
Xalay  AreUpslago— laTo.     Ann.  nj/droi/rajAU  27  (1899) :  58I-5ST.  

JaTB,  Ifordkuate. 
Kalay  Arohipalago— J'an.     B.A.B.  £<rI^i';tM  34  (1897)  :  773-781.  Lesliroq. 

Lea  voIcauB  de  Java.     Par  Julee  Leolercq. 
Malay  AroMpalago— lombok.  Faillg. 

Tijdi.  IndUcha  Taal-.  Landr  ea  Voll^euk.  41  (1S99) :  41&-12S. 

Bij  de  aituntie-kanrt  van  het  tuatveiblijf  le  Narmada  (Lomliok).  Door  P.  de  Boo  de 

la  Faille.     ITifb  Mop. 
PtTfia—Laka  tTrmi.      J.  Linntan  B.,  Zoology  37  (1899) :  345-153.  Stlntbar. 

Contribution  a  to  the  Natutal  Hiatory  of  Lake  Urmi,  N.W.  Persia,  and  ita  Neigh- 

bourbood.     By  Eobert  T.  Qiiuther.  «.*.     Wtth  Hap  and  Plate: 
Philippine  Iilaada.  National  G.  Mag.  11  (1900) :  1-14.  Barratt. 

The  Philippitiu  Islanda  and  Iheii  Environment.    By  Hon.  John  Barrett.     With 

Boitia^TnrkMtan.     Qaationi  I>ifi.et  Colim.^<lWO)-.  14G-I02.  Tennkoff. 

La  Qneatiou  du  Turktalao.     Pur  M.  Venukoff. 
No.  v.— May,  1900.]  2o 
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Stoh  Hedin^B  Joumeyi.  Inmr. 

Duroh  Aaiens  Wiiaten.  Sven  Hedins  Beisen  und  FoisohuQgen  1894-97.  Yon 
Heinrich  Bninner.  Zurich,  1899.  Size  7}  X  4^,  pp.  70.  Pre$ented  by  Oe 
AuUior. 

Turkey— Palestine.  ClermoiKt-atiMii. 

Archeeologioal  Beflearchea  in  Palestine  during  the  years  1873-74.  By  Cbwles 
Glermont-Ganneau,  ll.d.  Vol.  i.  With  numerous  illustrations  from  drawings 
made  on  the  spot  by  A.  Lecomte  du  Noiiy,  architc?ct.  Translated  by  Anbr^ 
Stewart,  u.a.  Published  for  the  committee  of  the  Palestine  Elxploration  Fuai 
1899.  Size  11}  x  9,  pp.  xfiu.  and  528.  PretetUed  by  the  PaUtiine  ExplonUiM 
Fund. 
This  volume  completes  the  set  of  the  *  Survey  of  Palestine,'  and  deals  almost  excln- 

rifely  with  the  archasology  of  Jerusalem,  special  prominence  being  given  to  the 

medisBval  architecture  of  the  Cmsading  period. 

Turkey— Teles.  Glofnu  77  (1900) :  46-48.  Tium 

Bin  Besuch  auf  der  Insel  Telos.     Yon  Friedrich  v.  Vinoenz.     With  lUuUraUimt. 

Yellow  Sea.  Ann,  Hydrographie  27  (1899) :  577-581.  

Aus  den  Beiseberichtea  Seiner  Majestat  Schiffe.     With  Chart. 

The  German  men-of-war  on  the  Chinese  station  are  engaged  in  making  additionil 
soundings  on  the  coast  of  Shantung,  and  their  soundings  are  being  published,  as  in  tbii 
instance,  on  very  transparent  white  tracing  paper,  intended  to  be  laid  over  a  portion  of 
the  British  Admiralty  chart  so  as  to  bring  the  new  soundings  into  relation  with 
the  old. 

AFBICA. 

AMea — Ckimmerce.  

Commercial  Africa  in  1899.  Area,  Population,  Production,  Bailways,  Telegraphs. 
Transportation  Boutes,  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Commerce  of  the  United  Statei 
with  Africa.  [From  the  summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  for  August,  1899.] 
U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Size  12  x  9},  pp.  321-467. 
Map. 
A  discussion  of  the  commercial  geography  of  Africa,  giving  the  latest  data,  with 
the  object  ot  promoting  American  trade. 

British  Central  Africa.      SooUi$h  O.  Mag.  16  (1900)  :  82-89.  Hodenoi. 

Northern  Nyasaland.    By  the  Bov.  James  Henderson. 

An  excellent  epitome  of  geographical  observations  made  during  seferal  yean' 
missionary  work  in  northern  Nyasaland. 

Sgypt— Fayoffl.  B  8.  Kh€div.  G.  6  (1899) :  253-295.  Zskl 

Une  description  arabe  du  Fayoum  au  VIP  si^cle  de  Fh^gire.    Par  AJimed  Zeki 
Bey. 

A  description  of  the  Fayum  written  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  an  Arab  writer, 
Abn  Osman  el  Nabulsi  el  Safadi. 


Egypt— Geography.  J3.S.  Kh^div.  G.  6  (1899):  297-324. 

Le  Musee  de  Geographic  et  d'Ethnographie  de  la  Soci^td.    Notice  par  leDr. 
Frederic  Bonola  Bey.     With  Illustrations. 

The  Khedivial  Geographical  Society  opened  a  museum  at  Cairo  in  1898,  containing 
maps  and  reliefs  of  Egypt,  and  representative  collections  of  the  products  of  all  the 
Egyptian  provinces  from  the  Equatorial  regions  to  the  Mediterranean. 

^»ypt— NUe.  Blaekux>od's  Mag.  167  (1900) :  247-249.  WaDies 

The  Low  Nile  of  1899,  in  relation  to  the  Cotton  Crop  of  1900.    By  S.  W.  Wallace. 

Egyptian  Sadan.  MouvemeiU  G.  17  (1900) :  61-63.  Heuy. 

Le  commandant  Henry  sur  le  haut  Nil.     WiUi  Map  and  Portrait. 
Egyptian  Sndan.  Scottith  G.  Mag.  16  (1900) :  89-92.  VOu^ 

The  Dry  Summer  on  the  Upper  Nile.     By  A.  D.  Milne,  M.ii.,  c.M. 

Observations  on  the  rainfall  and  the  volume  of  the  Nile  in  the  Eqoatorial  Piovioee 

in  the  sunmter  of  1899. 

French  Sndan— Timbuktu.  HeM. 

llentignement»  Colon.  Comity  T Afri»jue  Fran^aise^  No.  9  (1899) :  157-168. 
Ltt  region  de  Tombouotou  :  Le  dernier  rapport  du  Colonel  Klobb. 
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Tmeh  Weit  Afriea.    J.B.  VniUd  Strviee  1.  44  (1900) :  111-136.     HillUrd>AtUridgre. 

Becent  Frenoli  Expeditions  in  West  Afrio&,  1894-1899.    By  Captain  A.  Hilliaid- 

Atteridge.     With  Mapt. 
Traces  the  Frenoh  explorations  and  military  operations  in  West  Africa  from  1894 
to  1899. 

yrmOk  WMrt  Africa.    B.  Comity  VA/rique  Franfaise  9  (1899) :  368-372.  

La  r^rganisation  de  I'Afriqoe  occidentale  fran^aise.     WUh  Map. 

Trmuih,  West  Africa.         La  G.,  B,S,0,  ParU  (1900) :  30-34.  Binger. 

Les  Lignes  t^^graphiques  dans  TAfrique  occidentale  fran^aise.    Par  M.  L.  G. 
Binger.     With  Map. 

Trmeli  West  Afriea.    B.  ComiUVAfriqve  Franfai§e  9  (1899) :  362-368.         Bretonnet. 

Le  massacre  de  la  mission  Bretonnet.     WUh  Portrait. 

Oerman  last  Afriea.     Verh.  Oe$.  Erdk.  Berlin  96  (1899) :  437-452.  Bernhardt. 

Herr  Berg- Assessor  W.  Bomhardt :  Oeographische  nnd  geologische  Mitteilungen 
liber  das  dentsche  Nyassa  Oebiet  auf  Grand  eig^er  Beisen.     With  Map, 

A  note  on  this  paper  appears  in  the  Journal  for  April,  p.  421. 

^torman  East  Africa.  Ocohclhaaser. 

BeUrag^  KoloniaJpolitih  u,  KoUmialmrt$6haft  (1899) :  1-6. 
Die  deutsch-ostafrikanische  Zentralbahn.    Yon  Dr.  Wilhelm  Oechelh&nser. 

C^ennan  East  Africa — ^Victoria  Hjania.  KoUmann. 

The  Victoria  Nyanza.    The  Land,  the  Baces,  and  their  Onstoms,  with  Specimens 
of  some  of  the  Dialects.     By  Paul  Kollmann.     London :   Sonnenschein  &  Go., 
1899.     Size  9}  x  6^,  pp.  x.  and  254.     Map  and  IUuUration$.    Price  7t.  6d. 
Dnrinfi:  his  several  journeys  in  the  region  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  author 
acquired  much  information  regarding  the  people — ^their  customs  ana  usages,  mode  of 
life,  and  ethnographic  relations — and  made  extensive  collections  of  all  kinds.     The 
results  are  given  in  the  present  yolume,  which  is  rendered  all  the  more  Useful  by  a 
namber  of  sketches  of  implements,  weapons,  etc.,  used  by  the  natives  in  this  portion  of 
Oermau  East  Africa.    Tne  book  is  translated  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Nesbitt 

0«nnan  Simth-West  Africa.  Francois. 

Deutsch-S&dwest-Afrika.  Geschichte  der  Kolonisation  bis  zum  Ausbruch  des 
Krieges  mit  Witbooi,  April  1893,  von  G.  von  Fran(;ois.  Berlin  :  Dietrich  Beimer 
(Ernst  Vohsen),  1899.  Size  11}  x  8,  pp.  224.  Mape.  Price  Sm.  Preeentedby 
the  PMinher. 

A  history  of  Crerman  South-West  Africa  from  the  period  of  its  declaration  as  a 
German  protectorate  in  1883  until  1893.  The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  people  are 
oonsidered,  and  also  the  whole  question  of  German  colonization  during  the  interesting 
period  when  the  definite  acceptance  of  its  position  as  a  colonial  power  was  still  under 
discnssion  in  Germany. 

e«rmMi  West  Africa.    Deutsch.  KolonialblaU  11  (1900) :  135-139.  Ton  Xampti. 

Berioht  fiber  die  erfolgreiche  Beendigang  des  Wute-Adamaua-Feldzuges.  Bericht 
Tou  Haaptmann  von  Kamptz. 

4«rmaa  West  Africa— Togo.  Hnpfsld. 

DevUche  Kolonidlxeitung  16  (1899) :  405-406,  423-424,  433-434. 
Die  Verkehrsverhaltnisse  in  Togo.    Von  Fr.  Hupfeld.     With  Map. 

Bcrman  Wwt  Africa — Togo.  B[1mc. 

Togo  unter  Deutscher  Flagge.  Beisebilder  und  Betrachtnngen  von  Heinrich 
Kloee.  Berlin  :  Dietrich  Beimer  (Ernst  Vohsen;,  1899.  Size  10}  x  7,  pp.  xxii. 
and  562.    Map  and  llluUratione.    Price  14m.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

Herr  Eloee  describes  the  German  colony  of  Togo  in  considerable  detail,  both  with 
regard  to  the  country,  its  productions,  and  people.    The  book  is  richly  illustrated. 

Xadagasoar.  La  G.,  B.S.G.  Paris  (1900)  :  1-29,  111-140.  OaUieni. 

Madagascar  (1896-1899).     Par  M.  le  General  Gallieni.     With  Maps. 

Madagascar.  Orandidier. 

But  les  travaux  geographiqnes  et  eartographiques  executes  k  Madagascar  par  ordre 
du  g^u^ral  Gallieni,  de  lb07  k  1899.  Par  M.  Alfred  Grandidier.  (Extrait  des 
Camptes  rendus  des  stances  de  V Academic  des  Sciences,  t.  cxxxix.,  eeunco  du  10 
Juillet  1899.)    Size  11x9,  pp.  8. 
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S^.O.  Com.  Parii  21  (\899)i  325-337.  J«ll 

(  de  1800  i  1S99.    he  pnaae  et  Tavenir.    Par  M.  Ant.  Jul!}-. 

Biddl 

Ths  Mkdeira  iBlanda.    B7  Anthem^  J.  Dreiel  Biddle.     Z  vols.     Tolnme  i..  with 
Foitj-seven  full-page  IlliutntioDa,  a.  Map  of  FuDoiial,  anil  a  section  of  the  Uediai 
Map,  and  Domprixing  tlio  UUtorj  of  the  Uadeiriw :  Infarmatioa  for  the  Tnveller 
and  Viailor ;  a  TieatUu  desariiitive  ot  the  Natives,  their  charaoteiiBlioa,  religion. 
laws,  Bad  ouBkima :  and  an  aocoont  of  the  Commerce.     Volume  ii.,  with  Tirrntj- 
nlne  full-puge  UluatraCianB ;  Maps  of  Illadoira  shovini;  districts  devoti^d  to  Tino- 
onlture,  and  the  mounlaiuB  and  their  heights;    and  Facsimiles  ot  old  Bills  oF 
Lading,  aod  troattog  of  the  Geo(traphy  and  Geology,  the  Flora,  the  Vine  aad  the 
Wine,  aud  the  Fauna.     London  :  Hurat  &  BUckett.  1900.     Biie  81  x  6,  pp.  (toI. 
1.)  321;  (.vol.  il.}  208.     Frica  2U<.  nr.t.    PrtumUd  [^  Uit  Fublitheri. 
In  the  pieparatloQ  of  theie  Tolumea,  tlie  writer,  we  are  told  in  the  Prefeuie,  bad 
twofold  purpwe  id  view—"  to  make,  on  the  one  hand,  a  readj-referoaee  book  fur  tha 
aludsnt.  with  aoomplele  sot  of  footojte  leferenoea  and  alphabetical  liata  and  indexea; 
and,  oD  tlie  other  haod.  a  readable  naiiative  foi  the  lover  of  travel,  exploralion,  and 
adTentare."    Judging  from  the  oontcnti,  the  author  appears  to  have  auooeeded  in  tbftt 
abjeotB,and  to  have  Ireutod  hit  aubjeot  very  fully.    He  maiataiai  the  earl;  discovery  o( 
Madeira  by  Maohin,  and  supplies  a  few  facts  in  support  of  bis  theory.     The  largs 
ntmber  of  illuatrations,  from  photographs,  are  especially  iuteiestlDg. 
lUroooa.  Quationt  Dipi.  H  Colon  S  (1S99):  321-331,  KrysMBOVikL 

L«  Haroc  frongais.     Par  L.  Kryszanowaki. 
The  title  applies,  not  to  any  extsting  French  poHsoBsion.  hut  to  the  desirablenees  of 
inoreasing  Fn^noh  luti'reslB  in  Marocco, 
Migar— Navigation. 

Rmteignemtnlt  Colon.,  ComiU  F Jfnqtie  Franfaiie,  No.  9  (1899):  174-178. 
La  navigation  du  Niger.     Bapport  sar  la  llotttlle  da  Soudan  fran^is. 
Sorthatn  BholNia.  J.  Tyamde  0. 5, 4  (190(1);  2Q1-26S.  Haptara. 

A  short  acoount  of  a  THp  to  the  Kafukwe  Birer.     By  O.  Hepburn. 
Bkhata— lo-Balab.  liualiont  Dipt,  tt  Colon.  9  (1900) :  05-09. 

L'oooapatioa  d'la-Salah.    Par  Prof.  Augustia  Bernard.     With  Map. 
gahara— In-Balah.  La  CB.S.G.  Paris  (1900):  1*1-150.  Ssnemgaiz  and  Froldanu. 
la-Salah.     Par  31.  le  Geaeral  Derrecagaix. 
L'oeoupatiou  d'lu-Salah  et  ses  coas^quences  g^ographiquea.    Pat  M.  Henri  Fioide- 

Bontb  Atrlea.  LMbra^ 

A  tiaTen  I'Afrique  Anstrole.    Voyage  au  Pays  des  Boen.    Por  Jules  Leoleroq. 

Deuxiime  Edition.     Paris :  E.  Plon,  Noumt  et  Oie.,  1900.     Siie  7|  X  S,  pp.  890. 

Hap  and  lllti§tratiotii.     PmeiiUd  bj/  the  Aathor. 
An  additioaal  chapter  oa  the  history  of  the  Boers  is  given  in  the  pTwent  edllk>u| 
there  is  also  a  larger  map  of  South  Africa. 
SoitthAfriea.  Globat  TT  (1900):  21-2-1,  42-40.  FriltA 

Div  EototehuDg  dec  siidafiikaulschen  Freistaaten.     Von  Gustav  Fritacll. 
flBdan—Iadiaiabber. 

RenieignemenU  Colon.,  ComiUVA/rijve  Franfaitc,  Ho.  9  {IS99):  lUS 

Le  caoutchouc  du  SoudkLU. 
Tranivaal.  Pirh.  Gel.  Erdk.  Berlin  87  (1900) :  60-73. 

Herr  Dr.  A.  Solionok :  Transvaal  uiid  UnjgebuDgen. 

NOaTH  AMEBICA, 
Ametiea. 

D^ir^  Poctor,  Notes  sur  rAmeriouiiisme.  Quelques-unes  de  ses  Laouaet 
Fr^faceduDr.  E-T.  Hamy.  Parta:  J.  Maisouneuvo,  1900,  Sixe  11  x 
and  242.    Priee  -iiti. 

This  book  ranges  over  the  nbole  of  Amerioa,  from  the  Arolic  to  the  Antarclia 
regions,  poiDtiog  out  tlia  gaps  in  our  kauwiedgu  of  each  district,  and  thus  sorving  ta 
direct  nttenlion  to  explorations  and  researches  whiah  it  is  deairabte  to  carry  onL 
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Oaaada— Britiih  Columbia.  mU-T<mt. 

P.  and  T.B.8.  Canada  4  (1898)  (Sec  2) :  187-231. 
Ooeanio  Origin  of  the  Kwakiutl-Nootka  and  Saliflh  Stooka  of  British  Oolmnbia 
and  Fundamental  Unity  of  Samo,  with  Additional  Notes  on  the  IMn^    By  Oharies 
HiU-Tout 

Ganada— Qnebee.    P.  and  T.B.S.  Canada  4  (1898)  (Sec.  1) :  189-216.  eerin. 

L'Habitant  de  Saint-Justin.  Contribution  k  la  G^graphie  Sooiale  do  Oanada. 
Par  M.  L^n  G^rin.     With  lUtutrationB. 

A  study  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  a  French  Canadian  Tillage,  giving 
insight  into  the  relation  between  the  people  and  their  habitat 

Oanada—St.  Lawrence.      P.  and  T,R.8.  Canada  4  (1898)  (Sec.  3) :  8-30.  Keefer. 

Ice  Floods  and  Winter  Navigation  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence.  (Presidential 
Address  of  Section.)    By  T.  C.  Keefer,  o.m .o.     With  Plant  and  IUuttraiion$, 

Canada— 8t  Lawrenee.    P.  and  T,R.8.  Canada  4  (1898)  (Sec.  2) :  107-135.  Suite. 

The  Valley  of  the  Grand  River,  1600-1650.    By  Benjamin  Suite. 

A  portion  of  the  history  of  the  exploration  of  Canada,  dealing  with  the  opening  up 
of  the  St  Lawrence  valley. 

Great  Lakes.  Henry  and  Conger. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau.  Meteorological  Chart  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Summary  for  the  Season  of  1899,  yoI.  ii.  No.  9.  Prepared  ...  by 
Alfred  J.  Henry  and  Norman  B.  Conger.  Washington :  Weather  Bureau,  1899. 
Size  12}  X  10,  pp.  28.     C7iaW«. 

Horth  America.  B.G.8.  Philadelphia  2  (1899) :  55-69.  Buiiell. 

The  Names  of  the  Larger  Geographical  Features  of  North  America.  By  Israel 
C.  Bussell.     With  Map. 

The  map  is  the  photograph  of  a  relief  model  of  North  America.    The  paper  is 
referred  to  in  the  Journal  for  March,  p.  283. 

Horth  America— Discovery.    P.  and  T.B.8.  Canada  4  (1898)  (Sec.  2) :  77-99.    Howley. 
Vinland  Vindicated.    By  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  M.  F.  Howley.     With  Map. 

The  author  adduces  reasons  for  believing  that  Helluland  was  on  the  west  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  Markland  the  Magdalen  islands,  and  YiQland  somewhere  on  the 
aouthem  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Vorth  Ameriea— Ornithology.  Cory. 

The  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America.  Part  ii.  Land  Birds.  Key  to  the  Families 
and  Species.  By  Charles  B.  Cory.  Special  Edition  printed  for  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum,  Chicago,  111.  1899.  Size  9}  x  7},  pp.  x.  and  131-387. 
Htuttratiom, 

TTnited  Statei — California.  Bachmann  and  othors. 

Ann.  Hydrographie  27  (1899) :  587-592. 
Port  Los  Angeles.      Nach  Berichten  der  Eapit'ane  F.  Bachmann,  B.  Mehring, 
F.  Wameke,  und  C.  Christensen.     With  Plate. 
The  plates  show  the  pier  at  Los  Angeles  as  it  appears  from  the  land  and  from  the 


United  SUtes— CalifomU.    Sierra  Club  B.  8  (1900) :  109-111.  Jordan. 

The  East  Basin  of  Mount  Brewer,  or  Ouzel  Basin.     By  D.  S.  Jordan.     With  Map, 

United  States— California.    Sierra  Club  B.  3  (1900)  :  1-107.  Le  Oonte. 

Bamblings  through  the  High  Sierra.    (Reprinted  from  *  A  Journal  of  Bamblings,' 
privately  printed  in  1875.)    By  Joseph  Le  Conte.     With  lUustrationt. 

United  States— Idaha  American  J.  8ci.  9  (1900) :  9-12.  Btono. 

Note  on  the  Glaciation  of  Central  Idaho.    By  George  H.  Stone. 

United  States — Idaho  and  Montana— Boundary.  Goedo. 

National  G.  Mag.  11  (1900) :  23-29. 
The  Idaho  and  Montana  Boundary  Line.    By  Richard  U.  Goode.     With  Diagram 
and  IlluHration. 
A  note  on  this  paper  appears  in  the  Journal  for  April,  p.  422. 
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UniUd  8tat6i— Iron  Xanniiietiire.    /.  Franklin  I.  148  (1899) :  437-461.  IriU. 

The  Deyelopment  of  Iron  Manufaoture  in  the  United  States  in  the  Past  SeTcnty- 
five  Years.    By  John  Fritz. 

The  production  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  States  was  53,908  tons  in  1810,  first 
reached  1,000,000  tons  in  1864,  passed  5,000,000  in  1886,  and  reached  11,773,934  tm 
in  1898. 

United  StatM— New  Tork.    B.  AmeHoan  G£.  31  (1899) :  417-443.  Tut, 

Physical  Geography  of  New  York  State.    Part  ix.   The  Shore  Lines.    By  B.  S. 
Tarr.     With  Illu»tration$. 

OXHTBAL  AND  SOUTH  AMEBICA. 

Amawn.  BallMtsM. 

Sixto  L.  Ballesteros.    A  traT^  del  Amazonas.    La  Paz,  1899.    Size  9x6,  pp.  It. 
and  104.    Map.    Pretented  by  the  Author, 

A  jonmey  from  La  Paz  down  the  Rio  Beni,  Bio  Madeira,  and  Amazon  to  Pu^ 
executed  in  the  years  1894-95. 

Argentina — Locusts.  

Oomisidn  Central  de  Eztincidn  de  Langosta.    Memoria  de  los  trahajoe  realizados 
durante  el  1*^  ejercicio  con  nn  informe  especial  de  la  inspecoidn  general,  1897-98. 
Buenos  Aires,  1899.      Size  10}  x  7},  pp.  240.     Map$.     PretenUd  by  Dr,  F.  P. 
Mortno, 
On  the  effort  made  in  the  different  proyinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  stamp 

out  the  locust  pest.    The  maps  show  the  position  and  direction  of  the  loonst  swanu 

in  each  province  for  several  distinet  invasions. 

Argentina— Piloomaya  Rirer.     S.  American  Mi$$,  Mag.  34  (1900) :  29-32.  Piida 

The  Ibareta  Search  Expedition. 

Notes  of  the  expedition  under  Sen.  Uriarte  in  search  of  the  miosing  explorer.  Sea. 
Ibareta,  on  the  upper  Pilcomayo. 

Bolivia.  BalUviaB. 

La  Estadistica  de  la  Goma  eULstica  en  Bolivia.  (Estudio  preliminar.)  Por  M.  Y. 
Balliyian.     La  Paz,  1899.    Size  9}  X  7,.pp.  6.    Pretented  by  the  Author. 

Bolivia.  Xxmmtr. 

Pedro  Kramer.  La  Industria  en  Bolivia.  (Primera  Parte.)  La  Paz,  1899.  Size 
9x6,  pp.  308.    Map.    Pretented  by  Dan  M.  V.  Ballivian. 

A  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  Bolivia,  and  of  the  industries  which  exist  in 
the  country  or  which  may  be  introduced  advantageously. 

Ytnasiiela— Boundary.  

Yenezuela.  Nos.  4,  5, 6  (1899).  Yenezuela-British  Guiana  Boundary  Arbitratioo. 
London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1899.  Size  10  x  6},  pp.  (No.  4)  236,  (No.  5)  118, 
(No.  6)  766  and  Ixxx.    Price,  (No.  4)  lljd.,  (No.  5)  6<i,  (No.  6)  3s.  5d. 

West  Indies.  • 

Wefet  Indies.  Further  Correspondenoe  relating  to  the  Hurricane  on  10th-12th 
September,  1898,  and  the  Relief  of  Distress  caused  thereby.  London :  Eyre  A 
Spottiswoode,  1899.    Size  13}  x  8},  pp.  viii  and  96.    Prtes  lOd. 

West  Indiei— FUot.  Btznstt. 

The  West  India  Pilot.  YoL  ii.  The  Caribbean  Sea,  from  Barbados  to  Cuba;  with 
Florida  Strait,  Bahama  and  Bermuda  Islands.  Originally  compiled  by  Captain 
E.  Bamett,  b.n.  Fifth  Edition.  London  :  J.  D.  Potter,  1899.  Sixe  9)  x  6. 
pp.  XX.  and  686.  Index  Chart.  Price  6t.  Pretented  by  the  Hydrograpker^ 
Admiralty. 

AUSTRALASIA   AND   PACIFIC   ISLAHD8. 

AnstraUa — ^Aborigines.  Xsganf. 

P.R.G.8.  Auttralaeia  (8.  Auttralia^  8  (1899):  119-126. 
Tracking  by  the  Australian  Aborigine.    By  A.  T.  Magarey. 

AnstraUa— Aborigines.  T.B.G.8.  Autiralaiia  {Vietaria)  17  (1899) :  52-63.        Walfsli' 
Suggestions  as  to  tlie  Origin  and  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Aborigines  of 
Australia.    By  R.  S.  Walpole.     With  lUuttrationt. 
The  author  brings  forward  reasons  for  his  belief  that  the  AustraUan  Aboriginal  i* 

descended  from  the  Dravidian  tribes  now  represented  in  India  by  the  Todaa. 
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F.R.Q.S.  Auilralaiia  (S.  Auilralia)  S  (1899)  : 

Onmrla  in  Australia.     Bj  K.  E.  Phillip«OD.  j.p. 
On  the  latrodnctioD  of  the  cBmel  to  Angtrnlin,  nod  ila  value  ia  dcaeit  tmrelling. 
AnitrmliA— Watsr.  MagaTBr- 

PM.O.S.  AuilTolatia  (S.  Auttralia)  3  (18911):  C7-82. 

Auatralian  Aboriginen'  Wnter-tiufat.     By  A.  T.  Magarey. 
On  Ibe  att  of  finding  vater  in  lbs  arid  desert,  eBpeoially  in  the  rnots  of"  water- 
British  Solomon  Islands, 

Britinh   SoIoruDn   lelands.      Report  for  1 

275,  1899.    Size  lU  x  6,  pp.  32.     Price  2i 
CoDtninB  report  of  the   jonmey  id  Guwlslonmal  snminarized  in  the  Jcuraal  for 
Jantisry,  p.  71. 
Pamcolu  tstanda.  GJottu  77  (1900):  13. 

Dcr  Niime  dtr  Fnamotn-Inseln,    Von  G.  Lamfireclit. 
Samoa.  Beittage  KolonialpalitUt  u.  KolonialwiTttcha/l  {lS9fi):  7-12. 

Ziir  Samoa-Frag^.    Von  II.  v.  KuiBerow. 
Sonth  Australia.  T.It.8.  South  Auilralia  ii  (1809) :  198-207.  Eowohln. 

Notes  on  IhH  Geology  of  Kangaroo  Island,  «ith  special  reftTBtico  to  ETidencca  of 

~    ■        '  '     IbI  Action.    By  Walter  Howchiii.     With  Plan  and  Section. 
South  AnstralU— Tides,  Chapmui  and  Inglifc 

P.B.G.S.  AailralaHa:  S.  Amtraliatt  Br.  3  (1899):  93-102. 

The  Tides  of  South  Anstralia.     By  B.  W.  Chapman,  u  a.,  and  Captain  lugtis. 

••^'ft-  ICuiay. 

Taamanian  BiTers.  Lakes,  iinil  Flovers.      By  A.  S,  Murraj.    With   FarBimilu 

KiiproductianH  in  Culour  of  numerous  Sketohea  by  the  Aatboc.    Australia:  G. 

BoberlBOii  &G<j,;   I^ondon :  H.  Viituc  *  Co.    1900.     Size  13  x  18.  pp.  58.    Pre- 

tented  by  Vie  Publtthen. 
BtrikiDg  piatuios  of  the  Toried  acenerj  of  Tasmauia,  finely  ptinted  in  ooloms. 
Tasmania—Hobart.  B.8.G.  MaritilU  21  (1899):  237-274.  Sonrga. 

Lea  porta  d'Auuttalio  :  Ilubart.    Pur  M.  Georges  Bourge. 
Western  Australia.  

The  l.!oliifn  West.    Her  Mines  and  loiiuHtrieB,  1899,  as  reproaented  at  the  Cool- 

garilie  ExIitliilioD.    Fublisbed  by  authority  of  the  West  AuBtraliiiu  Goverament. 

SilD  IT  X  II,  pp.  OS.     lllurtralioru. 
Weatem  Auttralia.  

Weslcm  Auslriilia.    Annual  Progress  Beport  of  the  Geologjeol  fiarrej  for  the 

ycur  1H98.     Furtb,  1899.     tilze  13}  X  8J,  pp.  64.     JTapa.    Pressnfad  by  the  Ooeem- 

meat  uf  ITriferB  AiultalUi. 
Western  Anttialia.  Willi, 

P-R.G.S.  A^ttai^ia. :  S.  Auitralian  Br.  3  (1899)  :  149^171. 

Abatrui>t  of  Joamal  of  EiploraLious  iu  Western  AuatrHlia,  189li-T,  under  eom- 

mand  of  L,  H.  WeUs. 

POLAB  SBOI0IT8. 
Antarolio.  Arftowskl. 

Bapport  pr^iminaire  aur  les  recherchei  ooe'anograpliiqnes  de  I'eipddition  ant- 

orciiijue  beige.     Par  Ilentyk  Arjtowtki.     (Exirait  des  Bull,  da  CAcad.  roy.  dt 

Brfgique  (i'\a»ae  Aes  Soiuncea),  Xo.  II,  pp.  e42-tr49.    1899.)    Size  8J  x  6.    Plate*. 

Prttenlfd  ty  '*«  Author. 
AntOTctie.  Fettrmanni  M.  IS  (189S>;  283-285.  lopan. 

Die  erste  meteoiologisoho  Jshrearelhe  aus  dein  Siidpolargebiete.    Von  Prof,  Dr. 

A.  f-upan. 
Summorj  and  diacusaion  of  M,  Ar^towski'a  paper  ia  the  Oeographiaxl  Journal,  vol 
iiT.,p.  413. 
Aretlo— Andtis  Expsdlthra.      Finer  19  (1899) :  109-443.  Satboiit  ud  Lagertialin. 

UDdenokoingar  belr'nflande  den  pa  Eung  Karli  land  funna  stora  flytbojen  frsn 
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ADdr^expeditionen.  1.  Den  Andr^ska  polarbojens  drift  till  Eung  Kaili  land. 
Af  A.  G.  Nathont.  2.  FyDdomstandigheter,  bojens  identifleiing,  tekniska  under- 
sokningar,  etc.  3.  Om  vaxt-  ooh  djurlamniDgama  i  Andre's  polarboj.  Af  6. 
Lagerheim.     With  Map  and  IUu$tration$, 

Full  partioulara  regarding  the  disoovery  of  the  "polar-buoy"  of  the  Andwe 
expedition,  and  on  the  seaweeds  with  which  it  was  oovered. 


MATHEMATICAL  OSO&BAPHT. 

Geodeny.  P.  and  T.R.S.  Canada  4  (1898)  (Sec.  3):  31-37.  Priteh^t. 

A  Plan  for  iDternatioDal  Measurement  of  an  Arc  of  the  98th  Meridian.    By  Dr. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett     With  Maps. 
Plan  for  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  98®  W.  from  15°  N.  to  70®,  to 
be  undertaken  jointly  by  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

Latitude  Ohanget.  C.  Rd.  130  (1900) :  307-309.  BoaeudL 

^tude  sur  la  variation  de  la  latitude  k  Tobseryatoire  de  Teramo  (Italie).-    Note  de 
M.  Jean  Boocardi. 

Latitude  Changes.  B.A.R,  Belgique  86  (1898) :  276-281.  1^ 

Fondements  de  la  th^orie  de  la  variation  des  latitudes.    Par  F.  Folic. 

Latitude  Changes.   Sitzh.  A.W.  Wien  107,  Abth.  Il.a.  (1898):  507-514.  Orabewrid. 

Einige  Bemerkungen  zur  Erkl'arung  der  Polbewegung.      Von  L.   GrabowskL 
With  Diagram, 

Longitude.  Nautical  Mag,  69  (1900) :  98-101.  Wkili. 

Longitude  by  Eclipses.    By  J.  Dundas  White. 

Havigation.  Ann,  Hydrographie  28  (1900) :  24-28.  Bttttw. 

Zur  Berechnung  der  Breiten-  und  Langenberichtigung  naoh  der   Standlinien- 
methode.    Von  W.  Renter. 

HaTigational  Instrnment.    i2er.  IfariVtuM  148  (1899):  56-60.  Beeaiti 

Cercic  equatorial  de  relbvement.     Par  M.  E.  Decantc. 

PHYSICAL  AKD  BIOLOGICAL  GEOffBAPHY. 

Climate.  Ymer  19  (1899) :  353-403.  Ek&otat 

Om  Elimatets  andringar  i  geologisk  och  historisk  tid  samt  deras  oraakor.    Af 
Nils  Ekholm.     WiUi  Map, 
On  climate-changes  and  their  probable  cause. 

Geophysics.  B.A.R.  Belgique  35  (1898)  :  169-172.  Tt^ 

Th^rie  du  mouvement  de  rotation  de  T^coroe  solide  du  globe.    Fondements  de 
Tastronomie  sph^que  au  XX""  si^cle.    Par  F.  Folie. 

On  the  interaction  between  the  solid  crust  and  the  inner  nucleus  of  the  Earth. 
Geephysios.  Scoitiih  Q.  Mag.  16  (1900) :  60-67.  Geikis. 

A  'White-hot  Liquid  Earth  and  Geological  Time.    By  Prof.  James  Geikie. 
A  r€mm€  of  Prof.  Chamberlin*s  criticism  of  Lord  Kelvin's  theory  as  to  the  origiD 
and  age  of  the  Earth,  pointing  out  that  the  assumption  of  the  globe  having  cooled  fron 
a  white-hot  liquid  mass  is  not  necessary,  but  that  the  Earth  might  have  been  built  op 
as  a  solid  body  ah  initio  by  the  slow  accretion  of  meteoric  masses. 

Glaeial  Periods.  /.  Geology  7  (1899) :  751-787.  Qwatalii. 

An  attempt  to  frame  a  working  hypothesis  of  the  cause  of  Glacial  Perioda  on  sn 
atmospheric  basis.    III.    By  T,  C.  Ghamberlin.    With  CharU,    AUo  teparaie  eopff. 

Mountain  Lines.  Rev.  Scientifique  18  (1900) :  143-148.  Soilijn. 

Les  directions  conjuguees  des  plissements  ct  fractures  de  I'^ooroe  terreetre.    Par 
M.  A.  Souleyro. 

The  author  first  shows  the  frequent  occurrence  of  two  systema  of  crasi-folds,  oas 
at  right  angles  to  the  other,  which  he  terms  conjugated  systems;  then  points  out  thst 
the  two  members  of  a  conjugated  system  are  not  synchronous,  but  aie  aaaooiated  with 
igneous  n>ckd  of  different  a^e;  he  then  finds  it  necessary  to  this  theory  that  tks 
movements  of  the  crust  should  corrcspouvl  with  sunspot  periods,  and  thus  it  aboald 
be  posttible  to  predict  earthquakes. 
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Sdmoloffy.  Science  11  (1900) :  215-218.  Taeker. 

The  Effeot  of  the  Mexican  Earthquake  of  January  19,  at  Mount  Hamilton, 
California.    By  Prof.  B.  Tnoker. 

This  records  the  discoyery  of  an  earthquake  shock  by  means  of  a  meridian  oircle. 

Temttrial  Xagnettim.    MAn.  A,E.  Belgique  68,  2  (1898) :  1-40.  Lagrange. 

Mafni^tisme  terrestre.  La  d^clinaison  d*une  boussole,  libre  et  k  V^tat  statique, 
eat-elle  ind^pendante  de  son  moment  magn^tique  ?  Obserrations  de  d^linom^tres 
k  moments  diff^rents.    Par  Charles  Lagrange.     With  Diagram*. 

TarrMtrial  Magnetism.    SUth,  A.  W.  Wien  107  Abth.  II.  a.  (1898) :  753-776.     linar. 

Ueber  die  Aenderung  der  erdmagnetischen  Kraft  mit  der  Hohe.  Von  Prof.  J. 
Liznar. 

Tezrastrial  Magnetism.    Terreetrial  Magnetiem  4  (1899)  :^  237-239.  Tillo. 

Sur  la  K^ation  qui  exfste  entre  la  Bepartition  des  Elements  Magn^tiques  et  la 
Distribution  G^n^rale  des  Mers  et  de  la  Temperature  Moyenne  Annuelle  k  la 

'    Surface  du  Globe.    Note  de  M.  le  Lieutenant  G^n^ral  Alexis  de  Tillo. 

Yoleanoas.  Grosser. 

Die  Ereebnisse  yon  Dr.  Alphons  Stiibela  Yulkanforschungen.    Yon  Paul  Grosser. 

Scboneberg:  Berlin,  1900.     8ize  10}  x  7},  pp.  14.    Pre$ented  by  the  Author. 
A  didcussion  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Stflbers  study  of  the  yolcanoes  of  Ecuador  in 
their  bearing  on  the  theory  of  yoloanic  action,  and  especially  as  regards  the  doubt  they 
throw  on  the  wide  applicability  of  Suess's  rift  theory  of  yolcanoes. 

AITTHBOPOGSOGBAFHT  AND  HI8T0BICAL  ftBOBBAPHT. 

Colcmiation.  Hanlleyille. 

Alphonse  de  Hanlleyille.  La  Morale  de  la  Colonisation.  Deuxi^me  Edition. 
Paris :  A.  Challamel,  1900.     Size  10  x  6},  pp.  44. 

CMoniiation.  Ireland. 

Tropical  Colonization.  An  introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Subject.  By  AUeyne 
Ireland.  New  York :  the  Macmillan  Company.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  IS^. 
Size  9x6,  pp.  xii.  and  282.     Diagrami. 

The  author  has  had  experience  for  seyeral  years  in  British  tropical  possessions  in 
Ama  and  America,  and  now  puts  together  the  results  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  public,  to  enable  them  to  form  opinions  as  to  the  best  way  of  goyeming  a  tropical 
colony,  how  to  obtain  a  trustworthy  labour  supply,  and  to  understtmd  what  the  posses- 
sion of  tropical  colonies  amounts  to  from  the  standpoint  of  the  soyereign  state. 

BIOQBAPHT. 

Dftwion.  J.  Qeotogy  7  (1899):  727-736.  Adams. 

Sir  William  Dawson.    By  Frank  D.  Adams. 

0«ii6raL  Yiterbo. 

Trabalhos.Nauticos  dos  Portuguezes  nos  seculos  xyi.  e  xyii  Parte  ii.  Con- 
Btruotores  Xayaes.  Memoria  apresentada  &  Academia  Beal  das  Soienoias  por 
oooasiao  da  celebra^&o  do  4"  Centenario  do  Desoobrimento  do  caminho  maritime 
da  India.  Por  Sonsa  Yiterbo.  Lisboa,  1900.  Size  12  x  9,  pp.  300.  Frontispiece, 
Presented  by  the  Author, 

A  biographical  dictionary  of  124  Portuguese  shipbuilders  of  the  sixteenth  and 
ferenteenth  centuries. 

Mtaiter.  Hantneh. 

Sebastian  Miinster,  Leben,  Work,  Wissenschaftliche  Bedeutung.  Yon  Yiktor 
Hantzsch.  (Des  XYIII.  Bandes  der  Abhandlungen  der  philologiBoh-historischen 
GlasBe  der  Eonigl.  Sachsisohen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften.  No.  III.) 
Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teubner,  1898.    Size  11^  X  8,  pp.  188. 

Sebastian  Miinster  was  the  compiler  of  one  of  the  earliest  giaographioal  text-books 
published  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

iHitbMn.  /.  Tynetide  0.8,  4  (1900)  :  229-230.  

The  Late  Mr.  G.  E.  T.  Smithson.     With  Portrait, 

.Wild.  Terrestrial  Magnetism  4  (1899) :  273.  

Professor  Ueinrich  Wild. 
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OEHEBAL. 

Oeographioal  Coogreu.  CltptrMc. 

Souvenirs  du  VIP  Congies  International  de  G^ographie,  Berlin,  1899.    Par  Arthur 
de  Clapar^de.    Genfeve,  1899.    Size  7J  X  5,  pp.  52.    PretenUd  by  the  Auihnr. 
A  very  animated  description  of  the  proceedings  of    the  Seventh  International 

Gkog^phical  Congress. 

Oeographieal  Congreit.     B.S.G.  Madnd  41  (1899) :  249-282.  LlMiBi. 

£1  Congreso  intemaoional  de  Geografia  de  Berlin.    Reseiia  de  sna  tareas,  por  el 
Secretario  de  la  Sociedad  Geogr&fica  de  Madrid.    Don  Eosebio  Jim^aei  Lloeiuia. 

Geographioal  Oongreas.      B.S.G.  lialiana  1  (1900) :  9-52.    YedoTa,  Agoatini.  TiftnH 
II  settimo  Gongresso  Intemazionale  a  Berlino,  relazione  dei  Soci  Delegati  delU 
SocietJi  Geografica  Italiana  Prof.  G.  Dalla  Vedova,  dott.  G.  De  Agoetini,  Prof. 
F.  Viezzoli. 

eeography.  B.  Union  Q,  Nord  de  la  France  SO  (1899)  :  32-45.  Connd. 

La  G^graphie  et  la  Science.    Par  H.  Conrad. 

Oeographj.  Q.Z.  6  (1900) :  65-89.  «totk«. 

Der  Humanisms  in  seinem  Einflusse  auf  die  Entwioklung  dcr  Erdkunde.    Voq 
Prof.  Dr.  S.  Gunther. 

Oeographj.  Wagatf 

Lehrbuch  der  Geographic,  von  Hermann  Wagner.  Seohste  . .  .  Auflage  vonGuthe> 
Wagner's  Lehrbuch  der  Geographia  Erster  Band.  Einleitung.  Allgemeine 
Erdkunde.  Hannover  und  Leipzig :  Hahn'sche  Buchhandlung,  1900.  Size 
9}  X  (>},  pp.  xvi.  and  882.     Pre$ented  by  the  Author. 

A  monumental  work  paasing  in  review  every  department  of  the  science  of  geo- 
graphy. 

Health  in  Tropiei.  G.Z.  6  (1899) :  671-678.  DavUa. 

Uober  die  Berechtigung  der  Anlage  von  Hohensanatorien  in  den  Tropcn,  anch  mit 
RUcksicht  auf  die  nouesten  Ergebuisse  der  Malariaforschung.    Yon  Dr.  C.  Daubler. 

On  the  question  of  the  best  situation  for  sanatoria  on  the  mountains  of  tropical 
countrietf,  with  special  reference  to  the  avoidance  of  malaria. 

Moontains.  LeadisafiU. 

Die  Hochgebirge  der  Erde.    Von  Robert  von  Lendenfeld.    Freiburg  im  Breiagau. 

Herdersohe  Verlagshandlung,  1899.    Size  9)  x  6^,  pp.  xiv.  and  532.    Mape  and 

llltutraiione. 

Chapters  on  the  origin,  structure,  and  arrangement  of  mountains  and  monntais 
cliainu  and  on  mountain  floras  lead  to  a  general  account  of  each  of  the  great  mountaii 
chains  of  the  world,  with  numerous  illu:itrationR  and  maps. 

Paradox.  Aadrtwa 

The   Diutumal  Theory  of  the  Earth ;  or.  Nature's  System  of  Conatmoting  a 
Stratified  Physical  World.    By  William  Andrews.     Mew  York :  M.  Andrews  & 
E.  G.  Stevens ;  London :  Low  &  Co.     1899.     Size  8  x  6,  pp.  xxiv.  and  552. 
Portrait  and  Maps.    Price  12s.  6d.     Pretented  by  Meeere.  Low  &  Ob. 
The  author  of  this  curious  speculation  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability.     Bom  in 
Philadelphia  in  1798,  he  was  a  drummer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  became  in  turn  a 
bookbinder,  journalist,  and  stationer ;  but  he  found  time  to  collect  an  immenae  nomber 
of  geological  specimens,  and  to  elaborate  the  tbcory  described  in  this  Tolnnia.    He  bad 
the  self-oontrol  to  publish  nothing,  and  died  in  1887.    His  execntora  claim  ttiat  ba 
takes  his  place  ^  beside  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Newton,  and  Darwin."     Dintomal  revo- 
lution is  describeil  as  a  sort  of  spiral  revolution  of  the  Earth,  in  the  coone  of  whieh 
'*  the  north  terrestrial  polar  point  is  taken  within  30^  of  the  souih  sidereal  polar  poiat, 
and  returned  to  within  60^  of  the  point  under  the  North  Star,  from  whence  it  started.** 

PUce-namei— America.    DcuiacAe  i^undscAaw  (?.  22  (1900) :  199-202.       Sebilte-lMi^ 
Wohor  stammt  der  Name  "  Amerika  ?  "    Von  Schiller-Tietx. 
A  summary  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  ••  America,"  now  set  at 
rest  by  tho  delinite  proof  that  WalilseemUller  introduced  the  word  aa  derived  !ra» 
the  naiuu  of  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

Regional  Oeography.    B.  Union  G.  Xord  de  la  France  20  (1899) :  27-81.  Axdafflia. 

Progrummo  d^etudes  de  g<fographie  regionale.    Par  M.  E.  Ardaillon. 
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NEW  HAPS. 

By  J.  OOIiXS,  Map  CfmrtUor,  B.Q.B. 

XUSOPI. 
■^and  ftad  WalM.  OrdmamM  Bnrrej. 

Pablioatkms  inmed  since  February  8, 190(K 

l-ineh:— 

EHOLANDAin)  Walks  (reviBion) :— 184, 185,  186, 188,  197, 198,  215.  Hills  engraved 
in  black  or  brown.    U.  ead^, 

6-iiieh— County  Maps : — 
Ehgland  Ain>  Wales  (reTision)  .'—Berkshire,  23  b.e.,  n.w.,  n.b.,24  n.w.,  8  e.,  32  v.w., 
B.K..  40  M.S.    Snekinghsmshire,  32  n.w.,  s  w.,  8.E.,  33  8.w.,  35  s.w.,  36  n.b.,  19  com- 
plete, 41  N.W.,  N.B.,  8.W.,42  H.W  ,  N.E.,  8.E.,  43  N.E.,  8.W.,  8.E.,  45  N.E.,  8.E.,  46  N.W.,  8,W., 

0.B.,  47  N.W.,  N.B.,  S.E.,  48  complete,  49  8.w ,  50  n.e.,  51  m.w.,n.b.,  b.e.,  52  N.w.,  s  k.,  53 
8.W.,  54  N.W.,  56  N.W.,  8  E.,  57  B.W.,  58  n.b.  Cheshire,  30  s.w , 38a  n.e.,  38  8.W., 44  8.E., 
51  8.E.  Derbyshire,  30  n.w.,  n.b.,  s.e.,  31  n.w.,  n.£.,  8.E.,  81a  n.w.,  32  n.e.,  38  n.w., 
8.X.,  34  N.E.    Flint,  8a  s.w.,  3  n.w.,  8.W.,  6  n.b.,  10  n.e.,  23  n.w.    Herts,  17  8.W.,  24 

N.B.,  25  N.E.,  8.W.,   26  N.W.,  32  N.w.     Kotts,  5  8.W.,  22  N.E.,  8.E.,  23  N.W.,  8  N.W.,  18 

S.W.,  8.E.,  N.E.,  22  N.W.,  23  s.w.  Oxford,  35  8.W.,  8.B.,  35a  s.w.,  41  n.e.,  48  n.w.,  50 
K.K.,  8.E.,  51  S.W.,  53  N.E.,  54  N.w.  StafTordihlre,  9  n.e.  Westmorland,  5  8.w. 
Is.  €<ieh. 

S5-iBeh— Parish  Maps:^ 
England  and  Wale8  (revlBion)  .—Berkshire,  X.  10 ;  XXXVII.  3.  Bucks,  VII. 
16:  VIII.  9, 10,  11, 12,  13,  14,  15,  16;  IX.  15;  X.  9,  10.  11,  12,  13,  14,  15.  16; 
XII.  3,  4,  8,  11 ;  XIII.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  8.  9,  14, 15;  XIV.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  12; 
XV.  1,  3,  4.  6,  7,  8, 10;  XXIV. 4.  Camarron shire,  I.  11, 12, 15 ;  II.  13 ;  IV.  8, 1 1, 
15 :  VIII.  2,  3,  4, 10 ;  XIII.  2,  6.    Cumberland,  XLVII.  14 ;  XLVIIl.  6 ;  LIV.  7, 

9,  10, 11 ;  LV.  1,  3,  9 ;  LVIII.  2,  8,  6,  7,  9,  10 ;  LIX.  1,  2.    Derbyshire,  XXXVUI. 

5,  7, 10, 11, 12,  14,  16;  XXXIX.  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  14 ;  XLIL  11.    DenWgh- 

■liire,  m.  10,  13, 14;  IV.  1  and  5,  6,  7,  9,  10;  VI.  1,  2.  3,  6,  9,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16; 
yil. 2, 3, 4, 8.11, 12,15;  XII.  5,7;  XVI. 2, 6. 7.8,10, 11, 15;  XIX.  5,7:  XXIII. 3, 4, 

8,  12 ;  XXIV.  5, 6, 15 ;  XXV.  1(3 ;  XXX.  4  ;  XXXI.  3, 7, 8, 12 ;  XXXII.  3, 5,  G,  9, 11, 
13,  14;  XXXIV.  15,  16;  XXXV.  6.  Olamorganihire,  XI.  5;  XVIII.  6.  9,  10; 
XXVU.  12 ;  XXXVI.  1, 11 ;  XLII.  6 ;  XLVI.  6, 9, 10, 13.    Northamptonshire,  LIV. 

6,  10.15;LVIU.1;LIX.  1G;LX.9,12,16;LXII.2,6,15,16;  LXIII.  3, 10, 1 1,13  ; 
IXIV.  4 ;  LXV.  1, 2 ;  LXVI.  2.  Hotts,  XIV.  4 ;  XXV.  15, 16 ;  XXX.  4 ;  XXXIV. 
12.     Oxfordshire,  II.  14,  15 ;  lU.  5.  6 ;  IV.  4,  8,  9, 10,  12,  15,  16 ;  V.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9, 

10,  11, 13,  14,  15,  16;  VI.  1 ;  VII.  15, 16;  VIII.  4,  7,  8,  11,  12.  14,  15,  16;  IX.  1, 
2,  4,  5,  6, 7,  8,  9,  10,  12, 14.  15  ;  X.  1,  2,  5.  6,  9,  10,  13. 14, 15, 16 ;  XI.  8,  10,  11,  13 ; 
Xlt  9 ;  XIII.  3,  4,  7,  8 ;  XIV.  1.  2,  3,  5,  6,  8, 12 ;  XVI.  2.  WUtshire,  IV.  16;  V. 
14;  VII.  7,8, 11. 12,  14,  15;  VIII.  7,  8;  IX.  9.  13,  16;  X.  4,  6;  XL  6,  10,  14; 
XIL  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8, 10,  11,  12, 13, 14, 15;  XIIL  5, 10 ;  XIV.  1,  2,  3 ;  XVIII.  4,  8; 
XEX.  1,  5,  9 ;  XXm.  14,  15,  16 ;  XXIX.  4 ;  XXX.  1,  5.  Staffordshire,  XIV.  16 ; 
XVIII.  1 ;  XX.  11.    3f.  each, 

England  and  Wales,  4  miles  to  an  inch,  revised  and  re-nnmbered  sheets :— (1  and 
2),  3, 13,  17  (20  and  24).     1«.  6d.  eaoh, 

MisoellaDeons:— County  Diagrams,  scale  2  miles  to  1  inob,  printed  in  colours, 
showing  unions,  boroughs,  sanitary  dibtricts,  and  civil  parishes ;  also  the  ^  scale 
sheet  limits,  viz.  Anglesey,  Bedford,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen- 
shire, Derby,  Yorkshire  (East  Biding),  Flint,  Herts,  Huntingdon,  Leicester, 
Middlesex,  Montgomerybhire,  Notts,  Badnor,  Butland;  also  3  miles  to  1  inch, 
Lincoln  and  Sussex.  39.  each, 
(JK  8ian/ordf  AgerU.) 

EnglMid  and  Wales.  Bartholomew. 

Bartholomew's  Beduoed  Ordnance  Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  Scale  1 :  126,720 
or  2  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheet  3,  Cumberland.  J.  Bartholomew  &  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh.   Price  2s.  mounted  on  doth,     Preeenied  by  the  Publishers. 

ASIA. 

!ldiAa  OoTsmment  BuzTsys.  EuTTsyor-Oeneral  of  India. 

Indian  Atlas,  Quarter-sheets,  4  miles  to  an  inch.    No.  66  s.w.,  parts  of  districts 

BIjnor,  Almora,  Naini  Tal  and  Garhw&I,  and  Native  State  of  Tebri  Garhwal  (N.W. 
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Provinces),  additioDS  to  1899;    76  n.e.,  parts  of  districts  Kam&l,  Nellore,  and 
Kistna  (Madras  Presidenoy),  1898 ;  77  n.w.,  parts  of  districts  Eamal,  AnanUjrar, 
Giiddapab,  and  Nellore  (Madras  Presidency),  1899. — Skeleton  Map  of  India,  64 
miles  to  an  inch.     1899.    2  sheets.— Assam,  48  miles  to  an  inch.    2nd  edition, 
1899. — Punjab  and  surrounding  countries,  skeleton  map,  32  miles  to  an  inch. 
Additions  and  corrections  to  1899. — Sind  Survey,  1  mile  to  an  inoh.    No.  3S, 
diiitrict  Karachi,  Season  1894-97;  77a,  part  of  Kalit  (Baluchist&n)  and  distriot 
Dera  Gbizi  Khdn  (Punjab),  Season  1897-98 ;   87  (Preliminarj  issne),  districti 
Hyderabad  and  Thar  and  Pirkar,  Season  1896-97.— Central  India  and  Rajpotfoa 
Survey,  1  mile  to  an  inoh.    No.  474,  parts  of  district  Mirzapur  (N.W.  Prorinoet). 
and  Native  State  of  Bewah  (O.I.  Agency),  Seasons  1864-65.  1881-82,  and  1888.- 
Soiith   Eastern   Frontier,  4   miles  to  an  inch.     No.  5  8.w.  (6th  editX  Seasons 
1886-92.— Upper  Burma,  16  miles   to  an  inch.     2  sheets  (2nd  edit).— Distriet 
Darbhanga,  Seasons  1846-49,  4  miles  to  an  inch.     Corrections  to  1899.— His 
Highness  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  including  the  Assigned  Districts  of  Berar,  16 
miles  to  an  inch.     2  sheets.    Additions  and  corrections  to  1898. — Hill  Tippers, 
Bengal,  8  miles  to  an  inch.    Corrections  to  1899. — District  Bohtak,  Punjab,  8  miles 
to  an  inch.     1899.— Chart  of  Triangulation  and  Traverse.    No.  12,  Party  (Bind), 
2  miles  to  an  inch.    Sheets  77  and  77a,  parts  of  Eal&t  (Baluchistin);  Nos.  86, 87, 
88,  106  (Sind),  Seasons  1896-98.— Assam,  Index  Map  showing  scales  of  publicadon. 
1899. — Conventional  signs  for  Cadastral  Maps. — Pretented  by  R,M,  Seerdarg  o/ 
State /or  India,  through  the  India  Office. 

APBICA. 
South  Africa.  Wood  and  OrtUif. 

Map  of  the  Orange  Free  Stnte,  southern  part  of  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  Basutoland, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Cape  Colony.  Scale  1 :  1,267,200  or  20  stat  miles  to  an 
inch.    Wood  and  Ortlepp,  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg.    London :  E.  Stanford. 

This  map  will  be  useful  for  reference  in  following  the  movements  of  troops  in  Sontb 
Africa.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  the  southern  part  of 
the  Transvaal,  Basutoland,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Ca|ie  Colony.  Inset  plans  an 
given  on  enlarged  scales  of  Pretoria,  Johannesburg.  Bloemfontein,  Kimberley,  Mafeking, 
Ladysmith,  Dundee,  and  a  small  general  map  of  South  Africa.  Although  more  namei 
of  places  are  given  than  is  usual  on  maps  of  this  scale,  they  are  dearly  written,  and  do 
not  give  the  map  the  appearance  of  being  overcrowded.  Bail  ways  are  printed  in  blaflk, 
roads  in  red,  and  hills  in  brown. 

OBHEBAL. 
World.  Diokinsoii  aad  Andztwi 

The  ^'  Diagpram  "  Series  of  Coloured  Hand  Maps.  Designed  by  B.  B.  Dickinson, 
M.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  and  A.  W.  Andrews,  m.a.,  f.r.g.s.  London:  George  Philip  &  Son. 
Price  Id.  each.    Presented  by  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Andrews, 

This  series  of  orographically  coloured  maps,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list,  should 
prove  useful  in  schools.  Names  of  places  are  purposely  omitted,  but  spots  indioating 
the  positions  of  the  principal  places  are  shown.  As  the  maps  have  been  carefully  oom* 
piled,  and  can  be  purchased  for  one  penny  each,  they  will  no  doubt  soon  come  into 
general  use  for  the  purposes  of  geographical  instruction.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Ons 
maps : — 

Europe,  Germany,  Italy,  Austrian  Empire,  the  Netherlands,  Balkan  Peninsula, 
British  Isles,  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  London  District,  Franoe,  Wales, 
Asia,  S.E.  Asia,  Indian  Empire,  Palestine,  Africa,  South  Africa,  North  Ajnerica,  Britifh 
North  America,  South  America,  Australia. 

World.  Djia. 

Two  charts  of  the  world  showing  Isobars  and  Wind  for  January  and  February,  asd 
June  and  July.  A.  Ilyin,  St.  Petersburg.  (In  Bussian  characters.)  Pre9aUed  bf 
tfic  Fttblisher. 

World.  Vivien  de  Saint  XartiA  mad  Sekradir 

Atlas  Universel  de  Geographic.  Ouvrage  commence  par  H.  Vivien  de  Saint 
Martin  et  continue  par  Fr.  Schrader.  Paris :  Librairie  Hachette  et  Gie.  Sheets: 
Europe  Centrale,  Inde  M^ridionale.  Price  2  fr.  each.  Pre§etUed  6y  the  Ps^ 
Ushers. 

CHABT8. 

Admiralty  Charts.  Hydrographio  Deputmsnt,  Admlnlty. 

Charts    and   Plans  published    by  the    Hydrographic    Department^    Admiralty, 
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January   and    February,    1900.      PreterUed  by    the   Bydrographie    DepartmenU 
AdmircUty. 
No.  Inches. 

8110  m  =  3-9     Scotland,  east  coast :— Cromarty  Firth.    28.  6d. 
8129  m  =  0-92  Arctic  Ocean  .—Yngorski  strait    U.  6d. 

703  m  =  7'9     Plans  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America :— La  Gunira  harbour. 

U. 

8111  m  =  3*9     Isthmus  of  Panama : — Colon  or  Navy  bay.     la.  6d, 
3108  m  =  0*25  Brazil :— Rio  Doce  to  cape  St.  Thom^.    2«.  6d. 

8120  m  =  0*36  United  States,  west  coast  .-—Bodega  head  to  Abalone  point  28.  6d. 
3121  m  =  0'36  United   States,    west   coast : — Abalone  point   to  Beddina:   rock. 

28,  ed. 
8103  m  =  0-75   Bay  of  Bengal  :~North  part  of  North  Andaman  island,  with 

adjacent  channels.    2f.  (Id. 
QioQ  m  ./^''^\  Anchorages  on  the  south  and  west  coasts  of  Celebes : — Pare  Pare 
^^^™--\0-7/      bay.    Laikang  and  Malasoro  bays.     1«.  6d. 
1339  m  =  1*42  Samoa  or  Nayigator  islands: — North  coast  of  Upolu.     U.  6d. 

580  Strait  of  Georgia,  sheet  2.    New  plan  : — Tribune  bay. 

1457  Anchorages  in  Alaska.    New  plan : — Doris  and  Anchorage  bays. 

2975  Anchorages  on  the  west  coast  of  Yezo  island.    Plan  added  : — 

Mashike  Hakuchi. 
979  Islands    between    lOO^'   east   and    150°    west   longitude.      Plan 

added :— Manahiki  island  anchorage. 
CJ.  D.  Palter,  Agent) 

Charts  Cancellsd. 

No.  Cancelled  bv  Ko. 

2962  Plan  of  Yugorski  straitmew  plan. 

on  this  chart.  j     Yugorski  strait 3129 

2632  Plan  of  Latakiya  on  this 
chart. 
513  Plan  of  La  Guaira  har-lNew  plan. 

bonr  on  this  chart.  /     La  Guaira 703 

1493  Plans  of  Colon  or  Navyljjg^    j^j^ 

bay^and  port  Colon  on  this      Co^q  or  Navy  Uy 3111 

1457  Plan    of    Chignik    bay, t  New  plan. 

anchorage  on  this  sheet         /     Doris  and  Anchorage  bays 1457 

2662  Plans  of  Pareh  Pareh  bay  Ij^^^  ^^^^^ 

and^^Malasoro    bay  on    thisV    pians  on  south  and  west  coasts  ot  Celebes  3128 

1339  North  coast  of  Upolo.       \^®J  ^}\^^'    ,    .  t,     ,  ,  ,„^ 

^  j    North  coast  of  Upolo 1339 

Charts  that  hare  recelTed  Important  Corrections. 

No.  2929,  Atlsntio  ocean  :— Currents.  1188,  The  World:— Coal  and  Telegraph 
chart.  240,  England,  south  coaot: — Hamoaze.  62b,  Channel  islands :— Jersey. 
2273,  White  sea,  ^>heet  v.  2274,  White  sea.  Sheet  vi.  2353,  France,  west  coast  :— 
Bade  de  Croisio  to  Presqu' ile  de  Quiberon.  1131,  Island  of  Corsica.  2802,  Gicece, 
east  coast : — Euripo  town  and  strait.  223  %  Bluck  sea  : — Odessa  to  Sevastopol.  1774, 
Falkland  islands  : — Stanley  harbour.  2818,  United  States,  ea»t  coast: — Hampton 
roads  and  Elizaheth  river.  2044,  Brazil : — Ilha  Grande  and  Sapetiba  bays.  2531, 
United  States,  west  coast:— Cape  Mendocino  to  Vancouver  island.  1917,  Van- 
couver island.  2689,  British  Columbia: — Uaro  and  liosario  Htraits.  643,  Africa, 
south  coast :— Port  Natal.  685,  Africa,  east  coast : — Baznruto  bay.  Limpopo  river. 
253,  Gulf  of  Aden  :— Jebel  Jan  to  Shab  Kulangarit.  2403,  Singapore  siruic  984, 
Eastern  archipelago: — Surabaya,  Bali,  and  Sapudi  straits.  947,  Borneo: — Vic- 
toria harbour.  214,  Solomon  islands.  2637,  Strait  of  Makassar,  south  part  2662, 
Eastern  archipelago: — Ports  in  Mdkacsar  strait.  2562,  China: — Canton  river. 
166,  China  : — Pagoda  ancl<orage  and  approaches.  452,  Jitpan  :~Yezo  island.  996, 
Japan  : — Kii  channel  to  Yedo.  1016,  Australia,  souih  (\>abt :— Comer  inlet  to  Gabo 
island.  205  K  New  Zealand  :— Cook  strait  and  coast  to  Cnpe  Egmont.  2535,  New 
Zealand: — Mao ukiiu  harbour  to  Cape  Eguiont.  1469,  Solomou  islnnds:— Guadal- 
canar  Hud  Florida  islands.  265ri,  Solomon  islands:— Gavutu  and Tulagi  harbours. 
1378,  Sandwich  islands : — Honolulu  harbour. 

(/.  D.  Potter,  Agent.) 
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(22)  Yalle  Nnevo;  (23)  River  Chubut;  (24)  Mania  forest,  on  both  aides  of  rirer 
MaSioales;  (25)  Lake  Todos  los  Santos;  (26)  Lower  0)rcoTado  rirer;  (27)  Bifer 
Ghubnt  in  the  Muiten  valley;  (28)  Valley  of  river  Lenca;  (29)  Upper  Manso  yallcy; 
(30)  Burned  wood  and  **  Magui  *'  shrubbery  in  the  narrows  of  the  Puelo  valley  ;  (31) 
Settler's  house,  Valle  Nuevo;  (32)  Narrows  of  river  Puelo;  (33)  First  bij;  rapid  of 
Uie  Aisen  river ;  (34)  Mount  Tronador  and  the  Puelo  glaciers ;  (35)  Valley  of  the 
upper  river  Futaleufu ;  (36)  Port  Tangbac  in  the  Chonos  archipelago ;  (37)  Destroyed 
mani  wood  in  the  Ma&iuales  valley;  (38)  Bocky  narrows  in  the  Maniuales  valley : 
(39)  Biver  Cisnes  and  Mount  Pyramide ;  (40)  Biver  Aisen  near  its  month  and  Munot 
Maca ;  (41)  The  "  Boquete  "  parting  the  waters  between  the  Puelo  and  Chabut  basins; 
(42)  Bapid,  river  Ai^n ;  (43)  The  "  Boquete  "  parting  the  waters  between  the  Puelo 
and  Ghubnt  basins ;  (44)  Snowy  range,  bordering  Valle  Nuevo ;  (45)  Forest  in  the 
Central  CHsnes  valley ;  (46)  Bemains  of  an  ancient  settlement  in  Port  T>«ngbao ;  (47) 
Bapid  and  narrows,  river  Manso ;  (48)  Upper  Ma&inales  valley ;  (49)  Water-parting 
region  between  rivers  Cisnes  and  Apnlen ;  (50)  Biver  Puelo  in  its  lower  course,  and 
Mount  Yate;  (51)  Biver  Oorrentoso;  (52)  Torrentes  valley;  (53)  Juucti* n  of  rivers  fj 
Simpson  and  Maiiiuales,  and  Flores  island  ;  (54)  Lake  Totoral  and  Puelo  valley ;  (55)  >  i 
Bapid  in  river  Cisnes;  (56)  Lake  Joije;  (57)  Glacier-covered  range  dividing  the 
waters  between  Lake  Fontana  and  river  Mafiioales :  (58)  Lower  valley  of  the  river 
Manso;  (59)  The  *'Porton,"  upper  Maiiiuales  valley;  (60)  Lower  valley  of  rirer 
Cisnes;  (61)  Western  entrance  to  the  narrows  of  river  Cisnes;  (62)  River  terraeei, 
upper  Cisnes  valley ;  (63)  Cedro  wood,  Puelo  valley ;  (64)  Biver  Tictoc ;  (65)  Wttte^ 
dividing  region  between  rivers  Pico  and  Chergue ;  (66)  Outlet  of  Lake  Puelo ;  (67) 
Lower  valley  of  river  Aisen;  (68)  Biver  terraces,  Cibues  valley;  (69)  Scenery  uf  a 
Sub-Andine  valley ;  (70)  Destroyed  maniu  wood,  covering  the  bed  of  the  MMuiuales 
river ;  (71)  The  Estancia  Maiten  ;  (72)  Maiten  valley  aod  the  Cordillera  ranfres ;  (73) 
Cedro  wood  in  the  Puelo  valley ;  (74)  Water-parting  range  between  rivers  Pulena  and 
Ninehnan  ;  (75)  Biver  Fenix  flowing  into  Lake  Buenos  Aires ;  (76)  Scenery  borderins 
river  Manso;  (77)  Marching  in  the  Nuevo  valley;  (78)  Valley  of  river  Futaleafo: 
(79)  Largo  Maiten  tree,  Valley  Nuevo;  (80)  Water-dividing  region  between  riven 
Pico  and  Chergue;  (81)  The  "Morro,"  Cisnes  valley;  (82)  Volcano  Csonio;  (83) 
Lower  valley  of  river  Cisnes;  (84)  Corral  of  Puelo  valley,  with  terraces  of  fonnrr 
river-levels ;  (85)  Mount  Caceres ;  (86)  Port  Carter,  mouth  of  the  river  Clones ;  (87) 
Puelo  valley  and  Cordilleras,  from  Monnt  Observacion ;  (88)  Crossing  river  Cisnes  on 
a  raft ;  (89)  Water-partin^^  gap  in  the  Caquel  range  between  the  rivers  Trka  aod 
Corintos;  (90)  Water-dividing  region  between  rivers  Pico  and  Chergue;  (91)  Western 
entrance  to  the  river  Puelo  narrows;  (92)  Lana  Caceres;  (93)  Bapid,  lower  C'huh 
river;  (94)  A  lagoon  in  the  Maiiiuales  valley;  (95)  Biver  terraces  in  Cisnes  valley; 
(96)  Water-parting  region  between  rivers  Cisnes  and  Shamon;  (97)  Biver  B<lgraao; 
(98)  Caiion-like  formation  of  the  Ma&iuales  valley;  (99)  C)orcnrado  river;  (100) 
Affluent  of  river  Cisces;  (101)  Upper  Maniuules  valley;  (102)  South  border  of  the 
great  basaltic  tableland,  seen  from  Sillo  valley ;  (103)  Western  extremity  of  the  upper 
Puelo  lakes. 

Upper  Nile.  Btsntoa 

Nine  photographs  of  the  Upper  Nile  above  Fashoda,  showing  **  Sudd,*'  and  three 
of  natives,  by  Major  E.  A.  Stanton.     Freaented  by  Major  E,  A,  Stanton, 

This  interesting  set  of  photographs  shows,  principally,  the  sudd  on  the  upper  Nile 
and  its  tributaries ;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  photographs  of  natives  and  thiir 
dwellings.    Tho  following  is  a  list  of  their  titles : — 

(1)  ISudd  comini;  down  the  White  Nile  near  Lake  No;  (2)  Sudd  islands  drifting 
down  stream ;  (3)  White  Nile  near  Sobat :  drifting  sudd ;  (4)  Wind  breaking  pieces  of 
sudd ;  (5)  Coinpoeition  of  the  sudd  on  the  Bahr  ez  Zeraf;  (6)  Denka  wai-dau<*c ;  (7) 
Camp  on  White  Nile,  25  miles  north  of  Fashoda;  (8)  On  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  ei 
Zeraf ;  (9)  Lake  No  and  sudd  coming  out  of  Bahr  el  Gbazal ;  (10)  Piece  of  sudd  being 
broken  up;  (11)  A  Denka  man ;  (12)  Shieluks  at  Fashoda. 

N.B.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  ooUeotioii  of  Photo- 
graphs which  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  FellowB 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  usefia  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  Idf 
address  are  given. 
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(22)  Yalle  Nuevo;  (23)  River  Chnbat;  (24)  Mania  forest,  on  both  sides  of  rirer 
Maiiiuales;  (25)  Lake  Todoa  los  Santos;  (26)  Lower  Ooroovado  riTer;   (27)  BiTer 
Ghubut  in  the  Muiten  valley;  (28)  Valley  of  river  Lenca;  (29)  Upper  Manso  vallf^y; 
(30)  Burned  wood  and  **  Magui  *'  shrubbery  in  the  narrows  of  the  Poelo  valley  ;  (31) 
Settler's  house,  Valle  Nuevo ;  (32)  Narrows  of  river  Puelo ;   (33)  First  bi^  rapid  of 
the  Aisen  river ;  (34)  Monnt  Tronador  and  the  Puelo  glaciers ;  (35)  Valley  of  the 
upper  river  Fntaleufu  ;  (36)  Port  Tangbac  in  the  Chonos  archipelago ;  (37)  Destroyed 
mani  wood  in  tbe  Maninales  valley:  (38)  Bocky  narrows  in  the  Maiiiaales  valley; 
(39)  Biver  Cisnes  and  Monnt  Pyramide ;  (40)  Biver  Aisen  near  its  mouth  and  Moant 
Maca ;  (41)  The  "  Boquete  "  parting  the  waters  between  tbe  Puelo  and  Chubut  basins; 
(42)  Bapid,  river  Ai^en;  (43)  The '^  Boquete "  parting  the  waters  between  tbe  Puelo 
and  Ghubut  basins ;  (44)  Snowy  range,  bordering  Valle  Nuevo ;  (45)  Forest  in  tbe 
Central  Olsnes  valley ;  (46)  Bemains  of  an  ancient  settlement  in  Port  Tnngbao ;  (47) 
Bapid  and  narrows,  river  Manso;  (48)  Upper  Mafliuales  valley;  (49)  Water-parting 
region  between  rivers  Oisnes  and  Apulen ;  (50)  Biver  Puelo  in  its  lower  course,  and 
Mount  Yate;  (51)  Biver  Correntoso;  (52)  Torrentes  valley;  (53)  JuDctir>n  of  riven 
Simpson  and  Maiiiuales,  and  Flores  island ;  (54)  Lake  Totoral  and  Puelo  valley;  (55) 
Bapid  in  river  Cisnes;  (56)  Lake  Joije;  (57)  Glacier-covered  range   dividing  the 
waters  between  Lake  Fontana  and  river  Maiiinales;  (58)  Lower  valley  of  the  river 
Manso;   (59)  The  **Porton,"  upper  Maiiinales  valley;   (60)  Lower  valley  of  river 
Cisnes;  (61)  Western  entrance  to  tbe  narrows  of  river  Cisnes;  (62)  Biver  terraces, 
upper  Cisnes  valley ;  (63)  Cedro  wood,  Puelo  valley ;  (64)  Biver  Tictoo ;  (65)  Wnter- 
dividing  region  between  rivers  Pico  andChergue;  (66)  Outlet  of  Lake  Puelo;  (67) 
Lower  valley  of  river  Aisen;   (68)  Biver  terraces,  Cinnes  valley;  (G9)  Sct^nery  of  » 
Snb-Andine  valley ;  (70)  Destroyed  maniu  wood,  covering  the  bed  of  the  Mnfiiualei 
river;  (71)  The  Estancia  Maiten  ;  (72)  Maiten  valley  aod  the  Cordillera  ranges;  (73) 
Cedro  wood  in  the  Puelo  valley ;  (74)  Water-parting  runge  between  rivers  Pulena  sod 
Ninebnan  ;  (75)  Biver  Fenix  flowing  into  Lake  Buenos  Aires ;  (76)  Scenery  bordeiiog 
river  Manso;  (77)  Marching  in  the  Nuevo  valley;   (78)  Valley  of  river  Futaleafa; 
(79)  Largo  Maiten  tree,  Valley  Nuevo;   (80)  Water-dividing  region  between  riven 
Pico  and  Chergue;  (81)  The  "Morro,"  Cisues  valley;   (82)  Volcano  Osomo;  (83) 
Lower  valley  of  river  Cisnes;  (84)  Corral  of  Puelo  valley,  with  terraces  of  former 
river-levels ;  (85)  Mount  Chores ;  (86)  Port  Carter,  mouth  of  the  river  Ci>nes ;  (87) 
Puelo  valley  and  Cordilleras,  from  Mount  Observacion ;  (88)  Crossing  river  Cisnes  on 
a  raft ;    (89)  Water-parting  gap  in  the  Oujuel  range  between  tbe  rivers  Tt-ka  and 
Corintos;  (90)  Water-dividing  region  between  rivers  Pico  and  Chergue;  (91)  Western 
entruDce  to  tbe  river  Puelo  narrows;  (92)  Lana  Cdcerea;  (93)  Bapid,'  lower  Ci&nef 
river;  (94)  A  lagoon  in  tbe  Ma&iuales  valley;  (95)  Biver  terraces  m  Cisnes  valley; 
(96)  Water-parting  region  between  rivers  Cisnes  and  Shamon;  (97)  Biver  lidgrano; 
(98)  Cafion-like  formation  of  tbe  Mafiiuales  valley;    (99)  (>)rcorado  river;    (100) 
Affluent  of  river  Cisoes;  (101)  Upper  MaSiuales  valley;  (102)  South  border  of  the 
great  basaltic  tableland,  seen  from  Sillo  valley;  (103)  Western  extremity  of  the  upper 
Puelo  lakes. 

Upper  Nile.  Stantoa 

Nine  photographs  of  the  Upper  Nile  above  Fashoda,  showing  "  Sudd,*'  and  three 
of  natives,  by  Major  E.  A.  Stanton.     Presented  by  Major  E,  A.  Stanton. 

Tbis  interesting  set  of  photographs  shows,  principally,  the  sudd  on  the  upper  Nile 
and  its  tributaries ;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  photographs  of  natives  and  their 
dwellings.    Tho  following  is  a  list  of  their  titles : — 

(1)  Sudd  coming  down  the  White  Nile  near  Lake  No;  (2)  Sudd  islands  drifting 
down  stream;  (3)  White  Nile  near  ^obat :  drilting  sudd  ;  (4)  Wind  breaking  pieces  of 
sudd ;  (5)  Composition  of  the  sudd  on  the  Bahr  ez  Zeraf;  (6)  Denka  wai-dauoe;  (7) 
Cump  on  White  Nile,  25  miles  north  of  Fashoda;  (8)  On  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  si 
Zeraf;  (0)  Lake  No  and  sudd  coming  out  of  liahr  el  (ibazal ;  (10)  Piece  of  sudd  beiug 
broken  up;  (11)  A  Denka  mun ;  (12)  Shieluks  at  Fashoda, 

N.B.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  collection  of  Photo- 
graphs which  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Room,  if  all  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  useful  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  hii 
address  are  griven. 
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TWELVE  YEARS'  WORK  OF  THE  ORDNANCE  SURVEY, 

1887  TO   1899.* 

By  Oolonel  Sir  JOHN  FARQUHARSON,  E.O.B.,  R.E. 

Preliminary. 

I  AM  afraid  I  am  about  to  deal  with  a  very  dry  subject.  The  record 
of  the  work  of  a  public  department,  however  interesting  to  specialiflts 
or  to  those  who  have  taken  part  in  it,  can  hardly  be  made  interesting 
to  a  general  audience.  For  it  must  necessarily  in  a  large  measure 
consist  of  dull  figures  and  uninteresting  dates.  As,  however,  it  is  now 
twelve  years  since  any  Survey  officer  has  written  or  spoken  on  the 
flnbject  (the  last  occasion  having  been  when  Sir  Charles  Wilson  read  a 
paper  at  Manchester  on  September  6,  1887),  I  could  hardly  see  my  way 
to  refuse  when  I  was  asked  to  write  a  short  account  of  the  recent  work 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  I  can  only  hope  that  you  will  receive  what 
I  have  to  say  with  as  much  patience  and  indulgence  as  you  can. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  original  in  the  paper.  Its  main  subject 
is  the  work  of  the  Survey  from  1887  to  March,  1899,  when  I  left 
Southampton,  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  preliminary  observations 
on  the  previous  work  of  the  department. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  shorten  the  paper,  and  to  avoid  stating  to  you 
a  number  of  figures  as  to  areas,  which  would  convey  little  information 
to  your  minds,  by  preparing  shading  diagrams  to  show  the  progress 
made  by  the  Survey  during  the  above  period  upon  the  various  branches 
of  its  work.  The  extent  of  the  shading  shown  upon  each  diagram 
represents  the  extent  of  the  work  done  during  the  twelve  years ;  and 


*  Read  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  March  20, 1900. 
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the  sbadiDg  will  enable  yon  to  see  at  a  glance  both  the  amonnt  of  the 
work  done  and  the  localities  in  which  that  work  has  been  proceeding. 

Another  point  which  I  have  desired  that  you  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  criticizing  is  the  variety  and  the  quality  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  maps.  Criticisms  have  been  at  various  times  made  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  latter  as  compared  with  the  quality  of  the  maps  of  other 
countries.  The  Survey  has  no  desire  to  avoid  such  oomparisons.  I 
have  made  a  collection  both  of  the  English  Survey  maps  and  also  of  the 
maps  of  foreign  countries,  on  all  the  scales  available.  These  oollections 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  such  of  you  as  take  an  interest  in  map- 
making,  and  I  think  that  they  will  not  only  enable  you  to  compare 
the  relative  quality  of  the  maps,  but  that  they  will,  incidentally,  also 
indicate  to  you  the  differences  between  the  nature  of  the  work  carried 
out  by  the  National  Survey  of  England  and  the  nature  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Government  map-making  departments  of  other  countries. 

I.  The  Work  of  the  Survey  from  1784  to  1887. 
1.  One-inch  Scale  Surveys.     1784  to  1824. 

The  first  ojieration  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
namely,  the  measurement  of  a  base-line  in  1784,  was  undertaken  as  a 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Gk)vemment  of  France.  In  1783  the 
French  Gk>vernment  invited  the  British  Government  to  connect  the 
Paris  and  Greenwich  observatories  by  a  series  of  triangles.  This 
proposal  was  supported  by  the  Hoyal  Society,  who  recommended  that 
General  Roy,  one  of  its  members,  should  carry  out  the  work.  In  1784  the 
first  base-line  was  measured  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  on  September  23, 
1787,  the  triangulation  having  been  carried  eastward  to  the  coast  of 
Kent,  three  French  scientific  men  met  General  Boy  and  others  at  Dover, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  carrying  reciprocal  observations  across 
the  Straits  of  Dover.  Soon  afterwards  two  stations  on  the  French  coast 
(Blanc  Nez  and  Montlambert)  were  intersected  by  observations  from  the 
two  English  stations  at  Dover  and  Fairlight  Down.  The  result  was 
that  the  distance  from  Dover  across  the  Channel  as  computed  from  the 
Uounslow  Heath  base  was  found  to  be  7  feet  longer  than  the  distance 
as  computed  from  the  French  triangulation. 

From  the  triangulation  of  Kent  thus  established,  a  survey,  on  the 
scale  of  1  inch  to  a  mile,  of  that  county  was  undertaken  in  1797,  and 
the  resulting  map  in  four  sheets  was  published  on  January  1,  1801. 
It  was  a  wonderfully  good  and  accurate  map  for  the  period  at  which  it 
was  produced. 

A  second  edition  of  the  same  survey  was  published  by  Colonel 
Mudge  in  1819  as  Sheet  IIL  of  the  old  series  1-inoh  map  of  England 
and  Wales.  This  Sheet  III.  shows  that  there  was  by  1819  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  English  style  of  map-engraving.    These  old  series 
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1-inch  maps  of  England  and  Wales  were  the  only  maps  prepared  and 
puhlished  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  down  to  1824,  but  they  continued  to 
be  produced,  simultaneously  with  other  surveys,  down  to  1844,  when 
they  had  reached  as  far  north  as  South  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  They 
were,  especially  the  later  sheets,  excellent  topographical  maps.  There 
are  two  specimens  of  them,  the  sheet  containing  Birmingham,  and  the 
sheet  containing  Snowdon,  in  the  portfolio  of  English  maps. 

2.  Six-inch  and  o-feet  Surveys,     1824-1855. 

The  first  advance  as  to  the  scales  of  the  Survey  was  made  in  1824, 
when  surveys  on  the  scale  of  6  inches  to  a  mile  began.  In  1824  there 
was  an  Irish  land  question,  as  there  is  now ;  and  for  valuation  purposes 
the  Government  gave  Ireland  6-inch  maps,  the  1-inch  survey  of  England 
being  meantime  largely  suspended.  This  6-inch  survey  of  Ireland  pro- 
ceeded from  1 824  until  its  completion  in  1 840.  By  that  time  it  had 
been  found  so  useful  for  purposes  other  than  those  connected  with  land 
that  the  6-inch  scale  was  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  survey  of 
the  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  England,  and  of  several  counties 
of  Scotland,  the  1-inch  maps  to  be  obtained  from  the  6-inch  by  reduction. 
These  6-inch  maps  were  engraved  on  copper ;  there  is  a  specimen  in 
the  portfolio  of  English  maps.  They  were  well  engraved,  and  had  more 
numerous  contours  than  the  later  maps.  These  6-inch  surveys  proceeded 
from  1824  to  1855. 

The  towns  in  the  above  counties  were  at  the  same  time — that  is,  in 
1840,  ordered  to  be  surveyed  and  published  on  the  scale  of  5  feet  to  a 
mile.  These  town  maps  were  also  engraved  on  copper,  and  there  is  a 
specimen  of  them  in  the  portfolio  of  English  maps. 

3.  Six-inch,  2o-inchy  and  lO-feet  Surveys  from  1855  to  1880. 

The  next  advance  as  to  the  scales  of  the  Survey  was  made  in  1855. 

In  the  early  fifties  Parliament  had  taken  up  the  subject  of  the  best, 
scale  for  the  National  Surveys,  had  held  various  discussions,  and,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  constitution  of  that  body,  had  come  to- 
various  conflicting  decisions  regarding  it.     About  this  time  Sir  Henry 
James  had  become  Director-General  of  the  Survey.    He  held  very  strong 
views  on  the  subject  of  scales,  lost  no  opportunity  of  pressing  them  upon 
the  Government  and  the  country,  and  in  1855  he  gained  his  point     In 
that  year  the  Treasury,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a. 
scientific  committee,  ordered  that  for  Great  Britain  the  agricultural 
districts  should  be  surveyed  for  the  scale  of  1 :  2500,  or  about  25  inches, 
to  a  mile ;  the  towns  for  the  scale  of  1  :  500,  or  about  10  feet  to  a  mile ;. 
and  uncultivated  or  mountainous  districts  for  the  scale  of  6  inches  to  a 
mile.     The  1-inch  maps  were  to  be  obtained  by  reduction  from  those- 
larger  scales;  and,  later,  it  was  decided  that  the  "Old  Series"  1-inch 
maps,  so  far  as  already  completed,  that  is  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
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Wales  south  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  should  be  superseded  by  a 
••New  Series  "  1-inoh  map  based  on  the  new  large-scale  surveys. 

This  year,  1855,  therefore,  marks  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the 
work  of  the  Survey.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  survey  maps  of  Great 
Britain  which  are  now  in  use  are  based  on  the  new  surveys  and  scales 
decided  upon  in  that  year,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  survey  work 
done  in  Great  Britain  before  that  year  has  been  put  on  one  side. 

From  1855  until  1880  the  Survey  had  a  comparatively  quiet  time. 
By  1880  the  four  northern  counties  of  England  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  Scotland  were  completed  on  the  new  scales.  Some  progress  had  also 
been  made  in  England  in  the  south-eastern  counties  and  in  the  mining 
districts.  At  first  an  endeavour  was  made  to  engrave  the  new  25-inch 
and  10-feet  plans  on  copper,  but  the  attempt  was  found  to  be  hopeless  ; 
Sir  Henry  James  found  that  the  time  taken  would  be  too  great,  and 
that  the  necessary  engravers  could  not  be  got.  The  plans  on  the  two 
largest  scales  were  therefore  published  by  zincography,  the  buildings 
being  coloured  by  hand.  For  these  large  scales  the  zincographic  method 
of  production  hsis  been  found  for  all  practical  purposes  sufficient,  while 
it  is  much  more  rapid  and  much  less  expensive  than  oopper-plate 
engraving. 

Specimens  of  the  earlier  and  later  25-inch  and  10-feet  maps  can  bo 
seen  in  the  portfolio  of  English  maps.  The  latest  of  the  changes  made 
in  the  style  of  these  maps  are  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  of  1892,  alluded  to  later  on. 

4.  Acceleration  of  the  Cadastral  Surveys,  1880  to  1890,  and  Completion  frt>m 
1887  to  1890  of  the  Publication  of  the  Cadastral  Plans  of  Great  Britain. 

By  1880  anew  political  question  had  arisen — that  of  the  cheap  trans- 
fer of  English  land.  A  select  committee  had  reported  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  Ordnance  Cadastral  Survey  was  suitable  for  carrying  out 
this  object,  and  had  recommended  that  that  survey  should  be  immediately 
completed  for  England  and  Wales.  At  the  then  annual  rate  of  expendi- 
ture and  the  then  established  strength  employed  on  the  survey,  it  was 
estimated  that  it  would  not  be  completed  until  the  twentieth  century — 
that  is,  it  would  not  have  been  completed  now.  The  Government  in 
1880  asked  Colonel  Cooke,  the  then  Director-General,  whether,  if  they 
doubled  his  Survey  vote,  he  would  undertake  to  complete  the  Cadastral 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales  within  half  the  estimated  time — that  is, 
if  he  would  undertake  its  completion  by  1890  instead  of  1900.  The 
question  was  a  difficult  one.  To  double  within  a  limited  time  the 
strength  of  a  large  number  of  surveyors  involved  manifest  risk  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  work,  and  accuracy  hsis  always  been  one  of  the  para- 
mount objects  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  But  Colonel  Cooke  faoed  this 
risk.  He  drew  up  a  scheme,  with  estimates,  for  completing  the  work, 
and   organized   the  large  additional  force  which  had  to  be  employed. 
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HIb  confidence  was  justified  by  the  result.  The  iotal  estimated  cost  of 
the  work  for  the  ten  years  was  about  £1,600,000.  It  was  completed 
within  the  time  and  cost  estimated,  and  it  has  stood  the  test  of  accuracy 
as  well  as  the  work  done  before  the  acceleration,  while  the  cost  per  acre 
was  not  increased.  I  do  not  think  that  Colonel  (now  General)  Cooke 
has  ever  received  the  credit  due  to  him  for  this  service.  If,  as  he  might 
very  easily  have  done,  he  had  declined  the  responsibility  of  undertaking 
it,  not  merely  the  Cadastral  Survey,  but  all  the  smaller  scales  would 
have  been  greatly  delayed ;  Devonshire  and  the  Midlands  would  still 
have  been  without  a  one-inch  map  of  later  date  than  the  earlier  part  of 
this  century,  while  any  revision  of  the  older  maps  on  all  scales  could  not 
even  now  have  been  begun,  much  less  have  made  the  considerable  pro- 
gress which  hsis  been  made.  It  is  true  that  the  main  object  of  the 
acceleration,  namely,  the  cheap  transfer  of  agricultural  land,  has  not 
even  now  been  attained;  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  or  of  General  Cooke ;  rather,  I  suppose,  it  is  the  fault  of  our 
system  of  government  by  party.  It  is  true  that  in  1897,  by  some 
happy  accident,  the  present  Government  at  last  succeeded  in  passing  a 
Land  Transfer  Act ;  but,  hitherto  at  least,  it  applies  only  to  the  county 
of  LondoD,  which  had  already,  long  bafore  1880,  had  large-scale  surveys. 
The  application  of  the  Act  to  the  country  in  general  and  to  agricultural 
land  remains  still  a  question  for  the  future. 

But  the  acceleration  of  the  survey  had  caused  another  change  to  be 
made  in  the  method  of  production  of  the  maps.  This  time  it  was  the 
6-inch  maps  for  which  copper-plate  engraving  had  to  be  abandoned. 
After  1880  the  output  of  6-inch  maps  under  the  acceleration  became  so 
large  that  the  lime  and  cost  of  copper-plate  engraving  became  pro- 
hibitive, and  Colonel  Cooke  decided  that  those  maps  should  be  produced 
by  photo-zincography.  Under  this  method  it  was  possible  to  publish 
the  6-inch  maps  not  only  as  soon  as,  but  earlier  than,  the  maps  on  the 
25-inch  scale,  while  if  engraved  their  publication  would  have  had  to  be 
postponed  for  years.  But  the  exigencies  of  photography  required  that 
they  should  be  published  by  quarter-sheets  instead  of  full  sheets. 
Recently  this  difficulty  has  been  got  over,  and  the  6-inch  maps  of  part  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  are  now  being  published  by  photo-zincography  in 
fall  sheets.  Although,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  zinc  maps  can  never 
rival  copper-plate  maps,  the  object  has  been  to  bring  the  former  as  near 
the  latter  as  possible  in  quality.  Specimens  of  the  various  forms  of  the 
English  6-inch  map  are  in  the  portfolio  for  English  maps. 

5.   The  Departmental  Committee  of  1892. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  service  done  by  Colonel  Cooke  in 
1880  have  been  already  mentioned,  but  there  is  another,  which, 
although  not  strictly  in  chronological  order,  may  be  mentioned 
here.     In   1892   the  Board  of  Agriculture  appointed  a  Departmental 
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Committee,  of  wliicli  Sir  John  DoriDgton,  M.P.,  was  the  chairman,  and 
Colonel  Johnston,  the  present  Director-General  of  the  Snrvey,  was 
the  secretary,  to  report  npon  the  work  generally  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  The  committee  was  a  very  strong  one.  It  received  a  large 
amount  of  evidence,  and  made  a  most  valnahle  report,  which  has  in 
every  way  greatly  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Survey.  But 
many  of  their  recommendations,  the  most  important  of  which  have 
been  given  eflFect  to  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  which  have 
either  been  already  alluded  to  or  will  be  alluded  to  later  on,  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  unless  the  acceleration  of  the  Cadastral  Sur- 
vey of  Great  Britain  had  been  completed,  as  it  had  beeu,  before  the 
committee  was  appointed. 

II.  The  Work  op  the  Survey  on  Large-Scalk  Mai's  from  1887 

TO  1899. 

1.  Completing  tlie  puhlication  of  the  Cadastral  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 

1887-1890. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  Survey — 1887 
ty  1899 — with  which  this  paper  has  mainly  to  deal,  and  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  divide  the  account  of  the  work  done  during  that  period  into 
two  heads,  namely,  first,  maps  on  the  larger  scales — that  is,  maps  on 
scales  of  6  inches  to  a  mile  and  upwards ;  and,  secondly,  maps  on  the 
smaller  scales,  namely,  maps  on  scales  of  1  inch  to  a  mile  and  less, 
usually  called  topographical  maps. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  Colonel  Cooke  in  1880  had  undertaken 
that  the  survey  would  complete  and  publish  the  large-scale  or  cadastral 
survey  of  England  and  Wales  by  1890.  By  1887  the  field  work  and 
most  of  the  manuscript  plans  for  the  accelerated  survey  had  been 
practically  completed,  and  little  remained  to  be  done  except  to  finish 
the  publication  of  the  maps.  From  1887  to  1890  this  work  was  pushed 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  Colonel  Bolland,  who  was  then  in  charge  of 
the  Publication  Branch  of  the  Survey,  and  by  1890  it  was  complete, 
as  had  been  in  1880  promised  by  Colonel  Cooke. 

Diagram  No.  1  shows  the  area  published  after  1887.  It  amounts  to 
about  10,000  square  miles. 

2.  Large-scale  Uevision  Surveys,  ordered  1886. 

Apart  from  the  completion  of  the  publication  of  the  Cadastral  Survey 
just  mentioned  (1887  to  1890),  the  principal  work  of  the  Survey  in 
Great  Britain  from  1887  onwards  assumed  the  character  of  revision 
surveys  as  distinguished  from  original  surveys.  In  November,  1886, 
Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson  was  appointed  Director-Grcneral.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  Survey  that  an  officer  so  able  and  disttnguished,  and 
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of  BO  large  a  survey  experience  both  at  home  and  abroad,  took  charge  of 
the  work  at  so  important  a  time.  He  had  practically  to  organize  not 
only  most  of  the  work  which  filled  up  the  period  from  1887  to  1899, 
but  much  of  the  work  which  will  go  on  for  the  next  ten  years.  Just 
as  the  name  of  General  Boy  is  associated  with  the  commencement  of 
the  Survey,  of  General  Colby  with  the  great  triangnlalion  and  the 
introduction  of  6-inch  maps,  of  Sir  Henry  James  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  25-inch  and  10-feet  maps,  and  of  General  Cooke  with 
the  acceleration  of  the  Cadastral  Survey,  so  will  Sir  Charles  Wilson's 
name  be  associated  with  the  commenoemeDt  and  organization  of  the 
work  of  Revision  Surveys  for  Great  Britain,  the  necessity  for  which  had 
long  been  pressed  upon  the  Treasury  by  successive  Directors,  but  which 
it  fell  to  him  to  begin. 

3.  Preliminary  Be-surceys  and  Bevigions,  and  Completion  of  the  Original  or 
First  Edition  25-incA  Maps  of  Great  Britain.     1887  to  1894r-95. 

On  December  22,  1886,  about  a  month  after  Sir  Charles  Wilson  had 
been  appointed  Director- General,  the  Treasury  authorized  a  revision  of 
the  original  lO-feet,  25-inch,  and  6- inch  maps  of  the  Survey  to  be  carried 
out.  Later  it  was  decided  that  maps  on  those  scales  should  be  revised 
at  intervals  of  twenty  years,  and  the  1-inch  maps  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
years.  But  before  the  revision  proper,  that  is,  on  the  same  scale,  of 
the  original  25-inch  maps  could  be  taken  up,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
preliminary  work  to  be  done,  and  the  first  work  to  be  undertaken  was  a 
re-survey  on  the  25-inoh  and  10-feet  scales  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
Those  counties  had,  as  has  been  above  stated,  been  surveyed  for  the 
G-inch  and  5-feet  scales  about  forty-years  before,  and  that  survey  had 
been  reckoned  as  part  of  the  Cadastral  Survey  of  England.  But  it  was 
plain  that  they  were  now  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  Great  Britain,  which  had  been  provided  with  25-inoh  and  10-feet 
maps.     Their  re-survey  was  begun  in  1887  and  completed  in  1892. 

There  followed  a  re-survey  on  the  25-inch  and  10-feet  scales  of  the 
counties  of  Scotland  and  of  the  island  of  Lewis,  which  had  been  sur- 
veyed for  the  6-inch  and  5-feet  scales  over  thirty  or  forty  years  before, 
and  which  were  therefore  on  the  same  footing  as  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire. Their  re-survey  began  in  1892,  and  was  completed  in  1895.  By 
the  publication  in  1895  of  the  last  25-inch  map  of  the  island  of  Lewis, 
there  was  completed  the  original  or  first  edition  of  the  25-inch  survey 
of  Great  Britain,  which  had  been  begun  under  Sir  Henry  James  in 
1855,  just  forty  years  earlier. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  re-survey  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  was  the  immense  development  of  towns  and  urban  districta 
since  the  last  survey.  Practically  the  whole  of  South-west  Yorkshire 
and  South  Lancashire  had  to  be  entirely  re-sarveyed,  the  original  survey 
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being  quite  lost  in  the  nniyersal  additions  to,  and  changes  in,  the  build- 
ings and  streets  which  had  been  first  surveyed.  Although  the  town  or 
10-feet  surveys  were  curtailed  as  much  as  possible,  yet  for  the  two 
counties  they  extended  over  124,745  aores,  requiring  about  3250  plans. 
The  same  feature  occurred  in  the  revision  of  London  on  the  5-feet  scale, 
which  followed  on  the  re-survey  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  It  in- 
cluded the  town  survey  of  116,582  acres,  requiring  about  760  5-feet 
plans.  An  entirely  new  survey  had  to  be  made  of  the  whole  of  the 
outer  ring  of  London.     It  was  begun  in  1890  and  completed  in  1894. 

Be-surveys  or  revisions  of  the  10- feet  plans  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
the  Tyneside  towns,  and  Plymouth  were  taken  up  and  completed  about 
the  same  time.     Their  original  large-scale  plans  were  very  old. 

The  total  number  of  plans  of  the  above  towns,  which  were  completed 
from  1887  to  1894,  amounted  to  nearly  5000,  covering  an  area  of  275,000 
acres,  or  about  410  square  miles.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
scale  of  most  of  these  plans  is  about  40  feet  to  an  inch,  that  is,  large 
enough  to  show  door-steps,  which  are  in  fact  shown  on  them,  the  labori- 
ous and  costly  nature  of  this  town  work  will  be  understood. 

Complaints  have  been  made,  and  down  to  quite  recently,  of^the  slow 
production  of  its  topographical  maps  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  as  com- 
pared with  the  rapid  production  of  their  topographical  maps  by  other 
countries.  The  systems  in  this  country  and  abroad  are  so  dififerent 
that  there  are  no  grounds  for  such  comparisons.  Foreign  countries 
do  not  publish  at  all  such  maps  as  our  plans  on  the  10-feet  or  even 
the  25-inch  and  6-inch  scales;  they  only  publish  topographical  maps 
analogous  to  our  1-inch  maps.  France,  for  instance,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  towns  on  a  scale  of  about  3  inches  to  a  mile,  publishes 
no  maps  on  a  scale  larger  than  1  :  50,000,  which  is  a  little  larger 
than  our  1-inch  map  on  the  1  :  63,360  scale.  The  result  is  that  the 
whole  of  France,  about  206,000  square  miles,  is  covered  by  1100  of 
these  1  :  50,000  sheets.  I  have  had  two  diagrams  prepared,  both  on  the 
same  scale.  One  (Diagram  1a)  is  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  total 
area  is  about  91,000  square  miles,  showing  by  shading  the  areas — 
amounting  to  a  few  hundred  square  miles — for  which,  from  1887  to 
1894,  as  above  stated,  the  Ordnance  Survey  had  to  prepare  nearly  5000 
maps.  The  other  shows  the  area — about  206,000  square  miles,  namely, 
the  whole  of  France  * — for  which  the  French  General  Staff  would  have 
to  prepare  only  about  1100  maps.  A  comparison  of  these  two  diagrams, 
and  of  the  relative  number  of  maps,  shows  the  entirely  different  nature 
of  the  work  done  by  the  respective  (xovemment  map  establishments  of 
the  two  countries'. 


*  It  iB  not  thought  necessary  to  print  this  diagram  of  France ;  any  map  of  Franco 
will  show  the  area. 


AfiEA   FOB   WHICH   THI  aUBVIT   PRBPABBD  4913  TOITR-BOALZ   PLAX*,   18ST-1SH. 
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4.  Abandonment  of  the  Town  Scales,     1894. 

But  the  large  amount  of  work  thrown  upon  the  Survey  by  the  town 
scales  from  1887  to  1894  had  drawn  attention  to  the  great,  and  rapidly 
increasing,  cost  and  delay  which  they  involved.  The  Departmental 
Committee  of  1892  recommended,  after  hearing  Sir  Charles  Wilson's  ^ 
evidence,  that  in  future  all  towns  should  bear  the  cost  of  keeping  up 
their  own  maps  on  any  scale  larger  than  25  inches  to  a  mile ;  and  in 
1893  the  Board  of  Agriculture  asked  the  Survey  what  would  be  the 
relative  cost  of  revising  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  firstly,  if  the  town 
scales  were  retained,  and,  secondly,  if  they  were  abandoned.  The 
answer  was  to  the  effect  that  if  the  towns  were  to  be  revised  on  the 
10-feet  scale  the  cost  of  revision  would  be  about  50  per  cent,  more  than 
if  the  whole  country  were  revised  only  on  the  25-inch  and  6-inch  scales. 
The  Treasury  then,  in  January,  1894,  ordered  that  in  future  these  town 
surveys  should  not  in  Great  Britain  be  carried  oat  except  at  the  cost  of 
the  towns  themselves.  This  decision  was  amply  justifiable,  and  has 
given  great  relief  to  the  work  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Town  surveys 
had  gone  on  from  1855  to  1894,  or  nearly  forty  years.  During  that  time 
every  town  of  any  importance  in  Great  Britain  has  been  provided  with 
either  5-feet  or  lO-feet  plans,  which  it  can  if  it  pleases  keep  continuously 
up  to  date  at  no  great  difficulty  or  expense. 

Specimens  of  these  town  maps  at  various  periods  are  in  the  portfolio 
of  English  maps. 

5.  General  Bevision  of  the  25-tncA  and  G-inch  Maps  of  Great  Britain, 

1894-1899. 

By  1894  the  preliminary  re-surveys  or  revisions  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  the  six  Scottish  counties,  and  the  towns  above  mentioned,  had 
been  completed,  and  it  was  possible  to  begin,  for  the  first  time,  that 
regular  and  general  revision  of  the  original  25-inch  and  6-inch  maps 
of  Great  Britain,  which  it  is  intended  in  future  to  carry  out  every 
twenty  years.  The  districts  which  had  the  oldest  surveys  were  taken 
up  first ;  they  were  mainly  in  the  north  of  England  and  south  of 
Scotland.  The  work  was  of  a  kind  new  to  the  Survey.  Chain  sur- 
veyors had  to  be  trained  to  take  the  original  maps  to  the  ground, 
and  plot  on  them  to  scale  the  alterations  which  had  taken  place,  and 
the  draughtsmen  in  the  field  divisions  had  to  be  trained  to  trace  the 
revised  maps  for  zincography.  The  work  has,  however,  proceeded 
rapidly.  The  rate  of  progress  is  two  or  three  times  that  of  the  original 
survey.  But  there  is  a  danger  for  which  the  Director-General  may  have 
to  provide.  One  of  the  survey  divisions  has  already  been  seriously 
retarded  by  having  to  revise  a  large  town  at  the  town's  expense  on  the 
lO-feet  scale.    If  many  such  cases  occur  either  additions  should  be  made 
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to  the  survey  strength,  or  tke  work  will  not  be  completed  by  1910,  the 
estimated  time. 

In  1896  a  scheme,  based  partly  npon  extent  of  country,  partly  upon 

population,  was  drawn  up  under  which  each  of  the  eight  survey  divisions 

in  Great  Britain  is  the  centre  of  a  district  of  which  it  will  in  future 

carry  out   revision   surveys.     It   is,  however,  liable  to  modification 

*  according  to  the  results  of  experience. 

There  have  had  to  be  changes  in  the  method  of  producing  tlie  revised 
25-inch  maps,  which  are  produced  partly  by  zincography  and  partly  by 
photo-zincography.  The  buildings  on  these  maps  are  now  printed 
cross-ruled  instead  of  being  coloured  by  hand,  a  change  recommended  by 
the  committee  of  1892,  but  which  would  in  any  case  have  had  to  be 
adopted  after  1894;  it  would  be  impossible  without  adding  largely  to 
the  buildings  and  staff  at  Southampton  to  colour  by  hand  the  largely 
increased  number  of  maps  now  printed. 

The  progress  on  all  the  25-inch  and  6-inch  re-surveys  and  revisions 
from  1887  to  1899  for  Great  Britain  is  shown  on  diagram  No.  2.  It  will 
be  seen  that  by  far  the  most  difficult  areas  of  the  country,  and  most  of 
the  oldest  maps,  have  been  re-surveyed  or  revised  since  1887,  but  part  of 
this  area  will  come  within  the  twenty-year  limit,  and  will  have  to  be 
again  revised  before  1910.  I  have,  however,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
included  in  one  diagram  all  the  large-scale  re-surveys  and  revisions 
carried  out  from  1887  to  1899. 

G.  25-in(7/  Be-survetj  of  Ireland.    1887-1899. 

Meanwhile,  while  the  work  of  the  Survey  in  Great  Britain  had 
changed  from  surveys  to  revisions,  the  work  in  Ireland  had  changed 
from  revisions  to  re-surveys.  I  have  already  stated  that  in  1840  Ireland 
had  6-inch  maps  for  the  whole  of  the  island,  and  was  then  as  to  its  maps 
far  ahead  either  of  England  or  of  Scotland.  By  1887  it  was  as  much  in 
arrear  as  it  had  been  ahead  in  1840.  With  the  exception  of  County 
Dublin,  which  had  been  surveyed  and  published  on  the  25-inch  scale» 
Ireland  had  still  in  1887  only  its  6-inoh  maps.  In  the  end  of  the  latter 
year  the  Treasury  sanctioned  the  re-survey  of  Ireland  for  the  25-inch 
scale;  but  it  was  not  until  1891  that  two  additional  survey  divisions, 
one  at  Eonis  and  the  other  at  Cork,  could  be  organized  for  the  work. 
Since  1891  the  progress  of  the  work  has  been  slow.  It  has  been  all  in 
what  are  usually  called  the  congested  districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 
I  have  obtained  one  of  the  maps  of  these  districts  on  the  25 -inch  scale» 
as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  work  that  has  had  to  be  done.  This  map 
has  more  than  fifteen  hundred  enclosures,  or  parcels,  as  we  call  them  on 
the  survey  ;  the  area  of  the  whole  map  is  960  acres,  so  that  the  average 
area  of  each  enclosure  is  about, two-thirds  of  an  acre.  The  Survey  had 
previously  not  met  with  work  so  laborious  in  any  agricultural  or  country 
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district,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the  present  Director-General  that 
he  has  heen  authorized  to  organize  a  fourth  division  for  pushing  on  the 
re-survey  of  Ireland. 

The  diagram  No.  3  shows  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
field  on  the  re-survey  of  Ireland  on  the  25-inch  scale  up  to  March,  1899 ; 
and  the  specimen  25-inch  map  of  County  Mayo  above  mentioned,  as  well 
as,  for  com{)arison,  an  ordinary  English  25-inch  sheet  near  Canterbury, 
and  a  Scotch  sheet,  are  in  the  portfolio  of  English  maps. 

III.  The  Work  of  the  Survey  on  Sm all-Scale  Maps  from  1887 

TO  1899. 

1.  Completion  of  Original  l-inch  New-seriea  Map  of  England  ani  Wales 

in  Outline.     1887-1896. 

Having  now  completed  the  record  from  1887  to  1899  of  the  large- 
scale  maps,  I  will  turn  to  the  record  for  the  same  period  of  the  topo- 
graphical maps  on  the  1-inch  and  smaller  scales ;  and  the  first  of  these 
is  the  first  edition  of  the  new-series  outline  map  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  the  1-inch  scale. 

On  December  31,  1887,  the  outline  1-inch  maps  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  were  complete,  but  220  sheets  of  England  and  Wales  remained 
unfinished.  They  were  completed  in  1896.  All  these  1-inch  maps 
have  been  obtained  by  reductions  from  the  Cadastral  or  large-scale  maps 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  has  been  contended  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  made  an  entirely  independent  1-inch  survey  of  the 
whole  country.  I  doubt  this.  At  any  rate,  I  believe  one  thing  is 
certain,  namely,  that  we  are  much  better  oflF  now  with  the  1-inch  maps 
based  on  the  larger  scales  than  we  should  have  been  if  a  separate  1-inch 
map  had  been  made. 

Specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  the  1-inch  maps  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  are  in  the  portfolio  for  English  maps. 

Diagram  No.  4  shows  the  progress  made  on  engi*aving  the  1-inch 
outline  map  of  England  and  Wales  from  1887  to  its  completion  as  above- 
mentioned  in  1896. 

2.    Progn'88  of  the  1-inch  Hill  Map  of  the   United  Kingdom,  New  Series^ 

from  1887  to  1899. 

Aa  to  the  1-inch  map  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  engraved  hill 
features,  about  40  sheets  of  Scotland  out  of  131,  most  of  them  containing 
only  islands,  about  30  out  of  205  sheets  of  Ireland,  and  about  280  out 
of  360  sheets  of  England  and  Wales,  remained  to  be  completed  on 
December  31,  1887.  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  completed  in  1895.  On 
March  31,  181)9,  about  100  full  sheets  of  England  and  Wales  still 
remained  to  be  engraved  with  hills,  so  that  about  180  sheets  of  England, 
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40  of  Scotland,  and  30  of  Ireland  were  completed  from  1887  to  1899. 
The  estimated  date  for  completion  of  the  entire  work  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  at  one  time  1925,  later  it  was  1910,  now  it  is  1902.  I 
do  not  now  think  the  work  can  he  satisfactorily  completed  by  1902, 
and  I  think  the  Director-General  should  apply  for  authority  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  either  two  or  three  years.  Competent  hill  engravers 
are  most  difficult  either  to  get  from  outside  or  to  train  in  the  depart- 
ment. It  must  be  remembered  that  this  work  once  done  remains 
always  good,  that  great  part  of  that  already  done  has  been  extremely 
well  done,  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  country  from  a 
military  point  of  view  is  already  completed,  and  that,  judging  by  the 
sales,  the  general  public  prefers  using  the  outline  map  to  using  the 
bill  map.  I  have  no  doubt  that  undue  pressure  for  completion  will 
injure  the  quality  of  the  sheets  remaining  to  be  done.  Owing  to 
this  pressure,  I  had  recourse  some  time  ago,  but  only  as  an  experi- 
ment, to  a  firm  in  London  to  push  on  the  work.  Some  of  the  work 
done  by  them  bad  not  in  1899  turned  out  as  satisfactory  as  had 
been  expected.  Unless  their  work  has  since  considerably  improved, 
I  think  that  this  mode  of  accelerating  the  hill  engraving  should  be 
abandoned,  and  that  more  young  engravers  should,  if  possible,  be  trained 
to  this  duty  by  the  Survey  itself. 

Specimens  of  the  English  hill-maps  are  in  the  portfolio.  For  the 
South  of  England  the  hills  can  bo  printed  either  in  black  or  brown 
firom  the  copper  plates.  For  that  district  the  hill  features  have  since 
1 889  been  engraved  on  separate  plates,  and  this  system  will  be  continued 
as  fiir  north  as  South  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Diagrams  Nos.  5  and  5a  show  the  progress  made  with  the  engraving^ 
of  the  hill-maps  of  the  United  Kingdom  since  1887. 

3.  Revisions  of  the  Small-scale  Maps,     Completion  of  Revision  of  the  Outline 
New  Series,  One-inch  Map,  Great  Britain,     1893-1899. 

The  Departmental  Committee  of  1892  recommended  that  the  revi- 
sion of  the  1-inch  map  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  carried  out 
independently  of  the  revision  of  the  maps  on  the  larger  scales,  and  thia 
Teoommendation  has  been  given  efifect  to  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
snd  the  Treasury. 

*  The  revision  in  the  field  of  the  1-inch  maps  of  Great  Britain  was 
begun  in  1893,  but  all  the  engravers  were  not  free  to  go  on  with  the 
engraving  of  this  work  until  the  original  outline  1-inch  map  was  com- 
pleted in  1896.  Thereafter  the  work  proceeded  very  rapidly,  and  last 
Maroh  it  was  practically  completed  for  Great  Britain.  A  large  area  of 
Ireland  had  also  been  revised,  and  part  of  the  revisions  had  been 
engraved  by  Maroh,  1899;  the  same  methods  of  representing  detail 
heing  as  far  as  possible  followed  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  revised  1-inch 
maps  of  Great  Britain. 

No.  VI.— June,  1899.]  2  q 
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Sir  Charles  Wilson 'o  original  oetimate  for  thin  work  was  only  for  a 
revision  of  tJie  1-incb  mai^s  of  Scotland  and  of  aboat  two-thirds  of 
Englatid  and  Wales,  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  to  be  completed 
more  gradually.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  an  excellent  opportunity 
now  preGi.iiited  itself  for  obtaining  a  l-incb  map  on  the  same  umform 
lines,  and  nearly  up  to  date,  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  readily  conciiiTed,  and  obtained  the  aanolion 
of  the  Treasury  to  tbia  work  being  carried  out  at  once  to  completion, 
not  only  for  Great  Britain,  but  also  for  Ireland. 

Diagram  No.  0  shows  the  area  of  1-inch  revision  of  Great  Britaia 
completed  from  l«ii:'>  to  If^yH.  It  amounts,  as  above  stateil,  to  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain,  nnly  some  five  or  six 
sheets  in  the  Uidlands  remaining  to  have  the  engraving  completed  on 
March  ;!1,  1K99. 

4.  RrTigfd  l-inch  Unpg  ./  Scoll'iad,  Irrl'in-l,  iiml  Ihc  Niwlh  of  Englantf, 
wilh  Mith  in  Bioin,.  1898-1899. 
The  revision  of  the  1-inch  maps  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England  was  only  carried  out  on  the  outline  oopper  plates,  and  not  on 
the  hill  copper  plates,  which  contained  both  names  and  detail.  To 
have  carried  out  the  revision  on  these  hill  plates  would  not  only  have 
doubled  the  cost  of  the  engraving  hut  would  have  damaged  the  hill 
features.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  hill-sbeete  are  uurevised,  they 
will  go  out  of  use,  and  their  original  cost  will  be  thrown  away.  The 
difficulty  has  been  got  over  by  preparing  one  zinc  plate  with  the  hills 
only,  and  another  /.inc  plate  with  only  the  revised  detail  and  the  names. 
From  ihese  two  xino  plates,  by  double  printing,  a  map  is  obtained  con- 
taining both  the  bill  features  and  the  revised  details.  As  the  hills  on 
this  revised  map  are  printed  in  brown,  it  is  in  many  respects  clearer 
than  the  original  engraved  hill-map,  especially  in  the  more  mountain- 
ous districts,  where  the  engraved  hills,  printed  in  black,  although 
ver^-  artistically  executed,  are  extremely  dark,  and  obscure  the  names 
and  detail.  The  revised  map  also  has  the  contours,  which  the  original 
hill-map  has  not. 

Two  speciiuena  of  Sheet  54  Scotland  ("  Loch  Rannoch"),  one  being 
the  original  unrevised  sheet  with  the  hills  in  black,  the  other  being  tbe 
revised  sheet  with  the  hills  in  brown,  can  be  compared  in  the  portfolio 
of  English  maps.  This  map  should  be  pushed  on  rapidly  for  Scotland, 
the  North  of  England,  and  Ireland,  as  the  revision  of  tbe  1-inch  maps  in 
the  case  of  those  countries  or  districts  cannot  be  considered  complete 
until  it  is  done.  Only  a  few  sheets  of  Scotland  had  been  published  on 
Maroh  31,  IWIl)  (see  Diagram  No.  7). 

5.  Progress  of  One-inek  Coloured  Map.    Enylaml  and  WaUn.    1893-1839. 
In  March,  1892,  the  War  OEGce  appointed  a  Committee,  of  which  Sir   , 
Charles  Wi1s?n  was  a  member,  to  report  upon   the  best   me. 
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obtaining  a  military  map  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  April,  1892, 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  appointed,  as  has  been  stated  above,  a  Depart- 
mental Committee  to  report  upon  the  work  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
generally.  Both  committees  agreed  that  the  military  map  should  be 
based  upon  the  1-inch  map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  which  should  be 
printed  in  five  or  six  colours,  and  that  it  should  be  on  sale  to  the  public. 
They  also  agreed,  with  some  minor  exceptions,  as  to  the  details  which 
should  appear  on  the  map.  The  Treasury  at  first  refused  to  appropriate 
any  money  for  this  coloured  map,  but  General  Sir  Eedvers  Buller,  who 
was  then  Adjutant-Greneral,  and  who  is  a  strong  advocate  of  maps  in 
colour,  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Treasury,  and  obtained  permis- 
sion for  me  to  divert  £500  of  the  Survey  Vote  to  making  an  experiment 
in  the  preparation  of  1-inch  coloured  maps.  Later  on,  the  Treasury, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  sanctioned  the 
preparation  of  these  coloured  maps  as  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
Survey;  the  map  was  not,  however,  intended  to  extend  beyond  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  until  it  should  be  seen  whether  it  would 
be  taken  up  by  the  public. 

But  colour  printing  from  zinc  or  stone  was  till  recently  compara- 
tively unknown  on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  practical  difficulties  arose 
in  organizing  a  staff  for  carrying  it  out.  The  earlier  maps  produced 
were  not  satisfiictory,  but  a  considerable  improvement  has  since  been 
effected.  Two  specimens  of  these  maps,  one  being  an  early  sheet  con- 
taining Margate,  and  the  other  being  the  Shaftesbury  sheet,  which  was 
one  of  the  last  done  before  I  left  Southampton  in  March,  1899,  are  in 
the  portfolio  of  English  maps.  The  latter  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  former,  and  is  a  good  clear  map.  Diagram.  No.  8  shows  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  these  1-inch 
coloured  maps  up  to  March  31,  1899. 

6.  One-inch  Civil  Parish  Map  in  Colours  for  Great  Britain,     1898-1899. 

Another  experiment  in  colour  printing  has  been  the  production  of 
1-inch  maps  for  civil  purposes  with  the  parishes  shown  in  colour. 
They  are  also  used  as  indexes  for  the  6-ineh  and  25-inch  maps,  and  are 
on  sale  to  the  public,  but  enough  time  has  hardly  yet  elapsed  to  show 
whether  they  will  have  any  sale  as  maps.  Two  specimens,  one  for 
England  and  one  for  Scotland,  are  in  the  portfolio  of  English  maps. 

When  the  next  census  comes,  these  1-inch  maps,  and  a  general  map  in 
colour  on  the  scale  of  2  miles  to  an  inch  for  each  county  of  England 
and  Wales,  a  specimen  of  which  was  prepared  in  1898,  may  be  found 
to  be  not  only  useful  but  necessary.  The  latter  map  was  prepared  at 
the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Both  maps  ought  to  be  of 
great  service  for  all  purposes  connected  with  local  government, 
although,  as  is  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
department   principally   concerned,  appears   rather  to   dread  than   to 
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welcome  the  nse  of  any  kind  of  maps  for  either  its  local  government 
or  its  boundary  purposes. 

Diagram  No.  9  shows  the  progress  which  had  been   made  up  to 
March  31,  1899,  on  the  publication  of  this  civil  parish  maj). 

7.  Maps  an  Scales  smaller  than  l-inch  to  a  Mib: 

As  to  these,  the  present  instructions  of  the  Survey  include  only 
engraved  4-mile  and  10-mile  maps.  Both  of  these  already  exist  for 
England  and  Wales  and  for  Ireland,  principally  based  on  the  old  1-inch 
maps,  and  consequently  not  up  to  date,  while  the  10-mile  maps  were 
only  published  as  indexes  to  the  1-inoh  map.  Neither  could  be  revised 
until  the  revision  of  the  1-ioch  map  should  be  completed.  That  is 
now  done  for  England  and  Wales,  and  in  1898  the  revision  of  the 
4-mile  map  of  England  and  Wales  was  approved,  and  the  drawing 
begun.  The  execution  of  the  original  map  on  that  scale  was 
excellent  and  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  engraving,  and,  as 
it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  get  a  better  executed  map  at  the 
present  day,  while  the  most  important  detail  on  the  original  map  still 
remained  good,  it  was  decide  1  to  revise  the  old  map  instead  of  making 
an  entirely  new  map.  In  view  of  future  colour-printing,  the  size  of  the 
old  sheets  had  to  be  reduced,  and  the  new  sheet  lines  were  made  to 
coincide  with  the  sheet  lines  of  the  new  series  1-inch  map ;  it  was  also 
decided  that  third-class  roads  should  be  shown  in  addition  to  the  first 
and  second  class  roads,  and  that  the  hill  features  should  be  represented 
by  hill-shading,  and  not  by  contours.  These  decisions  were  ariived 
at  after  consultation  with  the  War  Office,  which  places  considerable 
importance  upon  this  4-mile  map.  As  the  outline  edition  must 
precede  the  hills  edition,  no  decision  was  come  to,  or  was  in  1898 
necessary,  as  to  the  method  of  hill-shading  to  be  adopted  for  this  map  ; 
nor  am  I  aware  that  any  decision  has  yet  been  arrived  at ;  but  I  very 
strongly  hope  that  tbe  hill-shading  will  be  by  engraved  vertical 
haohures.  This  cjurse,  in  addition  to  being,  I  believe,  the  best  method 
of  representation,  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  continuing 
for  a  time  the  employment  of  hill-engravers,  who  are,  as  already  stated, 
so  much  required  for  the  completion  of  the  hill-engi-aving  of  the  1-inch 
map.  I  hope,  also,  that  this  revised  4-mile  map  in  outline  will  be 
pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible;  tbe  original  map  in  outline,  even 
when  published  unrevised  some  years  ago,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  maps  ever  published  by  the  Survey,  and  in  its  revised  state 
^ere  is  every  probability,  for  various  reasons,  of  its  becoming  even 
more  popular. 

As  to  the  revised  and  engraved  4-mile  maps  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
«nd  as  to  the  maps  of  the  three  kingdoms  on  the  scale  of  10  miles  to  an 
inch,  they  are  still  entirely  for  future  execution,  and  do  not  come 
'^rithin  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
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A  good  deal  of  the  revised  4-inile  map  of  England  and  Wales  had  been 
drawn  under  the  above  decisions,  and  some  of  it  had  been  engraved, 
before  March  31,  1899,  as  shown  on  the  acoompanjing  diagram,  No.  10. 

Specimens  of  the  old  and  of  the  revised  4-mile  map  are  in  the 
portfolio  of  English  maps.  The  engraving  in  both  cases  is  above  the 
average  in  quality.  The  old  sheets  contained  an  area  of  about  120 
miles  by  90  miles.  The  new  sheets  contain  an  area  of  about  90  miles 
by  60 — that  is,  they  each  include  25  sheets  of  the  new  series  1-inch  map. 

There  are  also  specimens  in  the  portfolio  of  the  unrevised  engraved 
4- mile  maps  of  Ireland,  of  a  photozincographed  (temporary)  4-mile  map 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  lO-mile  maps  of  the  United  Kingdom  which 
were  engraved  as  indexes  to  the  1-inch  maps. 

IV.  General  Observations. 

1 .  The  Use  of  Ordnance  Maps  hy  Public  Departments  and  the  General  Public, 

The  Public  Departments  which  mainly  use  the  Ordnance  maps  are 
the  War  OfiSce  and  the  Admiralty.  The  Foreign  and  Colonial  offices 
have  also  of  late  years  shown  a  greatly  increasing  appreciation  of  maps 
specially  produced  for  them  by  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  curious 
circumstance  is  that  the  department,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  is  most  concerned  with  local  areas  and  their  boundaries  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  to  which  for  good  administration  good  maps 
are  absolutely  essential,  appears  to  have  the  ^eatest  dislike  of  all  kinds 
of  maps  in  connection  with  both  Local  Government  areas  and  their 
boundaries.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  lo  say  that  the  chaos  of 
different  local  areas  and  authorities  under  which  England  has  been 
labouring  for  many  years,  and  from  which  it  is  only  now  beginning  to 
emerge,  is  due  to  the  timidity  of  this  public  department,  and  to  its 
reluctance  or  incapacity  to  make  any  intelligent  use  of  maps. 
Scotland  is  not  much  better  off.  Ireland  is,  in  fact,  hitherto  the  only 
one  of  the  three  countries  in  which  the  public  gets  full  practical 
benefit  from  its  Ordnance  maps.  There  the  whole  of  the  valuation  of 
the  country,  and  all  decisions  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment areas,  are  by  legal  enactment  based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
maps ;  while  under  a  system  organized  some  forty  years  ago  by  Colonel, 
now  Sir  George,  Leach,  upwards  of  five  thousand  estates  have  been 
mapped  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  for  the  Land  Judges  Court.  A  similar 
Ordnance  Survey  organization  should  undoubtedly  have  been  adopted 
for  the  system  of  Land  Transfer  by  maps,  which  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced in  London,  but  other  influences  were  too  strong.  A  new  Govern- 
ment map-making  organization  has  thus  been  established  for  carrying 
out  work  identical  with  that  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  with  the  certain 
result  that  the  cost  of  both  organizations  will  be  largely  increased, 
accompanied  by  an  unnecessary  addition  to  the  cost  of  land  transfer. 
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As  to  the  published  maps  of  the  Sarvey  on  sale  to  the  public,  I  hope 
they  will  always  be  limited  to  the  scales  and  forms  at  present  authorized, 
and  that  maps  on  all  other  scales  and  in  all  other  forms  will  continue 
to  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  The  publication  branch  of  the  survey 
at  Southampton  is  becoming  over-weighted  with  the  work  already 
allotted  to  it,  while  efficient  firms  of  map  publishers  like  Messrs. 
Bartholomew  and  Stanford  are  well  able  to  supply  the  public  with 
maps  on  other  scales  based  on  those  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  accordance  with  public  policy  Ihat  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  continue  the  production  of  all  such  maps,  if  not  even,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  assist  the  Survey  in  the  publication  of  its  own  maps. 
Inferior  productions  on  the  other  hand,  which  are,  unfortunately, 
numerous,  should  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

2.  Style  and  Quality  of  the  Ordnance  Maps, 

Time  only  allows  a  very  brief  allusion  to  this  point.  The  general 
principles  followed  hitherto  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department  have 
been  the  following  : — 

1.  That  the  accuracy  of  its  maps  is  the  first  consideration. 

2.  That  for  scales  larger  than  1  inch  to  a  mile,  the  more  rapid  and 
cheaper  processes  of  printing  from  zinc  or  stone  are,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
sufficiently  good  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  are  practic€dly  enforced 
on  the  Survey  by  considerations  not  only  of  time  and  cost,  but  also  by 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  number  of  available  copper-plate  engravers; 
and  by  the  extent  of  the  publication  establishments  at  Southampton  and 
Dablin. 

3.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  maps  on  the  1-inch  or  smaller  scales, 
copper-plate  engraving  is  in  the  first  instance  essential  both  for  clear 
outline  and  for  the  hill  features,  whether  the  printing  is  done  from  the 
copper  direct,  or  by  transfer  to  stone  or  zinc ;  and  the  engraving  for 
these  scales  should  be  maintained  at  the  original  survey  standard. 

4.  It  follows  that  the  engraving  of  these  small-scale  maps  should 
not  be  unduly  hurried ;  and  this  applies  more  particularly  to  the  hill 
engraving,  which  is  a  permanent  work,  and  which  should  be  completed 
with  as  great  perfection  as  possible,  the  estimated  time  of  completion 
(1902)  being  extended  if  necessary. 

As  to  this  point  of  hill  engraving,  the  system  introduced  in  1889  by 
Sir  C.  Wilson  of  engraving  the  hills  on  separate  plates  is  no  doubt  open 
to  minor  objections,  but  it  has  been  rendered  indispensable  by  the 
recent  demands  for  coloured  1-inch  maps  with  the  hill  features. 

As  to  the  principles  above  stated,  they  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be 
supported  and  corroborated  by  an  examination  of  the  maps  of  foreign 
countries.  The  best  of  these  foreign  topographical  maps  are  in  every 
case  first  produced  by  copper-plate  engraving,  both  of  the  detail  and  of 
the  hill  features. 
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;j.  Sale  of  Mapt. 

On  January  1,  ISO",  the  charge  of  the  sales  of  the  ordnanoe  mapa 
was,  in  accordaoee  with  the  recommendationB  of  a  Departmental  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Hayes  Fisher,  M.P.,  was  chairman,  transferred  from  the  Stationery 
Office  to  the  Ordnance  Snrvey  llepartment.  This  change  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  general  complaints  from  the  bookselling  trade  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  professional  nien  all  over  the  country,  that  they  could 
only  got  maps  by  sending  to  London  for  them.  The  reenlta  have 
hitherto  been  distinctly  successful.  The  net  value  of  the  sales  increased 
from  about  i:i7,700  in  1890-'.'7  to  about  f23,750  in  18y8-9!t,  an 
increase  of  about  33  per  cent,  in  two  years.  But  another  branch  of 
the  new  system,  that  of  sales  through  post-olHoes,  has  distinctly  failed. 
I  believe  the  reason  to  be  that  the  Postmaster- ti en eral  offers  entirely 
inadequate  remuneration  to  tho  postmasters  for  the  rather  complicated 
work  they  have  to  do  under  tho  rules  laid  down. 

■i.   Organization  of  the  DejxiTtmfnl. 

This  has  now  stood  the  test  of  the  cxporiL-nce  of  a  hundred  years, 
and  although  the  Ordnance  Survey  has  been  successively  attached  to 
four  different  public  departments,  viz.  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the  War 
Office,  the  Office  of  Works,  and  now  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  ite 
organization  throughout  hus  remained  practically  uiichauged.  Th8 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  taken,  and  takes,  a  keen  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  snrvey,  and  this  interest  has  iti  various  ways  benefited  and  ad- 
vanced the  work  of  the  department.  But  in  the  future  this  very  interest 
may  easily  entail  not  only  that  advantage,  but  the  disadvantage  of 
undue  interference  as  to  the  details  of  administration.  Ho  long,  how- 
ever, as  an  administrator  of  the  strong  practical  common  sense  of  thfl ' 
present  (1899)  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  remains  at  th« ' 
head  of  affairs,  this  danger  is  unlikely  to  arise.  Nor,  under  the  same 
condition,  ia  it  likely  that  the  present  organirjition  of  the  survey,  of 
its  Bystem  of  pay  and  discipline,  will  be  seriously  interfered  with. 

That  organization  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  absolutely  peculiar  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey  as  a  branch  of  the  public  service.  Its  basis  is  « 
military  establishment  of  some  20  officers  and  some  400  or  500  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers.  To  this  military 
establishment  are  attached  at  the  present  lime  about  2000  civilians. 
'l"he  civilians  vary  aa  to  class  from  unskilled  labourert^,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tree,  to  a  few  able  and  superior  public  servants  at  tlie  top.  Nearly 
all  the  men  employed,  military  and  civilian,  are  trained  to  their  survey 
duties  by  the  Survey  itself.  For  the  field  work,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  Survey,  with  its  frequent  moves  from  district  to  district  or  from 
country  to  country,  the  military  element  is  manifestly  invaluable,  if  not 
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indispensable.  On  general  grounds  also  its  value  is  steadily  increasin 
in  view  of  the  principle  which  appears  now,  with  the  sanction  and  en* 
couragement  of  most  of  our  modem  members  of  the  House  of  -Commons, 
to  be  in  course  of  rapid  application  to  those  branches  of  the  Civil  Service 
which  have  most  Parliamentary  votes — the  principle,  namely,  that  the 
general  tax-payer  ought  to  pay  to  his  civil  servants  of  those  branches 
the  maximum  of  pay  and  pension  without  much  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  work  rendered  in  return. 

5.  Future  Work  of  the  Survey, 

There  is  still  very  important  survey  work  remaining  to  be  completed. 
I  should  myself  place  first  in  importance  the  completion  of  the  edition 
of  the  revised  maps  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  hills  in  brown,  followed 
by  similar  work  in  Ireland;  until  this  is  done,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  the  1-inch  revisions  cannot  be  considered  complete.  Next 
in  importance,  I  should  place  the  completion  of  the  revised  4-mile  and 
10- mile  maps  in  outline  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  to  the  1-inch 
coloured  maps  of  England  and  Wales,  they  are  mainly  required  only  as 
military  maps  of  the  district  south  of  a  line  running  east  and  west 
through  Cardigan,  and  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be 
ipopular  with  the  public,  while  as  to  the  hill-engraving  of  the  1-inch 
map  of  England  and  Wales,  its  rate  of  progress  and  date  of  completion 
should,  as  has  been  stated  above,  be  made  entirely  dependent  on  good 
quality  being  ensured.  As  to  the  large-scale  revisions,  the  heavy  ex- 
penditure on  them  will  always  require  that  close  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  rate  of  progress. 

But  as  to  the  completion  not  only  of  the  work  now  in  hand,  but  also 
of  any  new  work  which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Treasury 
may  sanction  for  execution  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  I  cannot  be  wrong 
in  assuming  that  in  the  hands  of  my  successor.  Colonel  Johnston,  K.E., 
the  reputation  of  the  Survey  for  good  work  honestly  carried  out  will  be 
fully  maintained. 


ColoDel  JouNSTON  :  I  have  ooly  a  very  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  excellent 
paper  we  have  heard.  I  must  say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  I  am  very  glad  it  has 
been  read,  as  it  could  not  have  been  in  better  hands,  and  the  present  is  a  very  good 
opportunity  for  reading  it.  The  Survey,  until  a  few  years  ago,  was  concerned 
mainly  with  large-scale  work;  of  late  years,  more  especially  during  Sir  John 
Farquharson's  time,  a  very  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  small 
or  geographical  work  of  the  Survey,  with  which  this  Society  is  more  especially 
interested.  I  may  say  I  fully  endorse  the  view  of  my  predecessor  as  to  the  im- 
-portance  of  this  small-scale  work.  An  advantage  that  I  hope  may  arise  out  of  this 
paper  is,  that  we  may  get  suggestions  as  to  improvements  in  the  survey  maps,  as 
the  department  has  always  shown  itself  willing  to  listen  to  suggestions  or  criticisms 
as  to  the  maps  produced.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  to-day  from 
members  of  this  Society ;  especially  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  them  as  regards  the 
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coloured  luftps,  lo  which  Sir  John  Farquharson  referred.  The  coloured  msp  will 
Tery  ihorlly  bs  completed  south  of  a  line,  Bpeaking  roughly,  mnniDg  from  Ipswich 
to  CardigiD.  A  considernble  Dumber  of  sheets  are  alreadj  pablisbed,  but  so  far 
the  sale  bsB  not  been  very  greal.  U  may  be  that  the  public  do  not  know  of  them. 
I  would  like  to  remark  an  one  or  two  potatB  r&ised.  Sir  Joha  FarqaharBon  referred 
to  the  dead  weight  of  the  t^wn  surreys ;  Id  the  post  thnt  has  been  a  dead  weight 
on  the  Survey,  and  I  am  bound  lo  say,  if  the  reviaioii  and  resurvi^y  of  towns  had 
conlioueJ,  it  would  ha»e  prevented  the  Survey  doiog  much  other  vslaable  work. 
At  present  we  ure  not  severely  pressed  in  that  way;  Carlisle  and  (irdiffa^e  nearly 
completed,  and  Aberdeen  and  Dundee  arc  both  iuprogreati.  As  regards  Jrelaod,  the 
diHiculty  in  the  resurvey  ia  very  i;reat.  The  fourth  divisioo,  to  which  Sir  John 
FarquharaoQ  referred,  lias  not  been  formed  owin^  to  the  calls  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  due  to  the  present  war.  As  soon  as  it  is  over,  and  we  get  fully  established 
again,  I  hope  the  fourth  Irish  division  will  be  formed.  On  the  other  band,  the 
reviiioD  of  Great  Britain  has  so  far  i>rojrcutd,  that  it  has  been  possible  to  transfer 
ODB  division  from  England  to  Ireland.  As  regards  hill  engraving,  I  may  cay  that 
the  measures  taken  )>y  Sir  John  FarquharBon  have  been  extended,  and  I  hope 
that,  without  any  loss  of  quality,  the  1-inch  hill  map  will  be  completed  by  1002, 
or  very  soon  afterwards.  As  far  as  I  am  coEcemed,  there  is  no  intention  of  sacrificing 
quality  in  any  way.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  indicate  what  the  Survey  has  done 
since  Sir  John  Farquharson's  time.  As  far  as  the  large  scale  i;  concerned,  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  England  is  wilhin  the  twenty-years  iiiuit ;  that  i»,  no  apprr- 
ciable  number  of  counties  have  surveys  over  twenty  years  old.  Scotland  Is  not 
quite  so  satisfactory,  hut  the  few  counties  with  older  surveys  are  teing  taken  up. 
Tlie  1-inch  revised  map  of  Great  Britain  was  completed  last  year.  Wo  are  getting 
OQ  with  the  1-inch  revised  map  of  Ireland  as  fast  as  possible;  the  work  has  been 
extremely  heavy.  The  present  is  based  on  an  old  survey,  end  the  allealiona  are 
extremely  heavy  ;  the  tield  work,  drawing,  and  eDgraving  liave  been  very  slow,  but 
a  cjuarter  of  the  country  hai  been  done.  Tbe  work  is  being  pushed  on  as  rapidly 
as  posuble.  In  England  the  1-inch  hilU  have  beea  already  alluded  to ;  we  have 
prepared  revised  hill  sheets  for  a  third  of  Scotland,  and  1  hope  in  a  year  tbe 
whole  of  Scotland  will  be  published.  As  the  revision  of  the  l-inch  map  of  Ireland 
is  completed,  so  will  the  revised  n]»iiB  with  bills  be  completed;  it  will  go  on 
jiari  j)asiu.  The  revised  4r-mile  map  is  being  engraved  as  fast  as  is  consistent 
with  good  work.  1  hope  within  a  year's  time  it  will  bs  practically  completed. 
Engraving  the  4-mile  Scotland  has  been  commenced,  and  that  will  go  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Ireliind  will  follow.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  dj  anything  with 
the  10-mile  map  yot,  as  it  has  been  thought  better  lo  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
the  l-inch  sud  4-incb  scales.  There  is  one  other  work  I  should  refer  to ;  it 
has  been  heavy— thai  if,  the  woik  for  the  War  Office.  Ordnance  Survey  officers 
and  men  have  been  sent  to  South  Africa  for  survey  work,  in  addition  to  others 
for  ordinary  Corps  work,  and  tiie  resnlt  is  we  are  exlreraaly  short.  In  other  ways 
\\B  have  been  drawn  upiio.  by  men  of  tlie  reserves  and  volunteers  being  called 
out  for  army  service,  and  we  have  had  vary  heavy  demands  by  the  War  Office 
for  maps ;  so  far  we  have  been  able  lo  meet  them,  I  don't  think  I  have  anything 
more  to  say,  except  that  there  is  every  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  that  its  reputation  for  accuracy  and  gooii  work  shall  be  maintainad. 

Sir  Chaiilks  WiLsos:  I  wish  to  express  my  concurrence  in  Sir  John  Farqu- 
harton's  excellent  epitome  of  the  work  of  the  Survey  to  the  present  time,  and  to 
say  hov?  perfectly  I  concur  in  his  estimate  of  the  services  rendered  by  Oeneral 
Cooke  to  the  Survey,  which  have  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  I  should  also 
'  1  what  Sir  John  hag  Dot  ijeen  able  to  ailnde  to  himself,  that  b» 
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conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Survey  during  his  period  of  office  in  an  admirable  way. 
He  hod  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  I  think  he  steered  through  all  of 
them  in  a  most  successful  manner.  One  difficulty  the  Suivey  has  had  to  contend 
with  in  any  new  departure  has  been  that  of  getting  people  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Goyemment  to  understand  what  maps  are  and  what  their  uses  may 
be.  A'i  long  ago  as  1883,  when  I  had  charge  of  the  Irish  Survey,  I  was  struck  by 
the  great  expense  to  which  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland  were  put  in  selling  their 
property.  They  often  had  to  have  25-inch  surveys  made  for  the  purposes  of  the 
court,  and  had  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  cost  themselves.  I  then  advised  the  com- 
mencement of  a  25-inch  survey  of  Ireland,  and  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
boundary  commissioner.  Sir  John  Ball  Qreeo,  and  by  the  authorities  of  the  law 
courts,  but  the  Government  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  large-scale  survey 
in  Ireland.  When  I  was  appointed  director-general  I  again  took  up  the  question, 
and  with  very  great  difficulty  was  able  to  persuade  the  Treasury  that  a  25-inch 
survey  was  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  terms  of  the  Land  Acts  for  Ireland 
to  be  carried  out.  Exactly  the  same  difficulty  occurred  afterwards  with  regard  to 
the  revision.  It  is  impossible  to  get  officials  to  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of 
having  accurate  map?.  At  first  only  a  small  sum  was  allowed  for  revision;  but 
gradually,  when  questions  were  asked  in  Parliament,  the  vote  was  increased,  and 
at  last  continuous  revision  was  authorized.  I  am  glad  that  such  excellent  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  revision.  I  am  quite  sure,  from  what  I  know  of  the  present 
director-general,  that  the  reputation  of  the  Survey  will  not  suffer  in  his  hands, 
and  that  he  will  meet  any  new  departure  or  any  questions  that  may  arise  in  the 
best  possible  way. 

Lord  Beluaves  :  Sir  John  Farquharson  siud  the  Local  Government  Board  did 
not  make  much  use  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps,  but  certainly  those  who  work 
under  them  use  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps  on  every  possible  occasion.  For 
instance,  the  County  Council  to  which  I  belong :  we  have  to  pay  for  them  ourselves. 

Mr.  HuGu  Leonard  :  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  think,  if  the  Survey 
Department  took  a  little  more  trouble  in  making  known  what  maps  they  have  for 
sale,  there  would  be  a  much  larger  sale  of  their  maps  than  there  is  now.  I  have 
been  connected  with  maps  for  many  years,  and  was  not  aware  that  there  is  a 
coloured  1-inch  map  published  until  to-day.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion given  to  us  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted,  and  I  think  if  any  reasonable 
means  were  taken  to  let  the  public  know  what  is  going  on,  the  sale  would  be 
increased,  and  the  maps  would  thus  be  made  more  useful  to  the  country,  which  has 
to  pay  for  them  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield  :  Having  represented  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
eight  years  ago,  when  the  Council  made  representations  regarding  the  Ordnance 
Survey  maps,  I  think  that  we,  who  belong  to  the  Society,  may  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  very  great  extent  to  which  the  recommendations  I  was  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  to  make  have  been  carried  out.  In  the  important  matter  of 
the  use  of  colour  in  maps,  it  appears  that  great  progress  has  been  made.  We  have 
heard  that  there  is  a  very  small  sale  for  coloured  maps;  this  arises  from  want  of 
knowledge  by  the  public.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department 
are  now  doing  everything  they  can  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  live ;  they 
liave  the  same  enemy  that  Lord  Salisbury  Utely  mentioned— the  Treasury,  aod( 
the  Treasury  is  encouraged  in  its  traditional  policy  by  the  extreme  apathy  and 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  use  of  maps,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  Grovemment 
departments,  as  one  of  the  speakers  suggested,  but  extends  through  the  whole 
nation. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Herdertson  :   In  the  first  place,  I  would  suggest  that  it  should  be 
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compulsory  for  every  head  post-office  to  have  an  Ordnance  map  of  the  district  framed 
and  huDg  up  oa  the  walls.  lu  the  second  place,  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  Ordnnnco 
Survey  could  issue  maps  to  schools  at  a  cheap  rate,  !□  tbe  waj  the  Araericao 
GoverDineDt  has  arrauged,  where  the  maps  are  sold  to  teachers  for  school  purpoees 
at  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper ;  I  think  that,  would  contribute  to  tbe  populariza-  J 
tion  of  maps,  and  would  very  much  help  all  Mhool masters,  who  find  the  expenaa  I 
of  buying  maps  very  heavy.  ^ 

Sir  John  FAKQUHAttsoK:  I  had  soiuething  to  say  to  you  about  tbe  sales  of 
OrdDance  maps,  but  I  tiegaD  to  thialc  the  paper  was  very  long,  and  perhaps  you 
would  be  getting  tired  of  it.  Itoughly,  it  was  that  the  Survey  had  bad  tbe  loles  id 
charge  aince  1897.  Formerly  it  waa  in  the  hands  of  three  agents,  aa  you  know — 
Stanford  for  England,  Menxiea  for  Scotland,  and  Hodgea  and  Figgis  for  Ireland : 
but  tbe  Ordnance  Survey  took  it  up  in  18S>7,  and  tbe  results  of  tiiat  change  have 
been  distinctly  successful.  The  value  of  the  increase  of  sales  was,  after  two  years, 
about  thirty-three  per  cent.  But  another  branch,  (hat  of  sales  through  the  pcst- 
office,  has  distinctly  failed.  I  believe  tbe  reason  to  be,  ax  is  slated  in  the  paper, 
that  tbe  Fostmaiter-General  oU'ers  inadequate  rcmuDeratlon  for  the  complicated 
work  the  poatmaatera  have  to  do.  I  lliink  that  you  can  get  the  Ordnance  maps 
at  a  post'OllicG  in  a  fairly  )arge  town,  if  there  is  no  local  ^ent  there  for  tbe  sale  of 
the  maps ;  but  the  postmasters  have  to  write  such  complicated  forms  thst  very 
often  they  make  mistakes,  and  it  is  as  troublesome  to  tbe  Southampton  people 
as  it  is  to  the  postmagters  themselves-  Then,  I  think,  Ihe  postmasters  are  only 
paid  tbe  fnctloa  of  a  penny,  in  tbe  same  way  as  witli  money  orders,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  postmaetera  don't  care  for  the  work.  As  to  making  the  maps  known, 
I  think  you  will  find  that  in  places  wher«  visilors  go,  tlie  local  bookseller  has  a 
local  map  of  his  own  that  he  wants  to  sell,  and  if  you  ask  for  a  map  of  the  district 
you  will  seldom  be  shown  an  Ordnance  map,  but  a  rough  map  that  be  baa  had 
-compiled  himself. 

The  PRE-fiDEKT :  The  maeling  will  wish  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  John 
kFarqiiharaon  fur  reading  his  paper,  and  for  bis  kindness  in  bringing  these  intaresi- 
iing  foreign  survey  maps  here,  which  be  will  allow  to  remain  for  a  few  days, so  that 
a  number  of  people  who  are  interested  in  them  can  examine  them  in  detail.    The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  paper  to  us,  and  all  those  who  care  f<.'r  the  spread  of 
geographical  knowledge,  is  the  paragrdpb  on  ihe  sale  of  maps.     It  is  much  to  be 
,    depkired  that  the  system  of  sale  through  the  luciil  post-olEces  has  failed,  owin^  to 
the  obslruotion  and  the  want  of  interest  in  the  matter  at  the  l.ieneral  Post-office. 
.    Of  course,  if  tbe  pOBtmasters  were  properly  remunerated,  tbe  fates  by  that  means, 
f  cannot  doubt,  would  be  very  large  indeed.    Since  I  was  eiamined  by  the  depart- 
mental committee  of  tbe  Board  of  Agriculture,  1  have  had  a  register  kept  of  the 
.flumber  of  people  who  come  to  eiamine  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps  in  this  room.  ^ 
(It  is  Tery  large  comparatively ;    it   goes  on  increasing  year  by  year,  and  I  haTB^| 
.very  little  doubt  that  most  of  thole  who  come  hero  afterwards  buy  the  maps.    It^| 
.  would  not  bo  of  much  avail,  I  think,  to  advertise  very  largely,  as  the  adrortisementaV 
-.would  not  be  seeo.     I  don't  sec  any  means  of  making  the  existsnce  of  cobured  ' 
,mspa  letter  known  than  those  used  by  the  different  agents  of  the  Survey  Depart- 
,inent.     1  now  ask  you  10  pass  a  vote  of  thanka  to  Sir  John  Farquharton  for  his 
.very  interesting  paper,  ard  for  kindly  showing  us  these  foreign  maps. 
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EXPLORATION  OF  THE  BERMEJO  RIVER  AND  ITS 
AFFLUENTS,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC* 

The  expedition  started  in  two  boats,  each  27  feet  long  by  7  feet  beam 
by  3  feet  deep.  One  was  built  at  the  Ingenio  La  Esperanza,  having 
been  designed  and  its  construction  superintended  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Leach ;  the  other  at  San  Loreno,  designed  by  Mr.  B.  Smythe,  and  built 
by  his  carpenter.  Both  boats  were  made  of  algarroba  timber  and  cedar 
planking,  being  copper- fastened  throughout.  The  first  was  launched 
for  trial  on  the  represser  at  La  Esperanza,  and  on  March  1  she  was 
duly  christened  La  Esperanza^  and  again  on  March  5,  on  the  river 
San  Pedro,  about  two  miles  from  the  junction  with  the  Lavalyen. 
The  other  on  March  3  was  launched  in  the  river  San  Francisco,  about 
2  miles  below  where  the  San  Lorenzo  flows  into  it,  and  was  christeoed 
the  Bertha.  There  were,  besides,  three  chalanas,  22  feet  long  by  7  feet 
beam  by  1  foot  9  inches  deep,  especially  built  in  Buenos  Aires  for  the 
expedition,  from  a  design  and  by  the  order  of  his  Excellency  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  Commodore  Eivadavia,  and  sent  overland  by  rail 
as  far  as  the  station  Pampa  Blanca  F.C.C.N.  (Central  Northern  Bail  way), 
and  thence  to  the  river  in  carts.  One,  the  Ledesma,  was  launched  on 
the  river  San  Pedro  at  the  same  time  as  the  Esperanza  ;  the  other  two, 
the  Lavalyen  and  Sora,  were  launched  on  the  San  Francisco  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Bertha. 

On  March  4,  1899,  the  two  boats  Esperanza  and  Ledesma  left  the 
Ingenio  La  Esperanza  on  carts  to  be  launched  at  the  Paso  del  Pique te, 
about  a  mile  below  the  junction  of  the  San  Pedro  and  Lavalyen,  which 
nnite  to  form  the  San  Francisco.  As  the  road  through  the  forest  was 
found  too  narrow,  trees  had  continually  to  be  cut  down  to  clear  the 
way,  making  progress  very  slow,  so  that  by  sundown  little  more  than 
half  the  distance  had  been  covered,  and  a  halt  had  to  be  called  for  the 


*  Map,  p.  680.  The  following  letter,  dated  ••  Esi^cranza,  San  Pearo,  Provincia 
Jirjuy,  Republica  Argentina,  October  28,  1899,"  from  Mr.  M'alter  Leach,  accompanies 
this  paper : — 

"Thinking  that  they  may  be  of  some  interest  to  jou,  I  am  forwarding  with  this 
report  of  an  expedition  made  by  myself  and  various  others,  whose  names  appear  in  the 
report,  and  plans  of  the  rivers  whose  coiirse  we  followed. 

"  The  idea  of  the  trip  originated  through  a  desire  to  see  if  these  rivers  were  not 
nayigable,  and  bo  facilitate  the  carriage  of  the  products  of  these  northern  provinces. 

'•  The  report  and  plans  have  been  drawn  np  by  Captain  H.  Bolland,  master  mariner 
of  the  Britisli  Mercantile  Marine,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  taking  with  him 
all  instruments  necessary  for  taking  observations,  which  I  think  you  may  be  satisfied 
are  oorrect  A  sketch  of  this  river  with  its  curves  and  length  of  reaches  was  kept  all 
throngh. 

"  If  you  wish  for  any  further  particulars,  kindly  address  mo  here  or  write  my  brother 
Thomas  Leaoh,  the  Harridge,  Rochdale,  Lancashire. 

**  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Walter  Lbach." 
2s2 
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night.  Some  of  the  party  remaiDei  with  the  boats ;  the  others  pushed 
OQ  to  Pique te,  where  the  first  camp  of  the  expedition  was  formed,  lat. 
24°  17'  55"  S..  long.  64°  41'  40"  west  of  Greenwich. 

March  5. — At  daybreak  work  was  resumed,  but  progress  was  very 
slow.  By  about  4  p.m.  a  place  was  reached  where  the  road  passes  clos& 
to  the  river  San  Pedro.  It  was  resolved  to  launch  the  boats  then  and 
there,  which  was  succsssfully  accomplished.  Mr.  Walter  Leach  taking 
command  of  the  Esperanza^  and  Mr.  Stephen  Leach  the  Ledesma^ 
proceeded  with  a  few  men  down  the  San  Pedro  into  the  Lavalyen  and 
the  San  Francisco,  and  arrived  at  the  Piqueto  camp  at  dusk. 

March  6. — At  6  a.m.  the  camp  was  broken  up  and  the  boats  ready 
to  start.  The  Ledesma,  drawing  about  10  inches,  with  Mr.  S.  Leach 
and  Captain  H.  Bolland,  led  the  way,  followed  closely  by  the  Esperanzay 
drawing  about  12  inches,  with  Mr.  W.  Leach  and  Captain  L.  Zorilla. 
After  grounding  several  times,  a  stop  was  made  for  breakfast  on  the 
shore,  and  after  another  pull  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  E.  Smytbe*s  camp 
was  reached  at  about  5  p.m.  Here  was  the  other  contingent  of  the 
expedition,  with  the  boats  Bertha,  Sora,  and  Lavalyen. 

March  7-13  were  spent  in  the  Sora  camp,  a  place  actually  alx)ut 
halfway  between  the  rivers  San  Lorenzo  and  Sora  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  San  Francisco,  in  front  of  Bella  Vista,  lat.  23°  53'  41"  S.,  long. 
64°  36'  0"  west  of  Greenwich.  The  delay  here  was  made  to  organize 
the  expedition,  to  fit  out  the  boats  with  all  necessary  gear  to  protect 
their  crews  as  much  as  possible  from  the  sun  and  rain,  to  load  the 
provisions  required  for  three  months,  and  sufficient  ammunition  for 
defending  ^he  expedition  in  case  of  an  Indian  raid.  Each  boat  was 
furnished  with  a  Winchester  rifle,  a  machete,  a  mosr[uito  net  and  veil, 
and  plates,* cups,  etc.,  for  each  one  of  its  crew.  Also  two  spades,  two 
axes,  two  pickaxes,  mast  and  sail,  sun  and  rain  awnings,  a  small  tent, 
oars,  rudder,  anchor,  lamp,  and  everything  requisite  to  make  the  trip 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  Distributed  amongst  the  boats  were  also 
a  set  of  carpenter's  tools,  cooking-utensils,  canvas,  oakum,  pitch,  nails, 
screws,  tacks,  and  all  necessaries  for  making  repairs.  The  provisions 
consisted  of  salt  meat,  boiled  beef,  vegetables,  ric?,  beans,  tea,  coffee^ 
sugar,  yerba,  and  oatmeal,  all  in  watertight  casks  or  tins.  Bread  and 
salt  were  the  only  articles  in  bags  and  liable  to  be  spoilt^  Th& 
instruments  included  a  chronometer,  sextant,  velometer,  barometer, 
thermometer,  compass,  and  theodolite.  A  medicine-chest  was  supplied 
with  instruments  and  medicines,  and  a  very  liberal  quantity  of  medical 
comforts,  such  as  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  cornflour,  condensed  milk, 
cocoa,  and  oatmeal  biscuits.  Also  one  large  duok-gun,  two  German 
Mausers,  and  several  fowling-pieces.  Each  man  carried  a  large  knife 
and  revolver.  The  boats  were  numbered  in  the  order  in  whioh  they 
had  to  proceel,  as  follows  :  No.  1,  chalana  Ledesma,  draft  14  inches :  in 
this  were  H.  Bolland  and  L.  Zorilla,  nautical  men,  who  together  piloted 
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the  expedition ;  also  W.  Paterson,  doctor.  No.  2,  La  Esperanza,  draft 
"20  inches,  with  W.  Leach,  chief  of  expedition.  No.  3,  cbalana  Sora, 
•draft  13  inches.  No.  4,  Bertha,  draft  22  inches,  with  R.  Symjthe,  second 
-chief  of  expedition.     No.  5,  chalana  Lavalyen^  draft  11  inches. 

Boats  were  tried  with  their  respective  crews,  and  two  small  6-foot 
pnnts  sent  np  from  Buenos  Aires  were  annexed.  While  in  this  camp 
rain  was  experienced  on  various  occasions,  generally  during  the  night. 

March  1 3. — Cloudy,  with  light  north-east  wind.  At  1 1  a.m.,  the  boats 
beiog  loaded  and  everything  ready,  a  start  was  made,  each  boat  follow- 
ing in  order  as  numbered,  the  Esperanza  towing  one  of  the  punts,  the 
Bertha  the  other.  No  great  progress  had  been  made  before  one  or  other 
of  the  boats  began  to  get  intodifficulties,  either  by  grounding  or  running 
against  a  snag,  and  causing  a  general  delay,  as  all  the  other  boats  had 
io  wait  or  send  assistance.  The  Esperanza,  fouling  a  soag,  capsized  her 
punt,  which  got  adrift,  but  was  recovered  by  the  Ledesma,  Shortly  after- 
wards the  Bertha  followed  suit ;  her  punt,  when  recovered,  was  so  badly 
•damaged  that  it  had  to  be  taken  on  board*  Several  articles  were  lost 
or  damaged  ;  amongst  others,  a  box  of  signal  rackets.  At  -1:  p.m.  camp 
was  pitched  for  the  night  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a]  little  «bove 
the  arrayo  Sancelito.  Some  of  the  members  slept  on  board  the  boats ; 
the  others  on  shore,  in  tents. 

March  14. — Cloudy  morning.  Thunderstorm  with  rain  during 
night.  Here  the  two  punts  were  abandoned,  being  left  on  shore,  made 
fast  to  trees.  At  7  a.m.  broke  camp  and  proceeded,  boats  continually 
getting  into  difficulties  as  yesterday.  During  the  afternoon,  the  Bertha, 
while  following  the  Ledesma  through  one  of  the  numerous  false  channels, 
got  badly  aground,  and  had  to  be  partly  discharged  to  lighten  her.  She 
was  hauled  over  the  bank  by  tackles,  working  until  dark  with  crews  of 
Esperanza,  Ledesma,  and  Lavalyen.  The  Sora  was  the  only  boat  that 
took  the  right  channel,  but  in  doing  so,  nearly  capsized  on  a  snag. 
The  Esperanza  got  through  by  taking  a  very  narrow  branch,  where  a 
tree  that  obstructed  the  way  had  to  be  cut  in  two.  At  dark  camp  was 
formed,  Ledesma  and  Lavalyen  remaining  whore  Bertha  was  aground, 
Esperanza  about  quarter  of  a  mile  further  down  the  river,  and  Sora  in 
the  other  channel. 

March  15. — Cloudy  morning.  Little  rain  during  night.  By  8  a.m.. 
Bertha  having  been  floated  and  reloaded,  a  start  was  made.  Picked  up 
Esperanza  and  Sora  a  little  lower  down,  where  they  were  in  readiness 
to  proceed.  After  grounding  several  times,  about  3  p.m.  arrived  at  a 
^ery  shallow  branch,  where  all  the  boats,  except  Ledesma,  returned  up- 
stream about  half  a  mile  to  come  down  another  channel.  Ledesma  was 
«ent  on  to  see  if  another  channel  was  practicable.  She  grounded  several 
times,  but  eventually  got  past,  and  later  on  was  joined  by  Bertha,  and 
<»mp  was  made  for  the  night.     The  other  boats  remained  above  the  pass. 

March   IG. — Light    Eoutherly   wind,   and   fine.     At   7.30   a.m.   the 
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Etperanta,  Sorii,  and  Lavalyen  arrived  nt  tlie  place  where  Bertha  aod 
Lede»ma  were  camped,  having  taken  the  aanie  chatinel  as  the  Bertha,  and 
passing  without  any  difficulty.  To-day  boats  kept  better  together 
and  got  into  lees  difficulties.  At  4  p.m.  came  to  a  shalloTr  pass  where 
all  boats  grounded.     On  getting  aSoat,  camped  all  together. 

Mim-h  17.— Cloudy  morning,  with  rain.  At  (>  a.m.  left  camp,  but 
gronnded  soon  afterwards  for  a  short  while,  boats  getting  together  again 
almost  immediately.  On  leftving  the  coast  where  they  had  stopped  to 
get  together,  the  Liwali/cn  fouled  a  snag  and  capsized,  floating  about 
half  a  mile  down-stream  bottom  up,  yhe  was  eventually  righted,  the 
sand  that  in  such  a  short  time  had  almost  filled  her,  cleaned  out,  and 
reloaded  with  the  recovered  articles.  She  lost  som.^  Winchester  rifles, 
about  2800  rounds  of  ammunition ;  some  of  the  crew'e  effects  and  pro- 
visioDs.  She  also  had  a  plank  stove  iu  on  starboard  bow,  bat  was  soon 
repaired,  so  that  iu  the  afternoon  progress  again  was  made  until  about 
4  p.m.,  when,  coming  to  a  bad  pass,  Egperatixa  grounded  badly  and  conld 
not  be  floated  before  dark.  Sora  and  Laxalyen  remained  by  her,  Ledetmn 
and  B(T//(fi  passed  and  camped  together  about  o'lO  metres  lower  down, 

March  18. — Cloudy,  misty  morning.  Bain  during  night.  Eepm-ama 
and  other  two  boats  floated  oBT  easily  (the  ttver  hadriseu  some  ti  inoh«e), 
aud  got  to  where  Berlha  and  Ledesvw  were  camped.  Beraaiued  all  day 
in  camp  to  dry  clothes  and  rest. 

March  19. — Fine  morning.  Left  camp  at  T  a.m.,  but  groonded  soon 
afterwards.  Esperama  had  to  go  for  about  a  mile  up-stream  to  take 
another  brauch.  She  did  so,  passing  without  any  difficulty ;  all  boats 
arrived  about  i  p.m.  at  La  Pefia,  wheu^  it  was  thought  fit  to  remaiu,  in 
order  to  replenish  provisions  lost  when  Lavalyen  capsized,  at  Senor  Pedro 
Komero's  almaoen,  distant  about  half  a  mile,  aud  to  clean  out,  refit,  and 
stow  boats  ready  for  entering  the  Bermejo. 

March  2h. — Cloudy  morning.  Very  heavy  rain  and  thunderstorm 
during  night.  Hauled  Bvriha  and  Esperama  on  shore  to  examine  their 
hulls,  and  wash  them  out  All  boats  were  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and 
re-etowed,  and  provisions  replenished,  thinking  that  on  leaving  b>.-re  all 
traces  of  civilization  would  be  left  behind. 

Miirch  21. — Overcast  sky,  with  fresh  easterly  wind.  At  2.iiO  p.m., 
boats  being  all  re-stowed  and  everything  ready,  a  start  was  made  for 
Las  Juntas,  where  the  San  Franoisoo  joins  the  Bermejo.  The  distance 
was  covered  in  about  an  hour  without  any  difficulty.  Here  the  first 
rips  were  euconnlered,  and  the  boats  were  in  danger  of  being  swamped 
by  the  waves.  Camp  was  made  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  San 
Francisco,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  junction  with  the  Bermejo.  Lat. 
2:;°  19'  0"  S.,  long.  64°  4'  56"  W.  of  Greenwich.  From  Paso  del 
Piquete  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ledesma,  the  San  Francisoo  flows  in 
a  north-by-east  direction  at  an  average  speed  of  about  4^  miles  an  hour, 
over  a  bottom  of  loose  sand  and  stones.     Its  course  winds,  and  in  places 
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divides  itself  into  numerous  shallow  channels,  studded  with  a  nnmher 
of  snags,  which  are  continually  being  torn  from  its  banks  at  this  time 
of  year,  when  the  river  is  in  a  flooded  state,  and  carried  down  by  its 
current,  to  be  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  shallowness  of  the  stream, 
and  remain  to  form,  in  a  very  few  days  or  perhaps  hours,  a  bank  of  sand. 
By  this  means  the  river  changes  its  course,  and  thus  it  is  very  easy  to 
understand  the  obstacles  this  river  puts  in  the  way  of  navigation,  and 
the  reason  of  the  continual  groundings  of  the  boats  of  the  expedition. 
Likewise,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  crews  of  the  boats  were  not  experi- 
enced men ;  some  of  them  had  never  before  pulled  an  oar  or  seen  a  boat. 
The  lower  section  of  the  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ledeema  to  its 
junction  with  the  Bermejo,  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  at  about  the 
same  rate,  over  a  bottom  of  fine,  loose  sand.     The  water  is  of  a  reddish 
colour  and  thickly  mixed  with  sand,  which  makes  it  unfit  for  drinking 
until  allowed  to  settle.     The  river  is  very  wide  in  places,  sometimes  as 
much  as  three-quarters  of  a  mile  between  its  natural  banks,  which  are 
in  most  places  low  and  marshy,  covered  in  general  with  a  stunted  growth 
of  timber.     Heavier  timber  is  seen  in  the  background  at  no  very  great 
distance  from  its  shores.     It  is  in  these  wide  places,  divided  also  into 
several  channels,  shallow  and  full  of  snags,  that  navigation  is  so  difficult, 
as  the  channels  are  ever  shifting,  from  day  to  day,  and  it  requires  a 
quick  and  practised  eye  to  choose  the  right  branch.     Frequently  in  this 
expedition  the  boats  were  carried  down  a  wrong  channel,  having  become 
unmanageable  by  their  crews  in  the  current,  and  they  had  to  return 
several  times  to  get  into  the  right  branch.     In  low  river  the  navigation 
should  be  easier,  as  then  the  course  would  be  better  defined.      Both 
banks  are  fairly  populated.     Every  now  and  again  animals  were  seen 
grazing  and  habitations  passed ;  but   cultivation  seems  scarce,  owing 
probably  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  produce  to  a  market. 

Upper  Bermejo. 

March  22. — North-east  wind,  and  fine  clear  morning.     Left  camp  at 

2.40   p.m.,   entering  upper   Bermejo   a   few  minutes  afterwards.      At 

4.15  p.m.  camped  for  the  night  on  the  right  bank  of  river.     To-day 

several  rapids  and  rips  were  passed,  some  of  the  boats  shipping  much 

'water. 

March  23. — Clear  fresh  morning.  Soon  after  sunrise  an  earthquake 
"vras  felt.  It  lasted  several  seconds,  and  was  so  severe  as  to  disturb 
'^vater  in  a  bucket  on  shore,  but  no  change  was  noticed  in  the  river 
^nirface,  although  it  was  felt  in  the  boata  After  an  early  start,  good 
"X^eay  was  made  until  about  2  p.m.,  when  a  place  was  reached  where  the 
^iver  was  about  2  miles  broad,  and  cut  up  into  numerous  small  channels, 
^itudded  with  snags,  and  interspersed  with  small  islands  and  dry  sand- 
"fcanks.  Took  the  left-side  channel,  in  which  very  little  water  was 
:lound  about  500  yards  further  down.     So  we  had  to  return^  hauling  the 
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boats  back  by  meaus  of  ropes  made  fast  to  the  snags  wliich  divided  tliM  I 
brancb  from  the  channel  that  skirted  the  left  sliore. 

Eventually  a  way  was  out  tbrough  this  barrier,  allowitig  the  boats  to  | 
pass  one  by  one  into  deeper  water.    Camp  was  here  formed  on  left  bank. 

Marr/i  24, — Light  southerly  wind  and  clear  weather.  Got  an  early 
start  Irom  camp,  but  stopped  about  a  mile  further  down  at  the  puesto  of 
Seuor  Jose  Leoa  Tegueno  (Luua  Mucrta),  where  some  sheep  were 
procured,  and    from  an  almacen    distant  about  a    mile    inland,  other  _ 

At  11.45  made  another  start,  and  in  about  an  bour  regained  the 
main  channel  of  the  river,  which  had  been  left  on  the  previous  day, 
just  above  the  spot  where  the  barrier  of  snags  had  to  be  cut  through. 
More  tide-rips  and  rapids  were  encountered  to-day,  but  there  wue  less 
grounding.  At  about  4  p.m.  camp  was  formed  for  the  night  on  the 
right  bank, 

March  25. — Strong  south-east  wind  and  cloudy,  cold  day.     Left  camp  ' 
at  G.30  a.m.,  but  little  progress  was  made,  the  wind  being  nearly  always 
dead  ahead,  and  the  boats  could  not  make  headway  against  it.     At  about 
2  p.m.  the  spot  was  reached  where  the   Teuco   and   Bermejo  Central 
separate,  the  old  course  of  tho  Bermejo  (!'entral  being  found  completely 
dry.     About  3  p.m.  oamp  was  made  ou  it  dry  sandbank,  in  front  of  the 
high  oliff  (I"i    feet)  of   Pozo  de  la  Orega.      Here  the  channel  is  only 
about  80  yards  wide,  but  very  deep,  and  with  a  strong  current  muuing 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliifs.      This  camp  is  in  Int.  J3°  34'  45"  S.,  long. 
lis"  18'  '■i-i"  W.  of  Greeuwioh.      The  upper  Bormejo,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Francisco  to    El  I'ozo  de  la    Orega  (where  to-day  the  river 
Teiico  may  be  Eaid  to  begin),  is  at  this  seuBon  of  the  year,  when  the  ■ 
floods  are  ut  their  height,  a  red-yellowish  coloured  stream  with  a  current  I 
of  about  4  miles  an  hour,  maximum  5^  miles.     Its  course,  for  the  first  I 
l.'i  miles,  ia  in  an  east- north -east  direction ;  theu  it  turns  sharply  to  tbe  J 
south-east,  running  in   this  direction,  more  or  less,  over  a  soft  eandy  1 
bottom  through  a  flat  country.     Its  natural  shores  ate  as  much  as2milet  I 
apart  in  places,  and  are  thickly  wooded  to  the  water's  edge  with  faif-l 
sized  timber.     Although  the  shores  in  general  are  low  and  marshy,  cliffii 
are  occasioually  seen  to  rise  some  10  to   15  feet    high,  covered  wiUiJ 
detached  clumpa  of  trees  and  fine  grass.     The  course  of  this  river  ia  I 
continually  crossing  from  shoie  to  shore, often  spreading  out  and  div 
itself  into  numerous  branches,  intercepted  by  snags,  dry  sandbanks,  and  ' 
small   islands.      These   channels   have    every   sippearance   of  constant 
shifting  at  this  season  of  the  year  probably,  but  when  the  river  is  at  its 
normal  height,  or  low,  they  most  likely  unilc  in  one  good  navigable 
channel  for  steamers   of   light   draft,  and,  if  once  cleaaeil  out,  oould  J 
possibly  remain  so  with  the  continual  traffic  of  steamers  up  and  down.  ] 
The  old  course  of  the  Central  Bermejo,  where  twenty  years  ago  most  of  1 
the  water  found  its  way  from   the  river,  was  quite  dry.     To-day  the  I 
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onrrent  strikes  a  cliff  about  15  feet  bigh,  just  above  tbis  spot,  and 
cannonB  off  to  tbe  left,  strikiDg  tbe  cliffs  of  Pozo  de  la  Orega,  of 
wbicb  it  consumes  large  portions  every  year.  During  tbe  nigbts  of 
Marcb  25  and  26,  wbicb  tbe  expedition  spent  in  tbis  locality,  continual 
landslips  occurred,  and  were  beard  falling  down  witb  a  tbunderiug  noise 
and  splasb  into  tbe  river  below,  and  it  is  said  tbat  about  a  mile  of  tbese 
cliffs  bas  been  consumed  by  tbe  river  in  tbe  last  ten  years.  Tbe  country 
tbrougb  wbicb  it  flows  seems  to  be  very  fertile  and  fairly  populated,  as 
every  now  and  again  cattle,  sbeep,  borses,  and  goats  were  seen  grazing, 
wbile  in  tbe  background  tbe  babitations  of  tbeir  owners  were  visible, 
«ome  of  tbem  being  of  a  very  substantial  kind,  notably  El  Carmen, 
belonging  to  Senor  M.  Aparicio,  situated  on  tbe  rigbt  bank,  about 
7  miles  from  tbe  moutb  of  tbe  San  Francisco.  Tbe  water  of  tbis  river 
is  so  tborougbly  impregnated  witb  a  fine  yellowisb  sand,  as  to  render  it 
unfit  for  drinking  witbout  filtering,  and  it  cuts  to  pieces,  in  an  incredibly 
sbort  time,  any  macbinery  in  motion  witb  wbicb  it  comes  in  contact. 
Bapids  and  tide-rips,  forming  big  and  dangerous  waves,  were  not 
uncommon,  endangering  tbe  boats  several  times  by  nearly  swamping  or 
capsizing  tbem. 

River  Teucx). 

March  26. — Fresb  soutb-east  gale,  very  cold,  witb  rain.  Moved  camp 
to  left  bank  of  river,  and  a  little  furtber  down,  under  tbe  cliffs  of  Pozo 
de  la  Orega,  wbere  a  landing-place  was  obtained.  Some  fresb  meat 
was  procured  from  tbe  pueato.  Several  members  are  down  witb 
**  cbucbo,"  fever  and  ague. 

March  27. — Fresb  soutb-east  wind,  very  cold  and  cloudy,  witb  rain. 
After  breakfast  weatber  moderated  a  little,  so  a  start  was  made. 
Several  tide-rips  were  passed.  In  one  of  tbese  tbe  Bertha  lost  one 
of  ber  crew  overboard,  and  in  rescuing  bim  was  very  nearly  swamped. 
At  4  p.m.  camp  was  formed  on  tbe  left  bank,  tbe  nigbt-watcbes  being 
doubled. 

March  28. — Moderate  soutb-east  wiud,  and  cloudy,  witb  small  rain. 
Left  camp  at  G.30  a.m.  Half  an  bour  afterwards  encountered  very 
bad  tide-rips,  and  all  tbe  boats  sbipped  quantities,  greater  or  less,  of 
water.  The  Bertha,  getting  broadside  on,  nearly  capsized.  About  mid- 
day passed  Paso  del  Milagro,  wbere  tbere  are  boats  stationed  for 
ferrying  purposes;  two  bours  later  Paso  del  Siderio,  wbere  tbere  is 
a  ferry  also.  At  2.30  p.m.  camped  for  the  nigbt  at  Seilor  £.  Sarmiento*B 
puesto,  wbere  fresb  meat  was  procured.  Here  tbe  Mataco  Indian 
interpreter  (Crguarez)  and  one  of  tbe  members  of  tbe  expedition  left  to 
go  to  tbe  Colonia  Eivadavia.  Letters,  too,  were  sent  back  by  "  cbasque  " 
(a  messenger)  to  La  Esperanza. 

March  29. — Ligbt  soutb-east  wind,  and  cloudy.  At  9.30  a.m.  left 
camp,   passing    tbe   ferry   Paso    del    Confite    about    twenty   minutes 
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afterwards,  and  later  on  a  Bancho  Trith  chatanag,  no  boats  beiug  seen 
fiirtlier  down  the  river.  To-day  saw  Falo  uanto  for  the  lirst  time.  At 
4  p.m.  camped  for  night  on  right  bank  of  river. 

March  30, — Light  south-east  wind,  and  cloudy.  Rain  daring  night. 
At  6.4j  a.m.  left  camp,  but  had  to  etop  from  7.;10  to  !0.:iO  for  a  heavj- 
thunderatorm.  To-day  saw  a  few  Indians  on  banks  oC  river,  fishing, 
but  could  not  get  near  enough  to  speak  to  them,  as  they  invariably  hid© 
themselves.  At  4  p.m.  camped  for  night  at  Port  Belgrano,  where 
Seuor  Tomas  Uuiz  has  his  establishment, 

Mitrch  :il. — Light  south-west  wind,  and  cloudy.  Left  oamp  at  8,50 
a.m.,  passing  a  ranobo  on  right  bank,  about  '>  miles  further  down. 
Saw  some  Indians  to-day,  but  could  not  get  into  communioatian  with 
them.     At  4  p.m.  camped  on  left  bank  of  river. 

April  ]. — Light  south-west  wind,  and  fine,  cool  morning.  Left 
camp  at  6.1.')  a.m.  Saw  various  signs  of  Indians  and  several  abandoned 
"  toldos  "  in  the  forenoon.  During  the  afternoon  saw  an  Indian  fishing ; 
stopped  and  spoke  to  him.  He  recognized  the  chief  of  the  expedition, 
Mr.  Walter  Leaoh,  having  been  at  the  Ingenio  La  Esperanza.  Sent 
him  ttir  his  cacique  (ohiefj,  whom  be  said  was  called  Manuel.  About 
an  hour  later  Manuel  arrived,  accompanied  by  another  chief,  and  said 
Caoique  Sumaye  had  bis  folderia  about  2  miles  further  down  the  river. 
He  was  embarked  on  the  Ledesma  to  point  out  the  place,  which  was 
reached  about  U  p.m.  and  camp  mode  for  the  night.  Soon  after  some 
white  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  came  into  camp,  and  said  the 
place  was  called  Belle-Ville.  Numerous  Indians  also,  with  their 
families,  who  received  presents,  exchanging  their  weapons  and  wares 
for  clothes,  tobacco,  etc.  The  cacique  Sumaye,  although  known  to  the 
chief  of  the  expedition,  did  not  put  in  an  appearance. 

April  'J.—  Light  south-west  wind,  and  fine,  clear  morning.  Indians 
brought  goats  and  sheep  into  the  camp,  wliioh  was  vieited  by  the 
oaoique  Mariano  (well  known  at  La  Esperanza)  on  horseback,  and 
dressed  in  Christian  garments.  He  waa  accompanied  by  some  white 
men.  As  Sumaye  had  not  turned  up  by  12.30  p.m.,  a  start  was  made ; 
three  Indians,  volunteering  to  proceed  with  the  expedition,  were  em- 
barked, two  in  the  Etperanza  and  one  in  the  Bertha.  At  4.1.'i  p.m. 
camp  wa«  made  for  the  night  on  left  bank. 

April  3.—  Light  south  wind,  and  fine,  cold  morning.  Left  oamp  at 
ii.30  a.m.,  and  had  not  gone  far  when  a  tiger  of  the  country,  or  jaguar 
{FdU  onza),  was  seen  on  the  left  bank,  and  several  others  were  shot 
during  the  day.  No  Indians  were  observed,  nor  traces  of  them. 
.)  p,iu,  camped  for  night  on  right  bank,  finding  it  very  difficult  to  get 
a  suitable  place,  as  the  coasts  are  very  little  out  of  the  water,  and  fire- 
wood very  scarce. 

April  4.— Light  north  wind,  and  cloudy  morning.  Left  camp  ftt 
5.30  a.m.     S»w  and  shot  several  tigers.     About  7,15  a.m.  came  to  a  big 
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rapid  (Salio  de  loa  Ingleses),  and  later  in  the  day  to  a  pass  with  only 
3  feet  of  water  in  it,  and  which  was  named  Paso  Roca. 

Ajpril  5. — Light  sonth-west  wind,  and  fine,  fresh  morning.  Left 
camp  at  6.30  a.m.  Shot  several  jaguars,  which  seem  to  be  plentifal 
hereabouts.  Saw  Palo  mataco  to-day  for  first  time ;  also  two  Indians 
in  the  distance,  but  did  not  get  near  enough  to  them  to  conTcrse. 
Camped  at  4.30  p.m.  on  right  bank. 

April  6. — Light  north  wind,  and  fine,  clear  morning.  Left  camp  at 
6.10  a.m.  Saw  smoke  rising  in  difierent  places  ahead,  but  some  distance 
off;  probably  Indians  setting  fire  to  the  long  grass.  While  stopping 
for  breakfast  saw  a  number  of  Indians  (Tobas)  on  opposite  bank,  but 
as  they  could  not  speak  the  national  tongue,  though  four  or  five  came 
into  camp  and  received  presents,  little  or  no  information  -could  be 
obtained.  About  twenty  minutes  after  a  start  had  been  made  a  small 
stream  of  clear  water  was  passed,  coming  in  from  the  south-west, 
which  was  taken  to  be  the  old  course  of  the  Bermejo  Central  in 
lat  25°  36'  20"  S.,  long.  60°  14'  45"  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  shores 
are  a  little  thicker  wooded,  but  still  very  low.  At  4  p.m.  camped  for 
night  on  left  bank  of  river.  The  river  Peuco,  being  simply  a  continua- 
tion of  the  upper  Bermejo,  is  similar  in  many  respects,  the  water  being 
of  the  same  yellowish-red  colour,  and  thickly  impregnated  with  fine 
sand.  It  runs  in  a  south-east  direction,  more  or  less,  at  the  rate  of  4  or 
5  miles  an  hour,  through  a  somewhat  flat  country,  over  a  bed  of  soft 
movable  sand.  From  Pozo  de  la  Orega  as  far  as  the  Poesto  of  Senor 
Eugenic  Sarmiento,  in  lat.  23°  47'  20"  S.,  long.  03°  7'  0"  W.  of  Green- 
wich, this  river  has  all  the  characteristic  resemblances  of  the  upper 
Bermejo,  at  one  time  running  in  one  stream  between  its  natural  banks, 
at  another  spreading  out  into  numerous  shallow  branches  intercepted 
b^**  dry  sandbanks  and  studded  with  large  snags.  The  shores,  too, 
have  the  same  appearance,  being  low  and  wooded,  with  habitations 
here  and  there,  having  maize-fields  attached,  and  domestic  animals  close 
by.  Tide-rips,  with  their  large  waves,  are  too  often  met  with,  making 
it  extremely  dangerous  for  small  boats.  Several  canoes  and  chalanas 
(flat-bottomed  boats)  are  used  for  ferrying  purposes,  notably  those  at 
the  Pasos  del  Milagro  and  Siderio.  The  channels  here,  too,  have  the 
appearance  of  shifting  during  the  floods,  but  of  being  concentrated  into 
one  when  the  river  is  low,  when  they  could  be  navigated  by  small 
light-drafted  steamers. 

From  the  puesto  of  Senor  E.  Sarmiento  to  Paso  Bivadavia,  so 
called  after  H.E  the  present  Minister  of  Marine,  in  lat.  24°  27'  56"  S., 
long.  61°  35'  28"  W.  of  Greenwich.  This  river  changes  materially, 
running  now  in  one  channel  only,  from  100  to  300  yards  broad,  and 
widening  itself  in  short  reaches  and  sharp  bends  between  low  thickly 
timbered  banks.  It  runs  at  a  rate  of  from  Z\  to  5  miles  an  hour  in  a 
south-east  direction,  over  a  bed  of  soft  sand  and  mud,  similar  to  its 
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shores,  which  are  low,  and  showed  aigoB  of  having  been  recently  over- 
flown, the  water-mark  on  the  trees  being  some  o  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  depth,  being  appareully  uniforta  and  Tree  from  enage  and  rapida.  is 
suitable  for  navigatioQ  by  Bteamers  of  moderate  size  and  draft.  In 
general  the  oonntry  round  about  the  river-bankB  is  flat,  and  donsely 
■covered  with  a  fair-sized  growth  of  valuable  timber  down  lo  the  water's 
edge.  PhIo  sauto  of  a  somewhat  stunted  growth  is  found.  Clifis  are 
unknown  in  this  extension  until  about  12  miles  olT  Faso  Rivadavia, 
where  for  a  short  distance  they  are  found  on  both  aides,  being  about 
12  feot  high,  and  covered  with  detached  trees  and  fine  grass.  The 
cnurae  of  the  river  aeenis  to  change  somewhat,  the  stream  itself  cut- 
ting more  direct  channels  through  the  soft  soil,  especially  at  this 
season,  when  the  river  is  apt  to  overflow  its  hanks.  Although  very 
fertile  and  healthy,  this  district  is  very  scantily  populated  by  white 
people,  probably  from  its  distance  from  any  marketable  centre  and 
present  mode  of  oommunicalion  therewith.  Several  ranches  or  habita- 
tions are  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  notable  amongst  them  is  tbat- 
of  Seaor  Tomas  Kniz  at  Puerto  ISalgrano  (on  the  opposite  side  of  tl 
river),  and  distant  about  i!  miles  from  the  old  abandoned  fort  of  tlu 
same  name.  Here  the  Mataco  Indian  has  his  home  and  happy  hunting- 
grounds,  but  seems  to  live  at  peace  with  the  white  settler,  who  has 
invaded  his  domains  without  compensating  faim  in  any  way  for  bis  loss, 
so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  animals  are  occasionally  stolen. 

Belle  Yille— lat.  li-t"  lil'  lit"  S ,  long.  1>1°  43'  :>0"  W.  of  Greenwich- 
is  the  place  where  the  last  settlers  I  fdmilies )  are,  their  dwellings  bcin| 
on  the  higher  land  at  some  little  distance  from  the  river,  and  rig 
amongst  the  domains  of  the  most  powerful  cacique  (Indian  chief) 
this  district,  Sumaye-     Soon  after  passing  the  Paso  Pivadavia  (wbi 
had  •')  feet  in  it  on  April  '2  over  a  hard  bottom)  to  the  confluenoe  of  the 
Teuco  and  Bermejo  Central  -  lat.  25"  37'  i'O "  S.,  long.  60°  14'  50"  W.  of 
Greenwiuh^this  river  changes  considerably  as  it  winds  its  crooked 
course,  still  in  a  more  or  leaa  south-easterly  direction,  through  a  very 
flat,  marshy  district,  where  timber  is  scarce  and  of  very  poor  quality. 
Its    hanks  are    scarcely  a  foot  above    the  water,  and  covered  mostly 
with  kind  of  common  pampa  grass,  and  inhabited  by  the  jaguar  and 
moaquitos.      The  bed  of    the   river  is  uneven,  forming  many  rapids 
(saltos)  and  the  Paso  lEoca  (named  after  tho  actual  president),  where 
it  crosses  the  2jth  parallel  of  latitude.     Here  on  April  3  only  3  feet, 
of  water  was  found  over  a  hard  bottom.     Pi'obably,  on  the  other  sii 
of    the  island  (isla  del  Carpiucho)   more   water  is   to    he   found, 
little  further  down,  aTter  passing  between  two  cliUs   12  feet  and  the' 
last  rapid,  Angostura  (60  yards  broadl  is  reached— the  uarroweat  part 
of  the  river — and  the  coasts  begin  to  be  higher  with  a  better  class  of 
vegetation,  and  timber  of  some  value,  though    sparse,  is   seen,     Palo 
mataoo  ( Acholocarpui  pnecux)  is  found  in  small  quantities  after  paasi: 
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the  60^  parallel  of  longitude  at  Monte  Sindo,  so  called  as  being  the  first 
timber  of  any  size  seen  since  leaviog  Pat^o  Bivadavia.  Again  now  the 
river  seems  to  have  a  more  uniform  depth,  as  the  surface  was  not  dis- 
turbed nor  bottom  found  at  12  feet.  Toba  Indians  are  the  undisputed 
owners  of  this  district,  under  their  cacique  Pedro,  and  the  only  time  (on 
April  6)  they  were  spoken  with  seemed  to  be  friendly,  asking  for  tobacco 
and  wearing-apparel.  This  low  marshy  district  between  Paso  Riva- 
dayia  and  Paso  Roca  has  the  appearance  of  being  once  thickly  timbered, 
as  many  dead  trees,  principally  the  Sempiternal  quebradio  Colorado, 
are  still  visible,  with  their  roots  some  G  to  8  feet  below  the  surface. 
Probably  when  all,  or  at  least  most,  of  the  water  of  the  upper  Ber- 
mejo  found  its  way  down  the  Central  Bermejo,  this  district  was  a 
large  Canada,  and  the  Teuco  unknown  below  Belle  Ville,  where  it 
was  a  mere  backwater,  receiving  some  water  from  the  Bermejo  when 
flooded.  Then  a  season  has  brought  a  greater  amount  of  water  than 
usual,  which  has  cut  its  way  through  the  blufifs,  filling  up  the 
Canada  and  forming  an  immense  lake,  killing  all  the  trees,  and 
eventually,  year  after  year,  depositing  its  thickly  impregnated  water, 
until  it  has  silted  up  to  its  present  level,  some  6  to  8  feet.  Then, 
through  another  unusually  big  flood,  the  barrier  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  (the  cliffs  just  below  Paso  Roca)  was  broken  through,  and 
thus  formed  the  present  river  Teuco.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  these 
regions,  as  well  as  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana,  are  periodically 
visited  (about  every  ten  years)  by  big  floods. 

Lower  Bermejo. 

April  7* — Light  north-east  wind,  and  cloudy.  Left  camp  at  6  a.m.,  all 
day  proceeding  without  anything  occurring  worthy  of  note.  The  shores 
seem  to  be  higher,  and  covered  with  a  thicker  growth  of  vegetation. 
At  3.30  p.m.  heavy  squall  from  north-east  with  rain,  so  camped  for  night 
in  a  thick  forest  on  right  bank  of  river. 

April  8. — Moderate  north-east  wind,  and  cloudy.  Left  camp  at 
6.30  a.m.  The  coasts  here  are  about  10  feet  high  in  places,  and  covered 
by  thick  grass  and  detached  forest.  At  9.45  a.m.  we  passed  the  site  of 
the  abandoned  Fort  Wilde.  At  1.30  p.m.  arrived  at  the  first  or  outpost 
of  civilization — Fort  Regimiento  12  de  Caballeria,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  on  top  of  a  cliff  15  feet  high.  At  5  p.m.  arrived  at 
Fort  Presidencia  Roca,  situated  on  right  bank  of  river,  in  a  bend,  on  the 
top  of  a  cliff  1 5  feet  high,  where  camp  was  formed  for  the  night. 

April  9. — Light  nor^  wind,  and  fine  clear  weather.  Left  camp  at 
6.30  a.m.,  arriving  at  8.30  a.m.  at  the  Arrayo  Acacia,  where  a  stop  was. 
made  for  the  day  to  wash  clothes  and  the  boats  in  the  clear  water  of  this 
arrayo.  At  4  p.m.  moved  about  half  a  mile  further  on,  where  camp  waa 
made  for  the  night. 

April  10.^ Moderate  north-east  wind,  and  fine  morning.     Left  camp 
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at  6.15  a.m.,  proceeding  vintil  8  ».iii.,  when  the  site  of  the  al^aodoDed' 
colony  Azara  waa  passed.  At  S.30  camped  on  left  bank  of  river,  it 
having  coinmeuced  to  rain  heavily,  with  thnnder  and  lightning',  whioh 
lasted  all  night. 

April  11. — Light  north  wind,  withovercast  afey  and  drizzling  rain. 
Left  camp  at  8  a.m.,  eoon  afterwards  passing  a  rapid  (supposed  to  bo 
Salto  de  Izo  I.  At  11  a.m.  arrived  at  the  Comiearia  de  Formosa,  where 
a  stop  was  made  for  breakfast.  At  3  p.m.  arrived  at  the  once  prosperous, 
but  now  deserted  Pueblo  del  Expedioion,  where  camp  waa  formed  for 
the  night,  the  weather  threatening  rain. 

April  12. — Light  north-east  wind,  and  dull  clondy  morning,  with 
rain  up  to  7.30  a.m.  Left  camp  at  8  a.m.,  half  an  hour  later  passed  the 
island  Na  L^uruti'i,  and  at  3.45  p.m.  the  almost  deserted  colony  of 
Grandolfi.  Stopped  for  the  night  at  J-aO  p.m. ;  a  good  cam  ping-ground 
was  difficult  to  find,  as  the  coasts  are  low  and  marshy,  in  many  plaoes 
covered  with  water  from  the  recent  heavy  rains.  It  began  to  rain  soon 
after  getting  camped,  and  continued  all  night. 

April  1:1. — At  noon  it  began  to  clear  up,  with  fresh  south  wind. 
Left  camp  at  12.30  p.m.,  passing  through  a  zone  of  palm  trees.  At 
2.14  p.m.  we  passed  the  telegraph  wire  which  connects  Formosa  with 
Kesistenoia,  camping  at  4  p.m.  for  the  night  on  the  edge  of  the  palms. 

April  14. — Moderate  north-east  wind,  and  cloudy.  At  6.20  a.m.  tha' 
Lede»ma  left  with  chief  of  expedition  on  board,  to  go  on  ahead  as  far  aa.~ 
Corrientes,  leaving  other  boat*  to  follow  on  in  a  day  or  two,  when  orewa 
were  rested. 

April  15. — Light  easterly  wind,  fine  and  clear.  Some  of  the  members 
cifaot,  fished,  etc.     At  .)  p.m.  began  to  cloud  over  and  rain. 

April  IG. — Freeh  south  wind,  and  cloudy;  rained  in  showers  all 
night.  Left  camp  at  6  a.m.,  reaching  month  of  Bermejo  at  9,30  a.m., 
and  Puerto  Bermejo,  or  Timbo,  at  2  p.m.,  when  camp  was  made  for  tbft 
night. 

April  1 7. — Moderate  south  wind,  and  cloudy.  At  ."'.30  a.m.  left  camp 
at  Puerto  Bermejo,  passing  Humaitaat  7.30  a.m.,  LasPalmasat  9  a.m.,  and 
the  Boca  del  Paraguay  at  noon.  Arrived  at  the  city  of  Corrientes  at 
4  p.m.,  where  tbe  Ledvtma  had  arrived  at  8  a.m.  The  Lower  Bermejo 
is  perhaps  better  known  than  the  Teuoo,  or  upper  Bermejo,  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  a  grand  fluvial  highway.  The  general  course  of  this 
river  ia  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  althoagh  very  crooked,  winding  about' 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  and  flowing  at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  A 
miles  an  hour,  over  an  uneven  bottom  of  sand,  and  in  places  tosoa  (a  soft 
sandstone).  In  some  of  tbe  reaches  snags  are  very  common,  making 
navigation  extremely  dangerous.  Some  twenty  years  ago  several  email 
steamers  were  sunk  by  running  on  these,  while  attempting  to  reach  the 
province  of  Salta,  by  tlie  river  Paraguay,  by  this  waterway.  In  those 
days  the  Teuco  was  a  small  stream  of  no  importance,  and  the  Central 
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Bermejo,  with  its  flourishing  colony  Bivadavia,  was  thought  to  be  the 
only  practicable  highway*    But  twenty  years  has  seen  changes,  not 
only  in  a  river,  but  also  in  shipbuilding ;  great  and  important  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  shallow-drafted  steamers,  so  that 
to-day  this  river,  minus  some  of  the  numerous  snags,  and  perhaps  with 
a  little  dredging,  could  be  made  into  a  great  commercial  highway,  and 
through  this  channel,  probably,  the  riches  of  Bolivia  will  in  the  near 
future  find  their  way  to  the  over-sea  markets.     The  shores  and  clififd  rise 
gradually  until  the  locality  of  Presidencia  Eoca,  when  the  latter  are 
eome  12  to  18  feet  above  the  water,  and  continues,  more  or  less,  till 
Pueblo  de  la  Expedicion  is  passed,  when  they  begin  to  descend.     Low 
coasts  are  found  from  below  the  Gandolfi  colony  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  Isla  Monterita  in  the  Paraguay  river.     These  shores 
are  covered  in  all  their  extent  with  detached  forest,  intercepted  by  open 
ground,  and  in  the  low   marshy  regions  covered  with  pampa  grass, 
Oana  de  Castilia,  and  the   higher  regions  with  fine  grasses.      They 
are  very  thinly  populated.     At  the  last  outpost.  Fort  12  de  Cabal- 
ieria,  there  is  a  sergeant  with  six  soldiers ;  also  a  small  shop  (almacen) 
kept  by  an   enterprising   individual,   who   trades   with   the   Indians, 
exchanging  bad  liquor,  tobacco,  and  clothes  for  skins  of  wild  animals, 
bees-wax,  feathers,  and  the  like.     At  Fort  Presidencia  Boca  a  sergeant 
with  eight  soldiers,  with  some  of  their  wives,  were  the  only  inhabit- 
ants.    About  12  miles  lower  down  is  the  site  of  the  now  completely 
abandoned   colony  Azara,  with   all  its   habitations  in   ruins,  and   its 
once  valuable  machinery  about  the  long  grass  of  this  park-land  region. 
Further  down  Colonel  Uriburn  has  a  fine  cattle-ranch  (Estancia).    This, 
and  the  other,  at  the  once  flourishing,  but  now  almost  deserted  camp- 
town  of  Pueblo  de  la  Expedicion,  with  its  i^ingle  remaining  house,  are 
about  the  only  places  left  of  any  note.     Cultivation  of  any  kind  seems 
not  to  be  practised  at  present,  although  anything  of  a  semi-tropical 
•character  will  grow— sugar-cane,  castor-oil  plant,  tobacco,  and  the  like 
all  grow  well,  besides  maize  and  vegetables.     In  several  places  piles  of 
cut  timber,  palms,  and  charcoal  were  seen  on  the  bank  in  an  abandoned 
•condition,   having    lain    there   some   time,   and   half  grown   over   by 
vegetation.     All  this  goes  to  show  the  richness  of  this  region,  and  how 
•easily  it  could  be  populated  and  formed  into  a  thriving  district  if  only 
regular  traffic   was  established,  by  which  means  a  market  could  be 
reached  at  moderate  cost.     Toba  Indians  inhabit  this  region,  but  were 
not  seen,  keeping  out  of  sight  probably  from  their  fear  of  the  white 
people. 
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MOTES  ON  THE  COUNTRY  BETWEEN  LAKE  CHIUTA  AND  THE 
BIVER  LUH.  CENTRAL  AFRICA.' 

By  CapUiQ  F.  B.  FEARCE. 
TiiK  ADglo-PortTigijeaB  military  espedltion  (I8!>!)|  against  the  alave- 
raiiling  chief  Kwamba  enabled  me  to  traverse  the  hitherto  blank  piece  of 
country  between  Lake  Cbiuta  and  the  Luli  river.  I  have,  at  the  end  of 
this  arlicle,  noted  the  methods  by  which  the  accompanying  map  was 
compiled  ;  eo,  leaving  this  part  of  the  auhject,  I  will  note  the  character 
and  features  of  the  country  through  which  I  pasecd,  commenoing  at 
Madiiabango,  situated  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Lake  Chilwa. 

Madziabango  is  not  the  name  of  a  villnge,  but  of  fresh-water  holes. 
Thetie  shallow  wells  are  situated  on  the  wooded  ridge  whioh  separatea 
the  respective  levels  of  Lakes  Cbiuta  and  Chilwa.  This  ridge  is  about 
30  feet  above  the  flat  level  plain,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  Lake 
Chilwa  :  I  say  represent,  for  during  the  dry  season  (Apt  i! — Itecember)  no 
signs  of  open  water  can  be  seen  when  looking  south — only  a  dead  level 
grass  plaiu  to  the  very  horiKon.  The  water,  after  deejiening  the 
existing  holes,  was  good,  anil  indeed  all  similar  water-holes  can  be  made 
to  yield  a  fair  supply  of  water  by  a  little  judicious  digging  and  deepening. 
A  good  view  of  Chikala  mountain,  and  beyond  that  Zomba  mouutain, 
can  be  obtained  from  Madziabango,  while  to  the  east  the  Luasi  hillB  can 
be  seen.  The  usual  game,  consisting  of  har tehees t,  rced-buck,  pig,  and 
kwapi,  can  be  found  round  Mad^iftbango. 

Leaving  Madziabango,  the  path,  which  is  level  all  the  way,  runsdue 
east  for  a  mile,  when  the  No.  i>  boundary  pillar  is  arrived  at.  This  post 
bes  been  erected  by  the  Anglo-Portuguese  I'roviaional  lloundary 
Delineation  Expedition,  and  has  been  taking  by  them  to  mark  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Lake  Chilwa — lat.  14' j7'40''.  The  path  then  trends 
north-east  and  north,  and  runs  through  the  usual  scenery  of  small  forest 
trees,  with  occasional  open  grace  plains.  One  mile  beyond  the  boundary 
jiillar  water-holes  are  arrived  at.  At  7  miles  from  MadKiabango  th» 
Pamtundu  water-holes  are  reached,  and  from  an  anthill  close  to  the  weila 
the  first  view  of  the  Bouthern  open  plain  of  Lake  Chiuta  can  be  seen. 
This  plain  resembles  the  northern  plaiu  of  Lake  Chilwa.  It  is  quite 
flat  and  covered  with  short  grass,  and  extends  in  an  nubroken  level  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  sea.  On  this  plain  bufl"alo,  gnu,  harteheest,  and 
various  amaJler  antelopes  are  to  be  found. 

From  the  Pamtucdu  water-holes  northwards  the  open  plain  is  kept 
in  view  on  the  left  until  Tombowe  hill  is  rt-aohed.  Here  there  are 
villages  with  large  mopeira  (millet)  and  cassava  fields.  Tombowe  hill 
is  about  100  feet  in  height,  and  from  its  summit  an  escdlleutview  of  the 
sarrounding  country  can  bo  obtained.     To  the  north  the  eye  extendft 

■  Mnp,  p,  C80. 
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across  wooded  tmdnlating  land,  risiDg  at  intervals  into  small  ronnded 
hillocks.  Lipembegwe  mountain  can  be  seen,  and  beyond  that  again  the 
top  of  a  large  mountain,  which  must  be  situated  near  the  Lujenda  river. 
To  the  west  the  ground  slopes  gradually  down  to  Lake  Chiuta,  and  open 
water  is  seen  opposite  Mundi  hill.  The  Mlinde  hills  rise  about  6  miles 
from  the  lake's  west  shore,  and  beyond  those  hills  Unango  peak  is 
remarkable  as  a  fine  bold  summit. 

Owing  to  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  the  country  to  the  east  of  Lake 
Chiuta  is  not  now  thickly  populated,  and  most  of  the  villages  have 
been  moved  into  British  territory  on  the  western  shores,  where  there  are 
now  many  villages.  The  portion  of  Lake  Chiuta  not  covered  with  reeds 
is  a  pleasant  piece  of  water,  with  clean  level  banks  ;  it  is  shallow,  the 
average  depth  appearing  to  be  from  3  to  9  feet.  The  shores  are  covered 
with  various  fresh-water  molluscs,  whilst  its  waters  are  inhabited  by 
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VIEW  FROM  TOMBOWB  HILL,   LOOKING  WEST. 

hippopotami.  Since  a  channel  has  been  cut  through  the  thick  reeds 
between  Chiuta  and  Amaramba,  I  hear  that  crocodiles  are  finding  their 
way  into  Chiuta.  In  Amaramba  and  the  Lujenda  outlet  these  reptiles 
are  exceedingly  numerous.  One  curious  feature  of  the  lake,  which 
doubtless  has  been  mentioned  before,  is  the  piles  in  the  water,  which 
still  remain  to  mark  the  existence  of  lake  dwellings.  They  are  clustered 
towards  the  east  side,  and  are  generally  situated  about  50  to  200  yards 
from  the  shore.  The  water  is  now  about  6  to  8  feet  deep  around  them. 
These  water-dwellings  were,  of  course,  a  means  of  safety  against  raids 
and  warfare,  and  besides  being  used  as  temporary  dwellings,  the  year's 
food  supplies  were  placed  in  this  African  Venice  for  safety.  I  think  we 
can  deduce  from  these  piles  that  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  lake  is  very 
slight,  for  during  the  dry  season  (August)  the  forked  tops  of  the  piles 
on  which  the  floors  had  rested  were  only  generally  about  a  foot  from  the 
water-surface.  The  large  extent  of  reeds  which  separates  Chiuta  from 
Amaramba  was  this  year  (1899)  traversed  by  a  canal,  cut  at  the  instance 
Na  VL— June,  1900.]  2  s 
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of  Mr.  Alfrtwl  Sharjie,  ho  thut  pasaago  by  water  can  now  he  had  betwee 
the  two  lakes. 

To  relurn  to  Torabowe  hill.  Towards  the  south  and  Boath-weat 
a  clear  day  Zouiba  and  Chikala  mountains  can  be  distinctly  seen,  and 
Chilwa  island.  ISetween  Tombowe  and  Chikala  stretches  the  great 
Cbiuta  plain  already  mentioned,  ita  monotony  only  broken  by  Nafisi  hill 
on  the  opposite  shore,  but  so  low  is  this  shore  that  the  level  appears  to 
extend  almost  indefinitely.  To  the  south  the'  Lnasi  hilla  are  visible,  aa^ 
towards  the  east  vary  typical  country  is  seen — dense  forest  land  of  smalt 
trees,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  yellow  grass  of  the  open  "  daroboe 
(plains).  The  ground  appears  level  to  the  horizon,  but  in  reality  it 
oonsiflts  of  enormous  l>ut  gradual  undulations,  the  ridges  and  furrows  of; 
which  run  north  and  south.  Nearly  due  east  on  a  clear  day  can  l>e 
the  mountain  called  Mtnngwe,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  apeak  more  in 
detail  later  on.  The  water  in  the  holes  to  the  north  of  Tombowe  hiU, 
where  my  permanent  base  camp  was  pitohed,  was  very  good  and  foirlj 
plentiful;  I  hoar  it  never  dries  up,  Tombowe  camp  isinlat  14"  47' 35", 
height,  1707  feet. 

The  objective  of  the  expedition  was  Kwamba'a  vill^e,  on  the  eaaten 
slopes  of  the  Namwero  hills.  Guides  towards  JUungwe  mountain  were 
dilSoult  to  jjrocure,  as  every  villager  had  fled  on  the  approach  of  "war," 
and  besides,  the  40  or  JO  miles  of  badly  watered  and  uninhabited  forest 
which  separates  Chinta  country  from  the  I.uH  country,  constitutes  the 
latter  a  8i»ecies  of  terra  incoffiiUa  to  the  natives  living  near  Lakes  Ghiuta 
and  Amaramba.  The  most  direct  way.  I  believe  now,  would  have  been 
along  the  rood  to  Mtumbi  hills,  and  thence  to  the  main  K 
Mkanyela  path,  which  follows  the  Mtamkulu  river.  Our  guides,  bow-! 
ever,  led  us  towards  the  Mkloma  hiilooks,  which  lie  due  north 
Tombowe,  and  then  out  off  to  the  east  towards  Mtungwe. 

At  first  the  path  leads  through  open  country  scattered  with  stunted' 
forest  clumps.  After  leaving  Mkloma  hills,  however,  and  with  our  backll 
to  the  lake,  the  country  changes  somewhat,  and  the  ojien  plains  ( dambosU 
which  form  such  a  marked  feature  of  the  country  round  the  lakes,  becomar] 
smaller  and  smaller  and  fewer  in  number  until  they  may  almost  be 
not  to  exist.  The  whole  country  is  tbiekly  covered  with  trees. 
trees  vary  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  and,  except  on  thebanfal 
of  streams,  larger  apeciraens  are  rarely  met  with.  The  highest  varied] 
from  111  to  about  35  feet.  There  is  little  or  no  undergrowth  except  m 
the  bed  of  streams.  In  this  part  of  Africa  this  is  known  as  forest.  andU 
theoretically  the  nomenclature  is  doubtless  correct,  but  such  foreat  mi 
not  bo  confused  with  such  forests  as  are  met,  for  instance. 
West  Coast.  These  latter  forests  consist  of  masses  of  gigantic  trees  fbrj 
the  most  part  growing  out  of  tangled  masses  of  creepers  and  densftj 
thicket-growth.  The  forests  in  this  part  of  Africa,  although  equal  itt( 
the  extent  of  ground  covered,  consist  of  i^uite  small  trees  with  litl 
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undergrowth.  E^ery  few  miles  open  plains  are  met  with.  These 
plains  may  be  200  yards  in  breadth,  or  may  extend  to  as  much  as  2  or  H 
miles ;  on  these  plains  game  is  generally  fonnd. 

After  leaving  Mkloma  hills,  the  next  rise  is  the  north  hill  of  Nangu- 
Inkutuchi.  These  three  hills  form  or  stand  on  the  watershed  between 
Lake  Chinta  and  the  Lnli  river,  bnt  this  watershed  is  very  indefinitely 
defined.  After  leaving  Nangnlukntuchi  hill  the  road  runs  through  the 
nsnal  forest  of  small  trees,  with  an  occasional  bamboo  brake.  At  5j^ 
miles  from  I^iTangalnkatnchi  the  path  perceptibly  tends  downwards,  and 
after  a  fairly  long  but  gradual  descent  the  Matawapa  river  is  reached. 
After  leaving  Nangulukutuchi  hill  tsetse  fly  was  observed  for  the  first 
time,  and  these  flies  were  noticed  all  the  way  from  this  point  to  the 
Mtamkulu  river.  They  were  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
and  I  should  judge  this  piece  of  country,  during  the  rainy  season,  to 
be  very  bad  with  them.  The  Matawapa  stream,  like  so  many  others, 
does  not  flow  during  the  whole  year,  but,  thanks  to  the  overhanging 
trees  on  its  banks,  there  are  several  large  pools  of  indifferent  water  in  the 
bed  all  through  the  dry  season.  The  stream  is  about  30  feet  broad,  and 
the  banks  are  8  to  12  feet  in  height.  Buffalo  and  elephant  spoor  are 
numerous  in  the  vicinity.  The  path,  after  leaving  the  Matawapa, 
continues  through  similar  forested  country  as  before  described. 

The  Nchere  river  (dry)  is  reached  after  5|  miles,  and  then  the  path 
tends  south-east,  and  even  at  times  south.  As  the  Mtamkulu  river  is 
approached,  the  forest  thins  and  open  grass  patches  become  more  fre- 
quent and  larger.  The  Mtamkulu  river  is,  at  the  point  of  crossing,  60 
yards  in  breadth,  with  an  uneven  rocky  bed,  which  makes  the  crossing 
in  the  rainy  season  a  very  dangerous  and  difficult  matter.  In  August 
the  water  was  not  flowing,  but  there  was  ample  water  in  very  large  deep 
pools;  the  water  was  not  clear  nor  very  good.  The  banks  vary  in 
height,  but  were  only  a  few  feet  high  at  the  place  of  crossing.  Crossing 
was  effected  over  the  rocky  (limestone)  edge  of  a  "  fall  "  between  two 
large  water-pools,  the  one  towards  the  east  being  about  10  feet  lower 
than  the  one  on  our  right.  The  path  passes  through  a  scattered  village 
(the  first  sign  of  habitation  since  leaving  Tombowe  hill)  immediately 
after  quitting  the  Mtamkulu,  and  proceeds  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Mamwero  hills.  The  hills,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  map,  are 
10  miles  in  length,  and  they  attain  a  height  of  about  800  feet  above  the 
surrounding  terrain.  They  are  covered  with  small  trees  and  bamboo 
thickets,  while  the  summits  are  generally  bare  rock. 

Four  miles  after  leaving  the  Mtamkulu  river  the  path  bifurcates, 
that  going  to  the  right  leads  direct  to  Ewamba's  villages,  and  that  tend- 
ing north-east  or  to  the  left  passes  between  the  northern  slopes  and 
Mtungwe  mountain,  and  eventually  leads  to  the  same  locality  as  the  path 
on  the  right.  For  various  reasons  we  took  the  north-east  or  left  path, 
and  this  led  us  through  a  few  small  villages  with  the  usual  fields  of 
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cassava  and  mopeira.  During  this  time  we  had  the  great  motuit&m  of 
Mtungwe  straight  ahead.  A  certain  amoust  of  verdure  grows  on  the 
lower  slopeB,  but  the  extreme  precipitoiisneBa  of  ita  sides  prevents  growth 
to  any  height.  There  are  two  distinct  features  in  this  fine  mass  of  rocks. 
They  are  (1)  the  cone  summit  oii  the  eastern  scarp,  and  (2)  the  tonnd 
hump,  or  bluff,  which  tops  the  western  precipices.  The  cone  ia  the 
higher  of  the  two,  but  both  are  wonderful  specimens  of  great  rook 
mABses.  Both  cone  and  bluff  nre  absolutely  devoid  of  vegetation, 
and,  indeed,  for  2000  feet  below  their  summit  there  oan  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  a  sign  of  it.     The  Mtamkulu  river  flows  close  along  the 
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southern  face,  and  all  around  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  is  thickly 
forested. 

Several  milea  away  from  Mtungwe,  we  noticed  what  at  first  every 
one  took  to  be  water  Sowing  from  the  south-westem  face  of  the 
precipice.  What  we  saw  were  two  very  long  brilliantly  white  stripes 
on  the  mountain  face.  The  stripes,  or  streaks,  were  perhaps  fifty  yards 
apart  and  parallel,  and  I  may  not  be  far  wrong  if  I  judge  the  width  of 
each  to  have  been  20  to  30  feet.  They  appear  to  start  suddenly  from 
about  1000  feet  above  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  to  descend  per- 
pendicularly until  lost  in  the  trees  beneath.  Even  through  glasses  it 
was  at  first  difficult  to  believe  these  enormous  white  Btripee  were  not 
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wftter,  as  they  were  bo  parallel  throngtiont  their  oonrse  to  eacli  other, 
and  appeared  to  fall  so  tme.  On  approaohiog  them  oloeer,  howerer,  I 
think  we  all  beoame  conTiaoed  that  these  stripea  were  not  water,  but 
were  eyidently  parallel  seams  of  intensely  white  qnartz  (7)  or  lime- 
stone (?).  (I  fear  my  geological  knowledge  will  not  admit  of  my  being 
more  definite  than  this  as  to  the  formation.) 

The  path,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  passes  between  the  Namwero 
bills  on  the  sonth  and  Htnngwe  on  the  north.  The  distanoe  between 
the  two  is  generally  about  3  to  4  miles,  and  the  length  of  the  pass  thus 
formed  is  about  4  wiles.  Halfway  through  the  pass  the  soath-east 
preoipioes  come  into  view.  This  is  by  far  the  grandest  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and,  indeed,  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  the  enormous 
faoe  of  smooth,  bare  perpendioulat  rock  wfaiob  forms  the  side.  To  the 
very  summit  there  is  not  even  an  appearance  of  growth,  and  the  sheer 
wall  must  be,  I  judged,  over  3000  feet  io  height.    The  bareness  and 


smoothness  of  this  south-east  face  is  evidently  due  to  the  faot  that 
from  this  direction  the  south-east  monsoon  blows,  and  the  wind  and 
rain  has,  to  all  intents,  planed  smooth  the  great  face  of  the  mountain. 

The  impression  of  the  Luli  valley,  when  first  seen,  is  that  of  a  great 
foreet-oovered  plain,  shnt  in  on  the  sonth  by  ranges  of  hills,  but  open 
to  the  east  and  north.  The  bold  peak  of  Maripa,  however,  breaks  the 
continuity  of  the  horizon  towards  the  north-eaat.  No  villages  nor  signs 
of  human  habitation  are  met  with  in  or  atonnd  Mtongwe;  it  is  not 
until  Kwamba's  village  is  reached  that  any  signs  of  life  are  seen. 
The  villages  in  this  part  of  Africa  (except  those  of  the  Angoni)  are 
scattered  and  indefinite  collections  of  huts,  and  Kwamba's  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  The  village,  or,  to  be  exact,  the  series  of  villages, 
extend  for  many  miles  along  the  slopes  of  the  Namwero  hills.  Exten- 
sive fields  of  mopeira,  cassava,  tobacco,  and  a  little  sngar-oane  surround 
the  villages.    £wamba'a  honsee  are  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  these 
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H^ries  of  Tillages,  and  the  immediate  valley  in  which  his  buildings  are 
placed  is  almost  entirely  shut  in  by  the  Namwero  hills  on  the  north 
and  west,  and  by  small  detached  hills  in  the  other  directions.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  circular,  but  these  more  generally  appeared  to  be  used 
as  granaries.  The  nativeastore  their  grain  in  a  neat  and  clean  manneT. 
The  grain  was  staokeil  on  a  raised  platform  4  feet  in  height.  The 
interior  of  the  granary,  including  the  floor,  is  plastered  with  dark  blue 
clay,  and  the  whole  is  kept  most  sonipulously  swept  and  cleaned.  Tho 
dwelling-houses  iire  generally  rectangular,  surrounded  by  verandahs. 
The  interior  of  these  houses  is  somewhat  curious  ;  it  is  divided  off  by 
two  partition  walls,  which  are  i  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  do  not,  there- 
fore, extend  to  the  ceiling  or  roof  One  partition  wall  is  built  right 
across  the  house,  with  the  etceptnn  of  just  riom  enough  to  squeeee 
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through  at  one  end.  The  result  of  the  partition  wall  is  that  the  house 
is  divided  info  two  recesgos  or  rooms.  In  each  recess  is  a  small  plat- 
form about  6  to  8  inches  high,  which  is  evidently  used  as  a  bedstead 
and  seat.  The  tops  of  the  partition  walls  serve  as  tables.  Over  the 
door  is  a  hole  just  under  the  eaves  ;  this  is  for  ventilation  and  for  allow- 
ing the  smoke  of  the  fire  to  escape.  The  roof,  of  course,  is  thatched, 
and  the  verandah  is  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  natural  level  of  the 
soil,  lliere  were  no  signs  of  goats  or  oattle,  but  each  bouse  bad  its 
fowl-house,   which  was   generally  formed    out  of  a  trunk   of  a   tree 
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hollowed  out  and  laid  on  a  pile  of  rocks  and  stones.  One  end  was 
closed,  and  the  log  is  kept  from  rolling  away  by  rooks  being  piled 
npon  it. 

A  good  view  of  the  Lnli  valley  is  obtained  from  the  small  hill  exactly 
opposite  Ewamba's  honses.  The  range  of  hills  to  the  east  and  south- 
east is  higher  than  the  Namwero  hills,  and  there  are  some  rather  fine 
difis  opposite  Ewamba's.  Our  guide  called  this  range  the  Makua  hills, 
but  this  probably  is  the  general  name  for  all  the  country  from 
Ewamba*8  to  the  coast.  The  Makua  hills  (for  want  of  a  better  name) 
rise  from  1000  to  1200  feet.  The  north-east  and  south-west  limits  of 
this  range  are  accurately  laid  down  on  the  map.  The  ranges  lying 
beyond  the  Makua  hills  to  the  east  are  similar  in  appearance,  and  I 
judge  them  to  attain  a  similar  altitude  (1000  feet).  As  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  the  whole  country  is  thickly  forested,  and  there  are  no  signs 
of  clearings  which  might  indicate  fields  or  sites  of  Tillages.  There 
are  no  villages  between  Ewamba's  and  the  Lull  river,  but  I  noticed 
several  fires  on  the  slopes  of  the  Makua  hills,  which  would  appear  to 
indicate  human  habitation.  I  was  informed  that  there  were  no 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Maripa.  The  water-supply 
at  Ewamba's  was  obtained  from  water-holes  and  a  very  small  stream  of 
water  which  issued  from  a  rock  close  to  Ewamba's  house. 

It  was  with  regret  that  I  found  my  duties  prevented  me  from  stay- 
ing any  length  of  time  in  the  country  and  exploring  thoroughly  the 
surroundings.  Our  return  route  passed  over  the  Namwero  hills  to  the 
south.  Except  in  two  parts,  the  gradient  was  fairly  easy,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  path  from  Ewamba's  cuts  into  the  path  we  had  traversed 
a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Mtamkulu  river,  and  thus  we  regained 
the  route  by  which  we  had  approached  the  Namwero  hills.  The  expe- 
dition returned  to  Lake  Chinta  by  the  same  path  as  that  it  had  come  by. 


Notes  on  the  Map. — This  has  beea  made  by  means  of  prismatic  compass 
observations  and  by  observations  for  latitude,  the  whole  forming  a  system  of 
triangulation.  No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  observations  of  longitude,  the 
longitude  on  the  map  being  based  upon  the  position  of  Madziabango  shown  by 
O'Neill  in  his  '  Preliminary  Map  of  a  Journey  to  Lake  Eilwa.'  For  the  observa- 
t,ions  north  of  the  open  water  of  Lake  Chiuta,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Sharpens 
kindness.  His  observations  were  made  during  the  early  part  of  1899,  and  the 
latitude  of  various  points  on  Lake  Amaramba  fixed  and  many  bearings  by  prismatic 
compass  taken.  The  heights  noted  were  obtained  by  average  readings  of  two 
**  boiling-point "  thermometers.  The  height  of  Mtungwe  mount  has  not  been 
calculated,  but  my  estimate  of  9000  feet  will  not,  I  feel  sure,  be  far  wrong,  as  in  a 
great  many  features  this  mountain  was  similar  to  the  Mlanje  mountain  in  the 
Protectorate  territory.  No  base  was  actually  measured,  but  the  scale  was  obtained 
by  reducing  the  difference  of  latitude  between  two  places  to  statute  miles,  and  as  the 
various  details  shown  on  the  map  were  obtained  by  triangulation,  the  respective 
distances  are,  of  course,  proportional  to  the  distances  between  parallels  of  two  points 
fixed  by  latitude.     There  is  thus  a  difiference  of  latitude  of  10®  (nearly)  between 
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Uadziabango  nnd  Tombowe  wator-bolee.  Betweea  the  parollela  p»aamf(  throogh 
tbesa  two  points  tberu  Ua  diSereoce, therefore,  of  ll-fil  statuts  miles.  On  tbe  same 
Foale  of  latitude  Mr.  Bbnrpe's  (ibservatioDH  on  Amu-BmlxL  buve  been  laid  off.  The 
difieronce  between  parallelB  of  Tombowe  water-botea  and  the  point  which  mkrked 
onr  camp  on  tlie  Matawpa  river  baa  aim  been  uaed  as  a  check,  sod,  as  will  be  aeea, 
has  worked  out  accurately.  The  position  of  intermodiato  points  other  than  points 
of  triangulation  has  been  fixed  by  "  time  and  marching  "  obaervations,  and  aa  the 
routes  were  traversed  generally  more  than  once,  I  am  of  0|}iDioii  that  very  bit 
accuracy  has  been  attained  as  regards  thetie  minor  places.  It  is  a  good  couotrr  for 
triangulation  purposes,  and  had  I  bad  an  opportunity  for  more  extensive  obeervatioiiB, 
the  extent  of  ground  which  could  have  been  majiped  would  have  been  very  mneh 
increased. 
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By  EDWARD  AMUNDSEN. 
I  STARTED  on  Deoember  13,1898,  from  Ta-cbien-lu,  my  aim  being  to  crom 
the  unknown  part  of  Cbalag  and  Mili.  These  two  districts,  though 
within  the  juriBdiotion  of  the  province  of  Seohuan,  are  by  tbe  Tibetans 
called  "  kingdoms,"  and  each  has  its  ruler  or  Tibetan  king.  The 
Chinese  officials  at  Ta-chien-lu  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  attempting  the 
journey  by  repreaenting  the  dangers  of  the  road,  and  the  character  of 
the  people ;  but,  finding  I  was  determined  to  go,  they  eventually  pro- 
cnrod  passports  for  me  in  both  Chinese  and  Tibetan,  and  furnished  an 
escort  of  two  men,  oce  of  eauh  nationality,  to  protect  and  help  me  on 
the  way.  Two  servants,  one  a  Lhasa  man— Yin  Chung — kindly  lent 
me  by  Mr.  C,  H.  Polhi  11 -Turner,  completed  the  party. 

Our  first  eleven  days'  march  lay  through  the  country  of  the  "  King  " 
of  Chalag,  who  resides  at  Ta-ohien-Iii.  The  much-scattered  population 
of  this  district  speak  the  olhoial  language  of  Kham  to  a  certain  extent, 
lint  iu  the  family  circle  the  dialect  of  the  respective  valleys  ie  used, 
and  each  valley  seemed  to  have  its  own  dialect.  Of  the  people  and 
customs  I  need  not  speak  much,  my  main  intention  being  to  give  a  few 
notes  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  country  traversed,  but  I  may 
mention  the  fact  that  everywhere  I  received  the  greatest  kindness  from 
the  simple  hospitable  people. 

The  ''king"  having  sent  word  through  his  otHoials  to  the  jieople 
along  the  road,  my  coming  was  everywhere  eipected,  and  unpleasant- 
ness was  avoided.  The  country  ie  a  sncceesion  of  mountain  ranges. 
We  crossed  uo  less  than  thirteen  passes  from  Ta-chien-lu  to  Sa-u-rong. 
Luxuriant  pine  forests  abound  everywhere  except  on  the  crest  of  the 
passes,  where  small  shrubs  only  were  to  be  seen.  The  forests  increased 
in  grandeur  as  we  went  farther  south,  till  in  the  valley  before  reaching 
Ba-u-rong  I  imagined  myself  among  the  mountains  of  Norway.  The 
laud,  when  not  used  for  pastoral  purposes,  is  given  up  to  the  cultivatioti 
of  barley,  wheat,  Lidian  corn,  and  buckwheat.     After  climbing  the  last 
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pass,  Eo-se-la,  an  almost  perpendicular  descent  brought  us  to  the  village 
of  Ba-u-rong,  a  place  with  about  eighty  families,  Chinese  and  Tibetans,  a 
oosy  spot  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nak-chu  river.  The  valley  is  warm  and 
fertile,  yielding  three  crops  a  year.  Here  we  remained  over  Christmas, 
waiting  for  the  people  of  Mili,  the  next  *'  kingdom,"  to  come  and  receive 
their  charge.  The  two  runners  from  Ta-ohien-ln,  having  escorted  me 
thus  to  the  boundary  river  between  Chalag  and  Mili,  were  now  at 
liberty  to  return,  having  only  to  see  us  across  the  river  and  on  to 
Milian  soil. 

A  messenger  had  been  sent  on  to  the  Mili  chief  with  an  order  for 
"oola"  (i.e.  baggage  animals)  and  escort  to  the  palace  of  the  Mili 
king.  The  manner  of  sending  such  an  order  is  unique.  My  whip 
was  tied  on  to  a  piece  of  wood,  to  which  some  feathers  were  also 
attached ;  this  was  sealed  with  the  chiefs  seal,  and  couriers  ran  with 
all  despatch  carrying  this  queer  official  document  to  its  destination. 
The  Mili  chief  happened  to  be  away  from  home,  so  the  messenger  had 
to  go  to  a  more  distant  point.  Meanwhile  the  Mili  people,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  received  me,  and,  on  the  security  of  a  Tibetan  runner,  gave 
me  "  oola  "  for  the  further  journey. 

On  Monday,  December  26,  we  were  escorted  by  about  thirty  people 
to  the  bank  of  the  Nak-chu,  and  ferried  over  on  a  raft  made  of  two 
pieces  of  timber,  with  a  plank  in  the  middle  to  stand  upon.  The  horses 
had  to  swim  across.  During  the  high  water  in  summer  the  raft  cannot 
be  used,  and  recourse  is  had  to  a  bamboo  rope  stretched  from  bank  to 
bank — a  rather  risky  business,  I  imagine,  as  the  river  is  probably 
60  yards  broad,  and  the  rope  bridge  very  high.  We  found  the  heat  on 
the  river-bank  oppressive  as  compared  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
mountains  we  had  been  crossing.  Having  crossed  the  Nak-chu  in  safety, 
we  climbed  to  the  first  Mili  village,  about  1000  feet  above  the  river. 
The  rofiid  on  this  side  of  the  river  is  nothing  but  a  poor  footpath  along 
clifBs  and  steep  mountain  ranges.  A  day's  journey  will  often  take  the 
traveller  no  farther  than  he  can  call  back  to  his  last  night's  resting- 
place,  traversing  the  deep  valley  between  having  occupied  all  his  time 
from  daybreak. 

The  Milians  are  poor,  and  have  the  appearance  of  an  oppressed 
people.  Their  houses  are  small  and  dirty,  with  simply  no  furniture  in 
them,  save  a  stool  or  two  to  put  the  food  on  while  eating,  though  in 
some  of  the  better  ones  they  are  able  to  offer  the  traveller  a  cushion  or 
piece  of  skin  to  spread  on  the  floor  for  a  seat.  The  one  room,  which 
has  neither  windows  nor  chimney,  serves  for  bedroom,  dining-room, 
parlour,  guest  hall,  and  kitchen.  The  family  and  guests,  besides,  perhaps, 
a  goat  or  two  and  a  pig,  all  find  accommodation  in  this  one  room. 

However,  I  did  not  hear  much  complaining  on  the  part  of  the  people ; 
even  the  poorest  with  only  Nature's  covering  on  seemed  to  be  content, 
and  ate  their  buckwheat  cakes  with  gratitude  to  the  lama-deity  for 
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life  and  safoty.  Theee  cakes  are  a  staple  diet  among  the  Tibetana  here, 
being  easily  made  with  just  wator  and  buckwheat,  and  cooked  on  a 
fragment  of  some  discarded  iron  pot.  I  found  them  to  be  superior  an 
an  article  of  diet,  and  a  weli.'onie  change  from  "  taamba"  (barley  meal ). 
The  Milians  clin^  to  Tibetan  customs  and  fashions  as  far  as  they  are 
able.  They  dresa  in  orthodos  Tibetan  fashion  when  [KMsible  —  the 
lamas,  of  oonrHO,  always  do  so — but  many  of  the  people  cover  tbemselveH 
with  whatever  they  can  get,  adding,  whenever  they  go  out  on  a  journey, 
t)ie  large  heavy  cloak  of  the  Lolos,  which  is  both  clothes  and  tent  in 
emergency.  The  people  are  peaoeable  and  law-abiding,  and  always 
speak  highly  uf  their  lama-king,  or,  as  they  sometimes  call  him,  "  the 
incarnate  lama,"  who  owns  iillegiunoe  to  the  Dalai-lama  at  Lhasa,  to 
whom  he  must  pay  an  oflScial  visit  before  being  recognized  as  the 
•'  king  "  of  Mili.  Tribute  is  also  paid  to  China  every  twelfth  year.  In 
religion  they  adhere  to  the  "  Yellow  Sect,"  or  reformed  churoh  of  Tibet. 

To  the  Nak-chu  I  followed  the  road  traversed  by  M,  C.  E.  Bonin  two 
yeai-e  a^o,  but  from  that  point  to  Mili  Oen-chen  (the  principal  place  in 
Mili),  BO  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  foreigner  had  ever  travelled  the  road  I 
look.  (Jn  December  30  we  reached  the  tiya-ynl-chu,  or  "  river  of  China," 
as  the  Tibetans  call  it.  It  flows,  I  was  told,  down  from  Litang,  and  is 
not  more  than  half  ihe  size  of  the  Nak-chu,  and  is  very  shallow  in  parte. 
Before  reaching  the  Gya-yul-chu  we  passed  along  the  Kang-da  valley. 
through  which  falls  the  Kang-da-chu,  emptying  itself  into  the  river  just 
mentioned.  This  valley  has  made  Mili  famous  for  its  gold,  which  is 
found  in  the  river-bed.  In  past  years  this  had  proved  a  great  attraction 
to  the  Chinese,  who  came  as  goldseekers,  hut  it  proved  also  their  ruin. 
The  Jrliliana  combined  and  killed  off  the  immigrant  Chinese  by  rolling 
rocks  and  trees  upon  them  from  tbe  mountain-sides,  and  thus  rid  them- 
solves  of  their  undesirable  neighbours.  Now  none  but  Milians  wash  for 
gold. 

Prom  the  village  of  Kang-da,  a  thriving  plaoe,  four  women  were  sent 
to  carry  my  things  and  escort  me  to  the  next  place,  and  they  did  it  sing- 
ing as  they  went.  One  sang  the  solo  part,  and  the  rest  took  up  the 
chorus,  while  uow  and  again  one  of  tbe  more  pious  broke  the  melody  by 
turning  to  jirayer,  a  combination  that  greatly  helped  one  to  forget  the 
rough  and  difficult  road.  On  this  stage  darkness  overtook  us  when  we 
reached  the  jilace  where  the  road  l^ends  to  the  south,  following  down  the 
Gya-yul-chu,  which  we  heard  rather  than  saw  on  our  right.  The 
carried  pine  torches  to  show  the  way  through  the  forest,  and  we  reached 
a  solitary  roadside  house  about  9  p.m.  The  woman  of  the  house  made 
great  olijeotions  to  us  staying,  but,  as  she  knew  the  women  carriers,  she  at 
length  consented  to  our  doing  so.  Once  inside  the  house  her  feminine 
cariosity  overcame  all  other  feelings,  and  ahe  came  holding  up  the  torch 
close  to  my  face  to  inspect  the  new  arrival.  So  astonished  was  she  that 
she  smote  upon   her  breast,  saying,  "Holy  Trinity!  "  as  much  as 
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"What  kind  of  creature  have  I  admitted  to  myhoiiBe?"  Her  fears  were 
soon  scattered,  however,  when  I  sioke  to  her  in  her  own  language,  and 
Gommenoed  to  make  myself  at  home  in  her  sp&cioua  kitchen,  whiob 
became  bath,  dining,  and  bedroom  to  us  for  the  night. 

Paasiag  the  village  of  Tinke  after  some  difQcuIt  travelling  ftlong 
clifTa  and  rocks,  we  reached  Waohin,  nicely  bnilt  on  the  southern  slope 
of  a  beautiful  mountain.  This  monastery,  which  has  two  hundred 
lamas  in  residenoe,  serves  in  turn  with  two  others  as  the  residence  of 
the  Mill  king. 

I  had  got  thus  far  by  official  help,  but  now  my  fears  were  aroused 
for  the  future.  "  How  will  bis  Majesty  look  upon  me  ?  Will  he  help  me 
further  along,  or  will  he  blame  me  fo*  using  '  oola '  without   his  per 


mission,  and  send  me  back  again  ?  "  i 
myself  at  this  time  ;  but  I  did  as  I  v 
put  on  a  big  air  Buoh  as  becomes 
matters  through.     My  Tibetan  folloi 


e  questions  with  which  I  puzzled 
s  advised  to  do  by  a  Lbasa  man — ■ 

official,  and  determined  to  push 
r  always  tried  to  keep  me  up  to 


the  mark,  and  demanded  respect  for  his  master  where  he  thought  need- 
ful. At  our  first  request  the  Wacbin  people  showed  us  a  jwor  dirty 
place  near  the  monastery,  in  which  we  refused  to  stay.  The  lama  ia 
charge,  however,  came  and  begged  us  to  put  up  with  it  till  the  arrival 
of  the  "  king,"  who  was  expected  in  a  few  days.  The  woman  of  the  house, 
who  was  a  sweeper  in  the  nionaateiy,  was  of  a  different  mind,  however, 
80  she  locked  the  door  in  our  faces  and  went  off.  As  the  luma  had  gone 
back  to  the  monastery,  I  sent  Yin  Chung  with  another  Tibelan  to  show 
my  passport,  and  tell  the  lama  who  I  was  ;  but  he  was  told  to  ole&r  out, 
and  was  assisted  thereto  by  a  oouple  of  men  standing  by.  This  Yin 
Chung  felt  to  be  too  great  an  indignity,  so,  gathering  himself  together 
as  well  as  he  could,  "Do  yon  not  even  wish  to  see  the  papers  from  the 
Emperor?"  he  cried,  and  so  left  them.  Things  looked  rather  dark  just 
at  this  juncture,  and  I  spent  somo  time  in  uneasiness,  praying  that  help 
might  be  given.  Soon,  to  my  relief,  some  lamas  came  down  and  ordered 
the  bouse  to  be  swept,  and  begged  me  to  be  good  enougli  to  stay  in  it 
for  a  few  days ;  also  gave  me  some  eatables,  and  apologized  for  the  insulta 
offered  to  my  attendant,  and  so  our  feelings  were  mollified.  Yin  Chung 
thought  his  reference  to  the  Emperor's  papers  elfeoted  the  change.  Our 
papers  were  copied,  and  much  information  elicited  by  questions  and 
written  out,  and  provisions  promised  for  ourselves  and  horses. 

After  two  or  three  days'  waiting,  the  arrival  of  the  "  king "  woa 
announced  by  salutes  from  their  guns,  and  much  esoitement  among  the 
people.  He  was  carried  in  a  sedan  chair,  as  an  official  in  China  would 
be,  the  only  person  in  Mili  who  may  be  thus  carried.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  a  large  retinue  of  lamas  and  officials.  Soon  after  the 
"  king's  "  arrival,  Yin  Chung  was  called  up  with  the  papers,  but  in  a 
little  while  he  returned,  shouting  when  he  came  within  hailing  distanoe, 
"  The  very  best  thing  possible— we  slmll  get  all  we  need  for  going  on ; " 
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for  which  we  thanked  God.  Again  the  lama  came,  calling  Yin  Chnng 
with  papers ;  but  he  quickly  came  down  again,  saying  that  the  *'  king  " 
wished  to  see  us  all,  so  we  got  some  presents  ready  and  set  out  for  the 
monastery. 

In  the  big  gateway  leading  to  the  "  king's  "  residence  we  were  met 
by  the  kutsab  (or  prime  minister),  who  took  us  upstairs  and  seated  us 
till  the  passports  were  again  examined,  presents  exchanged,  and  so  on. 
We  failed  to  see  the  "  king,"  however,  for  some  reason  not  stated ;  but 
he  gave  us  numerous  presents,  such  as  sheep,  rice,  tea,  butter,  salt,  and 
whatever  we  needed  in  the  way  of  food,  promised  us  all  we  needed  to 
continue  our  journey,  only  asking  that  we  should  stop  at  the  monasteries 
on  the  way,  and  not  with  the  lay  people.  Indeed  we  received  much 
kindness  at  their  hands.  Next  morning  we  got  on  the  way  for  Mili 
Gen-chen — the  metropolis  of  the  Mili  district — following  still  down  by 
the  Gia-yul-chu,  road  good  and  almost  level,  through  a  fine  valley  which 
I  called  Edward's  dale,  a  warm  cosy  place  with  good  oamping-grounds. 
I  spent  a  night  here  in  the  open  waiting  for  ''  oola."  The  escort  sent 
by  the  '*king"  acted  as  cook,  and  we  had  a  royal  feast  from  the 
^'  king's  "  bounty.  The  escort  was  a  famous  cook,  and  told  us  that  he 
served  the  "  king "  for  his  food  only,  the  service  being  compulsory, 
reckoning  as  the  &mily  tax. 

The  second  day  on  this  road  we  were  joined  by  all  the  small  lamas 
and  officials  returning  to  Mili  Gen-chen,  after  escorting  the  *'  king  "  to 
Wachin.  The  kutsab  and  chan-tso,  principal  officials,  were  most  polite 
to  us.  The  second  night  out  we  stayed  at  A-sha-ten,  and  entered  Mili 
Gen-chen  next  day  before  dinner.  This  place,  though  so  famous  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mili,  is  really  a  big  monastery  built  on  the  southern  slope  of 
a  mountain  range,  with  a  fine  forest  of  oak  and  pine  in  it,  with  an 
equable  climate  and  not  excessively  cold.  It  is  the  principal  residence 
of  the  "  king ; "  he  lives  here  a  year  or  two,  then  goes  to  Wachin  for  a 
time,  and  thence  on  to  Kang-u,  and  again  returns  to  the  Gen-chen.  A 
nice  bungalow  was  furnished  us  outside  the  monastery,  where  we  stayed 
a  couple  of  days  and  proved  the  truth  of  the  "  king's  "  promise  to  supply 
our  needs.  The  officials  visited  me,  wanted  to  see  my  things,  some  of 
which  I  had  perforce  to  give  them.  Altogether  we  had  a  most  pleasant 
time,  and  carried  away  good  impressions  of  the  kingdom  of  Mili. 

From  this  point  we  crossed  into  Northern  Yunnan  by  a  route  of  some 
considerable  length,  and  were  then  on  ground  which  has  been  both 
travelled  and  described  by  others. 
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B7  HVaH  ROBBBT  MILL,  D.Sc,  LL.D. 
Although  Pmf.  Wagner's  '  Lehrbuch  der  Geografihie '  *  appears  with  a 
Btatement  that  it  is  the  sixth  edition  of  Outhe-Wagner's  text-book,  it  is 
really  a  new  work,  and  one  of  tho  first  importance.  The  introdnctorj- 
volume,  dealing  with  general  geography,  now  before  u»,  is  marked  by  only 
one  defeot,  probably  the  result  of  the  method  of  piiblioation,  the  volume 
having  been  brought  out  in  four  parts  spread  over  the  sis  years  1394- 
1899.  One  result  of  this  is  a  somewhat  formidable  list  of  errata  for  the 
earlier  seetions.  The  bibliographies  in  several  instancefl  stop  short  of 
the  period  of  publication  of  important  books  now  available  for  stndents 
which  have  for  years  superseded  those  recommended  as  the  liest.  This 
is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  Chapter  I.  of  the  Introduction,  which 
deals  with  literature  liearing  on  geographical  science  as  a  whole.  The 
remainder  of  the  introduction  is  devoted  to  a  lirief  but  admirably  concise 
account  of  the  history  of  geographical  theory,  and  to  a  study  of  the 
scope  and  Huli-divisions  of  geography. 

The  historical  chapter  is  of  peculiar  interest,  for  it  deals  with  an  aspect 
of  the  suliject  that  has  been  very  much  neglected.  We  are  familiar  with 
histories  of  geographical  exploration  in  which  the  successive  steps  of  the 
opening  up  of  the  world  to  knowledge  are  described  in  great  detail,  but 
hero  we  have  a  history  of  the  development  of  geographical  ideas,  the 
successive  stages  of  the  opening  of  the  human  mind  to  a  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Earth  as  an  object  of  study.  We  observe  with  more  regret 
than  surprise  the  small  part  which  the  English  language  has  played  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge.  No  one  would 
wish  to  deny  the  claims  of  German,  French,  and  Dutch  writors  to  the 
leading  place  in  the  modern  restoratiou  of  geography,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  English  minds  have  not  Iteen  so  exclusively  engaged 
during  the  last  three  centuries  in  collecting  the  facts  of  travel,  and  so 
oblivious  to  the  importance  of  general  ideas  as  is  usually  supposed. 

Only  thirty  pages  are  ooonpied  with  the  introduotorjr  matter,  th* 
value  of  which  is  far  greater  than  the  space  it  occupies  would  lead  one 
to  expect. 

General  geography  is  treated  in  four  books,  methodically  subdivided 
into  chapters,  seotii'us,  and  paragraphs.  Frof.  Wagner's  work  is  the 
latest  expression  of  tho  most  accomplished  student  of  geographical  litera- 
ture, and  his  system  of  claasi&cation  may  be  viewed  as  representing  the 
i  of  geography  as  it  exists  lo-day ;   a  resultant  of  the  original 
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views  of  many  men.  Henoe  we  oonsider  it  right  to  give  such  an  epitome 
of  the  contents  as  may  serre  as  a  skeleton  for  a  complete  system  of 
advanced  teaching  of  the  principles  of  geography. 

Taking  the  names  Erdkunde  and  Qeographie  as  exactly  synonymous, 
Prof.  Wagner  shows  that  geography,  considered  as  to  its  historical 
development,  exhibits  a  distinct  duality  of  character,  looking  on  the 
Earth  horn  one  point  of  view  as  a  physical  body,  from  the  other  point  of 
view  as  the  dwelling-place  of  man.  From  the  first  point  of  view 
geography  is  a  pure  natural  science  depending  on  exact  meeksurements ; 
from  the  other  it  is  a  connecting  bond  between  natural  science  and 
history.  But  this  quality,  although  far-reaching,  is  not  fundamental, 
and  Prof.  Wagner  believes  that  the  gap  between  the  two  points  of  view 
may  be  successfully  bridged,  and  geography  looked  upon  as  a  unity. 

General  Creography  is  treated  under  the  following  subdivisions : — 

Book  I.  Mathematical  Geographt  (193  pp.). 

Chap,  J.  Direction  on  the  Earth's  Surface, — Direction  on  the  horizon — 
Direction  on  the  celestial  vault — ^Direction  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth 
— Determination  of  geographical  position. 

Chap,  II,  The  Body  of  the  Earth. — Figure  and  size  of  the  Earth — 
Physical  characteristics  of  the  Earth  as  a  whole  :  mass  and  mean  density, 
internal  heat,  terrestrial  magnetism. 

Chap.  Ill,  Movements  of  the  Earth, — Rotation — Kevolution — The  Solar 
System — Gravitational  interaction  of  celestial  bodies  on  the  Earth. 

Chap,  IV.  Geographical  Maps. — ^Projections — Map-construction  and 
drawing  (topography) — Measurement  on  maps. 

Book  II.  Physical  Geography  (334  pp.). 

Chap.  I.  The  EartKs  swface  as  a  whole. 

Chap.  11.  The  Land. — Internal  structure  of  the  Earth's  crust — Con- 
temporary movements  of  the  crust — Modification  of  the  Earth's  crust  by 
external  agencies — Greneral  resnlts  of  destructive  procesees — Land-forms 
— Lakes  and  rivers — Coasts  and  islands. 

Chap,  III,  The  Oceans. — The  bed  of  the  oceans — Sea- water— Move- 
ments of  the  sea. 

Chap.  IV,  The  Atmosphere. — Temperature  of  the  air — Atmospheric 
pressnre  and  winds — Water-vapour  and  precipitation — Climate. 

Book  IIL  Biological  Gkography  (87  pp.). — The  Biosphere — Distribu- 
tion of  Organisms — General  results  of  migration — Vegetation  of  the 
land — Plants  and  animals  of  economic  value. 

Book  IV.  Anthropogeography  ;  or,  the  Earth  and  Man  (189  pp.). — 
The  Human  species — Natural  divisions  of  mankind — Classification  of  the 
human  race  according  to  civilization — States  (political  geography) — 
Chief  religions  and  their  distribution — Settlements  and  density  of 
population  —Trade  rentes  and  modes  of  transport — International  trade. 

This  plan  covers  the  field  of  geography  fully,  and  follows  what  must 
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be  held  to  be  tfae  natural  order  of  tbe  development  of  the  sulijeot,  pass- 
ing from  one  dlvisioa  to  the  next  by  the  least  abrupt  transition.  The 
greatest  detail  ts  given  to  the  earlier  and  more  fundamental  questions 
involving  meaeuremeot  and  differences  of  form,  and  considering  the 
□lose  but  clear  print  and  the  concise  style,  these  portions  form  the  folleat 
and  most  ajstematic  treatise  on  mathematioal  and  pbysioal  geography 
with  which  we  are  aci^uainted.  Facta  and  oonclneions  are  stated, 
though  rarely  illustrated  by  descriptions  of  individual  instances,  and  the 
number  of  piotorial  and  cartographlo  illustrations  might  have  been  in- 
creased with  advantage.  The  references  to  literature  on  each  branch  of 
the  subject  are  remarkably  full,  and,  for  German  works,  probably  exhaas- 
tive.  Excellent  indexes  complete  the  volume,  but  in  spite  of  every  care, 
several  iDaoouracies  occur  in  these.  Tho  worst  we  have  noticed  is 
"  Jondd,  volcanoes,  208,"  where  the  name  should  be  Judd  and  the  page 
'2l>S.  Criticism  of  such  minutita  seems  almost  unjust  when  we  consider 
the  immense  value  of  the  work,  the  learning  which  it  displays,  and  the 
thoroughly  scientific  and  methodioa!  plan  on  which  it  is  arranged. 
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By  Sir  MARTIN  CONWAT. 
The  following  documents  Hoem  deserving  of  a  wider  aooessibility  than 
they  have  possessed.  Both  Lancelott's  and  Gray's  notes  appear  to  be  of 
about  the  same  date,  Lancelott's  a  little  earlier  than  Gray's,  say  about 
1660  or  before.  Both  relate  to  the  Bay  Fishery,  and  do  not  refer  to  the 
killing  of  whales  in  the  open  sea.  About  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Boyal  Society  the  whale-fishery  seems  to  have  attracted  much 
attention.  In  the  MS.  Eegister  Book  of  the  Eoyal  Society  (vol.  ii,  p.  76), 
under  date  December  17,  1662,  are  published  a  series  of  elementary 
"  Enquiries  for  such  as  goe  to  Greenland,  by  Mr.  Hoskins."  Gray's 
replies  in  the  some  volume  (p,  loG)  are  addressed  to  a  more  elaborate 
series  of  questions,  which  were  afterwards  printed  with  little  alteration 
in  the  Pkiloaophical  Tratuactions  (voL  ii.  p.  554).  The  following  footnote 
is  added  to  them  in  a  neat  handwriting  iu  the  copy  in  the  Boyal  Society 
Library  :  "  These  have  been  since  printed  with  Sir  John  Narborongh's 
voyages  •  from  Spitsbergen,  76  deg.  N.  lat.  they  sailed  that  year."  I  have 
seen  it  stated  somewhere  that,  in  the  Philosophical  Tfajisactiortg  for 
1C75,  there  is  a  reference  to  a  circumnavigation  of  Spitsbergen.  I  have 
looked  carefully  through  the  book,  and  can  find  nothing  to  justify  the 
statement.  In  Zorgdrager  (German  edition  of  1750,  p,  11)  there  is 
mention  of  a  circum navigation  of  Spitsbergen  by  Captain  Goodlers  in 
1630;  but  no  such  exploit  was  acoomplished  by  him  (wdf  Pellham). 
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British  Museum.    MS.  Sloane  398G,  fif.  78,  79. 

An  Account  of  Greenland  from  Gapt.  Lancelott  Anderson  a  Hull-Merchant 
who  has  made  33  voyages  thither. 

Ist  that  they  usually  went  out  of  Hull  in  the  Begining  of  May,  and  that  it 
proved  3  weeks  or  4  voyage  to  the  place  they  went  to  which  lay  in  78  gr.  of  Latitude. 

2diy  that  they  say  Id  between  great  masses  of  Ice  of  17  or  20  fathomes  thick 
part  of  which  stood  out  high  above  the  level  of  the  main  mast,  off  which  ran  spouts 
of  fair  fresh  water,  when  the  sun  shind  upon  them. 

To  some  of  these  masses  of  Ice  (which  were  of  far  lesser  Bulk)  they  often  times 
fastned  their  ship  by  the  Ankor  when  the  winds  wero  higher  than  ordinary  to  hinder 
it  for  running  too  swiftly  that  it  might  not  split  it  selfe  upon  those  great  ices. 

3  that  they  caught  their  whales  in  some  large  Bay  or  other  and  particularly  in 
the  Bay  call'd  Bell  Sound.*  That  they  always  swome  to  them  in  their  Boates  with 
harping  irons  of  this  shape  Q       y  to  strike  them  :  and  always  strive  to  avoyd 

their  tayls  (because  with  that  part  they  strike  and  if  they  hitt  a  Boate  will  break 
it  in  pieces)  but  if  you  beare  up  to  their  head  and  foreparts,  then  are  you  more 
secure.  The  whales  are  there  of  quick  hearing  (though  they  have  but  little  ears) 
and  if  they  bee  suddainly  surprised  will  quake  and  shiver,  and  strive  to  avoyd  you 
by  sinking  down  into  the  sea. 

After  they  are  struck  they  presently  dive  and  run  dowd  towards  the  Bottom. 

Now  their  harping  Irons  are  fastened  to  a  Cord  (which  lyes  coy  led  up  in  the 
Boate,  so  that  it  may  not  run  fould.)  of  300  fathom*^. 

Which  the  whale  will  draw  all  after  it  and  they  follow  hir  with  the  Boate 
which  way  soever  shee  draw  the  Cord :  and  it  be  not  of  length  enough  they  are 
ready  (with  another  Cord  in  another  Boate)  to  fasten  to  the  end  of  it  before  the 
whale  has  drawn  it  quite  out  to  its  full  Length  both  of  which  may  extend  to  1000 
fathom. 

The  whale  will  toyle  and  weary  hirselfe  thus  till  shee  be  weary  or  not  able  to 
stay  longer  under  water  (and  she  will  sometimes  stay  1  hower  or  more  under  water 
before  shee  appear  at  all)  yea  and  will  run  under  great  Hands  of  Ice  which  are 
floating  there,  but  will  come  back  againe  to  the  open  sea  and  aire. 

Lastly  when  shee  is  dead  and  floates  they  lett  hir  alone  for  2  or  3  days  in 
which  tyme  shee  swells  and  so  a  greater  part  of  hir  Back  appears  on  the  water : 

Then  they  goe  to  hir  and  cutt  off  Collops  of  hir  back  as  deepe  as  the  fiitt 
reaches :  and  as  far  as  the  water  permitts.  which  done  they  turn  up  one  side  and 
then  the  Belly  and  lastly  the  other  side  and  so  spades  hir  round  and  then  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  Body  (except  the  whalebone  which  they  take  out  of  hir  mouth)  to 
the  mercy  of  the  sea. 

Then  they  take  these  Collops  and  Boyle  them  in  their  Coppers  and  so  the  fat 
runs  all  into  oyle. 

And  an  ordinary  whale  will  yeild  12  tun  of  oyle :  some  20  tun  (if  large  and 
taken  at  a  seasonable  time). 

One  strange  observable  more  bee  relates  off  those  seas  about  June  when  they 
whales  come  in  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  fruite  exactly  like  Cow-Cumbers  which 
rise  in  the  sea  and  swim  all  over  it  in  in6nite  quantityes  (so  that  the  sea  swarms 
with  them)  and  as  soone  as  ever  they  observe  those  Sea-Cow-cumbera  to  arise, 

*  The  definite  statement  that  the  English  were  still  accustomed  to  make  Bell 
sound,  by  which  the  modern  Recherche  bay  is  intended,  their  principal  base,  is  im- 
portant. The  chief  English  resort  in  the  early  years  of  the  Bay  Fishery  was  Cove 
Comfortless  (English  bay),  and  the  Deighbonring  shores  and  waters  of  Foreland  sound, 
King's  bay,  and  Cross  hay. 
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tbe;  doe  infalliblely  {irognostJcate  the  commeiog  id  ofT  the  whstos,  which  are  pOor« 
■Dd  leace  at  their  first  nrrivall  there  (ns  he  ubservd  of  the  venisou)  but  in  1  or  2 
niODtba  will  be  eicecdiog  fatt  witli  eating  acid  feeding  as  they  suppose  on  these 
Cow-cumbers. 

For  hee  has  observed  that  the  throat  of  those  sort  of  whales  is  very  narrow 
respectivelf  to  tbeir  great  Bulk,  bo  that  one  can  hardly  thrust  their  Arm  down 
But  it  might  exteod  to  a  much  greater  bore  when  hee  was  alive. 

These  Cow-cumbers  are  conceived  to  be  a  flubinarine  fniite,  which  grow  at 
Bottom  of  those  seas  and  when  ripe  doe  drop  oB  and  lo  are  boyd  up  immediBt«l7 
to  tbe  Cop  of  the  ocean  : 

Hee  observod  they  IcBsened  number  and  grew  fewer  and  fewer  toward  th« 
latter  end  of  their  stay  there. 

Hee  concludes  it  probable  that  the  whales  come  into  those  cold  northren  was  to 
oast  their  yousg  ones  there:  for  he  tells  mee  hee  has  seene  many  young  ones  witk 
the  old  and  once  killd  a  mother-whale  with  a  young  one  sucking  on  hir,  which 
as  big  SB  a  horse,  which  they  killd  also. 

Though  tbeir  whale  fishing  be  their  maice  end  and  deaigDe  of  goetng  thither, yetj 
sometimes  tbey  make  a  considerable  proffict  of  sea-hone  teeth,  of  which  Mnd 
Animikt  there  is  great  plenty  in  those  seas. 

He  says  he  hsa  seen  on  the  shore  of  those  seas  one  or  two  long  horns  whttkj 
and  wreathed  exactly  like  those  wee  call  unicorn  homes,  which  was  doubtlena 
the  horn  of  some  fiab  cast  there :  and  is  tliat  which  passes  for  the  sover^ge  anti- 
dote *  of  the  world,  for  there  is  not  such  an  animal  in  the  world  as  that  which  Is  one 
uf  the  Hoyall  supporters  in  the  Arms  of  EugUnd,  which  is  commonly  called  lbs 
unicorn. 

About  14  August  the  O  begins  to  sett  and  so  it  grows  night  little  by  little 
the  13  of  Tbr  till  the  night  was  then  5  howers  long,  and  that  is  the  longest 
person  can  or  dare  &tay  there. 

That  the  stnrrs  have  sometimeH  fairely  appeared  there  on  those  so  short  nights; 
that  there  are  often  great  miitts  for  10  days  together. 

That  the  grounds  in  Greenland  are  all  mossy  and  live  and  thrive  good  long 
grasse  and  great  store  of  sorrell,  and  scnrvygraas,  which  is  best  aliout  the  sea-sbom 
and  tis  oltserved  grows  where  tbe  wild  foules  dung.  But  not  a  tree  or  shrubbe  to  be 
seen  on  all  the  countrey,  which  is  full  of  very  high-hills  which  constantly  are 
covered  over  with  snow. 

That  there  are  fresh  fish  both  in  tbe  sea  and  in  the  fresh  waters  and  lakes  (which 
have  noe  commerce  with  any  other  waters)  in  that  countrey. 

That  there  are  infinite  store  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  and  other  foule,  which  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  islands  thereabouts  which  they  fetohd  by  whole  Boats-full  at  once 
for  an  excellent  dainty :  they  all  desert  the  country  before  the  merchaats  corns 
away. 

That  there  are  no  creHturos  to  bo  seen  there  but  wild  Dearo  foxes  and  Beareij 
the  Dearo  as  leane  as  can  be  when  they  come  thither  and  in  2  months  will  be  extra- 
ordinary fatt,  which  they  kill  for  their  meal  and  salt  some  and  bring  it 
hang  tbelr  tongues  and  sell  them  here  for  a  taioty. 

That  there   was  8   men  once  t   had  the  misfortune   to  be  left  all  winter 

■  See 'The  Embassy  of  Sir  Tliomos  Roe' (W.  Foster's  edition),  p.  290  and  footnote.  I 
Uakluyt  Sociely,  London,  1S99. 

t  This  was  the  party  whose  adventures  iu  163(^-1631  weremore  fallyand  accniatelyl 
described  in  I'ellLaiu'a  *  God's  Power  and  Providenoe'  (Loudon,  1631;  Hakloyt  1 
Society's  edition,  1855).  Petlham  merely  states  that  they  were  relieved  by  two  abip*  | 
of  Hull,  but  does  not  mention  the  captain's  name. 
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Greenland y  and  that  the  next  summer  after  it  was  hee  and  his  ship  had  the  fortune 
to  relieve  them. 

That  they  were  all  alive  and  had  kept  an  exact  account  of  time. 

That  the  occasion  of  their  heing  left  there  the  year  before  was  this ;  they  went  up 
with  Boates  higher  into  the  oountrey  to  kill  venison  (which  they  kill  there  with 
doggs  and  guns)  and  stayd  it  seems  too  long  so  that  the  ship  was  gone  away  for 
England,  before  they  returned  into  the  Bay  :  which  when  they  found,  they  began 
sometimes  to  crye  out  and  lament  their  sad  fate,  other  times  to  scold  and  fight : 
but  at  last  with  mutual  persuasions  to  provide  for  so  long  and  sad  a  winter  (as  was 
comeing  on)  and  to  that  purpose  went  again  up  into  the  countrey  to  kill  more 
▼enison,  and  after  came  home  with  27  Bucks  which  they  roasted  very  well  (with 
the  whale  Collops  formerly  mentioned  which  they  boyled  their  oyle  with)  and  then 
caskd  up  for  their  use  (for  salt  they  had  not). 

That  they  made  a  shift  to  get  a  hogshead  of  oyle  out  of  the  religes  of  the  whales 
which  served  them  for  Lamps  (made  of  old  ropesend  there  left)  all  the  said  winter. 

That  they  got  all  the  whale  Collops  they  possibly  could  rake  up  together :  and 
drew  up  their  Botes  (cutting  them  in  pieces  for  their  winter  fewell) : 

That  they  made  themselves  a  house  halfe  undergrown  and  halfe  above  and 
pulld  down  most  of  the  Barne  (where  they  Boyld  their  oyle)  to  build  it  with :  and 
so  sodded  it  extraordinary  well  over. 

That  in  the  cold  and  darke  winter  they  had  much  Benefitc  by  the  light  of  the 
moone  and  now  and  then  caught  foxes  by  Baytes  (which  came  to  their  very  hutt 
doore  for  they  could  not  stir  any  way  out  (above  2  or  3  hundred  yeards  for  looseing 
themselves  and  their  hutt  and  being  frozen  to  death  to  boot :  which  foxes  proved 
▼ery  good  meat. 

That  they  once  caught  a  Beare  and  eat  off  him  roasted,  but  they  had  all  like  to 
have  dyed  of  him. 

That  their  drink  was  snow  melted  and  their  cask'd  venison  to  their  meat : 
which  kept  very  well  (for  Gapt  Anderson  tould  mee  hee  tasted  of  it  the  year  after 
when  hee  relieved  them : 

That  the  seas  in  those  parts  flow  not  above  4  foot  high. 

That  the  said  8  men  were  pale,  leand,  and  ill-coloured  when  hee  and  his  ship 
relieved  them. 

Register  Book  op  the  Royal  SociETr,  vol.  ii.  (1662, 1663)  p.  166. 

25  February,  1662. 

Enquiries  propounded  to  and  answered  by  Mr.  Gray ;  that  hath  been  severall 
jtimes  in  Greenland.    Brought  in  by  Mr.  Oldenburg. 

1.  What  is  the  heat  of  the  sun  ?  etc. 

2.  What  is  then  the  most  constant  weather  in  summer  ?  etc. 

•  ••••• 

6.  What  Currents  there  are,  and  which  way  they  set,  and  how  fast  ?  whether 
they  always  run  one  way  ?  Ans.  There  is  but  one  constant  Current ;  which  sets 
away  from  the  East-South-East,  and  runs  up  to  the  N.N.E.,  as  far  as  77  degrees 
latitude,  where  'tis  checkt ;  and  from  thence  sets  away  again  on  the  East-side  of 
Greenland,  between  Duke^s-Cove  *  and  Greenland  to  the  South-west ;  and  then 


*  Duke's  cove  was  therefore  a  bay  in  the  east  side  of  Wybe  Jans  Water  (Stor 
fiord).  In  my  large  collection  of  tracings  of  Spitsbergen  maps,  I  can  only  find  it 
marked  on  one,  "  Carta  particolare  della  Terra  di  Greneland."  This  is  Carta  49  in 
the  Parte  aeconda  del  Tomo  terzo  in  the  atlas  called  **  Dell'  Aroano  del  Mare  di  D. 
Raberto  Dadleo  Daoa  di  Xortnmbria  e  Conte  di  Warvioh :  In  Firenze  Nella  Stamperia 
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wheeling  about  the  South-point  of  Qreenlaiid,  Beta  up  agaio  N.K.W.  I 
laud  of         degr.  Latitude,  and  then  from  the  Sonth-eud  of  the  Furelsad,  ■ 
away  to  the  W.-N.-W.    This  current  wheD  there  it  much  Ice  upon  tb«  C 
more  forcible ;  hot  runs  very  ea^y,  when  the  ice  ia  gone  from  the  Coast. 
always  one  way, 

11.  Whether  there  be  any  pita  or  Mines? 
.  CtwJminea,  which  he  had  been  digging  in,  noi 
Earth.  i 

13.  Aa  to  animalfl,  birds,  etc.  I 

11.  Ab  to  vegetables. 

16.  Aa  to  tbuoder.  | 

IT,  Ah  to  fish. 

If.  Whether  any  people  do,  or  have  been  known  to  stay  there  all  the  wintor?  . 
and  how  they  shillei)  ?  Ana.  Once  they  themselTea  left  *  there,  besides  tbeir 
intention,  T  or  8  men,  that  were  gone  a  bunting;  at  which  time  they  weighed 
anchor  and  went  along  lbs  shoar,  intending  to  meet  them  and  take  them  in  at  s 
convenient  place :  but  a  wind  and  a  fogg  arising  which  made  them  lose  the  sight 
of  land,  and  forced  them  to  sea  :  their  poor  compHcions  were  left  behind,  but  found 
alive  at  theic  next  return,  bavin;  lived  upon  Foul  and  Deer,  and  saved  theniMlve* 
from  being  frozen  by  the  Coales  tbey  found  there. 

I'J.  How  neer  any  hath  been  knowue  to  approach  tbe  Pole  ?     Ans.  He  told  me, 
that  once,  he  met  upon  the  Coast  of  Greenland  a  Hollander,  that  swore 
been  but  haife  n  degree  from   the  Pole,  shewing  him  bis  joumall,  which  * 
attested  by  his  mate;  where  they  bad  seeu  no  Ice  nor  land,  hut  all  water. 

27iis  seems  Ejicm/iWs  (added  in  another  hand). 


ItBuiSTEiE  Book 


!■■  TKK  KoTAL  SociBTV,  vol.  ii.  (1662,  1663)  p.  308. 


November  4,  1663. 

The  manner  of  tlie  Wbale-fielitng  in  Greenland.  Given  by  Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Olden- 
burg for  the  Society, 

iWith  6  illustrations,  in  pen  and  bistre.] 

We  have  according  to  the  bignesse  or  smalnesse  of  our  ships,  the  more  or  fewer 
Boates:  a  ship  of  200  tune,  may  man  six  boats;  A  vessel  uf  80  or  100  tuo! 
boats ;  A  Vessel  of  60  tuns,  3  boats  or  more,  not  lease ;  3  boats  bein^  as  few  as  n 
be  with  convenience  to  kill  a  whale.  Each  boat  hath  6  men;  A  Uarpeneir,  Steers- 
man, and  four  Oars ;  to  which  men  tbe  merchant  giveth,  (besides  tbeir  wages)  for 
every  13  tuns  of  Oyle  (which  we  call  a  Whole)  when  there   is  bo  much  for  each 


di  Francesoo  Onorri :  1G47."  It  in  oleai  that  this  ia  a  eopy  of  an  EugUeli  innp,  but  I 
have  not  yet  found  trace  of  tbe  original.  It  resembles  Edge's  chart  more  than  any 
other,  but  materially  differs  from  it  in  important  respects.  Probably  the  map  repre- 
sents the  ideas  of  some  Hull  skipper.  Tlie  moat  energetic  of  the  early  Hull  whalers 
was  Thomas  Mnrmaduke.  He  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  Purohas  as  Duke,  of  Hull. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  resnrt  to  tbe  east  side  of  Spitsbergen,  and  Duke's  oove 
WOB  probiibly  named  after  him.  On  the  Florence  map  it  ia  marked  "  Duokes  Cone," 
with  "Athale  Hed"  south  of  il,  und  "  0.  di  Duokes  Ooue"  north.  It  is  tbo  Qotha 
oove,  apparently,  which  is  marked  on  the  Admimlty  chart  in  the  west  coaet  of  Edge 

•  Those  winterers  were  again  Pellham's  pnrty  of  J63l>-]63l.  Pellham  diitinctly 
nays  that  tiie  captaiu  of  the  ship  Salulalim  that  abandoned  them  so  ncklenly  wu 
Master  Mnaon.     Gray  ivas  (lierefore  one  of  Mason's  company. 
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boate,  to  the  Harpenier  6/t.  lOs.,  the  Steersman  Sli,,  and  to  each  Oar  30«.,  in  all 
for  each  boat  15Z».  lOs.,  which  we  call  whale-money. 

We  have  several  men  and  boats  upon  several  convenient  places,  which  we  call 
Look-outs,*  that  constantly  remain  looking  out  by  tumes  for  the  Whale,  which  when 
we  fish  in  Harbour,  cometh  into  a  smooth  Bay,  where  is  a  good  Harbour  for  our 
ships :  And  having  discovered  the  Whale,  which  swimmeth  with  her  back  above 
water,  or  is  descried  by  the  water  which  she  bloweth  into  the  Air,  one  Lookout 
maketh  signes  to  another,  by  hoysing  up  a  basket  upon  a  Pole,  and  then  all  the 
boats  row  after  her  and  having  opportunity  to  row  up  with  her,  before  she  goeth 


(  .. 
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down,  strike  a  Harping-iron  into  her,  to  which  is  a  staffe  joyned  being  about  6  foot 
long,  called  a  harping-staffe,  to  the  Socket  of  which  Iron  is  a  white  rope,  with  an 
eye  seazed  very  fast :  This  Hope  is  about  5  fathoms  long,  which  Lying  upon  the 
forepart  of  the  Boat  (which  we  call  a  Shallop)  always  coyled  over  a  little  pin, 
ready  to  take  up,  to  give  scope  to  the  Iron,  when  it  is  thrown  at  the  Whale ;  and 
to  this  hand-rope,  is  a  warpe  of  300  fathoms  seazed,  to  veer  after  the  whale,  lest, 
when  she  is  struck,  by  her  swift  motion  (which  is  often  down  to  the  ground,  where 
the  water  is  60,  70  or  80  fathom  deep)  she  should  sink  the  boat. 


*  Hence  the  various  points  named  Lookout,  or  I'ytkyk,  on  the  older  Spitsbergen 


uiups. 
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ThuB  having  gotten  our  Iron  into  her,  oat  bosta  row  where  they  tbiok  she  will 
rise  (after  abe  hnth  been  beating  her  eelfe  at  ground)  and  get  2  or  B  iroiiH  more 
into  Ler,  and  then  we  mccounl  her  secure.  Then  when  she  is  neor  tired  with 
striving  and  wearied  with  the  boats  and  ropes,  we  lanoe  her  with  long  Lances,  the 
TronB  and  stands  wareof  are  about  12  or  14  foot  long,  with  which  we  prick  her  to 
death ;  and  in  killing  her,  many  time*  she  staveth  some  of  our  boats,  beating  and 
flourishing  with  her  tajle  ahore  water,  that  the  boats  dare  scarce  come  nigh  her, 
but  oftentimes  in  an  hours  time  she  is  dispatched. 

Thus  having  killed  lier,  our  boats  tow  her  (all  of  them  rowing  one  berore 
another,  one  fast  to  another  like  a  team  of  HorseH)  to  the  ship's  stem,  where,  after 
she  hath  layn   24  hours  we  cut  oQ'  the  Blubber,  and  take  the  finns  (which  we 


1 


commonly  call  the  whalebone)  and  her  tongue  ont  of  her  mouth,  and  with  a  great 
pair  of  slings  and  (ackle,  we  turn  her  round,  and  take  all  that  is  good  off  her,  and 
then  we  tarn  her  carcaaa  adrift  and  tow  the  blabber  (out  in  pieces)  to  the  shore, 
where  works  stand  to  mannure  (sie)  it 

Having  made  fast  the  blubber  to  the  shore,  we  have  a  Waler$ide-man  who 
stands  in  a  pair  of  boots,  to  the  middle  leg  in  water,  and  flaweth  such  flesh  as  is 
not  clean  out  from  the  blubber  :  Then  we  have  two  men  with  a  Barrow,"  that 
when  the  Watersideman  hath  out  it  in  pieces  about  two  hundred  weight,  carry  it 
up  to  a  sUge  standing  by  our  Works,  like  a  Table;  then  we  have  a  man  with  a 
long  knife,  who  we  call  a  Slage-calUr,  who  slioeth  it  into  thin  pieces  about  hal/e 
an  inch  thick,  and  a  foot  long  or  longer,  and   throws  It  into  a  Cooler,  we  call  a 
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sticififf-cooler,  betwixt  which  and  another  Cooler  (called  a  Chopping^ooler)  we 
have  men  we  call  choppers  placed ;  five  or  six  men,  who  upon  blocks  cut  about  a 
foot  and  halfe  square  (made  of  the  tayle  of  the  Whale,  which  is  very  tough)  do 
take  the  sliced  blubber  and  chop  it  very  small  and  thin,  not  above  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  an  inch  or  two  long ;  and  thrust  it  off  from  their  blocks  into  the 
Chopping-Cooler,  which  holds  two  or  three  tuns :  Then  upon  a  Plat-forme  is  built 
a  Copperhole,  about  4  foot  high,  to  which  there  is  a  stokehole,  and  on  this  Copper- 
hole  is  a  broad  Copper,  which  oontaineth  about  a  Butt,  hanged  with  Mortar  and 
made  tight  round  the  edges.  And  over  the  Stokehole,  upon  an  Arch,  stands  a 
Chimney,  which  draws  up  the  smoke  and  flame.  And  we  have  one  we  call  a  Tub- 
filler,  who  with  a  Ladle  of  Copper,  whose  handle  is  about  6  foot  long,  taketh  the 
Chopt  blubber  out  of  the  chopping-cooler  and  puts  it  into  a  hogshead  made  with 
strapps  for  that  purpose,  and  he  drawes  this  hogshead  from  the  chopping-cooler^s- 
side  to  the  Copper  and  putteth  it  in ;  under  which  having  once  kindled  a  fire  of 
wood  and  boyled  a  Copper  or  two  of  Oyle,  the  scruffe  which  remains  after  the  Oyle 
is  boyled  out  of  the  blubber  (which  we  call  Fritters)  we  throw  imder  the  Copper, 
which  makes  a  feirce  fire,  and  so  boyleth  the  Oyle  out  of  the  blubber  without  any 
other  fewell. 

Then  when  we  find  that  it  is  boyled  enough,  we  have  two  men  which  we  call 
coppermen  who  with  two  long-handled  copper  ladles  take  both  oyle  and  fritters 
out  of  the  Copper,  about  halfa,  and  put  it  into  a  Barrow  (we  call  a  Fritter-barrow) 
made  with  two  handles  and  barrell-boards  set  about  halfe -a-quarter  of  an  inch  one 
from  the  other,  through  which  the  oyle  runneth  and  the  Fritters  remain ;  from 
which  the  Oyle  being  drained  whilst  another  Coper  of  Oyle  boyles,  they  are  cast 
into  the  Stokehole  and  burnt,  and  the  barrow  stands  ready  a^ain  on  the  first  Oyle- 
Cooler,  to  receiye  what  is  taken  out  of  the  next  Copper.  Out  of  this  barrow  the 
Oyle  nms  into  a  great  thing  we  call  a  Cooler  made  of  Deal-boards,  containing  about 
five  tuns,  which  is  filled  within  an  inch  of  a  hole  (made  in  the  side  for  the  Oyle  to 
run  into  the  next  spout)  with  water  to  cool  the  Oyle,  and  so  the  Oyle  nms  upon  the 
water,  through  this  hole  into  a  spout  about  10  or  12  foot  long,  into  another  cooler 
filled  as  aforesaid  and  out  of  that,  through  a  long  spout  into  a  third  filled  as  afore- 
said and  out  of  that,  in  a  long  spout  into  a  Butt  laid  under  the  end  of  this  spout, 
which  being  full,  the  hole  of  the  Cooler,  next  the  Butt  is  stopt  till  another  Butt  is 
laid  under,  and  then  the  plugg  being  taken  out,  it  filleth  another,  till  we  have  done 
boyliog :  Then  we  fill  up  our  Oylee,  when  they  are  thoroughly  cold,  and  marke 
them  and  roule  them  into  the  water,  rafting  20  together,  and  bo  tow  them  aboard, 
hoyst  them  into  our. ships,  and  stow  them  to  bring  them  home. 

And  for  our  Finns,  which  grow  in  two  Gumms  in  the  whales  mouth  (whereof  in 
a  whales  mouth,  great  and  small  are  about  600,  460  whereof  being- merchandable) 
we  cut  them  one  by  one  out  of  the  gumms  and  having  rubb^  them  clean  we  bind 
them  up  60  in  a  bundle,  and  so  taking  account  of  them  ship  them  aboard  in  our 
Long-boat. 

Upon  the  shear  we  have  a  Tent  *  for  our  Land-men,  built  of  stone,  and  covered 


*  The  description  applies  to  the  English  settlement  at  Bell  sound,  and  should  be 
compared  with  PeUham's  description  of  the  same  place.  The  illustration  reproduced 
herewith  from  Oray*B  paper  (p.  312),  is  evidently  a  rough  representation  of  the  Bell 
sound  **  tents,"  which,  however,  were  much  larger  than  here  depicted.  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  whether  any  remains  of  the  foundations  of  these  bnildings  can  still  be 
traced.  They  are  to  be  looked  for  on  the  west  shore  of  Recherche  bay,  in  the  flat 
ground  between  Fox  point  and  Fox  glacier.  Perhaps  some  of  the  many  tonrists  who 
now  visit  Recherche  bay,  with  a  few  hours  to  spare  there,  would  search  for  foundations, 
and  let  me  know  if  they  flnd  any. 
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with  Deald,  and  CabbiDs  made  therein  I 
a  great  WorkiDg-teat  with  a  Lodgin^-n 
izet  ready  Caak  to  put  the  Oyle  into. 

p.  30ti  hai  a  ilrawic^  ioiet. 

p.  312  coDtaina  4  drawiuge. 
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iver  it,  where,  about  G  Coopers  work,  to 


MEMORIAL  TO   DR.   LIVINGSTONE. 

It  has  long  been  felt  desirable,  by  the  many  admirers  of  Dr.  Living- 
Btooe,  that  the  sput  on  which  the  great  traveller  breathed  his  last 
ahould  be  permanently  marked  by  a  suitable  memorial.  ■\\TieD,  on 
the  discovery  by  Mr.   Weatherley  of  the    precarioaa  condition  of  the 


tree  which  marked  the  locality,  it  was  decided  by  the  Boyal  Gleo> 
graphical  Society  to  take  steps  to  secure  the  section  of  the  tree  bearing 
the  commemorative  inscription  for  safe-keeping  in  this  oonntty,  it 
was    hoped    that   arrangementa   might   also  be    made    for   the    worthy 
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com  niem  a  ration  of  a  e]iot  to  which,  in  the  eyea  ot  EDglishmen,  an 
almoBt  saored  character  attaches.  At  the  same  time  a  inovenient  had 
beeo  Bet  on  foot,  and  funds  rained,  aniong  residents  in  Nyasaland  and 
others,  with  the  support  of  Sir  K.  M.  Stanley,  for  the  fnrtherance  of 
imilar  object,  and  it  was  found  pussihle  to  concentrate  the  efibrtb  of 
all  interested  on  a  single  scheme  by  the  formation  of  a  joint  committee, 
representing  our  Society  and  the  other  body  of  sympathizers.  The 
labours  of  this   committee  have,  we  are  glad   to  annonnce,  led  to  a 


satisfactory  result,  all  the  arrangements  having  been  made  foi  carrying 
out  the  design. 

It  hau  been  decided  that  the  memorial  shall  take  the  form  of  an 
obelisk,  20  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  cross.  In  the  absence  of  suitable 
atone  in  Ibe  region  iu  queslion,  the  material  chosen  is  iho  best  concrete, 
vhioh,  it  is  thought,  will  be  the  moat  iatisfactory  from  the  point  of  view 
of  durability.  It  will  be  taken  ont  id  450  air-tight  cylinders,  each  of 
60  Ibe.  weight.     Moulds,  of  oak  with  metal  lining,  have  been  prepared 
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for  iko  formation   of  tbe    blocks,  of  whiob   over   300    will    be    uBed. 
Tablets,  in  blackenedjbronze,  will  be  embedded  in  the  Hooks  as  raonlded. 


wJ^'' 


Two  of  these,  jilaoed  ort  opposite  sides  of  the  monuiaent,  will  bear  the  fol- 
lowing inBcriptioti :  "  Erected  by  his  Friends  to  the  Memory  of  Dr.  David 
Livingstone,  Missionary  and  Explorer.     He  died  here,  May  4,  1873." 
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On  the  other  faces  of  the  obelisk  two  more  tablets  will  be  placed,  on 
which  the  following  will  appear : — 

"  This  monument  occapies  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  tree,  at 
the  foot  of  which  Livingstone's  heart  was  buried  by  his  futhful 
native  followers.  On  the  trunk  was  carved  the  following  inscription : 
*  David  Livingstone.  Died  May  4,  1873.  Chuma,  Souza,  Mnia- 
sere,  Uchopere.' " 

The  undertaking  has  met  with  the  cordial  support  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  while  its  success  may  be  considered  assured 
through  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Alfred  Sharpe,  British  Commissioner  in 
Nyasaland,  who  has  kindly  made  himself  responsible  for  its  execution. 
Mr.  Robert  Codrington,  the  company's  representative  in  the  Bangweulu 
region,  has  also  shown  himself  active  in  furthering  the  necessary 
preparations.  It  will  be  remembered  that  to  Mr.  Codrington  was  due 
the  seciiring  of  the  section  of  Livingstone's  tre6— a  mission  with  which 
he  was  entrusted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Sharpe,  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
Council,  kindly  agreed  to  act  as  the  Society's  agent.  The  task  has 
been  accomplished  with  entire  success.  The  section  has  now  arrived  in 
this  country  and  is  deposited  in  the  house  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  who,  through  their  representative,  Mr.  Codrington,  have  most 
generously  carried  out  the  Society's  wishes  in  having  the  section  trans- 
ported from  Central  Africa  to  England.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Brown,  who  designed  the  memorial,  and  has  taken  all  the 
trouble  to  obtain  and  pack  the  material  and  design  the  moulds,  has 
given  his  services  gratuitously. 
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THE  BOOIBTT. 

The  Annual  Awards.  —  The  annual  awards  of  the  Society  have  been 
made  as  follows  for  the  present  year  :  The  Founder's  MediJ  to  Captain 
H.  H.  P.  Deasy,  for  the  exploring  and  survey  work  which  he  has 
accomplished  in  Central  Asia;  the  Patron's  Medal,  to  Mr.  James 
McCarthy,  for  his  great  services  to  geographical  science  in  exploring 
and  mapping  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam ;  the  Murchison  Award  to 
M.  H.  Ar9towski,  for  the  valuable  oceanographical  and  meteorological 
work  which  he  performed  on  the  Belgian  Antarctic  Expedition ;  the  Gill 
Memorial  to  Mr.  Vaughan  Cornish,  for  his  researches  on  sea-beaches, 
sand-dunes,  and  on  wave-forms  in  water ;  the  Back  Grant  to  Mr.  Bobert 
Codrington,  for  his  journeys  in  the  region  between  Lakes  Nyasa  and 
Tanganyika;  the  Cuthbert  Peek  Grant  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Alldridge,  for  his 
journeys  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  interior  of  Sierra  Leone. 
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Retirement  of  Mr.  Coles,  the  Society's  Hap  Corfttor. — The  auaoaaofr- 
nicDt  that  Mt.  John  Cules,  the  Society's  Map  Carator  and  iDstrnctor.  has 
been  coiupelled  to  retire,  owing  to  failing  health,  will  be  received  with 
sincere  regret  by  all  tho  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Mr.  L'oles  has  filled 
his  important  and  rcBpooBible  position  for  twenty-three  years,  and  has 
■liBcharged  the  duties  of  his  post  in  a  manner  which  has  gained  for  him 
the  untinulified  approval  of  tho  Council,  and  the  respect  of  ail  who 
have  come  into  contact  with  htm.  The  difficnlt  task  of  keeping  the 
Society's  enormous  collection  oF  maps  and  photographs  up  to  date,  of 
maintaining  order  in  their  arrangement,  and  of  affording  asaistance  to 
the  nnmerons  Fellows  and  visitors  who  desired  information,  has  been 
performed  by  Mr.  Coles  with  complete  efficiency.  As  an  Instructor  in 
the  nse  of  instruments  and  in  practical  topographical  surveying,  he 
passed  many  travellerB  through  his  hands  ;  as  a  teacher  ho  was  probably 
unsurpassed.  In  these  and  other  ways  Mr.  Coles  has  rendered  great 
service,  not  only  to  the  Society,  but  to  the  promotion  of  scientiGc  geo- 
graphy. His  retirement  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Society.  He  will  bo 
succeeded  in  the  map  curatorship  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Eeeves,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  Mr.  Coles  for  twenty-two  years.  The  Society's  syst«m  of 
instruction  hos  become  so  important  under  Mr.  Coles  that  the  Oonnoil 
propose  to  make  it  a  separate  department,  under  a  competent  offioial, 
who  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work, 

EUBOFE. 

Climatology  of  the  Sotmbliok  Group. — Dr.  Friu  Hacbacek  (a  pupil  of 

Prof.  Penck)  cuolributea  a  paper  on  tho  climatology  of  the  glacier  region  of  lb« 
Sonnblick  to  the  report  of  the  aannMKkitereiii  tor  1899,  dealing  Bpeoially  with 
Eduard  Hichter'a  olwervationB  of  the  remarkably  low  level  of  the  aDow-lina  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Hohe  Tanem.  The  rooenl  considerable  developments  in  the 
system  of  obsarvations,  eapeciilly  the  increase  in  the  number  of  summit  stations, 
hss  provided  a  large  quanlity  of  nev  material.  The  glaciers  cover,  or  covered  in 
18T1,  an  area  of  1<>  equare  kilometres  (0''^  equnre  miles)  on  tbe  north  side  of  the 
group,  and  about  half  ss  much  on  the  south  side.  The  mean  elevation  of  the 
glaciers  on  the  two  sides  ia  26BO  metres  (8800  feet)  and  2730  metres  (9000  feet) 
respectively,  tlis  same  as  the  position  of  the  "climatic''  Bnow-lioe.  Above  this 
level,  say  2700  to  3100  metres  (8900  to  10,200  feet),  lie  the  catchment  baihu  of 
the  glacier)<.  Calcidatrng  from  the  rainfall,  the  yearly  increase  in  thickness  cor- 
responds lo  from  H  to  17  metres  (46  to  56  feet)  of  freshly  fallen  snow — as  moch 
OS  neim  allows  for  the  Western  Alps,  and  twice  as  muoh  as  Scblaglntwdt 
estimated  at  a  time  when  few  observations  St  high-level  meteorological  stations 
existed.  The  annual  mean  of  temperature  is  -l-D°'l  C.  (32''-2  Fahr.),  and  tho 
summer  mean  7°  C.  (44°-6  Fahr.)  at  an  elevation  of  2200  metras  (7200  feet) ;  at 
2700  metres  (6900  feet)  the  summer  mean  is  3°-6  C.  (SS'^-S  Pahr.) ;  and  at  the  top 
of  the  Sonnblick,  3106  metres,  or  10,190  feet,  the  annual  mean  is  — 6"-!  C.  (21" 
Fshr.J,  summer  mean,  +0°-4  0.  (32°-7  Fahr.).  Tbe  new  observations  confirm 
liana's  supposition  that  tbe  level  of  the  snow-line  changes  from  roontli  to  month 
within  comparatively  narrow  limitij.  The  lower  edge  of  the  snow-covering — the 
temporary  snow- lint —rises  from  14C0  to  1600  metres  (4600  to  ri2m  feet)  in  April, 
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to  2400  to  2700  metres  (7900  to  8900  feet)  in  July,  and  snow  disappears  from 
the  valley  slopes  almost  entirely  in  Au^st.  The  rule  that  the  snow  limit  rises 
towards  the  centre  of  the  mountain  mass  holds  good  for  the  temporary  as  well  as 
for  the  climatic  snow-line.  Slopes  with  southerly  exposure  are  specially  favoured ; 
they  are  clear  of  snow  half  the  year  up  to  2000  metres  (6600  feet),  and  for  140 
days  to  2400  metres  (7900  feet),  while  northerly  exposures  are  only  clear  for  60 
days  at  the  same  elevation.  The  proportion  of  snow  removed  from  the  "  Fim  ** 
region  by  melting,  estimated  from  the  air- temperatures  above  freezing,  is  markedly 
greater  in  the  glaciers  exposed  to  the  south  than  in  those  exposed  to  the  north, 
notwithstanding  similar  precipitation  and  mean  temperatures— a  significant  example 
of  the  importance  of  this  element.  The  cause  of  the  low  level  of  the  climatic 
snow-line — ^2700  metres  (8900  feet) — ^is  therefore  primarily  the  abundant  precipi- 
tation, which  favours  large  Fim  deposits;  but  the  low  summer  temperature, 
preventing  extensive  melting  of  snow,  is  also  an  important  factor.  Great  local 
variations  of  level— 2600  to  2900  metres  (8500  to  9500  feet)— are  due  to  the 
conditions  of  exposure  and  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  mountain  masses. 

Farming  Indnitriei  of  Bosnia  and  Herpegovina. — From  the  excellent  and 

detailed  publications  on  the  agriculture  and  stock-rearing  industries  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  issued  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  (Sarajevo,  ofiScial 
presp,  1899),  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  returns  for  1895,  more  than  88  per 
cent,  of  the  civil  population,  comprising  about  220,000  heads  of  families,  are 
engaged  in  farming  industries.  Of  this  number  only  2*6  per  cent,  belong  to  the 
class  of  landed  proprietors,  while  over  39  per  cent,  are  independent  cultivators, 
and  40  per  cent.  **  Emeten,"  or  hereditary  tenants,  who,  during  the  Turkish  period, 
were  to  the  landowners  practically  in  the  relation  of  serfs.  Since  1885  the  number 
of  independent  cultivators  has  increased,  relatively  to  that  of  the  '^Emeten,"  by 
almost  13  per  cent.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  belong  to  the  most  extensively 
wooded  coimtries  of  Europe,  more  than  52  per  cent,  of  the  surface  consisting  of 
forest  (oaks  and  conifers),  which  is  State  property  and  under  systematic  control. 
Tet  almost  a  quarter  of  the  land  (22  per  cent.)  is  now  under  agriculture,  the 
amount  having  increased  by  7  per  cent,  in  one  decade.  Gardens  and  orchards 
have  likewise  increased  23  per  cent.,  and  vineyards  18  per  cent.  The  chief  decrease 
is  in  pasturage,  while  forests  and  unproductive  ground  (the  latter  barely  2  per 
cent,  of  the  whole)  show  but  a  slight  decline.  Taking  the  average  of  the  five- 
yearly  period  1892-96,  the  annual  yield  of  corn  has  risen  since  1882  from  1*2  to 
8  million  metric  centnen>,  the  chief  increase  being  in  maize,  the  staple  crop  of  the 
country,  though  the  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  has  also  risen.  That  of  potatoes, 
which  were  first  introduced  by  the  Austrian  troops  in  1878,  has,  however,  shown 
the  greatest  increase,  amounting  to  190  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  the  first  five 
years.  Cattle,  and  especially  sheep,  abound,  the  latter  having  increased  from 
840,000  in  1879  to  3,230,000  in  1895,  the  number  per  square  kilometre  being 
63  (163  per  square  mile),  or  twice  that  of  the  inhabitants.  Goats  number  1,450,000, 
cattle  1,150,000,  the  former  being  three  times,  the  latter  twice,  as  numerous  as  in 
1879.  Of  swine  there  are  13  to  the  square  kilometre  (34  to  the  square  mile). 
Sheep  are  most  largely  exported  (130,000  head  in  1879),  but  cattle  and  goats  both 
show  an  increase  of  late  years.  Swine  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  less  exported 
since  1894. 

Eainfall  of  the  Central  Ehine  Provincei.— The  latest  addition  to  the 

J*(yr8chungen  zur  deutscken  Landes-  und  Volkskunde  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  P.  Polls, 
director  of  the  meteorological  station  at  Aix,  on  the  rainfall  of  the  central  Rhine 
provinces  and  the  surrounding  regions.  The  period  covered  by  the  material  used 
is  only  the  one  decade  1886  to  1895,  but  the  discussion  has  the  merit,  all  too  rare 
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in  euch  [QTaitigations,  of  altempticg  to  estimate  the  probable  errors  of  the  n 
the  menn  uncertninty  ia  difierentlatiag  one  etatioD  with  another  is  found  to 
amouiiC  to  about  five  per  cent.  A  verj  clear  Bet  of  maps  abowa  tbs  distribution  of 
raiafall  in  the  four  seaaons,  and  tbe  percentage  of  tbe  total  annual  fall  received 
during  facli.  Tbs  special  poiuta  of  local  importance  arc  pointed  oat,  but  eome 
coDoluHioDB  of  general  interest,  based  on  the  examination  of  tbia  particular  area, 
are  auggestive  when  compared  with  tbe  raiofall  types  recognizable  in  tbe  Britiab 
Isles.  The  rainfall  ia  in  tbe  lirst  instance  deturmined  by  the  distribution  of  pres- 
sure, condensation  occurring  in  the  ascending  currents  associated  with  low  baro- 
metric pressure;  and  along  with  this  the  temperature  and  humidity,  largely 
depending  on  tbe  position  witb  regard  to  sea  and  land,  must  he  token  into  account. 
Given  tlie  general  conditions  controlled  by  these  factors,  the  local  inequalities  are 
primarily  regulat«d  by  the  surface  relief  of  tbe  region.  Mountaina  caoae  a  general 
increase  of  rainfall  on  their  weather  sidf,  and  diminution  ou  their  lee  aide;  an 
increase  of  winter  and  autumn  rainfall,  and  a  diminution  of  summer  rainfall.  A 
maximum  in  October  is  due  to  tbe  greater  bumidlly  of  the  atmosphere  and  tbe 
larger  number  of  cyclonea  during  that  month,  'i'be  increase  of  rainfall  with 
height  is  closely  connected  with  open  position  of  mountains  concerned ;  sbelleied 
elevations  of  equal  height  diminish  the  rain&ll.  A  mountain  range  diminishes  the 
annual  range  of  temperature  on  ita  weather  side,  and  increases  it  on  its  lee  side; 
hence  on  the  former  the  winter  rainfall,  on  the  latter  the  summer  runfall,  is 
increased.  We  may  compare  this  with  the  west  coast  and  the  midland  and  eastern 
counties  of  England.  The  alteration  of  weathur  and  lee  aides  due  to  the  seasonal 
changes  in  the  direction  of  prevailing  wlnda  tenda  to  increase  tbe  winter  rainfall 
on  south-west  eiposures,  and  the  summer  rainfall  on  north-east  eipoBures.  Spring 
rainfall  is  increased  on  eastern  slopes  by  the  prevailing  fostedy  winds.  The  long- 
period  records  of  Aix  show  that  snow  falls  most  frequently  in  Uarch,  January 
coming  aocund,  and  February  third ;  but  for  tbe  1889-95  period  January  and  Feb- 
ruary are  the  months  of  moat  frequent  snow.  The  number  of  days  of  snowfall 
increases  rapidly  with  increase  of  height.  Old  snow  may  give  na  much  aa  3'5  mm. 
of  water  per  centimetre  of  depth,  equivalent  to  nearly  one-thi(d. 

ASIA 
Hr.  S.  Freshfleld'i  Exploratio&a  round  Uount  Eauchinjinga.  —  Thft 

February  number  of  the  Alpine  Jowital  oontoina  a  short  sketch  of  the  tour  of 
Kanchinjinga  carried  out  last  autumn  by  Hr.  Douglas  Freshfield,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Oarwood  and  Sig.  V.  and  E.  Sella.  Darjiling  was  left  on  September  o, 
and  after  being  hospitably  received  at  Qantok,  the  capital  of  Sikkim,  by  the 
Political  Resident,  Captaiu  Le  Mesurier,  to  whom  the  party  were  indebted  for  tbe 
most  valuable  aid  in  arranging  their  transport,  the  travellers  reached  Lachen,  on 
the  road  to  the  Donkia  pass,  on  September  IT.  Here  the  horses  were  left,  the  n 
lying  up  the  patbleaa  goi^e  of  the  Zemu  to  the  glacier  which  flows  from  the  north- 
eaat  boae  of  Eanchinjinga.  I'be  great  storm  which  did  so  much  harm  at  Daijiling 
was  encountered,  at  a  camp  at  16,000  feet,  in  the  form  of  forty  hours'  snow- 
fall, which  prevented  any  attempt  at  high  ascents.  Proceeding  north  across  the 
Tangchung  La  and  The  La  passes,  both  over  17,000  feet,  the  party  reached  tbe 
lofty  pasture  valley  of  Lbonak,*  Tibetan  in  character  and  uninhabited.    Thence, 


I 
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*  This  (Free.  R.0.&,  1892.  p.  G13)  is  the  nppcr  Zemu  vaUey  of  Uuolier,  while  the 
Thlonok  of  that  traveller  lathe  stream  descending  from  the  Zetnu  glacier  of  White  and 
Hoffman.  On  the  2  miles  to  the  inch  survey  of  India  tbe  Lhonak  stream  is  called  tbe 
Lsnok  Chu,  the  glacier  stream  the  Pokie  Cbo,  and  the  united  atreams  the  Zeun  Cho. 
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after  a  Tisit  to  the  Ghorten  Nyima  pass  (19,000  feet)  leading  to  Tibet,  the  ridge 
runDing  north  £rom  Eanchinjinga  was  croBsed  into  Nepal  by  the  only  known  pass, 
the  Jongsong  La,  21,500  feet  according  to  the  Goyemment  maps,  21,300  by 
the  travellers'  obserrations.  On  the  farther  side  a  great  glacier  runs  first  south, 
then  west  under  Eanchinjinga  into  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Eangbachen  valley. 
Five  days  were  occupied  in  crossing  from  the  stream  of  the  Lhonak'  valley  to 
the  point  where  the  ice  was  left  in  Nepal.  At  Khunza,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's 
Eambachen,  the  track  of  that  traveller  in  1848  was  crossed.  Since  Hooker's  visit, 
no  European  had  visited  this  side  of  Eanchinjinga,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  pene- 
trating Nepal.  Mr.  Freshfield,  however,  met  with  a  friendly  reception  at  Ehunza, 
the  only  permanently  inhabited  spot  in  Nepal  he  visited.  A  superb  view  across  the 
Arun  valley  to  the  Mount  Everest  of  English  maps  was  obtained.  Sikkim  was 
again  entered  by  the  Eangla  pass,  and  some  days  were  spent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jongri,  whence  the  Guicha  La,  south-west  of  Eanchinjinga,  was  visited,  and  a 
view  obtained  of  the  19,000-feet  gap  leading  to  the  Zemu  glacier.  It  appeared 
exceedingly  steep  and  difficult  on  the  south  side.  Mr.  Freshfield  speaks  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  glacier  scenery  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  and  of  the  beauties  of  its 
vegetation.  Signer  Yittorio  Sella  and  Mr.  Grarwood  obtained  several  hundred 
photographs  of  the  peaks  and  glaciers,  the  forests  and  flowers ;  and  the  latter,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society,  collected  much  information 
and  the  material  for  a  physical  sketch-map  of  the  Eanchinjinga  group.  The 
Government  maps  were  found  to  be  incomplete  in  topographical  detail  at  high 
altitudes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range,  and  on  the  western,  where  they  are  based 
on  the  observations  of  native  pundits,  they  proved  wholly  inaccurate. 

Br.  Sven  Hedin*i  Expedition. — ^News  of  the  progress  hitherto  made  by  Dr. 
8ven  Hedin  in  his  present  journey  to  Central  Asia  \b  given  in  the  fourth  number  of 
Fetermanns  MitteUungen,  From  Eashgar,  which  was  reached  on  September  1, 
1899,  Dr.  Hedin  proceeded  to  Lailik,  on  the  Yarkand-darya,  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  on  the  first  section  of  his  programme — the  exploration  of  the  Tarim. 
Between  September  15  and  December  7  he  navigated  the  whole  river  from  Lailik 
to  Janzi-koll,  on  Lob  Nor,  the  result  being  a  complete  survey  of  the  Yarkand-darya 
and  the  Tarim.  At  Lob  Nor  he  met  the  French  traveller,  M.  Bonin.  Some  weeks 
having  been  spent  in  the  thorough  exploration  of  the  region  of  the  lake.  Dr.  Hedin 
made  his  way  to  Cherchen,  which  he  reached  on  January  12, 1900. 

Typhooni  of  the  China  Seas. — ^The  Manila  Observatory  has  issued  an 
important  memoir  on  the  typhoons  of  the  Philippine  region,  by  Father  Jos^  Algu^, 
8.J.  The  work  is  in  three  parts ;  first,  a  full  discussion  of  the  typhoon,  the  distri- 
bution of  pressure  within  it,  the  wind-directions  and  clouds  in  its  difierent  parts, 
the  progressive  movements  of  the  whole,  and  the  general  conditions  under  which 
typhoons  are  developed.  Next  comes  an  account  of  appearances  associated  with 
typhoons,  particularly  such  as  are  of  value  in  forecasting  their  approach  ;  and,  lastly, 
a  detailed  account  of  a  selected  number  of  typical  and  anomalous  specimens  of 
typhoons.  One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  treatise  is  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  results  obtained  to  ascertaining  the  position  and  motions  of  typhoons.  A 
table  of  mean  pressures  for  dififerent  areas  and  seasons  is  given,  and  a  certain  depar- 
ture from  the  mean — which  may  be  indicated  by  a  red  movable  needle  on  a  ship's 
barometer — ^marks  the  neighbourhood  of  a  typhoon.  With  the  help  of  a  new 
instrument,  called  the  baro-cyclonometer,  it  is  then  possible  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  the  typhoon,  and  with  a  second  barometer-reading  and 
observations  of  wind-direction,  to  find  the  direction  of  its  motion.  The  cyclonometer, 
which  consists  of  a  dial  representing  a  horizontal  section  through  a  typhoon,  and 
three  movable  needles  to  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  observations,  is  a 
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perfectly  simple  device,  but  should  be  a  valuable  aid  in  interpreting  the  indloiUDIM 
of  the  barometer.  Father  Al):u»'«  full  memoir  is  in  Spanish,  but  a  email  pamphlet 
In   English  is  iseued  along  with   it,  deHcribJiig  tlic  cycloaometer  and   its  nae 

ATBICA. 

Ketnm  of  Mr.  Koore'a  ExpeditioiL^The  arrival  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Hoore 

MombsKa.  on  hin  return  Irum  ihc  BclentiGc  expedition  to  Tanganyika,  wan  report^ 
about  the  middle  of  May.  The  eipeditlon  is  said  to  hare  been  very  saccewru 
having  carried  out  the  proposed  Koologicnl  investigationa  throughout  the  chain  of 
lakes  from  Nyana  to  the  Albert  Nyanza.  The  main  result  ie  the  diecoTery  that 
the  marine  forms  of  life  found  in  Tanganyika  do  not  extend  to  any  of  lb* 
northern  lakes,  as  bad  previously  been  thought  possible.  Evidence  was  collected 
that  Tanganyika  mutit  have  formerly  extended  farther  both  towards  the  C-uiigo 
valley  and  touanls  the  north  and  south.  A  succeaafiil  aacent  of  one  of  the  snowy 
puakt  of  Ritwi'DSori  was  madi?,  and  the  results  will  be  of  much  interest  as  affbrdiog 
a.  compariaon  with  tho  pbeninnena  of  tho  other  high  peaks  of  East  Africa. 

H^'or  Oibbona'l  Expedition. — Major  Oibbona  writea  to  as  from  Chienje,  at 
the  north-east  comer  of  Lake  Mweru,  under  date  January  21,  giving  an  account  of 
his  journey  to  that  place  from  Lialui,  on  the  upper  Zambezi.  The  first  seclaon  up- 
river  was  performed  by  canoe,  the  banks  in  this  section  being  high,  undulating, 
and  well  wooded,  so  that  the  landscape  was  most  picturesque.  Navigation  ia  laia 
obstructed  than  hiajor  GibbonD  had  supposed,  most  of  the  rapids  oBering  no  ohatacle 
to  the  passage  of  light-draught  stern -wheelers.  At  Nana  Eandundu,  east  of  Lake 
Dilolo,  porters  for  the  route  to  the  Zambeii  sou^(^e8  were  unobtainable,  though  any 
number  could  have  been  procured  for  the  journey  by  the  old  trade-route  to 
Garenganxe.  This  dilliouUy  had,  however,  beeu  forestalled  by  Major  Gibbons,  who, 
before  leaving  Lialui,  bad  procured  live  donkeys,  which  were  driven  along  the 
river-bank  during  the  voyage.  The  commencement  of  the  rains  rendered  the  land 
journey  exceedingly  dif&cult,  but  Major  Glbbona  retained  his  usual  robust  health. 
The  ground  rose  in  gradual  undulations  to  an  altitude  of  5000  feet  at  the  Zambezi 
source,  and  was  covered  with  forest,  with  a  little  undergrowth.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  Eapombo  sources  is  exceptionally  attractive,  consisting  of  high  undulating 
open  downs,  with  bracing  air  and  good  pasture.  The  loss  of  two  donkeys  through 
the  attacks  of  lions  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  some  of  the  ammunition  and 
supplies,  but  the  party  held  on,  and  when  nearing  the  Mumbeshe  overtook  the 
LemMre  Expedition,  in  company  with  which  the  journey  was  continued  far  some 
time.  The  watershed,  which  was  followed  to  the  Luhra  system,  consisted  of  a 
high  belt  of  undulating  ground  falling  away  to  the  north  and  south.  A  wild 
raspberry,  aimilar  to  the  English,  was  here  met  with,  though  apparently  unknown 
to  the  north  and  south.  Before  reaching  Lukafu  station,  Major  Qibbona  was 
attacked  by  dysentery,  but  sorm  teoovered,  and  made  his  way  in  twelve  days  to 
Mpwetu,  where  he  fell  in  with  Mr.  Weatherley,  of  the  value  of  whose  geographical 
work  he  speaks  highly.  Throughout  the  whole  journey  only  one  hostile  demonatre- 
tion  was  encountered,  and  this  was  soon  brought  to  a  friendly  issue.  Major 
Gibbons  has  continued  hia  careful  survey  of  bis  route,  every  change  of  direction 
bfing  noted,  and  distances  recorded,  while  star  observations  were  always  made 
when  the  state  of  the  sky  admitted.  While  travelling  with  Lieut.  Lemaire  he 
continued  his  work  quite  independently,  but  his  results  agree  well  with  the 
astronomical  longitudes  fixed  by  the  latter.  He  had  met  with  courteous  consideim- 
tion  at  the  hands  of  all  the  Congo  State  oEGcials.  At  the  time  of  writing,  he  was 
already  on  his  way  home  viu  Lado  and  Khartum. 
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Dr.  Donaldson  8mitll*l  Expedition. — A  telegram  has  been  received  at  the 
Society  from  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith,  dated  G^bel  Ain,  May  21.  Qeibel  Ala  is  on 
the  Upper  Nile,  and  is  probably  the  first  telegraph  station  met  with  by  Dr.  Smith. 
He  states  that  he  has  traversed  the  region  between  the  river  Omo  (about  5°  SC  N.) 
to  Fort  Berkeley  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  that  he  found  no  rivers  *'  west  of  the 
Omo,"  that  is  presumably  between  the  Omo  and  the  Upper  Sobat.  His  collections 
and  map«,  he  states,  are  *'  good,"  and  his  companion,  Mr.  Fraser,  is  well. 

Jonrney  to  Lake  Mwem. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Foreign  Office,  a 
recent  report  of  Mr.  Alfred  Sharpe  on  a  journey  to  Kazembc's  and  the  Luapula  has 
been  communicated  to  us.    It  is  accompanied  by  a  detailed  account,  by  Dr.  G.  D. 
Gray,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  of  the  coimtry  traversed,  and  by  a  sketch- 
map  of  the  route.    The  journey  was  occasioned  by  the  contumacy  of  the  chief 
Kazembe,  whose  raids  had  been  a  constant  cause  of  disquiet  to  the  Mweru  district, 
but  who  fied  with  his  people  across  the  Luapula  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Sharpe. 
A  British  station  was  established  near  the  site  of  his  town,  to  which  his  people 
■con  began  to  return,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  country  will  now  settle  down,  the 
whole  Luapula  valley  down  to  11°  or  12°  being  thus  thrown  open  to  trade.    On 
the  Luapula,  Mr.  Sharpe  was  well  received  by  the  chief  Kafimbi,  a  son  of  Kazembe. 
On  the  Njasa-Tanganyika  plateau  Arab  influence  has  almost  disappeared,  while 
the  natives  are  no  longer  collected  under  influential  chiefs,  a  fact  which,  though 
&vouring  peace,  removes  them  to  some  extent  from  the  control  of  the  authorities. 
Labour  is  exceedingly  difiicult  to  obtain,  and  ox-transport,  for  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Stevenson  road  is  suitable,  is  regarded  as  indispensable  for  the  needs  of 
the  country.    The  route  followed  by  the  expedition  lay  for  the  most  part  through 
wall-known  country,  but  Dr.  Gray's  notes  give  some  useful  information  regarding 
its  present  condition.    From  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika  Mr.  Sharpe  took  a  more 
southerly  route  than  that  followed  by  him  in  1892,  crossing  the  Lofu  in  about 
9^  S.,  and  travelling  partly  along  a  hoed  road  and  partly  by  native  paths.    On  the 
second  day  the  high  plateau  was  left,  and  the  difference  in  temperature  was  most 
marked,  the  sun  beating  down  more  fiercely,  while  no  cool  breeze  tempered  its 
heat.    The  country  was  at  first  thickly  wooded  and  little  inhabited ;  afterwards 
several  Awemba  villages  were  passed.     Mr.  Sharpe  reports  that  the  Awemba 
country  has  lately  been  opened  up  both  by  the  Chartered  Company's  officials  and 
by  the  French  missionaries,  it  having  been  divided  up  among  petty  chiefs  on  the 
death   of  Ketimkulu.    Passing  south  of  the  Mweru  swamp  and  crossing  the 
Ifkubwe,  the  largest  and  best  running  water  between  Tanganyika  and  Lake 
Mweru,  Dr.  Gray  proceeded  direct  to  the  Kalungwizi  station,  while  Mr.  Sharpe 
turned  aside  to  visit  the  swamp.    The  declaration  of  this  as  a  game  reserve  was» 
he  thinks,  a  wise  step,  and  likely  to  prove  effectual  in  preventing  the  extermination 
of  the  elephant.    Dropping  down  into  the  Kalungwizi  valley.  Dr.  Gray  found  the 
country  more  open  and  fertile.    The  valley  was  uninhabited  during  Mr.  Sharpe's 
▼isit  in  1890,  owing  to  Arab  depopulation,  but  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Kalimgwizi  station,  natives  have  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts.    South  of  Kalung- 
wizi, a  thickly  wooded  country  with  many  rubber  trees  was  entered,  and,  being 
well  watered,  was  free  from  the  parched  appearance  presented  by  the  plateau  at  the 
time — the  close  of  the  long  dry  season.    The  Luapula  swamps,  which  were  sub- 
sequently visited,  were  formerly  a  great  haunt  of  elephants,  but  these  are  rapidly 
diminishing  in  number  owing  to  the  persecution  by  the  natives.    Other  game  has 
disappeared  owing  in  part  to  the  rinderpest.    On  the  return  journey.  Dr.  Gray 
▼isited  Kilwa  island,  which  he  considers  of  much  prospective  value  as  a  sanatorium. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  iu  the  whole  country,  and  on  its  plateaux,  600 
feet  above  .the  lake,  the  air  is  cool  and  bslmy,  the  £oil  dry,  with  short  turf  grasp,  and 
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dotted  over  wilL  large  shady  trees.  From  CbUsje  station,  near  the  north  end 
Lake  Hweru,  the  retura  joumef  wag  made  round  the  north  siile  of  the  Hi 
swamp.  Beyond  this  the  country  was  a  wtiei  of  high  and  low  UtbIh,  giving 
impression  of  having  once  Wn  a  lake  rfgion.  A  flowing  river  (the  Chiaela) 
by  Ur.  Sharps  In  1802,  bad  quite  disappeared,  a  fact  which  Dr.  Gray  tbinks 
favour  the  idea  of  a  general  desiccation  c>f  the  country. 

Lient-  Lemaire'i  Expedition' — A  few  additional  particulars  respecting 
geographical  results  of  the  Belgian  expedition  to  the  southem  borders  of  the  ~ 
State  are  given  in  the  Afouventenl  Qdographique  for  April  15  and  2i).  From 
village  of  Kazeniba  on  the  Lualaba  the  expedition  reached  the  Nsilo  falls,  wbenoe 
route  led  nottb-west  across  the  Lufupa  to  the  Lubudi.  This  was  ascended  towardl 
the  south,  but  a  westerly  direuUoa  was  afterwards  resumed,  and  the  Kuleahi,  a  mora 
important  stream  than  the  Lubudi,  was  reached.  On  arrival  at  the  Eaaai  (tb« 
Lukoahi  having  meanwhile  been  cronaed),  the  expsdition  ascended  that  river  and 
one  of  its  affiuents  to  Lake  Dilolo.  This  is  a  vast  swamp  with 
the  Kaeai,  while  only  after  very  heavy  rains  does  it  appear  to 
the  Zambezi  throngh  the  Lolembwa.  The  line  of  parting  between  the  Zambed^ 
and  CoD)|i>  basios,  which  was  crossed  and  re-crossed  daring  the  return  journey, 
proved  much  better  marked  than  has  hitherto  beeu  supposed,  no  intercommunica- 
tion between  the  two  basins  having  been  observed.  The  principal  river  crossed  was 
the  Mualaba,  evidently  llie  Liialaba  of  the  Poubeiroa,  and  of  .Vroot,  Capello,  and 
Ivecs,  though  Lieut.  Letnaire  seems  to  imply  that  the  Portugue&e  travellers  placed 
its  sources  a  degre«  too  far  south.  The  Euleehi  mentioned  above  aa  more  inipartant 
than  the  Lubudi  Is  evidently  the  Lokoleahe  of  Arnot,  who  did  not,  however,  B|>eak 
of  it  as  of  exceptional  size.  At.  Wnuters  considers  that  the  Information  seat  horn* 
by  Ideut.  Len aire  justifies  his  belief  that  the  main  branch  of  the  West  Lualaba, 
and,  according  to  bis  view,  of  the  Conga  itself,  lies  we9t  of  the  Lubudi,  which  name 
was  originally,  however,  applied  by  him  to  tlje  stream  occupying  the  position  of  tba 
EulesUi.  Lieut.  Lemaire's  full  account  must  be  awaited  belare  these  bydrogr*- 
phical  qupstions  can  be  entirely  cleared  up. 

The  M aslion&laild  Railway. — The  resident  engineer,  Mr.  Harry  Qood,  wriue 
and  paints  out  Id  conneciiao  >vith  the  map  of  the  Moshonaland  railway,  publiabi 
in  the  February  Juurtial,  that  the  railway  was  opened  for  traflic  on  Maf  34,  1899{. 
also  that  the  Beira  railway  is  now  being  relaid  tu  a  gauge  olS/eel  6  inchti,  unifoiS' 
with  the  Moshonaland  railway  and  the  South  African  system  ;  this  widening 
expeuted  to  be  completed  in  May.  The  original  distance  from  Beira  to  Umtall  bf 
the  former  gauge  (2  feet)  was  222  miles,  this  diitince  will  be  reduced  to  aboU 
207}  miles  on  completion  of  the  widening,  as  several  deviations  have 
from  the  old  route. 

AHEBICA. 

Railway  Project  for  FreDOli  Gniana-— I'he  issue  for  May  2  of  th«  DtpkAm'^ 
Coloniak  uoniniDS  an  account,  by  Ihai  journal's  correspondent  in  French  Ouiaua, 
(if  the  proposed  railway  from  Cayenne  to  the  interior  which  has  lately 
under  discusKion  in  the  Conseil  Giniml  of  the  colony,  The  scheme  was 
Ket  on  foot  by  M,  Levat,  an  en<;ineer,  to  whom  a  concession  for  the  railway 
for  a  period  of  ninety-cine  years  was  voted  in  January  last  by  the  Colonial 
Chamber,  the  decision  of  which,  it  in  hoped,  will  be  uphold  by  the  suprema 
authority.  From  Cayenne  the  line  wQl  proceed  aouth  up  the  valley  of  th* 
Cofot^  river,  afierwattia  xtrikii);  acrcxs  to  that  of  the  Apruag,  which  it  will 
aaceod  as  far  aa  the  Saut  Eanori.  Here  it  will  bifurcate,  one  branch  running  soutb 
and  south-east  to  the  Oyapok  and  the  lerritoiy  in  dispute  Vutivteo  France  and 
£razil,  the  other  striking  went  for  the  Awa,  the  upper  branch  of  the  Maroni  on  th* 
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Dutch  frontier.  The  whole  of  the  projected  lines  will  have  a  length  of  nearly 
400  kilometers  (250  miles),  hut  the  section  to  be  first  taken  in  hand  will  extend 
only  to  the  Arataye,  a  tributary  of  the  Apruag  (about  60  miles).  Within  this 
distance  it  will,  however,  traverse  districts  in  which  gold  is  already  being  mined. 
Great  hopes  are  said  to  be  based  on  the  inflaeoce  of  the  railway  towards  the  develop- 
ment, not  only  of  the  miniog  resources,  but  of  the  agriculture  of  the  colony.  The 
latter  has  of  late  years  been  in  no  flourishing  condition,  but  it  is  thought  that  with 
proper  means  of  communication  an  era  of  prosperity  will  dawn  for  the  fertile  Isle  of 
Cayenne,  as  well  as  for  the  forest  industry  of  the  interior. 

Dr.  HermanxL  Meyer*!  Second  Xinpi  EzpeditioiL. — The  main  outlines  of 

Dr.  H.  Meyer's  latest  expedition  have  already  been  given  in  the  Journal^  but  the 
fuller  account  given  before  the  Berlin  Gteographical  Society  in  February  last — and 
since  published  in  the  Verhandlungen  (Nos.  2  and  3) — enables  us  to  add  more 
details.    Of  the  various  head-streams  of  the  Xingu,  the  Eulisehu,  Batovy,  Tatoba, 
and  part  of  the  course  of  the  Kulueoe,  had  been  explored  by  former  expeditions ; 
but  in  order  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  hydrography  of  the  river,  the  task 
of  laying  down  the  course  of  the  Ronuro--one  of  the  most  westerly  branches — 
remained  to  be  performed.    From  the  size  of  this  river  at  its  mouth.  Dr.  Meyer 
had  been  inclined  to  consider  it  the  true  upper  coarse  of  the  Xingu;  but  a  difficulty 
existed  in  determining  its  place  of  origin,  as  the  Formoso  and  Profundo,  the  only 
streams  descending  the  northern  watershed  in  this  region  which  had  not  yet  been 
explored,  were  ascribed  by  the  Indians  to  the  Paranatinga,  a  tributary  of  the  Tapa- 
jos.    The  solution  of  this  problem  therefore  formed — together  with  ethnographical 
research — the  main  object  of  Dr.  Meyer's  expedition.    After  various  difficulties, 
Cuyaba  was  left  in  March,  1899,  the  route  to  beyond  the  Paranatinga  following 
in  the  main  ground  already  traversed  by  Dr.  Meyer.     As,  however,  he  had  set 
out  before  the  close  of  the  rains,  the  country,  instead  of  the  monotonous  grey 
appearance  which  it  had  before  presented,  was  decked  in  the  freshest  green.    A 
deviation  was   made  over  the  Serra  Trombador   in  the  tracks  of  a  party  of 
Oayabi    Indians,   who    had  for  the  first    time   made  an  incursion  among  the 
Brazilian  settlements,  and  who  will.  Dr.  Meyer  thinks,  cause  trouble   to  the 
authorities  unless  wisely  handled.     From  the  summit  of  a  hill  beyond  the  Para- 
natinga, the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  allowed  an  extensive  view  over   the 
unknown  country  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  countless  streams  seemed  to 
converge  on  a  dark  strip  of  forest,  which  marked  the  course  of  the  Rio  Formoso. 
This  Dr.  Meyer  determined  to  follow.    Trees  were  found  for  building  canoes,  ten 
of  which  were  ready  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  voyage  was  commenced  on  May  23. 
Dr.  Meyer  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  beauty  of  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
river,  which  soon  attained  a  large  size.    After  eight  days  mountains  closed  in  on 
either  hand,  the  trees  disappeared,  aod  the  flow  of  the  stream  became  accelerated. 
Bapids  were  soon  encountered,  and  presented  almost  insurmountable  difficulties. 
Over  a  hundred  and  fifty  frightful  passages  had  to  be  made,  ending  in  disaster 
thirty-five  times,  so  that  more  than  half  of  the  total  equipment  was  lost.    By  far 
the  finest  fall  is  that  named  '*  Bastian  **  by  Dr.  Meyer,  which,  with  a  drop  of  50 
feet,  is  the  first  great  waterfall  discovered  on  the  Xingu.    Finally,  as  already  related, 
Indian  villages  were  met  with,  the  confluence  of  the  Euluene  was  reached  and 
the  return  effected  by  that  river  and  the  Kulisehu.    The  chief  problem  now  remain- 
ing is  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Atelchu,  which  joins  the  Ronuro  from  the  west. 
Dr.  Meyer  thinks  that  after  his  experiences  no  traveller  will  choose  the  Ronuro  as 
a  route  to  this  region. 

Fhysico-iJeograpMcal  Aspects  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Question.— In 

the  March  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
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Prof.  HeilpriQ  brings  Torword  cerlaiii  pb&Eca  of  tbe  Nicaragun  cAiial  project,  til4 
which  he  thiokB  sufficient  attentioa  has  not  ;et  been  paid.  They  are  coanectedl 
with  tbe  physical  geograpby  of  the  region  through  which  the  canaJ  will  pass,  and  ' 
etpecially  with  tbe  volcanic  phenomena,  which,  he  thinks,  may  greatly  eaAanget 
the  eiiatence  of  the  canal,  if  made.  Prof.  Heilprin  reiiews  the  principal  inanifesl*- 
tiona  of  volcanic  activily  which  have  occurred  within  the  pa^t  century,  aod  shows 
the  BicaH  ground  that  exists  for  believJQg,  with  the  supporters  of  tber^ual  scheme, 
that  the  activity  of  tlie  region  is  on  tbe  wnne.  He  lays  particular  atress  oa  the 
Tiolent  earthquake  which  agitated  the  whole  of  Nicaragua  in  April,  1896,  as  to 
which  be  quotes  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Sapper  tiiat  its  character  waa  purely  tectonic, 
as  against  the  view  of  Major  DuttoD,  that  earthquakes  in  this  r^ion  are  mere 
incidents  of  the  volcanic  sotivity.  Another  question  of  vital  imporlAUce  to  the 
■chame  is  that  of  the  level  of  Lake  Nicarsgoa,  which  Prof.  Heilprin  sbowa,  by  coni- 
parison  of  tlie  older  with  Ilie  newer  aurveya,  and  tbe  analogy  of  other  lakes  both  in 
Central  America  and  elaewhsre,  lo  be  in  all  probability  incoustaut,  a  fall  of  lo  to 

[  2D  feet  having,  it  seems,  taken  place  in  tbe  course  of  little  more  tbati  half  a  century. 

I  Lastly,  attention  is  called  to  tbe  deforaation  uf  the  Nicaragua  coast-line  by  the 
rmpid  silling  up  of  harbours,  etc,  a  subject  with  which  the  permanency  of  the  pro- 
poead  canal  is  closely  bound  up.  From  all  these  facts  Prof.  UtilpTin  coniidai* 
doubtful  the  advisability  or  practicability  of  acanal  such  as  is  contemplated,  thinking 
that  it  may  properly  he  questioned  whether,  if  tbe  canal  had  iMea  coDStructed  a 
century  ago,  it  would  be  in  existence  tu-ilay, 

ADSTKALABIA    AKO    OCEANIC    IBUHI18. 

Expeditioa  in  Western  Australia.— An  account  of  a  prospecting  expedi- 

I    Hon  to  the  Birrow,  Cavenagh,  and  Warburton  ranges  in  Westeru  Australia  is 

[■given  by  Mr.  Hugh  Ruesel  in  a  recent  publication  (vol.  ivii.,  1890)  of  the  Vio- 

I  tbrian  Branch  of  the  Royal  Gei^apbioal  Society  of  Australasia.     Tbe  party,  con- 

I  Ating  of  Mr.  H.  V.  ymith,  Mr.  F.  W.  Leecb,  and  the  author,  with  two  natives, 

I  teft  Cooli^ardie  on  May  3,  1B97,  the  route  chosen  being  between  that  of  Forrest  in 

I    1674,  and  of  Lindsay  in  16S0.     They  followed  the  track  by  Mount  Margaret  to 

I  Kirkpatrick'a  Well,  and  then  struck  nearly  due  east  for  Mount  SheoUia.     Theuca 

I  an  east-north-east  direction  was  taken  lo  Point  Virginia  (Wells),  a  large  eon- 

I.  glomerate  "  breakaway"  with  cliffs  50  or  60  feet  high.     After  crossing  the  Salt 

I   Lake  country,  sand-ridges  were  encountered  for  nearly   100  miles,  with  ocoa- 

■ional   patches   uf   mulga  and   desert   gums,   and  a  few   quandongs  aud   acttcias, 

besides  spitjifex.    Oa  July  12,  in  lat.  (by  seitant)  2G°  59'  40"  S.,  a  place  which 

was  called  the  Three  Point  congloraorate  was  reached;   here  there  was  plenty  of 

water,  as  also  kangaroo  and  rock  w.illaby,     Tbe  Towusend  ridges  are  described 

as  a  long  narrow  line  of  outcropping  jasperoid  rocks,  running  50  or  more  miles, 

and  highest  at  the  western  end.    From  Mount  Squires,  the  highest  point  in  Borrow 

ranges,  trips  were  made  in  all  directions.    On  August  29,  travelling  a  little  to  the 

north  of  west,  the  party  made   for  Elder  creek,  which  they  struck  in  alMUt  60 

miles,  at  ita  junction  with  tbe  Hughes  creek.     The  Warburton  rangee  from  the 

watershed  of  Elder  and  Hughes  creeks,     Natives  were  met  with  in  tbe  Barrow  and 

CaveoBgh  ranges,  those  of  the  latter  being  described  sa  men  of  f^ilr  physique  and 

in  good  condition.     These  rangea  were  prospected,  but  apparently  with  no  success. 

On  the  return  journey  Coulgardie  was  reached  on  October  13.    A  detailed  map  of 

the  route  of  tbe  expeditioti  illustrates  the  pajier. 

German  Occupation  of  the  Carolines.— The  Deutaclies  Koionia&iaU  fbr 
February  1  contains  the  reporHhylOovernor  von  Benningsen  on  his  voyage  ronnd 
the  Carolina,  Falau  and  Marianne  groups,  made  during  tbe  latter  part  of  ' 
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for  tbe  purpose  of  taking  over  the  goyernment  from  the  Spanish  authorities.  It 
gives  some  interesting  details  as  to  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  new 
Grerman  possession.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Carolines  was  first  visited,  a  German 
flag  heing  left  with  the  native  chief  of  Kusaie,  where,  as  everywhere,  the  new 
authorities  were  well  received.  The  population  is  about  500,  though  formerly  much 
greater.  The  people  cnltivate  largely,  and  possess  an  excellent  breed  of  cattle, 
which  the  governor  thinks  might  be  reared  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  present.  The 
productioQ  of  copra  might  also  be  increased.  At  Ponape,  possession  was  taken  on 
behalf  of  the  German  Government  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  port  of  San- 
tiago is  hardly  suited  to  an  extensive  trade,  and  the  seat  of  government  might  with 
advantage  be  removed  to  the  much  superior  harbour  of  Metalanim.  The  reception 
accorded  to  the  Germans  was  particularly  friendly  at  Ponape,  and  the  prospects  of 
peaceable  devebpment  are  extremely  good,  the  character  of  the  people  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  New  Guinea  natives.  The  island  is  especially  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  vanilla  and  cacao.  The  Buk  Archipelago  was  next  visited. 
The  population  is  here  fairly  dense,  being  Estimated  at  15,000,  and  is  still  increas- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  constant  civil  wars.  The  people  are  little  touched  by  civiliza- 
tion, but  though  firearms  have  been  imported  to  some  extent  from  Japan,  have  not 
hitherto  molested  Europeans.  In  the  Palau  group  the  population  is  likewise  said 
to  be  increasing.  The  formation  of  the  islands  is  very  various.  The  smaller  are 
often  of  a  bee-hive  shape,  and  composed  entirely  of  coral.  The  larger  are  in  part  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  in  their  upper  portions  present  terrace-like  flats,  with  no  deep 
covering  of  soil,  while  the  lower  grounds  show  a  rich  layer  of  humus.  The 
governor  made  aa  attempt  to  verify  the  existence  of  coal  in  the  group,  and  though 
time  did  not  admit  of  a  visit  to  the  deposits,  which  are  said  to  occur  on  the  southern 
part  of  Baobeltoab,  specimens  were  obtained  from  the  natives.  The  beds  are  said 
to  extend  for  miles,  and  though  the  sample  obtained  was  not  altogether  promising, 
better  is  said  to  exist.  The  existing  charts  of  the  group  are  said  to  be  untrust- 
worthy, and  there  is  urgent  need  of  a  new  survey,  which  would  doubtless  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  good  harbours.  At  Yap  many  signs  of  progress  were  seen,  and, 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  late  Spanish  governor,  German  enterprise  will  fijid  a 
well-prepared  field.  The  geological  formation  resembles  that  at  Palau,  and 
minerals  may  possibly  be  found.  The  last  group  to  be  visited  was  that  of  the 
Mariannes,  where  a  landing  was  effected  on  Saipan  and  Tinian. 

The  '' AlbatroM  "  Expedition  to  the  Pacific— The  fourth  and  final  letter 

from  Dr.  Agassiz  to  the  U.S.  Fish  Commission  (dated  '*  Yokohama,  Japan,  March  5, 
1900  "),  relative  to  the  Albatross  expedition,  appears  in  Science  of  April  13.  It  deals 
with  the  cruise  from  Suva,  Fiji,  to  Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrones,  during  which  the 
Ellice,  GKlbert,  Marshall,  and  Caroline  groups  were  visited.  Owing  to  the  unfavour- 
able weather,  but  little  deep-sea  and  pelagic  work  was  done.  A  number  of  soundings 
were  made  from  south  of  Nurakita,  the  southernmost  of  the  Ellice  islands  toward 
tbe  Marshall  group,  which  indicate  that  the  Ellice  islands  are  isolated  peaks  rising 
from  depths  of  from  1500  to  over  2000  fathoms,  and  that  the  same  is  the  case  with 
tbe  GKlbert  islands.  About  thirty  soundings  were  made  between  the  atolls  of  the 
MarshaUs.  These  islands  rise  from  depths  of  from  2000  to  2500  fathoms.  The 
atolls  of  the  Marshall  group  are  noted  for  their  great  size  and  the  comparatively 
small  area  of  the  outer  land-rims.  Among  the  Carolines,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
groups  visited  was  the  Truk  archipelago.  Dr.  Agassiz  is  of  opinion  that  this 
group  owes  its  formation  to  submarine  erosion,  and  not  to  subsidence,  as  at  first 
sight  might  appear  probable.  Truk  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  important 
part  played  by  the  existence  of  a  submarine  platform  in  the  growth  of  coral  reefs. 
The  author  attaches  great  importance  to  the  action  of  the  north-east  trade  winds 
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in  shaping  the  atolU  of  the  differeDt  groups,  and  poioLs  out  that  the  coral  reefs  ua  | 
all  aituftted  prBcticallj  within  the  limits  of  tb«  trades  both  north  and  south  of  tlia 
equator.  The  line  of  soundings,  run  from  the  northern  end  of  Naraonuito  to  Guam, 
daveloped  the  eastern  extension  of  n  deap  trough  riioning  south  of  the  Ladrone*. 
About  100  miles  BOUth-eoBt  of  Guam,  a  depth  of  4813  fathoms  was  obtained.  Thii 
island  is  described  in  soma  detail,  A  number  of  bird«,  plantu,  insects,  and  reptilei 
were  collected  daring  the  cruise,  and  a  large  number  of  photographs  were  taken  ' 
Illustrating  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific.  I 

UATHEHATIOAL  AKD  FHTBIOAL  OEOO&AfHT. 
DiviuOIl  of  Geological  Time.— We  have  received  a  reprint,  from  the  Joiirnat  j 
of  Oedogy,  of  a  paper,  by  Prof,  T,  C.  Chamberlain,  on  the  "  Ulterior  Bases  of  Time 
Divisions,  and  the  Clasaiflcation  of  Geolt^ie  History."  Mr.  Chamberliiin  examinel 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  certain  dejiartmcnta  of  geology  and  geophysics,  J 
with  the  view  of  ascertaioing  how  far  recrnt  progress  has  indicated  a  direction  ia  ] 
which  we  may  look  for  a  logical  class!  Heal  ion  and  division  of  geological  lime.  It  J 
is  recognized  that  if  natural  divisions  resultlni^  from  simullaoeous  phases  of  action  I 
of  world-wide  extent  can  be  detected,  tliey  must  be  accepted  as  the  true  basis  of 
division.  But  it  ia  taken  as  proved  that  there  were  no  universal  breaks  in  eedi- 
mentatian  or  in  the  fundamental  continuity  of  life,  and  that  therefore  if  we  seek 
for  abttdMte  divisiuns  we  aball  seek  in  vain  ;  the  question  is  whether  the  continnitj 
of  physical  and  vital  action  proceedeii  by  "  heterogeneous  impulsae "  or  by 
"  correlated  pulsations,"  If  the  latter,  tlie  history  of  the  earth  assumes  a 
"rhythmical  periodicity  susceptible  of  natural  c)assilication  ind  of  eignificant  and 
rational  nomenclature ; "  if  the  former,  "  the  contradictory  phases  of  local  actions 
will  inhibit  all  but  the  most  general  unity,  and  lender  ctassifioalion  and  nomen- 
clature either  arbitrary  or  provincial."  Prof.  Chamberlain  argues  that  the  theory 
of  "  correlated  pulsations  "  is  probably  the  true  one,  and  that  on  three  groundsL 
i^irat,  great  eartli  movements  affect  all  quarters  of  the  globe— this  follows  from 
the  recognized  cnuees  of  such  movements,  eiich  as  secular  cooling,  change  of  epeed 
of  rotation,  etc.  Second,  the  major  movomanls  cf  the  Earth'ii  surface  have  con- 
sisted of  the  sinking  of  the  ocean  bottoms  and  the  withdrawal  of  additional  waiera 
into  the  basins,  whose  capacities  are  thereby  tncroased.  This  leads  to  an  exatnina- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  shrinkage  movements,  and  brings  the  function  of  the 
continental  shelf,  with  its  profound  influence  on  faunal  distribution,  into  pro- 
minence. Third,  the  periodic  changes  taking  {ilace  io  the  fpiantity  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere,  and  oouaequent  variations  in  climate.  Here  stress  is  laid 
on  the  periodic  exposure  of  large  areas  of  crystalline  rocks  to  the  atmosphere 
and  their  decomposition  by  weathering,  although  curiously  enough  little  Is  said 
about  the  i>eriodicity  induced  by  the  physical  changes  in  the  atmosijhere  them- 
selves. Prof.  Chamberlain  is  of  opinion  that  along  tbote  lines  it  may  be  pMaibie 
to  arrive  at  adequate  natural  bases  for  the  more  important  divisions  of  geological 
time.  Th'se  may  be  subdivided  in  relation  to  the  migratioo  of  faunas,  or  to 
special  features  of  continental  development,  and  in  this  way  the  praseut  arbitrary 
systems  may  be  largely  eliminated. 


I 


FOLAB  BBQIONB. 
Dr.  Hanaen'B  Next  Voyage.— l>r.  Nansen  has  briefly  described  the  programme 
of  the  voyage  in  the  northern  seas  which  he  baa  undertaken  for  the  present  summer, 
in  a  note  in  the  April  number  of  I'elermannn  Meilteilvngeti.     Its  leader 
Hjort,  well  known  for  his  work  in  cannectiun  with  tiie  Norivegian  fisheries  a 
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oceanographical  research,  and  its  object  is  the  detailed  examination  at  all  depths, 
from  a  physical  and  biological  point  of  yiew,  of  the  sea  between  Norway,  Iceland, 
Jan  Mayen,  and  Spitsbergen.  Dr.  Nansen  hopes,  with  the  help  of  the  best  modem 
instruments,  to  obtain  accurate  determinations  of  the  constants  of  temperature  and 
specific  gravity  of  the  ocean  water  at  different  depths,  while  Dr.  Ujort  will  make 
the  examination  of  the  plankton  of  the  sea-water,  in  part  by  new  methods,  his 
special  task.  The  party  will  sail  in  a  new  steamer,  the  Michael  Sues,  which  has 
been  built  specially  for  oceanographical  research,  and  which  will  be  placed  at  Dr. 
Hjort's  disposal  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Norwegian  section  of  the  proposed  inter- 
national work  in  that  direction.  Dr.  Nansen  hopes  that  the  new  results  will  be 
of  yalue  as  extending  and  expluning  his  researches  during  the  voyage  of  the 
jFVam. 

Busaian  Arctic  Expedition. — ^Baron  Toll,  the  well-known  explorer  of  the 
New  Siberia  islands,  had,  a  year  ago,  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  exploration  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  New  Siberia  archipelago,  as  well  as  of  the  hypo- 
thetical 8annikoff*s  land.  The  Russian  Goyernment  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
have  supplied  the  necessary  funds,  and  the  preparations  have  been  pushed 
forward  so  energetically  that  the  expedition  is  now  ready  to  start.  About  its 
arrangements  and  plans  Baron  Toll  has  kindly  communicated  to  us  the  following  : 
A  Norwegian  whaler,  Harold  Hdrfager,  has  been  bought  for  the  purpose,  and  she 
has  been  rechristened  Zaryd  (Morning  Dawn).  She  has  been  re-arranged  for 
her  new  purpose  at  the  well-known  wharf  of  Colin  Archer,  the  builder  of  the 
.FVam.  The  superstructure  on  the  deck  has  been  transformed  into  a  spaciouR 
laboratory  for  zoological,  bacteri(dogical,  and  oceanographical  work,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  May  the  steamer  started  for  St.  Petersburg.  Baron  Toll  will  be  the 
leader,  as  well  as  the  geologist  of  the  expedition ;  Lieut.  N.  Eolomeitsoff,  who 
has  won  arctic  experience  in  his  journeys  to  the  Ob  and  Yenisei,  will  be  the 
captain.  His  second  will  be  the  Swedish  lieutenant,  T.  Matthieson,  geodesist 
and  meteorologist,  who  took  part  in  the  Kussian  meridian-measurement  expedition 
to  Spitsbergen.  Lieut.  A.  Koltschak,  who  has  already  made  journeys  in  the 
Northern  Pacific,  will  be  the  oceanographer ;  and  A.  Birulya,  who  also  took  part  in 
the  Spitsbergen  expedition,  will  act  as  zoologist ;  F.  Seeberg,  a  Swede,  undertakes 
the  astronomical  and  magnetic  observations;  and  Dr.  Walter,  who  took  part  in 
explorations  along  the  Murman  coast  and  in  Novaya  Zemlya,  sails  as  surgeon, 
bacteriologist, and  assistant-zoologist.  The  expedition  will  consist,  all  told, of  twenty 
men,  the  crew  being  all  Kussians,  Arkhangelsk  fishermen.  Baron  Toll's  travelling 
companion,  the  Cossack  Rostorguyeff,  will  join  the  expedition  as  dog-driver  and 
interpreter.  Dogs  are  an  important  factor  in  a  modern  arctic  expedition ;  sixty 
will  be  taken  on  board — forty  of  the  West  Siberian  breed,  and  twenty  of  the  very 
best  of  all  Siberian  breeds  which  is  found  about  Ust-Yansk.  Provisions  are  taken 
for  three  and  a  quarter  years.  Briefly  stated,  the  plan  of  the  expedition  is  the 
following :  Early  in  June  the  Zaryd  will  sail  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Tromsd, 
where  she  will  stay  for  a  while,  as  well  as  in  the  new  Russian  military  harbour 
of  Catherine,  in  the  Kola  peninsula.  Thence  the  steamer  will  sail  to  the  Yugor 
Strait  in  Novaya  Zemlya,  which  the  expedition  intends  to  reach  by  the  end  of 
July — this  being  the  best  time  for  entering  the  Kara  sea.  As  soon  as  this  is  done, 
they  will  sail  for  Cap^  Chelyuskin.  The  arctic  sailing  season  being  short,  there 
will  haidly  be  time  left  for  advancing  in  the  same  year  round  the  New  Siberia 
islands,  and  Baron  Toll  intends,  therefore,  not  to  undertake  this  part  of  the 
voyage  before  the  summer  of  1901.  He  will  winter  the  first  year  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Taimyr  peninsula,  in  the  north  of  Khatanga  bay,  in  about  76°  N.  lat. 
This  is  certainly  a  goo4  point  of  the  programme,  becauie  the  Taimyr  peninsula. 
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which  is  nearly  ee  big  as  bU  Swedan  to  Ibe  south  of  Laponia,  rernMOS  Btill  naarly 
unknown.  About  tivelve  months  will  thsn  be  at  tfae  disposal  of  the  expedi^oD  for 
the  eiplgration  o[  the  peuinsuln.  If  the  conditions  of  the  ice  are  favourable,  the 
New  Siberia  ielauda  will  be  circumnaTigated  in  Ibe  summer  of  1901.  If  not,  a 
place  will  be  found  for  wintering,  and  the  winter  of  1901-2  will  be  spent  there. 
The  third  summer  will  be  given  to  the  return  journey,  and,  if  possible,  it  ia  intended 
to  return  vid  Bering  strait  to  Vladivostok. 

Lake*  and  Valleys  of  the  Upper  Nagaaak  Peniniola,  Horth  Green- 
land.^Mr.  T.  L.  Wateon,  who  wttt  a  merobar  of  the  Cornall  University  Expedition 
of  1896  tu  Greenland,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  lakes  and  valleys  of  the 
Upper  Nugsuak  peninsula,  especially  witli  regard  to  their  origin  and  topography. 
His'^Kotea"  on  the  subject  are  published  iu  the  Journal  uf  Geolugi/ for  OcXabei 
to  November  last.    The  peninsula  is  25  to  30  uilea  long,  averaging  from  4  to  € 
miles  in  width,  and  is  characteristically  rough  and  rugged,  intersected  by  numeroui 
fjords,  which  in  many  cases  i>enetrate  to  the  edge  of  the  ice-cap.     The  reaulta  of    i 
glaciation  are  everywhere  apparent.     Much  of  the  uncovered  land  ia  occnpied  by    I 
lakce.     The  largest  of  these  are  mostly  confined  to  the  large  valleys,  white  manj   j 
larns  are  scattered  over  the  higlior  ground.    These  lakes  appear  to  owe  their  origin  I 
largely  to  glacial  action,  and  are,  with  posaibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  true  rock   j 
basics.     As  a  class  the  valley  lakes  observed  on  the  peninsula  range  in  size  froco 
over  a  mile  in  length  down  to  the  smallest-size  basin.     They  varied  front  a  few 
feet  to  150  feet  in  depth.     Soundings  were  taken  of  the  largest  lakes,  and  two 
thowed   thtir  beds  to  he  considerably  below  sea-level.    Two  ty|ie9  of  valleys 
were  obeeived  on  the  peniusulo.     The  larger  of  these  are  described  as  being  very 
deep  ind  broad,  and  somewhat  U-shaped  in  section.     The  facts  collected  pointed 
to  the  conclusion  that  tbii  type  of  valley  was  due  lo  dillerential  preglacial  decay, 
with  Kubsequent  ice-erosion.     The  second  type  of  valley  is  of  minor  importance 
on  account  of  slight  development,  aod  can  ha  classed  as  strike  valleya. 


The  Development  of  Habitable  Landi.— Under  this  title.  Dr.  Mill  has  oon- 

tributed  to  the  Scottis/i  Geogr<ipl,kal  J/usaiins  (March,  1900)  a  careful  study  of  the  | 
cvnditions  which  should  govern  the  opening  up  of  new  lands  within  the  temperate 
zone  to  European  civilization.  By  development  he  understands  "such  a  treatment 
of  its  natural  resources  as  will  enable  the  land  to  continue  to  support  its  inhabitants 
as  their  number  increases  ; "  regarding  as  foreign  to  the  investigation,  the  endeavour 
to  extract  from  a  country  the  largest  possible  present  gain,  without  regard  to  the 
wants  of  future  generations.  Thus  considered,  the  process  is  essentially  o 
seouring  a  permanent  adjustment  of  people  to  the  land  on  which  they  live,  and  the 
problem  to  be  solved  is  that  ofenahlingacountry(or  association  uf  countries,  such  u 
the  British  Empire)  tu  become  or  continue  self-supporting.  Dr.  Mill  considers  the 
natural  resources  of  such  a  country  under  the  heads  of  (I)  materials  for  food  and 
clothing  derived  from  reproducible  vegetable  (and  animal)  sources ;  (2)  material 
for  houses,  implements,  machinery,  etc.,  coming  chieSy  from  the  limited  resources 
contained  in  the  Earth's  crust;  (3)  the  power  of  doing  work,  obtainable  without 
risk  of  exhaustion  only  from  the  forces  of  nature  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
solar  radiation.  He  shows  how  a  dne  proportion  must  be  maintained  Id  drawing 
uiwn  these  several  resources,  none  t>eing  unduly  developed  to  the  detriment  of  tbe 
others.  The  attempt  to  work  ouiy  the  moat  proQtable  resources  of  a  country  and 
to  rely  on  external  supplies  for  [he  rest,  must,  under  existing  laws  of  human 
society,  be  attended  with  risk.  After  a  sketch  of  the  influence  of  geographical 
conditions  in  determining  the  relation  of  the  |*ople  to  the  land  in  old  countriea. 
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Dr.  Mill  proceeds  to  consider  the  case  of  a  new  country  just  appropriated  by  a 
ciyilized  power.  Its  proper  development  will  demand,  in  the  first  place,  a 
stock-taking  of  natural  resources  by  a  complete  system  of  surveys;  and  in  the 
next,  the  provision  of  serviceable  communications,  the  wise  selection  of  sites  for 
towns,  and  the  proper  adaptation  of  their  street  plan  to  the  ground,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  introduction  of  the  right  sort  of  inhabitants.  In  considering 
some  of  the  complications  which  may  have  to  be  faced.  Dr.  Mill  makes  some  remarks 
on  the  mutual  relations  which  should  prevail  between  higher  and  lower  races,  show- 
ing alike  the  wickedness  of  treating  the  latter  as  people  without  rights,  and  the  folly 
of  regarding  them  as  in  every  way  capable  of  equal  treatment  with  Europeans. 
As  mentioned  above,  it  is  to  the  development  of  new  lands  only  that  attention  is 
directed  in  the  paper,  and  the  more  difficult  problem  presented  by  lands  incapable 
of  self-support  is  not  entered  into.  In  the  main.  Dr.  Mill  is,  by  the  nature  of  his 
subject,  limited  to  a  strictly  utilitarian  point  of  view,  small  consideration  for  the 
requirements  of  the  artistic  sense  being,  it  is  to  be  feared,  possible  in  the  supposed 
prosaic  struggle  for  the  satisfaction  of  more  material  wants. 


OBITUARY. 


Field-Marshal  Sir  Donald  Martin  Stewart,  Bart.,  O.C.B.,  O.C.S.I., 

D.C.L. 

Sir  Donald  Stewabt  was  bom  in  1824,  at  Forres.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Robert  Stewart,  one  of  the  Stewarts  of  Fincastle,  who  traced  their  descent  from 
King  Robert  II.  During  his  boyhood  much  of  his  spare  time  was  spent  among  the 
fishermen  of  the  coast,  and  it  was  then  that  he  acquired  that  love  of  the  gentle 
craft  and  skill  with  the  rod  which  he  never  lost,  and  which  took  him  in  later  days 
year  after  year  to  spend  his  holiday  in  Canada.  Entering  Aberdeen  University,  he 
proved  his  ability  as  a  classical  scholar  before  a  cadetship  landed  him  in  India 
(1840),  as  lieutenant  in  the  9th  Bengal  Infantry,  of  which,  much  to  his  credit  as  a 
smart  officer,  he  shortly  became  adjutant.  In  1854  he  saw  his  first  service  on  the 
frontier;  but  it  was  the  Mutiny  of  1857  which  gave  him  the  first  real  chmce  of 
proving  the  soldierly  grit  that  was  in  him.  On  June  18  of  that  year  he  set  out 
on  his  perilous  (and  now  famous)  mission  of  carrying  despatches  from  Agra  to  the 
camp  of  the  Delhi  field  force,  which  he  succeeded  in  reaching  in  safety.  He  was 
with  Colin  Campbell  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  and  subsequently  with  the  Rohil- 
kand  Brigade,  and  after  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  joined  the  Staff  Corps.  His 
next  service  was  in  Abyssinia  in  1868,  where,  though  employed  on  the  line  of  com- 
munications, he,  like  Roberts,  both  maintained  and  consolidated  his  reputation. 

After  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  Stewart  was  selected  by  Lord 
Mayo  for  the  responsible  task  of  governing  the  Andamans,  which  under  his  able 
administration  became  transformed  into  a  well-regulated  industrial  colony.  In  1875 
we  find  him  in  command  at  Lahore,  and  in  1878  he  was  selected  for  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Southern  Afghan  field  force  when  the  war  broke  out — a  command 
which  involved  the  highest  political  as  well  as  military  responsibility.  The  passage 
of  the  Khojak  range,  the  occupation  of  E^andahar,  and  the  final  advance  in  1879  by 
the  Kalat-i-Ghilzai  road  to  Cabul,  in  the  face  of  an  active  enemy,  are  matters  of 
history.  The  crisis  was  encountered  at  the  place  known  historically  as  Ahmad 
Khel,  where  Sir  Donald  Stewart  fought  his  one  great  battle,  winning  a  brilliant 
victory.  His  eventual  retirement  of  7000  troops  by  the  Khaibar,  a  movement 
which  involved  great  risk,  was  no  less  brilliantly  carried  out.    He  had  likewise 
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proved  himself  n  most  Able  diplomat  ihrougliout  the  difficult  poUUcol  DegociatioDt 
with  AfgliBDJeraD.  As  commander-iD-chief  iu  India,  Sir  Donald  san  the  oonqnest 
of  Burma  effected,  and  he  procticfdly  inaiizurated  the  modern  syitem  of  posts  aod 
communicatioDH  on  the  Doith-n>e»t  frontisr.  He  was  a  coDsistent  advocate  and 
supporter  of  geographical  mapping,  the  advaDtages  of  which  both  for  adminbtratire 
and  military  purposes  he  full/  gi'&Hped.  Ad  iaimeoee  amouot  of  topographical 
work  was  done  under  his  commaDd  in  Afghaciatau,  and  to  this  extent  he  claims 
leoi^nition  as  a  geographer.  On  leaving  India  in  1885,  lie  was  plaoed  on  the  India 
Council,  and  became  field-marshal  In  1894.  At  bis  death,  which  occurred  on 
liarch  2>i,  he  held  the  pgst  of  governor  of  Chelsea  Bospltal. 

Sir  Donald's  kindly  nature  and  innate  simplioit;  of  character,  no  leas  thin  his 
shrewd  gocd  sense,  won  him  many  warm  friends,  whom,  whatever  their  rank  or 
position,  he  was  always  glad  to  welcome,  or  to  help  with  a  kind  word  of  ad*ice. 
His  heart  was  ever  young,  and  he  would  be  "commandeered"  by  hia  youngeet 
tcrandchiid  as  readily  as  by  a  viceroy.  Few  of  the  distinguished  guests  at  "  Saow- 
iloD,"  where  Sir  Donald  reigned  as  military  cbif  f  of  India,  weie  aware  of  the  spirit 
of  fun  that  would  occasionally  break  loose  in  that  happy-hearted  household  when 
"  the  coasts  were  clear."  To  the  end  of  hia  days  he  remained  alike  uohardened  by 
•rial  and  unspoiled  by  success.  He  married,  early  in  life,  a  daughter  of  Commander 
Dabine,  b.n.  ;  and  five  children  (two  eons  and  three  daughters)  survive  him.  Bis 
eldest  eon,  Norman  Stewart,  bucceeds  to  tbe  burunetcy- 

Lient.-Oeiieral  A.  H.  Fitt-Rivers,  D.C.L,.  F.R.8, 

The  death  occurred  early  in  May  of  LieuL-Goneral  Lane-Fox  Pitt-ltiver»,  well 
known  for  his  valuable  work  in  the  field  of  ethnology.  The  deceased  general  was  a 
son  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Lane- Fox  of  Hope  Hall,  and  was  born  in  1827.  Entering  the  array 
in  1845,  he  aerred  with  distinction  In  the  Crimean  war,  being  present  at  the  battle 
of  tbe  Alma  and  the  siege  of  SebaaloiMl.  He  became  major-general  in  1877  and 
lieut.-general  in  1882.  General  Pitt-Rivera'  la^ie  for  ethnology  was  early  aroused, 
lor  when  only  twenty-five  be  commenced  the  collection  of  objects  illuetratiog  the  life 
of  savage  man,  which  eventually  reached  such  extensive  proportions,  and  which  be 
presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  Succeeding  to  the  Kivera  estates  in  1980, 
and  adopting  the  name  and  arms  of  Pitt-Rivers,  the  general  devoted  his  leisure  to 
the  investigation,  by  excavations  and  otherwisi:,  of  the  interesting  aichieology  of 
tbe  country  round  Ruahmore,  In  Wiltshire,  publishing  the  result s  in  a  aeries  of 
volumes.  He  was  for  eome  years  President  of  the  Anlhropoloitical  lostitute,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  tbe  British  Association,  He  had  been  a 
member  of  our  Society  since  185Q,  and  bad  served  for  a  time  on  its  Council. 
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The  Hap  of  Central  and  Sonthem  Btanchnria. 

The  following  uotes  may  be  of  use  lo  those  consulting  tbe  Society's  new  map  of 
Central  and  Southern  Manchuria,  published  in  the  September  number  of  last  year. 

The  localities  shown  on  the  La-Lin — Sansing  road  ate  unknown.  There  is  a 
mountain  track  to  Ma-yi-bo,  which  I  have  followed  for  some  30  miles  ;  but  tbe 
regular  road  passes  through  Fin-cbo,  striking  the  river  Ma-yen-ho  at  a  small 
walled  town  called  Ma.ji-ho. 

From  this  town  the  river  flows  for  48  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  join- 
ing the  river  Sungari  at  Nau-tien-miinn.    Between  Nan-tien-munn  and  Sansing  the 
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coantry  is  mountainous  and  unbridged  torrents  frequent.  I  was  told  at  this 
village  that  there  was  no  road  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sungari  to  Sansiag,  and 
consequently  had  to  tarn  west  and  cro^^  the  river  at  the  regular  ferry  at  Pu-yang- 
mu,  and  so  reach  Sansing  by  the  right  bank. 

The  A-phih-ho  river  joins  the  Sungari  to  the  south-west  of  Hulan.  The  A-shih- 
ho-Hulan  road  crosses  this  stream  a  few  miles  north  of  A-shih-ho.  On  this  road 
should  be  shown  the  larf^e  Russian  settlement  of  Harbin,  where  the  railway  across 
Manchuria  forks,  one  branch  to  Nikolsk  and  Vladivostok,  the  other  to  Kwan- 
chting-tzu  and  Port  Arthur. 

The  road  from  Euan-chting-tzu  passing  through  Lung-wan  (called  by  its  official 
name  Nung-an-cheng  on  the  map)  strikes  the  valley  of  the  Sangari  about  30  miles 
from  Petuna,  a  little  south  of  Kong-ye-fu,  a  cluurming  semi-Moogol  settlement 
nestled  in  an  elm  grove.  Thence,  though  the  river  makes  several  bends  towards 
the  east,  it  runs  generally  parallel  to  the  road.  The  latter  has  a  forward  bearing 
of  334°  to  Hsin-chting,  or  Petuoa. 

The  very  prominent  shoulder  given  to  this  river  above  Petuca,  with  the  road 
Hhown  as  bearing  to  the  east  of  north,  is  not  correct ;  the  direction  of  this  road  is 
truer  in  the  1887  map. 

The  river  Hsin-Kai  has  been  omitted.  This  is  a  shallow  muddy  stream  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  which,  flowing  from  the  west,  joins  the  Ti-tung-ho  river  about  8 
miles  to  the  south  of  Lungwan. 

The  road  to  Ewen-chting-tzu  leaves  the  imperial  Eirin-Mukden  road  at  the 
village  of  Ta-shwei-haw,  20  miles  west  (by  road)  of  Eirin.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Imperial  road  is  shown  as  bending  too  much  to  the  east,  which  places 
Yi-tung-cho  in  too  high  a  latitude.  This  town  can  scarcely  be  north  of  43^-20', 
because  by  a  rough  compass  sketch  I  found  that  Ewan-chiing-tzu  is  practically  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Eirin.  Now,  Yi-tung-cho  is  36  miles  by  road  from  Ewan- 
chiing-tzu,  but  the  direct  distance  on  the  map  is  only  20  miles,  which,  with  every 
allowance  for  sinuosities,  is  too  short ;  either  Ewan-cbtiog-tzu  is  further  to  the 
north  or  Yi-tung-Gho  further  to  the  south  than  shown  on  the  map.  I  believe 
the  latter  to  be  the  case. 

If  this  deduction  be  correct,  then  Eai-yuan  should  be  more  to  the  east,  and  the 
san)e  with  the  valley  of  the  Liu-ho  or  Hwei-fa ;  in  fact,  the  position  of  Chao-yang- 
chting  is  probably  20  miles  east  and  slightly  to  the  south  of  the  position  assigned 
to  it.  This  would  place  Ewan-Kai  in  about  lat.  43''  N.  and  long.  127''  E.,  for  the 
Whei-fa  does  not  take  such  a  northerly  course  as  shown  on  the  map,  as  proved  by 
its  road  distance  from  Eirin,  about  80  miles.  Ou  the  map  the  direct  distance 
between  these  places  is  shown  as  37  miles,  whereas  in  the  position  I  assign  to 
Ewan  Eai  its  direct  distance  from  Eirin  would  be  56  miles. 

I  may  mention  that  the  general  course  of  the  Sungari  above  Eirin  is  south- 
easterly. I  drove  on  the  ice  up  to  its  junction  with  the  La-fa  river,  and  from  that 
point  saw  that  the  Sungari  came  through  the  mountains  from  a  south-easterly 
direction.  Doubtless  it  makes  a  large  bend  back  to  the  junction  of  the  Wheifa, 
but  I  doubt,  except  perhaps  in  its  upper  reaches,  that,  after  leaving  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Eirin,  its  course  is  ever  west  of  long.  127°. 

The  late  Governor  of  Eirin  told  me  that  his  jurisdiction  extended  down  the 
Imperial  road  to  Wei-yuan-phu-mimn  (marked  on  the  map  as  Wu-Yuan-fu).  As 
its  name  indicates,  it  is  a  gate  where  tolls  are  levied  on  goods  passing  between  the 
provinces  of  Eirin  and  Shunn-Eing.  The  willow  fence  has  long  since  disappeared, 
but  the  gates  remain,  and  very  summary  punishment  is  meted  out  to  any  who 
attempt  to  evade  the  tolls  by  passing  the  provincial  frontier  at  any  other  points. 

The  provincial  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Kirin  and  Shunn-Eing  follows 
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the  creat  of  the  hilU  which  BOparato  the  Imperial  from  tho  Kwaa-chQog-tiu— 
Eai-yuan  road,  crosses  the  former  road  as  above  stated  at  Wei-yuaa-phu-munn, 
torus  nurth-eaat  to  the  Chao-yaog-shan,  thence  south-east,  croesiog  the  Whei-fa 
valley  midway  between  Chao-jang-chilng  and  Hei-shih-to,  and  so  to  the  great 
norcbsm  bend  of  the  river  Vain.  While  on  the  subject  of  boundaries,  it  mij  be 
well  to  noticB  that  the  province  of  Shunn-King  is  not  shown  as  extending  ap  to  the 
Great  Wall  at  Shan-hai-Kwao,  though  al!  other  maps  indicate  this  as  the  baaiidftry 
of  Manchuria;  oertainly  the  'Official  Chinese  Gaeettesr'  shows  the  ditisions  of 
Chung-ho-so  and  Chung-chien-so  as  included  within  the  chou  of  Ning-yuan, 

The  littls  tonn  of  llsin-mio-tun.  or  Hsia-miD-ting,  as  it  is  deeigoated  in  official 
parlance,  has  recently  attained  European  notoriety,  and,  as  the  present  tsrminui 
of  tbe  Sban-bsi-Kwan— Chin-cho  railway  extension,  baa  some  claim  to  be  correctly 
shown  on  the  map.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  is  of  imporlaace  l«  note 
that  it  is  H  miles  distant  from  the  river  Liao.  The  Imperial  road  frum  Mukden 
to  Shan-hai-Kwan  crosses  the  Liao  at  32  miles  from  the  capital,  and  then,  turning 
west  by  south,  continues  for  8  mile*  before  the  little  towa  is  reached.  It  is  also 
shown  too  far  to  the  west;  the  map  places  it  at  39  miles  in  a  direct  lino  from 
Mukden,  though  the  road  distance  is  at  the  outside  40  miles.  A  more  correct 
position  for  this  town  would  be  lat.  42°,  long,  122=  50'. 

The  main  road  from  Liao-yang  passing  over  the  Mo-tien-ling  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Yalu,  should  be  shown  as  roughly  fanning  along  the  parallel  of  lat.  40° 
as  far  east  as  long.  IS-l",  when  it  turned  south  to  Feng-hwang-Hwftag-chaog. 
It  will  be  seen  that  ou  the  map  there  are  two  places  named  Lien-shaD-Cwta  on 
separate  roods.  These  are  one  and  the  same  placo  on  the  same  road.  Lien-aban- 
Kwan  is  the  village  where  the  Mo-tien-ling  road  turns  southwards.  Tb«  map 
might  be  mnde  more  correct  if  the  main  road  between  Ta-tung-ku  and  Peng- 
hwang-cliGng  were  deleted,  and  shown  as  paasiog  through  the  more  northerly  of 
the  two  I.ien-shan-kwans. 

The  road  from  3^1  (not  Si)-ma'chi  to  Lien-shan-Kwan  should  stand ;  it  was 
used  by  the  Japanese  in  1894,  when  they  advanced  to  reconnoitre  the  Motien-ling 
pass.  But,  to  be  accurate,  it  should  be  shown  as  joining  the  Feng-hwang-chDog — 
Mo-tien-ling  road  a  few  miles  south  of  Lien-sban-kwan,  at  a  viU^e  called  Tsao- 
bo-kn,  which  must,  I  think,  be  identical  with  the  place  shown  on  the  map  ai 
<Jhao-huQ-ku.  The  Ai-kiang  join  the  river  Yalu  near  Chiu-tieu-chQDg,  and  Feng- 
hwang-cbQng  is  on  a  tributary  of  this  stream. 

As  regards  the  very  prickly  subject  of  the  speliiug  of  names,*  apart  from  typo- 
graphical errors,  it  is  observed  that  the  orthography  generally  used  by  English- 
speaking  people  bos  not  been  invariably  followed.  Thus,  Hsin  (new)  in  Usin-oh*£ug 
(Fetuna)  and  Hsin-min-tiia  is  spelt  Shin.  In  a  recent  diplomatic  note  it  is  spelt 
Sin  ;  but  the  generally  accepted  sptilling  is  Hsin,  and  certainly  both  of  these  more 
nearly  approach  the  native  pronunciations  than  Shin.  Another  less  defensible 
innovation  appears  In  ihe  word  CItoa,  which  has  been  written  C/iaa.  To  an  ear 
untrained  in  the  subtleties  of  Chinese  tunes  this  particular  monoayllable  resembles 
'' jou"  in  sound.  The  conventional  method  of  uxpressiog  this  sound  in  English 
hsB  hitherto  been  clou.  Cliua  may  be  a  nearer  approximitiou  to  the  true  aound 
than  Cunton  is  to  Kwang-tung,  hut  it  is  merely  a  question  of  degree,  hence  the 
futility  of  deviating  from  the  conventional  speliiug  in  order  to  approximate  more 
clusely  the  true  pronunciatiio.  No  system  has  yet  been  devised  to  sKtisfactorily 
reproduce  Chinese  sounds  aed  tones  with    English   letters,  and  whether  the  un- 
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initiated  Europeaa  says  jou^  chouj  chau,  tshon,  or  tcheon,  he   will  be   equally 
unintelligible  to  the  Chinese. 

In  concluding  these  notes,  I  take  the  liberty  of  congratulating  the  Society  on 
having  supplied  its  Fellows  with  an  extremely  useful  map  of  Central  and  South 
Manchuria,  and  one  which  is  a  distinct  advance  on  any  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Manchuria  is  a  most  interesting  country,  favoured  by  nature  with  a  splendid 
climate  and  a  luxuriant  soil,  helped  by  an  active  and  vigorous  race,  and  beyond 
a  doubt  rich  in  mineral  wealth;  it  is  destined  some  day  to  become  what  nature 
has  intended  it  to  be— one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  countries  in  the  Far 
East. 

G.  F.  Browne,  Lieut.-Colonel, 

Military  Attache  in  China. 
Shanghai,  March  7, 1900. 


The  Map  of  Kashmir. 

I  have  recently  read  with  interest  and  pleasure  a  book  lately  published  on  sport 
and  travel,  named  'A  Summer  in  High  Asia,'  by  Captain  F.  E.  S.  Adair,  late  Rifle 
Brigade,  for  many  of  its  pages  recalled  to  memory  a  people  and  country  I  once  saw 
much  of.  As  I  am  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  map  of  a  part  of  Eaishmir 
territory  I  am  about  to  refer  to,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted,  after  a  reference  to  my 
journal  and  original  map,  to  reply  through  the  medium  of  the  GFeographical 
Society's  JoumcU  to  the  following  extracts.  On  p.  56,  when  in  Camp  Eande  in 
the  Hushe  valley,  Captain  Adur  writes,  "  An  old  man  eventually  told  us  that  a 
small  ravine  that  we  saw  opening  up  to  the  west,  and  which  was  apparently  closed 
by  a  big  mountain  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  turned  a  comer  and  became  a 
large  valley,  which  had  never  yet  been  explored  by  a  white  man  (this  I  believe 
to  have  been  true,  as  1  found  on  this  occasion  only  that  the  Government  survey 
was  not  correct),  and  was  full  of  ibex."  On  his  return  through  the  same  village, 
on  p.  76,  this  valley  is  again  referred  to :  "  I  found  on  this  occasion,  the  only  one 
during  the  whole  of  my  trip,  that  the  Gx)vernment  map  was  incorrect.  The  entrance 
to  the  valley  is  most  curious ;  it  runs  east  and  west,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  a  narrow 
nalah  (watercourse)  about  a  mile  long,  and  closed  by  a  big  monntain.  However, 
the  volume  of  water  pouring  down  the  stream  denotes  a  ravine  of  some  length ;  and 
indeed,  on  reaching  the  head  of  the  apparent  cul'de-mc,  you  find  that  the  river 
takes  a  bend  at  right  angles,  the  valley  running  about  north."  These  remarks 
convey  to  the  reader  an  impression  that  a  very  important  valley  had  neither  been 
seen  nor  mapped  by  the  surveyor. 

The  Hushe  Loomba  or  valley,  which  is  one  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the 
Sbayok,  receives  the  drainage  of  four  great  glaciers,  viz.  the  Aling,  Masherbrum, 
Atoeur,  and  Nanga,  descending  from  that  remarkable  vast  semicircle  of  lofty  peaks 
commencing  on  the  west  of  the  Hushe  valley  with  B,,,  Zoah  (21,207  feet),  to  K^, 
Masherbrum  (25,676  feet),  Kg  (25,119  feet),  K,  (22,764  feet),  K.  (23,906  feet)  on 
the  east  side.  This  tributary  was  explored  by  me  in  1860,  and  surveyed  by  plane- 
table  on  the  scale  of  4  miles  to  the  inch.  I  entered  it  from  the  Thulle  valley, 
another  main  tributary  of  the  Shayok  on  the  west,  crossing  the  dividing  lofty 
ridge  of  19,000  feet  and  upwards,  and  descending  to  Kande.  Fortunately,  I  have 
a  photograph  copy  of  my  original  plane-table  work  of  this  part  of  Baltistan  made 
in  the  surveyor-general's  oflSce,  Calcutta.  This  shows  the  valley  visited  by  Captain 
Adair,  that  joins  the  Hushe  river  at  Eande,  quite  true,  meeting  it  with  an  east  and 
west  course,  turning  towards  the  northward  after  about  a  mile ;  even  the  path 
leading  to  the  grazing-grounds  referred  to  is  entered.    The  name  I  received  for 
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this  Ifttewl  valley  was  the  Apo-brok.  1  see,  on  reference  to  the  engrsTed  atl»» 
slieel  of  this  part  of  Kaehmir  lerrilory,  this  name  ia  inserted,  but  Dot  the  palh  up 
the  rarine;  not  being  a  main  iiaa  at  coTncnamc  ition,  I  presume  it  wt»  omitted. 
I  do  not  know  what  Goveromant  map  Capt&ia  Adair  bad  with  him.  I  maj  uj 
here  1  did  not  go  up  into  the  grazing-grounds,  and  he  waa  probably  the  first  white 
man  to  do  ao;  but  I  saw  ibe  whole  valley  ivell  when  I  ascended  the  peak  oi 
ChimgokBigo  (18,848  fuot)  on  August  IT,  I  SCO.  This  peak  is  situated  Bouth-wert 
of  Kande,  on  the  southern  wjtsrshed  of  the  Apo-brok,  which  was  seca  frocn  the 
junction  with  the  ILuahe  tlver  up  to  the  glaciers  at  the  head  of  it,  the  largeit 
braTicbing  into  three  smaller  ones  under  peak  B,,.  la  mouotaias  sucb  as  thew 
little  can  be  seea  from  the  depths  of  the  valleys  on  the  grazing -grounds,  and  it  ia 
only  by  ascendinz  to  poiata  high  up  on  tbs  main  ridgei,  from  whence  the  great 
peaks  laid  down  by  the  trinngulatioa  work  become  visibie,  tbataa  accurate  posiUou 
can  be  Rxed  on  the  ptaae-table,  and  the  aurrauadiog  minor  peaks,  pinnacles,  suid 
other  topography  sketched  in.  Thua,  in  this  valley — the  llushp,  the  leasUknowa 
ravines  to  me  are  thoae  joining  the  Sushe  river  on  the  easi  or  left  bank,  of  which 
the  Ngamab  is  one  joining  it  also  close  to  Eaade  village.  I  did  not  penetrate  into 
one  of  them ;  their  courses  were  aufliciently  well  seen  from  points  on  the  mouulain 
spurs  west  of  the  river.  These  side  valleys  are  not  very  acceaaible ;  most  of  it  is 
terrible  ground,  with  the  swollen  stroims  and  rock  ahoote,  bnt  for  purposes  of  sport 
some  might  no  doubt  bs  visited.  Ibex  are  very  abundant  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  I  read  in  my  journal  that  I  counted  no  lesa  than  forty  together  in  a 
ravine  below  Chungokaigo  peak.  Shooting  was  out  of  the  question;  my  whole 
time  and  attention  had  to  be  devoted  to  the  survey  work,  for  the  days  of  euminer, 
when  high  points  can  be  ascended,  are  very  limited. 

To  thoae  who  do  not  know  how  the  survey  was  conducted,  and  diaoover  in 
parts  aborlcoiuinga  in  the  Kashmir  survey  maps,  I  may  aay  at  onoo  many  such 
can  be  found,  and  that  it  might,  for  the  acnle,  be  shown  in  far  greater  detail ;  but 
what  would  it  have  cost,  and  what  may  be  the  value  of  this  mass  of  rook  and  snow 
and  ice  far  away  from  the  lines  of  communication  ?  I  could  point  out  the  head- 
waters of  many  lai^e  rivers,  and  details  of  the  highest  ground  that  were  never 
visited,  but  aketclied  from  a  distance — ground  which  during  the  last  forty  years 
has,  no  doubt,  been  penetrated  by  oBicers  on  slicoting-ezpeditione.  1  can  recall 
how  often  it  was  impassible  to  get  into  auch  ground,  and  bow  many  contingeocios 
might  occur  to  prevent  it,  such  as  the  absence  of  the  usual  rope  or  wooden  bridge, 
when  there  was  no  time  to  construct  another ;  the  mehing  of  the  snow  bridges : 
heavy  rain  or  snow,  swelling  therivera  and  closing  passes;  the  deartli  of  proviaiona 
when  a  certain  point  had  been  reached ;  and,  in  those  daya,  the  apathy  and  even 
passive  opposition  of  ill-disposed  local  olfiaiala,  leading  to  the  bolting  of  all  the 
male  [npulation  of  a  village.  All  this  had  to  be  contended  with.  On  account  of 
the  great  expense  this  snrvey  entailed,  a  certain  limit  of  time  had  to  be  given  to 
the  topography,  much  of  which  therefore  comes  under  the  liead  of  reconnaisanoe, 
although  1  think  it  may  well  be  termed  roconoaissance  of  the  first  order,  as  it  is 
free  from  all  accumulating  errors.  Many  cfficers  who  annually  visit  Gaahmir  and 
penetrate  into  its  more  remote  valleys  in  learch  of  sport,  have  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  surveying  to  correct  and  improve  the  topography  of  the  existing  maps  of 
this  and  other  portions  of  the  Himalayan  range.  They  might  submit  thia  infor- 
mation to  the  Survey  or- Gen  ernl's  office.  If  the  amount  of  error  waa  large,  it  would 
be  worth  while  deputing  some  regimental  oiRcer  (partly  for  purposes  of  instruction) 
to  eiecute  a  piece  of  plane-table  work  over  the  area  in  question,  to  be  embodied 
eventually  in  future  editions  of  the  map.  To  gain  au  eye  for  ground  and  grasp  its 
capabilities  in  attack  and  defence  in  a  broad  way,  so  eaaeutial  to  eucceaaful  military 
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operations  Id  a  mountainoas  country,  no  work  is  more  valuable  or  instructive  than 
surveying  with  a  plane-table.  I  wish  all  our  officers  (who  are  naturally  good 
draftsmen)  could  have  this  training  put  in  their  way,  and  I  see  no  difficulty  in 
organizing  such  a  system,  particularly  in  India. 

H.   H.   Gk)DWIN-AuSTEK. 

Nore,  €K)dalming,  April,  1900. 
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Tenth  Ordinary  Meeting^  April  30, 1900. — Sir  Clements  Markham,  k.c.b., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — Bernard  F.  EdlU  M.A. ;  William  Knighton  S.  Keavington- 
Weston ;  Sydney  de  Courcey  Thompson^  F,Z,S. ;  Edmund  Tydeman ;  Charles 
Hunter  Ward ;   William  Nance  Williams, 

The  Pbesidekt  said :  We  are  honoured  this  evening  hy  the  presence  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  We  do  not  receive  him  here  as  an  august 
visitor,  but  as  one  of  our  colleagues  and  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  honorary 
members.  His  Majesty  is  well  known  to  us  all  for  the  interest  he  has  always  taken 
in  geographical  science,  and  for  the  liberal  and  enlightened  way  in  which  he  has 
supported  and  encouraged  expeditions  for  exploration  and  discovery  in  unknown 
countries.  It  has  been  my  duty  and  my  great  pleasure  to  present  to  two  sub- 
jects of  His  Majesty,  the  Queen's  Royal  award,  after  their  return  from  dangerous 
and  most  important  expeditions,  which  were  supported  and  encouraged  by  their 
sovereign.  But  we  have  never  before  had  the  great  honour  and  pleasure  of 
receiving  His  Majesty  here  in  person.  I  hope  it  may  not  be  the  last  time,  and  in 
your  names  I  offer  to  him  a  most  hearty  and  most  cordial  welcome. 

H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Nobwat  :  Sir  Clements  Markham,  I  beg  to 
return  my  very  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  greetin$;  with  which  you  have  re- 
ceived me.  I  am  happy  to  assist  at  a  meeting  of  this  learned  and  highly  distinguished 
Sodety,  of  which  I  feel  it  a  really  great  honour  to  be  an  honorary  member. 

The  President  :  We  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  here  two  of  our  foreign 
gold  medallists,  Major  Wissmann  and  Captain  Binger.  You  will  be  interested  to 
hear  that  we  have  received  the  piece  of  wood  containing  the  inscription  which  was 
carved  on  the  tree  under  which  Dr.  Li?ingstone*s  heart  was  buried,  by  his  African 
boys. 

The  Paper  read  was  : — 

"  Through  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo."     By  Ewart  S.  Grogan. 


EUvenih  Ordinary  Meeting,  May  14, 1900. — Sir  Clements  Markham,  k.c.b.. 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — Don.  F,  AveUno  Aramayo,  Bolivian  Minister ;  Thomas  Bovoyer 
Bower,  A,M.  Inst,  C,E, ;  F,  W,  Carey ;  Percy  Irwin  Clark ;  James  B.  Halcrow ; 
Major  Arthur  E,  Hay,  late  R,A, ;  Major  Thomas  George  Johnson,  I,8,C  ;  R,  D. 
Oldham,  Supt,  Oeol.  Survey  of  India ;  Otven  Arthur  Barrack ;  Horatio  CHhbs 
Powell;  Colonel  James  Gardner  Stowe,  Consul- General  for  the  United  States; 
Robert  T,  Tarley, 

The  Paper  read  was : — 

«  The  Anthropogeography  of  British  New  Guinea."  By  Prof.  A.  C.  Haddon,  f.b.8. 
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AddUiom  to  ike  lAbrarjf, 
Bf  HUOH  BOBXBT  lOLZ.,  D.80.,  LKD.,  Ubrmiim,  B.O.8. 

Thx  following  abbreviatioiiB  of  noQim  and  the  adjeotiTss  deriyed  Crom  them  aie 
employed  to  indicate  the  sooroe  of  articles  from  other  pnblioationa.  Geographioal 
names  are  in  each  case  written  in  foil : — 

A.  at  Academy,  Academic,  Akademie.        '   Mag.  as  Magazine. 


Mem.  =  Memoirs,  M^moires. 
Met.  =  Meteorological. 
P.  s  Proceedings. 


Abh.  B  Ahhandlnngen. 

Ann.  =  Annals,  Annales,  Annalen. 

B.  s  Bolletin,  Bollettino,  Boletim. 

Oom.  «  Commerce.  '   B.  s  Boyal. 

0.  Bd.  ss  Ooroptes  Bendos.  Bey.  s  Beview,  Bevne. 
Brdk.  s  Erdlnmde.  i   S.  s  Society,  Soci^te',  Selskab. 
G.  s  Geography,  G^eographie,  Geografla.       Bitzb.  s  Bitzmigsberioht. 
Gee.  a  Geeellscuiaft.  T.  s  Transactions. 

1.  3  Institnte,  Institution.  |   V.  s  Verein. 

Ib.  m  Iiyestiya.  |   Verb.  =  Verhandlnngen. 

J.  s  Journal.  W.  s  WiBsenschaft,  and  oomponnds. 

k.  u.  k.  rr  kaiserUch  und  kSnIgUoh.  Z.  s  Zeitsohrift. 

M.  8  Mitteilungen.  i   Zap.  s  ZapiskL 

On  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  oetavo,  quarto,  etc.,  the  size  of  books  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coyer  in  inches  to  the  nearest 
half-inch.    The  size  of  the  JowmcU  is  10  x  6|. 

A  seleetion  of  the  works  in  this  list  will  be  notieed  elsewhere  in  the  «<  JonmaL" 

BUBOFE. 

Austria-Hungary -^lutyeys.    Z.  Oe$.  Erdk.  Berlin  34  (1899) :  425-445.       Stayenhagea. 

Die  geschiohtliobe  Entwickelnng  des  osterreiohischungariscben  MIIitiir-Karten- 
weeens     Von  W.  Btayenhagen. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  official  suryeys  in  Austria-Hungary. 
Belgium.  B,8.R,0,  d^Anver»  88  (1900) :  421-441.  Hanlleyills. 

De  la  n^cessite  d*une  plus  grande  Belgique.    Par  M.  A.  de  Hanlleville. 
An  appeal  for  the  expansion  of  Belgian  interests  in  China. 
Trance— Dauphine.    Annuaire  Club  Alpin  Frangais  26  (1898) :  101-113.  Lory. 

A  rObioo,  quelques  notes  d'un  touriste  g^ologue.  Par  M.  P.  Lory.  With 
lUuUratiotu. 

France — ^Dauphine.  Mareheyal  and  Guillemin. 

Annuaire  Club  Alpin  Franfaie  26  (1898) :  515-543. 

Toum^  d'un  intendant  dans  le  Haut-Dauphin^  en  juillet  1762,  manuscrit  in^t 
de  Pajot  de  Marcheval,  public  et  aunot^  par  M.  Paul  Guillemin. 

France — ^Xount  Ventoux. '  Barrtee. 

La  G^graphie  du  Mont- Ventoux.  Me'moire  pr^nt^  an  Gon^a  de  Geographic 
tenu  en  Septembre  1898  k  Marseille.  Par  Eug.  Barr§me.  (Extrait  du  Bulletin 
de  la  Sooi^te  de  Geographie,  tome  xxii.,  nos.  1  et  2.)  Marseille,  1899.  Size 
10  X  6),  pp.  38.    Preeented  by  the  Sod^Ude  Q^ographie,  Mareeiliea. 

France— Fas  de  Calais.         B.S,0,  Lille  33  (1900) :  55-63.  Vermersch. 

Les  Exoursions  de  la  Sooi^t^  de  G^graphiA  de  Lille  eu  1899.  An  pays  de  la 
houille.    ExourBion  aux  Mines  de  Bruay,  8  Juin  1899.     With  Map. 

Notes  on  the  coalfield  of  the  north  of  France. 
France— Pyreneei.    Annuaire  Club  Alpin  Frangais  26  (1898) :  242-284.  Salomi. 

Am^ie-les-Bains.    Par  M.  Th.  8alom<5.     With  Illuelrations, 

France— Var.         Annuaire  Club  Alpin  Franfaie  26  (1898) :  371-430.  Hostingar. 

La  yall^e  du  Var.    Par  M.  Femand  Nostinger.     With  llluitratione. 
Ctormany.  Petermanne  M.  46  (1899) :  283.  T^itgiif^ 

Geographische  Yerbreitung  yon  Industrie  und  Landwirtcchaft  im  Deutschen 
Beiche.    (Begleitworto  zu  Tafel  18.)    Yon  Paul  Langbans.     With  Map, 
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Oermaiiy — Xeteorology.  

Veroffentlichangen  dee  Koniglich  FreaBsischen  Meteorologisohen  iDstitutB. 
Heraasgpgeben  durch  dessen  Diroktor  Wilhelm  von  Bezold.  Ergebnisse  der 
NiederacUags-Bfobaohtungen  in  den  Jaliren  1895  und  1896.  (Maps,  pp.  Iriii., 
210,  and  212.)  Ergebnisse  der  Beobaohtnngen  an  den  Stationen  IL  und  III. 
Ordnung  im  Jahre  1899  zas:leich  Deutsches  Meteorolo^irischeB  Jabrbuch  fiir  1899 
BeobacbtnngBsystem  des  Konigrcicha  Freaesen  und  benachbarter  Staaten,  1899. 
Heft  i.    Size  13  x  10,  pp.  62. 

1895.  Heft  iii.  Ergebnisse  der  Beobacbtunf^en  an  den  Stationen  II.  und  III. 
Ordnung  im  Jahre  1895  zugleich  Deutsches  Meteorologisches  Jabrbuch  liir  1895 
Beobachtungssystem  des  Konigreicbs  Prenssen  und  benachbarter  Staaten.  Berlin  : 
A.  Asher  &  Co.,  1899.    Size  13^  x  10,  pp.  xx.  and  99-314.    Map. 

lueUnd.  O,  Tidtkrift  16  (1899) :  71-87.  Bnrnn. 

ArksBologisko  Under80gelser  paa  Island.  Foretagne  i  Sommeren  1838  af  Eaptajn 
Daniel  Bruun.     With  Flans  and  llluslraiions. 

Obseryations  on  the  ancient  buildings  of  Iceland. 

Italj.  Orti. 

Modem  Italy,  1748-1898.  By  Pietro  OrsL  (The  Story  of  tli©  Nations.)  London : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1900.  Size  8  x  5),  pp.  xxiy.  and  401.  Map  and  Alustraiioni, 
Price  OS,    Presented  hy  the  Publinher, 

lUlj— VMUTini.       Atti  R,A.  Lincei  Bendiconti  8  (1899) :  276-281.  Xattenooi. 

^ulla  causa  verosimile  cbe  determin6  la  cessazione  della  fase  effasiva  cominciata  il 
3  luglio  1895  al  Yohuvio.    Nota  del  Prof.  B.  Y.  Matteucci. 

Mediterranean.  Black. 

Narrative  of  Cruises  in  the  Mediterranean  in  H.M.S.  Euryalus  and  Chanticleer 
during  the  Greek  War  of  Independenco  (1822-1826).  By  William  Black.  With 
«n  Appendix  on  the  Climate,  and  Meteorological  and  Nosological  Tables.  £din- 
burgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd,  1900.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xii.  and  356.  Illustrations.  Price 
14«.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publislters. 

In  a  preface,  Dr.  W.  G.  Black  explains  that  the  manuscript  of  a  journal  kept  by  his 
tincle  during  naval  Eervice  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1822-26  having  recently  come  into 
his  hands,  he  considered  that  its  historical  interest  makes  its  publication  advisable. 

Xediterranean— Crete.      P.R.  Artillery  I.  26  (1899) :  519-539.  Simpson. 

With  the  International  Field  Force  in  Crete,  1897.  By  Major  H.  C.  C.  D. 
Simpson,  b.a.     With  Map. 

^Tiiiia.  

The  Russian  Journal  of  Financial  Statistics,  1900.  Specimen  Number.  St. 
Petersburg,  1899.    Size  10}  x  7,  pp.  236. 

This  new  journal,  published  in  English  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  intended  to  supply 
British  and  American  readers  with  accurate  statistics,  and  a  portion  of  this  specimen 
number  is  occupied  with  instances  of  errors  made  in  various  publications  in  rendering 
Russian  figures.  There  is  no  statement  as  to  whether  the  Russian  Journal  is  an 
official  or  a  private  undertaking. 

Spain— Balearic  Islands.    Annuaire  Club  Alpin  Frangais  26  (1898) :  431-452.    Voillier. 

La  Sierra  de  Maiorque  et  les  nouvelles  cavemes  de  Manaoor.  Par  M.  Gaston 
VuiUier.     With  Illustrations. 

Jpain— Early  Xaps.  Maredl. 

Gabriel  Marcel.  Los  origines  do  la  Carte  d'Espagne.  Extrait  de  la  Revue 
Biepanique,  Tome  vi.  Paris,  1899.  Size  10  x  6^,  pp.  36.  Map.  Presented  by 
the  Author. 

A  critical  study  of  the  maps  of  Spain  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centaries. 

flwaden— Bonndaries.  Ymer  19  (1899) :  283-331.  ^ellen. 

Studier  ofyer  Sverigee  politiska  gfanser.    Af  Budolf  Kjellen. 
On  the  political  boundaries  of  Sweden  considered  historically. 

Sweden— People.  Tmer  19  (1899) :  405-408.  Betilui. 

Cm  de  af  Svenska  eallskapet  for  antropologi  och  geografi  foranstaltadc  antropo- 
logiska  undereokningama  i  Sverige.    Af  Gufitaf  Betzius. 

Anthropometric  results  of  the  measurements  of  Swedish  recruits. 

Na  VI.— June,  1900.]  2  x 
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8v«diu— TsmparatniB.  ym'T  18  (1899):  2il-242.  Ekkalm. 

SverigOB   teuiperatui  fuihullaadeD  jamfurds  med  det  ufrigu  Eurupu.    At  Nili 
EkhultD.     With  Mapt. 
On   the  meaii  ntniosplieria  tcmperatare  of  S«edeD  with  maps  of  IgotherniB  and 

UauDiiuiloaB  lliieB  for  Jaouitr;  aad  July. 

BwitiBTland.  Aniiaairt  Clid,  Alj}in  Franjait  Zi  (IBSS) :  301-'211.  CnaMt. 

A  Iravera  lo  CiintoD  d'Unterwald.     Par  M.  Heoiy  Cnenot.     lyuh  niiulralioiu. 

ToTkBy— KotOTo.  AWi.  0.  0>--.  WUyi  1  (1S9<0:  327-372.  OeatrtUh. 

Belaeeilidrlickc  nui  dem  vilajet  Kosovo,  ^'ou  Dr.  Earl  OeBtreicb.  Willi  Map  and 
llbatratiunt. 

TorkBf— XaoadoDia,  lUtaehaS; 

Etc  Beitmg  zur  Oeographie  Ton  JInkedonien.     I Daittnml -Dissertation  der  Hoben 
philooophiiclien  Faknil&t  der  Univenitat  Leipzigzur  Eclanguog  del  Doklorgrade* 
vnrgelsgt.     Von  Dimitcr  Clir.  IHtBobeff.    Leipzig:  B.  Qeorgi,  1S99.    Site  9x6, 
pp.  18.     FrttrnUd  by  Frof.  Ualiel. 
A  monogrrapli  on  tbo  KCographj  iif  the  proviiioe  of  Macedonia,  taking  aocoimt  of  all 

uBpuctt  of  phj'sicul  and  political  geography. 

Unitad  Kingdom.  

Mines  nud  Quarries,    tieoerol  Report  and  SlatUtioi  Tor  1899.    Advaoce  Pnor 
(subject  to  corceetion)  of  the  Tablca  relating  to  the  Outpot  of  Coal  and  other      m 
SlineraU  and  tlio  number  of  persons  employed  at  nilneB  vorked  under  llie  Coal  and     J 
Metalliferoua  AliDea  Regulation  Ada  during  the  Year  1899.    Loudon,  1900.    8ile     ■ 
I3|  X  8},  pp.  12.     Pre'eiiUd  by  Iht  Home  qStce.  ■ 

Unitad  Kingdom— AgriDnltnral  Canitu.     Fortnighdy  Sn.  67  (I9U0):  591-COl.        Baal?  ■ 
The  Nest  Agtieultunil  Cbubub,    By  William  E.  Bear. 
Snggestiona  tor  the  incluiiou  in  thesohedulcBof  the  forthcoiniDg  censni  of  headinfta 

for  the  more  aocurate  deteraiiniition  of  the  etatua  of  the  various  elementa  of  Ibe  agri- 
cultural population. 

Unitad  Kingdom— Ottannal  Pilot.  Kinf. 

The  Channel  Pilot.  Part  i. — South  Cooat  of  England,  origioally  ocmpiled  by 
Staff- Commander  John  W.  King,  ii.N.  Kiutb  Bdition.  London :  J.  D.  Potter, 
liWlO,  Size  yjx  Ci,  pp.  IX.  uod  150.  Indrj  Chari.  Priait.  &i.  Preuattd  6y  Om 
Bi/drographfr,  Adnn'raliy. 

United  Kingdom— England.  Koaimaa. 

Qnarlerly  J.  R.  MeUoralog.  S.  2S  (1899) :  330-334. 
The  Arcmgo  Height  of  the  Barometer  iu  Londou.    By  B.  C.  Moeaman. 
DiacutBiou  of  obiiervalians  to  complete  the  gaps  in  Mr.  Eaton's  moDumcntaJ  dia-  1 

cuasioD  of  barometrio  prtsanre  iu  Loudon,  and  to  extend  thcHo  bo  as  to  take  aooounl 

of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yeara. 

Unitad  Kingdom — Xataorologj-  

Report  of  tho  Moteorolugical  Conncil,  for  lbs  Year  ending  March  31.  1699,  to  the 
President  and  CaoQcil  of  tbo  Royal  Sooiety.  London  :  Eyre  &  Spotliswoode,  IS90. 
Size  10  X  G,  pp.  i:iti.     laap,     Priet  Hd. 

United  Kingdom— BcDlland.  TMl] 

A  History  of  Aberdeen  aod  Banff.     By  William  Watt.     Edinburgh  and  London: 
W.  Blacknood  &  Soai,  I900.    Size  8}  X  6,  pp.  svi.  and  438.    Mapi.     Price  7m.  Gd. 
net.     PffienUd  b^  the  PulUilttra. 
An  interesting  volome  vbioh,  altbougl)  Dcoompanied  byseveial  map«,  pays  perhapa 

tbo  absolute  minimum  of  ntti^ntioo  to  Ihe  geographical  conilitionB  whirh  largely  gnided 

tbo  hiBlorical  events  that  are  recorded  in  its  pages. 

Doited  Kingdom— Seotland.     Quarlerly  J.  Geolog.  S.  66  (1900):  19S-201.        BUnferd. 
(Jn  a  Particular  Form  of  Stirfaee.  apparently  the  Result  of  Glacial  I 
rm  Locb  Lochy  and  elsewlicre.    By  ^V.  T.  Blanfotd.     Willi  lUailTOlion. 
This  is  referred  to  in  the  Journal  for  May.  p.  030. 
rniled  Kingdom- Wales.      Geolog.  Mug.  7  (1900) :  58-61. 
f»omB  Snowdon  Tama,     By  J.  K.  Dakyns. 
Thia  is  referred  to  in  the  Journal  for  May,  p.  530. 


( 
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Asia— mitozieal  Pm^Im.    Bev,  Sciemtinqme  IS  (1900) :  173-178,  20^207.    Sftimt-Tyei. 

Les  penples  retrooY^  de  I'Asie  Centrale.    Par  M.  G.  Saint- Yyet. 

The  findings  of  thii  paper  are  discussed  by  M.  Zaborowski  in  the  same  reyiew, 
pp.  466-467. 

China.  

China.  No.  1  (IdOO).  Farther  Coriespondenoe  respecting  the  Affiilrs  of  China. 
London :  Ejrre  &  Spottiswoode,  1900.  Sise  13  x  8|,  pp.  xxiy.  and  412.  Pfaa. 
Price  3f.  7^d. 

Diplomatic  dispatches  written  daring  the  year  1899. 

Praneh  Indo-China — Aanam.  BainioiL 

Ngann-nann-tche-loo.     M^moires  sor  TAnnam.     Tradnction  acoompagnee  d*nn 
lexiqne  geographiqne  et  historiqne.    Par  Camille  Sainton.    Peking :  Imprimerie 
des  Lasarifite«  an  Pe-t'ang,  1896.    Size  10  x  6),  pp.  viii.  and  582.    Prict  16t. 
Translation  of  a  book  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centurr  by  an 

Annaneae  refugee  in  Cliina,  named  Li  Tsi.     The  translation  is  accompanied  by  notes 

and  a  geographical  index. 

India.  Kanndsr. 

British  Astronomical  Association.  The  Indian  Eclipse,  1898.  Report  of  the 
Expeditions  organised  by  the  British  Astronomical  Association  to  observe  the  total 
Solar  Eclipse  of  1898,  Janaarr  22.  Edited  by  E.  Walter  Maunder.  London: 
Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  Ltd,  1899.  Sixe  10  x  6),  pp.  xii.  and  172.  Bhu- 
iration$.    Presented  by  W,  H.  itfaw,  E«q, 

Particulars  of  the  observations  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  1899  in  Tslni,  Buxar,  and 
Jcor. 

India— Baltistan.  ^Z^Miie  J.  80(1900):  3-10.  Bnllodk- Workman. 

Two  Pioneer  Ascensions  in  Baltistan.  By  Mrs.  Bullock-Workman.  With 
JUu$irat%on8. 

India — BsngaL  

List  of  Proceedings,  etc :  Bengal,  1859-1897.  Preserved  in  the  Reoord  Depart- 
ment of  the  India  Office,  London.  London :  Printed  -bv  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode, 
1899.    Size  13)  x  8),  pp.  iy.  and  40.    PretenM  by  Vie  India  Office, 

India— HimaUya.  Alpine  J.  20  (1900) :  1-3.  Frtshflsld. 

The  Tour  of  Kanchinjinga.    By  Douglas  W.  Freshfield. 
Mr.  Freshfield  and  Mr.   Garwood,  with  the  Signori  Sella,  left   Darjeeling  on 
September  5  last  year,  and  made  a  journey  round  KanchlnjiuKa,  crossing  the  Jongsong 
La,  a  pass  of  21,500  feet,  and  returned  to  Darjeeling  on  October  25. 

India — Tsihmir.  Kays. 

Piotnzesque  Kashmir.    By  Arthur  Neve.    Illustrated  by  Geo£fh>y  W.  Millais. 

London :  Sands  &  Co.,  1900.    Size  10  x  8,  pp.  xvi.  and  164. 
A  gpraphic  account  of  Kashmir  written  by  a  medical  missionary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.    The  scenic  grandeur  of  tbe  country  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  G.  W. . 
Millais'  photographs. 

India — Karins  Surrej.  

Administration  Report  of  the  Marine  Sur^-ey  of  India  for  the  Official  Year  1898-99. 
Sixe  13  X  8},  pp.  18.    Presented  by  Hie  Surrey. 

India— Wrseks.  Fallen 

Return  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  in  Indian  Waters  for  the  year  1898.  Prepared 
by  Commander  P.  J.  Falle.  Calcutta,  1899.  Size  13  x  8^,  pp.  84.  Chart  and. 
Diagram. 

Indian  Oeean— Christmas  and  Coeos-Kssling  Islands.  Bsxsndale; 

Christmas  and  Cocos-Keeling  Islands.  Report  for  1899.  Colonial  Reports,  Annual 
No.  286, 190O.    Size  9|  x  (3,  pp.  IG.    Price  Id, 

Indian  Oesan— Christmas  Island.  Andrews. 

A  Monograph  of  Christmas    Island  (Indian   Ocean):    PhysionI   Foaturt^s   and 
Geology.    By  Charles  W.  Andrews,  u.a.,  etc..  with  diMH^riptions  of  the  Fauna  and 
Flora  by  numerous  contributors.     London  :  LonKmuna  ^V  IV,  lUOO.     Size  9x6, 
pp.  xIy.  and  338.     Map  and  llluitratioM,     Preientttl  by  <A«  Iiriti$h  Muieum, 
After  an  aceonnt  of  the  history  and  physical  features  of  ("bristmas  island  by  Mr, 
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nrticlei  by  apeoiiiluta 
n  KNioily  nod  palinoDli 
la  illuBtnktiMl  hj  numi 


ilogy.   TliMB  ia  ft  biblingraphy 
B  and  diawiogi. 


Andrew*,  tbero  follow  nightt 
tpD  aitiulcH  on  botany,  and  B\ 
or  the  Ulnad,  niid  the  monograph 
Japan— EullLqMkai.  Omor 

J.  ColUge  Sci.  Imp.  VnivtriHy  TdlyS  11  (1899)  :  3a9-)37- 

Noten  on  the  Earthquake  InvcatignUoQ  Commiltee  Catilogue  of  Japanese  liirtU- 

ijuakt^B.     Sy  P.  Ont'iri,  s  tc,     Wilh  Uapt  and  Diagrami. 
laptn— E4rthqukei.  Sakijk  J 

J.  CoUege  Sei.  Tnp.  Unerrtttg  T6k^  11  (1899):  315-368. 

The  Eiirthquake  InrpatigHtioa  ComniittBe  C^tulogue  of  Japanese  EarlbqiuilMa. 

Superiu tended  by  the  late  Prof,  S.  Sokiya.  i 

Kalky  ArohtpaUgo.  FtUrmanng  M.  U  (]89!>) :  290-292.  Wlatoum. 

Die  Insel  .Mianpas.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  A.  'Vl'iobmaon. 
On  the  controversy  aa  to  the  identity  of  tlie  island  "  Sleaugil,"  firat  desoribed  bf 
Dampier. 
Kalftj  ArohipsUgo— CalabM.     Ptttrmann,  N.  4B  (1899) :  S(9-2S0,  273-2S0.      BIlekiiLB. 

Beitrago  dur  Gcologie  von  Crlobes.     Von  Prof.  H.  Biioking.     WiOt  Miji 
Parria.  Fn^r  ie<1899):  187-201,213-264.  F»lk. 

Peraien.  folk  och  stiit.    Af  A.  Falk. 
Fbilippina  Isludi.  Doylo. 

Obaerv]itorio  du  Manila.    Tifones  del  Arobipliniiga  Filipino  y  mates  circunrecinM 

1995ylt<96.    £iitudio  de  Ina  mieinod  poi  el  P.  Juan  Dovle  B.  J.  ManilB,  1899.    Biia 

12}  X  9.  pp.  106.     Diagram: 
Btutia— Cancuns.  

Die  Oyprinideii  d^a  Kauknaiis,   Tifli3.18B9.   Siw  10  x  7,  pp.  viii.  and  15S.    Plata. 

Prnenltd  hy  Dr.  G.  Jtadde. 
Hniiia— SiberU.  Mrleorolog.  Z.  17  (1900) :  28-32.  Wconat' 

Tnnipernlur  uud  Bcwolkung  am  Ufer  dea  Baikal  und  nuf  denbcnachbaitenHobra. 

Von  A.  Woeikof. 
OompaTlaon  of  meteorological  observiitions  at  two  stations  on  Lake  BaUcsl  and  ana 
at  a  considerable  Gloration  on  the  rieigbboating  mountains. 
Strut*  BMtlements.  flmtteoliBD. 

StraiU  S*tilemeuts.    Report  foe  1898.    Colonial  Beporls,  Annnsl   No.  287,   I90ii. 

Sizo  10  X  0,  pp.  29.     Priee  Ifd. 
Tntkej— Armanis,       Verh.  Gei.  Erdk.  Berlin  ST  (1900) :  128-133.  Bolubkeh. 

Heir  Dr.  Paul  Rohrbnch :  Armenier  und  Eurden. 
Discnsaes  the  difflcnlty  of  eatirnatiag  the  uiiiiiber  of  Armeniiins  and  Kurds  in  the 
Tnrkiah  daminioua  in  the  absence  of  authentic  statiBtiI^.■>.     Tbc  author  eu^i^Ia  oo« 
And  a  half  million  Armeuiana  in  the  Gauntry  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  ttic  (onni 
of  Ibo  Turkish  empire  as  a  probable  upproiimatiou. 
Toikay— Asia  HiBor.  Utijn^a. 

Zoo-geograpliy  of  the  country  watered  bv  the  Chomk.     15v  K.  M.  Porjugin.     [In 

Hutsian.]    Size  9  x  61,  pp.  [Ii6].     Prrienttd  ly  M.  Venuhof. 
Tarkay-Asia  Hinor.  Maertkar  and  Sebiiffcz. 

Z  Oe,.  Erdk.  Bfrlia  34  (1899) :  a63-107. 

Rfitrage  iiir  Krfnrschnnc  Klein-Aaiens.     I.  D.is  Btromsebict  dea  uiileren  Kviyl 

Yrmuk  (HalyB>     Vnn  Hauplmann  G.  M«eroker.    II.  Erkunduncun  undHonien- 

Aufiinhmen   im   Gebii't   dcR   Kytyl   Yrmak   und   dea  Jeiihll.     Von  UauptniBiiii 

Scbiiffer.     III.  Bemtrkungen  lu  den  Karten.     Von  Hauptniann  Maiirdker.     ITi'tA 

AFBIOA. 
AlgarU.  B.S.a.  dt  rSH  (1899) :  aj7-874.  OollMtm. 

Cinq  jours  va  Kubylie  ot  aux  gorges  du  Chabet-el-Akra.     Par  P.  CoUeasou, 
Algarla— Wargla.  ^nn.  (?.  9(1900):  14t-ias.  BluMhet. 

I/oaaiB  et  lo  pays  Je  OnargU.    Pur  M.  P.  Blanchet, 
British  Central  Afdoa.      Ssotli§h  G.  Mag.  16  (1900} :  230-213.  Bobertsoa. 

The  Commercial  rosaibllities  of  British  Central  Africa.     By  Patrick  Robertwn. 
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Britiflli  South  Afrlea.        National  G.  Mag.  11  (1900):  81-96.  EUder. 

British  South  Africa  and  the  TransTaal.    By  F.  F.  Hilder.     With  lUustrationB, 

Oennan  Zatt  Africa.  Oechelhaauier. 

Die  Deutsch-Ostafrikanische  Centralbabn.    Yon  Wilhelni  Oechelbaeuser.    Berlin  : 

J.  Springer,  1899.    Size  9J  x  GJ,  pp.  xvi.  and  120.    Map. 
Plan  of  a  projected  railway  from  Bagamoyo  and  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Tabora,  and 
thence  in  two  branches  to  Ujiji,  on  ^Lake  Tanganyika,  and  to  the  extreme  south  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza. 

German  East  Afriea^Kilimaajaro.  Xeyer. 

Der  Kilimandjaro.    Reisen  und  Studien  von  Prof.  Dr.  Hans  Mever.     Berlin: 
D.  Reimer  (Ernst  Vohsen),  1900.     Size  12J  x  8J,  pp.  xvL  and  436.    Map  and 
Uluitraiions.    Price  25m.     Presented  hy  the  Publisher. 
This  splendid  volume  is  described  by  the  author  as  a  jubilee  offering,  since  his  last 
Tisit  to  Kilimanjaro  in  1898  took  place  exactly  Lalf  a  century  after  the  discovery  of 
the  mountain  by  the  German  missionary  Rebmann.     One  of  tbe  most  interesting 
features  in  tbe  very  thorough  study  which  Dr.  Meyer  has  made  of  the  mountain  is  the 
investigation  of  the  glaciers,  of  which  he  has  obtained  very  striking  photographs. 

eerman  Sonth-Wett  Afrlea.    Peiermannt  M.  46  (1899) :  281'28>.  Fleok. 

Meine  Reise  in  die  Teanchabschlucht  (Deutsch-Siidwestafrika).  Von  Dr.  Ed. 
Fleck.     With  Map. 

Together  ^ith  observations  on  tbe  map  by  Herr  Paul  Langbans. 
Xadagasear.  Grandidier. 

Histoire  de  la  fondation  'du  Royaume  Betsimisaraka.  Par  M.  Guillaume 
Grandidier.  Extrait  du  Bulletin  du  Gomite  de  Madagascar,  Juin  1898.  Paris: 
A.  Challamel.    Size  10  x  6^,  pp.  14.    Presented  by  Die  Author. 

This  paper  is  derived,  the  author  states,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum, 
written  by  de  Froberville  from  the  narrative  of  Mayeur,  who  lived  in  Madagascar  from 
1758  to  1787.  It  relates  how  Batsimilaho,  the  son  of  an  English  pirate  and  a  Malagasy 
princess,  began  an  inter-tribal  war  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Betsimisaraka, 
or  **  Inseparables." 

Xadagascar.  ScoUith  O.  Mag.  16  (1900) :  1-17,  C8-82.  Oliyer. 

The  Land  of  Parrots.    By  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver.     With  Maps. 

Xanritini — Seychelles.  Brown. 

Seychelles.  Report  for  1898.  Colonial  Reports,  Annual  No.  285,  1900.  Size 
10  x  6,  pp.  16.    Price  Id. 

VataL  

Correspondence  relating  to  the  Defence  of  Natal.    London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode, 
1900.     Size  13^  x  8|  pp.  iv.  and  26.    Prtc€  'dd. 
Vigeria. 


Royal  Niger  Company.  1.  Copy  "of  Letter  from  tlie  Foreign  Office  to  the 
Treasury,  dated  June  15, 1899,  with  respect  to  the  revocation  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company,  and  to  the  taking  over  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  of 
tbe  Administrative  Rights  and  Powers  of  the  Company,  together  with  Copies  of 
the  Treasury  Minute  on  the  subject,  dated  June  30,  1899,  and  relative  Schedules." 
•2.  "  Notes  on  the  Niger  District*  and  Niger  Coast  Protectorates.  1882-93;  Notifica- 
tion, British  Protectorate  over  Niger  Districts,  Juno  5,  1885 ;  Royal  Charter, 
'  National  African  Company,'  July  10, 1886;  Notification,  British  Protectorate  over 
Niger  Districts,  *  National  African  Company,*  now  called  *  Royal  Niger  Company,' 
October  18,  1887 :  List  of  Treaties,  National  African  Company  and  Royal  Niger 
Company  with  Native  Chiefs,  1884-92 ;  Notification,  *  Oil  Rivers  Protectorate  to 
be  called  the  Niger  Coast  Proterlorate,*  May  13,  189.^."  3.  **  Balance  Sheets  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company  for  eacli  Year  from  1887  to  1898,  inclusive."  And  4.  "  State- 
ments of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Niger  Government  from  1887  to  1898, 
inclusive."  London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1899.  Size  13^  x  8^,  pp.  60. 
Price  6d. 

Higeria.  Robinson. 

Nigeria,  our  Latest  Protectorate.    By  Charles  Henry  Robinson,  m.a.    London: 
H.  Marshall  &  Son,  1900.    Size  8  x  5^,  pp.  xii.  and  224.    Map  and  Illustrations, 
price  5s.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
A  popular  sketch  of  the  Hausa  people,  life  in  Nigeria,  the  Royal  Niger  Company, 
the  cause  of  African  fever,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  country. 
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Bhodesia.  ScoUith  O.  Mag.  16  (1900) :  92-105.  < 

Bhodeaia.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

This  is  a  review  of  the  last  report  of  the  South  African  Company,  and  of  parts  of 
Mr.  Bryoe's  'Impressions  of  South  Africa,'  with  additional  material  from  other  soorcca. 

Bomaliland.  PmI- 

Somaliland.    Being  an  Account  of  Two  Expeditions  into  the  Far  Interior,  together 
with  a  complete  list  of  every  animal  and  bird  known  to  inhabit  that  country,  and 
a  list  of  the  reptiles  collected  by  the  author.    By  C.  V.  A.  Peel.    London :  F.  £. 
Bobinson  &  Co.,  1900.     Size  10J[  x  6^,  pp.  xvi.  and  346.    Ifop  and  lUwAraUoM. 
Price  188.  mt.     Presented  hy  the  Publiihers. 
The  narrative  is  that  of  sporting  adventures,  but  interspersed  with  many  acute 
remarks  on  the  general  natural  history  of  the  country  traveraed  during  the  expedition, 
and  there  is  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  animals  of  the  whole  region. 

South  Africa.  Beztrand. 

En  Afrique  avec  le  Missionnaire  Coillard.  A  travers  TEtat  Libre  d'Orange,  le  Pays 
des  Ba-Souto,  Boulouwayo.  Deport  de  M.  Coillard  pour  le  Pays  dea  Ba-Bot&i. 
Mon  retour  par  la  cote  orientale :  Mate'b^eiand,  Moshonaland.  Territoire  de  la 
C'**  de  Mozambique,  Beira. — Dlego-Suarez  au  N.-£.  de  Madagascar.  Par  Alfred 
Bertrand.  Geneve  :  Ch.  Eggimann  &  Cie.,  [1899].  Size  8x6,  pp.  204.  Map  and 
Illustrations.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

Narrative  of  a  journey  to  the  Barotse  country  in  1895-96,  and  of  a  visit  to  Baaato- 
land  and  Bhodesia  in  1898-99. 

Bonth  Africa.  Xeaae. 

The  Boer  States,  Land  and  People.  By  A.  H.  Keane.  London  :  Methuen  &  Co., 
1900.     Size  8  x  5^,  pp.  xx.  and  314.    Map.    PHce  Ss.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

This  is  a  useful  book  on  account  both  of  its  subject-matter  and  its  standpoint.  It 
gives  a  concise  and  accurate  account  of  the  geography  and  ethnog^phy  of  the  Boer 
states,  treating  the  history  of  the  countries  and  the  character  of  the  people  in  au 
impartial  manner.  A  minor  feature  of  great  interest  is  a  short  vocabulary  of  South 
African  words  now  in  common  use,  stating  their  meaning  and  origin. 

Traniraal.  Olds. 

The  Witwatersrand  Gold-Fields.  A  paper  read  before  the  South  Staffordshire  and 
East  Worcestershire  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  By  Francis  Olds.  Annual 
General  Meeting  at  Birmingham,  October  9, 1899.  Excerpt  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  Institution  of  Mining  Etigineers.  London  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne :  A. 
Eeid  &  Co.,  1899.     Size  10  x  6^,  pp.  22.  Presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Insiitutioh. 

Transvaal— Zontpaniberg.  8t«iiait. 

The  Mineral  Wealth  of  Zoutpansberg :  the  Murchison  Bange  Gold-Belt.  By 
Douglas  S.  S.  Stcuart  Excerpt  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Mining 
Engineers.  London  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  :  A.  Reid  &  Co.,  1899.  Size  10  X  6, 
pp.  42.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    Presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution. 

Uganda.  Thnwton. 

African  Incidents.  Personal  experiences  in  Egypt  and  Unyoro.  By  Brevet- 
Major  A.  B.  Thruston.  With  an  Introduction  by  General  Sir  Archibald  Hunter, 
K.C.B.,  D.s  o.  A  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  his  brother,  E.  H.  Thruston,  and  an 
Account  of  Major  Thruston's  last  htay  in  1897  in  the  Protectorate,  his  death,  and 
the  Mutiny  of  tho  Uganda  Rifles.  London  :  John  Murray,  1900.  Size  3)  x  A, 
pp.  332.    Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.    Price  Hs.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

The  late  Major  Thruston  wrote  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  Egypt  and  Uganda, 
of  the  many  journeys  he  took  in  Unyoro,  and  of  the  expedition  to  Dongola.  '*  AU  that 
I  have  written  has  happened,"  be  says  in  the  preface,  '*  and  'all  that  has  happened  1 
have  written." 

West  Africa.  

Africa  Pilot.  Part  i.,  or  Sailing  Directions  for  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape 
Spartel  to  tho  River  Cameroon,  also  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Canary,  and  Cape  Veide 
Islands.  Sixth  E<iition,  1899.  London  :  J.  D.  Potter,  1899.  Size  9|  X  6,  pp.  xxii. 
and  596.    Index  Charts.    Price  4s.    Presented  by  the  Hydrographer,  Admiralty, 

West  Africa— Benne.  Xoieley. 

Regions  of  the  Benue.  By  Lich  H.  Moseley.  [From  the  Geographical  Journal 
for  December,  1899.]     Size  10  x  6i,  pp.  8.     Map. 
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KOBTE  AMXBIGA. 

AlEBka.  B.G.8.  Philadelphia  2  (1900) :  108-114.  DsTidion. 

The  LyDD  Canal  and  TaiylL  Inlet,  Alaska.  By  Prof.  George  Davidson.  With 
IlluMtration. 

Britisli  Amerlea.  Varioui  Authors. 

British  America.  With  Two  Maps.  (British  Empire  Series.  III.^  London :  Paul 
&  Co.,  1900.    Size  8]  x  5j,  pp.  x.  and  546.    Price  6«.    PtetenUd  by  the  PMithere, 

Although  the  maps  are  not  up  to  date,  this  volume  contains  a  number  of  able 
papers  on  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  its  various  provinces,  and  on  the  West  Indies 
and  British  Guiana.  Most  of  the  articles  were  originally  given  in  the  form  of  lectures 
at  the  South  Place  Institute,  Finsbury. 

Canada — Oeologieal  Survey.  

Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Annual  Beport  (New  Series),  volume  x.  Beports 
A,  H,  I,  J,  M,  S.  1897.  Ottawa,  1899.  Size  10  x  7,  pp.  xii,  15G,  66,  302,  160, 
128,  232,  and  xxii  Maps  and  lUuttratiom.  Presented  by  the  Geologioal  Survey  of 
Canada. 

This  gives  a  full  account  of  the  activity  of  the  C!anadian  Geological  Survey  for 
1897,  with  official  statistics  of  mineral  production,  many  maps  and  illustrations,  and 
several  memoirs  on  special  regions. 

ITorth  Amerlea — Historioal.  FriederioL 

Indianer  und  Anglo-Amerikaner.  Ein  geschichtlichcr  Ueberblick.  Yon  Georg 
Friederici.  Braunschweig :  F.  Yieweg  und  Sohn,  1900.  Size  7^  X  5),  pp.  148. 
Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  native  Indians  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  is  not  pleasant  reading.  The  facts  which  are  stated  are 
authenticated  by  references  to  historical  works;  but  these  facts  deal  only  with  one 
side  of  the  question. 

Korth  Amerioa^Xoimd-Biiilders.  Campbell. 

P.  and  T.R.S.  Canada  4  (1898)  (Sec.  2) :  3-22. 
Recently  Discovered  Belies  of  the  American  Mound-Builders.   By  John  Campbell, 
LL.D.     With  Illustrations. 

United  Statef— Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  Ward. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies.  Series  xvii..  Nos.  9,  10, 11.  The  Early  De- 
velopment of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Project  By  George  Washington 
Ward,  PH.D.    Baltimore,  1899.    Size  9)  x  6,  pp.  114. 

United  States — Geologieal  Survey.  

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  1897-98.  In  six  Parts.  Part  i. — Director's  Beport,  including 
Triaogulation  and  Spirit  Leveling  (pp.  422):  Part  ii. — Papers  chiefly  of  a 
Theoretic  Nature  (pp.  958);  Part  i v.-— Hydrography  (pp.  viii.  and  814);  Part  vi. 
<in  2  vols.) — Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1897  (pp.  (1st  part)  viii. 
and  652 ;  (2nd  part)  viii.  and  706).  Washington,  1898-99.  Size  12  x  8.  Maps 
and  Plates. 

Twentieth  Annual  ditto,  1898>99.  In  Seven  Parts.  Part  vi.  (2  vols.) -Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  1898.  Washington,  1899.  Size  12  x  8,  pp.  (i.) 
viii.  and  616 ;  (ii.)  x.  and  804.    Plate,    Presented  by  the  Survey. 

United  States — Maryland. 


Maryland  Geological  Survey.    Volume  Three.    Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1899.    Size  10)  X  7),  pp.  462  and  80.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    PreserOed 
by  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey. 
This  report  deals  with  the  relation  of  geology  to  road-construction,  and  gives  a 
complete  history  of  the  high-roads  of  Maryland,  with  maps  of  the  existing  roads,  a  full 
account  of  the  road-making  materials  of  the  State,  and  varioui  articles  on  subjects 
connected  with  road-making  in  general. 

United  States— Maryland.  

Maryland  Weather  Service.     Volume  i.     Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1899.    Size  10)  x  7,  pp.  566.    Maps,  Charts,  and  Illustrations. 
The  lines  of  investigation  pursued  by  the  **  Weather  Service "  of  Maryland  are 
very    comprehensive,    including    Topography,    Physiography,  Meteorology,   Hydro- 
graphy, Medical  Climatology,  Agricultural  soils,  Forestry,  Crop  conditions,  Fauna 
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and  Flora.  This  volume  contains  a  long  account  of  **  The  Phjaiography  of  Mary- 
land,** and  several  articles  on  meteorology  and  climatology  considered  theoreticaliy 
and  in  relation  to  Maryland. 

United  States — Massachusetts.  

The  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures.  1898.  Thirteenth  Report.  Boston,  1899. 
Size  9.J  X  6,  pp.  xxviii.  and  312.  Presented  by  the  Bureau  of  ifiatisties  of  Labour, 
Man. 

United  States— Massachusetts.  

Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour,  March,  1899. 
Boston,  1899.  Size  9X6,  pp.  xxviii.  and  660.  Presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Sla- 
tiitics  of  Labour^  Mass. 

United  States— Masstehnsetts.  Horsford. 

Vinland  and  its  Ruins.  Some  of  the  Evidences  that  Northmen  were  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  Pre-Columbian  Days.  By  Cornelia  Horsford.  [Reprinted;  from  Apple- 
ton's  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December,  1899.]  Size  9J  x  6J,  pp.  18. 
Illustrations,    Presented  by  the  Author* 

United  States— TaxatioiL  Hollander. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies.  Series  xviii.  No3.  1.  2,  3,  4.  Stadies  in  State 
Taxation,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Southern  States.  By  Gradaatee  and 
Students  of  the  Johns  Hopkin's  University.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Hollander,  ph.d. 
Baltimore,  1900.    Size  9)  x  6,  pp.  254. 

CENTBAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Bah&mas.  J,R.  Colonial  I.  31  (1900) :  338-352.  Bobinion. 

The  Bahamas.     By  Sir  William  Robinson. 

Sir  Wm.  Robinson  spent  six  years  as  Governor  of  the  Bahamas. 

British  Goiana.  Edmnndson. 

The  Swedish  Legend  in  British  Guiana.  An  historical  investigation  by  the  Rev. 
George  Edmundson.    Size  13)  x  9.    Presented  by  E.  F,  im  Thurn,  Esq. 

British  Gniana— Bonndarj.  

British  Guiana  Boundary.  Arbitration  with  the  United  States  of  Venezaela. 
Appendix  to  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannio  Majesty. 
Vols,  i.-iv.,  1593-1814,  and  vii.  (pp.  vol.  i,  xii.  and  254;  vol.  ii.,  xvi.  and  228 : 
vol.  iii.,  vi.  and  184;  vol.  iv.,  xii.  and  220;  vol.  v.,  x.  and  232;  vol.  vii.,  380). 
—  The  Counter-case  (pp.  142);  Appendix  to  ditto  (pp.  x.  and  410). — The 
Argument  (pp.  5G).  London :  Printed  at  the  Foreign  Office,  1898.  Size 
13)  X  8J. 

Venezuela— British  Guiana  Boundary  Arbitration.  The  case  of  the  United  Statea 
of  Venezuela  before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  to  convene  at  Paris  under  the- 
Provisions  of  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  and  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  signed  at  Washington,  February  2,  1897.  3  vols.  (pp.  vol.  i.^ 
■  236;  vol.  ii..  Appendix,  Parts  1  and  2,  xxvi.  and  488  ;  voL  iii.,  Appendix,  Parts  3^ 
4,  5,  6,  7.  and  8,  xviii.  and  426). — The  Counter-case  of  the  United  States  of  Vene- 
zuela. 3  vols.  (pp.  vol.  i.,  118;  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  Part  1,  312 ;  vol.  iii.,  Appendix, 
Paris  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  xiv.  and  459). — The  Printed  Argument  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela.  2  vols.  (pp.  766  and  Ixxx.).  New  York,  1898. 
Size  10  X  7.     Presented  by  E.  F.  im  Thum,  Esq. 

These  volumes  practically  complete  the  Society's  collection  of  the  literature  of  the- 
arbitration  on  the  boundary  between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela,  which  foruus 
a  unique  epitome  of  the  geography  and  political  history  of  an  extensive  region. 

British  Oniana  and  Venesuela.  Im  Thnra. 

An  Alphabetical  List  of  Place-Karoes  occurring  in  the  British  Case  against  Vene- 
zuela.    [By  E.  im  Thurn.]     Size  13|  x  8},  pp.  60.    Presented  by  the  Autltor. 

BrazQ.  Verh.  Oes.  Erdh.  Berlin  27  (1900) :  112-128.  Xoyer. 

Herr  Dr.  Herrmann  Meyer :  Bericht  iiber  seine  zweite  Xingii-Expedition.  With 
Map. 

A  journey  in  1898-99  into  Matto  Grosso  from  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Chile.  

Sinopsis  estadistica  i  jeografica  de  la  Republica  de  Chile  en  1897.  Santiago,  1898. 
Size  10  X  7,  pp.  296. 
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Chile— Anes  Itngnago.     Verh,  DeuUch.  W.  V.  Saniiago  de  Chile  4  (IS99) :  1-53.    Leni. 
Kritik  der  Langne  Auca  dcs  HerrD  Baoal  de  la  Grasserie.    Yon  Rudolf  Lenz. 

CMle— Bainfall.     Vtrh.  Deutsoh.  W,  V.  SarUia^  de  Chile  4  (1899) :  63-74.         Xartin. 
Der  Regen  in  Sudchile.  Yon  Dr.  K.  MartiD. 

General  account  of  the  character  of  the  rainfall  in  Southern  Chile,  with  tahles  of 
rainfall  and  number  of  rainy  days  at  Puerto  Montt  for  each  month  from  January, 
1888,  to  March,  1899.  The  average  annual  rainfall  was  78  inches,  with  a  maximum 
of  10*94  inches  in  July,  and  a  minimum  of  4*28  inches  in  February.  The  average 
number  of  rainy  days  in  the  year  was  195,  with  a  maximum  of  20  days  in  July  and 
August,  and  a  minimum  of  11  days  in  February. 

Chile -Swampi.     Verh.  DentBch.  W.  V.  Santiago  de  Chile  4  (1899):  55-62.  Xartin. 

Siimpfe  und  Sad  is.    Yon  Dr.  K.  Martin. 

The  name  **  iiadi "  is  applied  to  a  cIhss  of  swamps  common  in  Chile,  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  roots  of  the  uadi  plant.  This  plant  is  not  certainly  identified,  but  muy 
be  the  Dichromene  atrotanguine. 

Chile  and  Argentine.  Petermanns  M,  46  (1899) :  285-288.  Folakowtky. 

Die  von  Chile  und  Argentinieu  beanspruchten  Grenzliuien.  Yon  Dr.  H.  Pola- 
kowsky. 

Colombia.  Begel. 

Eolumbien,  von  Professor  Dr.  Fritz  Begol.  (Bibliothek  der  T^anderkunde,  heraus- 
gegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  Alfred  Kirchhotf  und  Dr.  Rudolf  Fitzner,  Siebenter  und 
achter  Band.)  Berlin  :  A.  Schall,  [1899].  Size  10)  x  7,  pp.  xii.  and  274.  Map$ 
and  UlustrationB,    Price  10m. 

A  complete  and  richly  illustrated  geographicnl  account  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,, 
partly  based  on  the  author's  travels  in  that  country,  partly  compiled  from  a  carefully 
selected  collection  of  the  works  of  previous  travellers. 

Colombia  and  Costa  Biea.  Silyela. 

Limites  entre  la  Olombie  et  le  Costa-Rica,  Expose  presente  k  son  Excellence  M. 
le  President  de  la  Republique  Fran<;ai8e  en  quality  d'Arbitre.  Par  Don  Francisco 
Silvela.     Madrid,  18y8.    Size  11]  X  7^,  pp.  74. 

Diff^rend  cntre  la  Colombie  et  le  Costa-Rica,  Arbitrage  de  son  Excellence  M.  le 
President  de  la  Republique  Fran9ai6e.  Deuxil*me  Memoire  pre^eute'  au  nom  de  la 
Republique  de  Colombie.    Paris,  1899.    Size  11}  x  7),  pp.  106. 

Official  documents  regarding  the  arbitration  as  to  the  boundary  between  Colombia 
and  Costa  Rica,  which  for  practical  purposes  is  the  boundary  between  South  and 
Central  America. 

Cotta  Bica.  Qlobut  77  (1900) :  1-8,  28-31.  Sapper. 

Ein  Besuch  bei  den  Chirripo-  und  Talamanca-lndianern  von  Costarica.  Yon  K. 
Sapper.     WiHi  llluitratione. 

Jamaica.  Hemming. 

Jamaica.  Report  for  1898-9.  Colonial  Reports,  Annual  No.  283,  1899.  Size 
H  X  6J,  pp.  76.     PHce  4d. 

Nicaragua.  Hiederlein> 

The  State  of  Nicaragua  of  the  Greater  Republic  of  Central  America.  By  Gustavo 
Niederlein.  The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  rhiladelphia,  1898.  Size 
dj  X  6,  pp.  94. 

Patagonia.  Fonck. 

Yiajes  de  Fray  Francisco  Menendez  a  Nahuelhuapi.  Publicados  i  comentados 
por  Francisco  Fonck.  Yalparaiso:  Carlos  F.  Niemeyer,  1900.  Size  10  x  7,  pp. 
XX.  and  528.    Map  and  Illustration.    Presented  by  the  Author, 

The  narrative  of  the  four  journeys  of  Menendez  to  Lake  Nahuel-huapi  between 
1791  and  1794,  with  a  historical  introduction,  and  supplementary  matter  treating  of 
the  more  recent  explorations  and  maps  of  the  district,  and  of  the  question  of  the 
boundary-line  between  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Fern.  B.8.G.  Lima  9  (1899) :  1-14.  Balta. 

Labor  de  Raimondi.    Por  Jos^  Balta. 

Fern.  B.S.O,  Lima  9  (1899) :  123-124.  Haenke. 

Descripcidn  y  andlisis  de  las  agues  de  Yura.    Por  Tadeo  Haenke. 
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BtlmondL 


>,  Quiipbauchi,  : 


IVkg. 


PBm.  B.S-G.  Lima  g  (1899):  3CI-387. 

ItinerBrio  tie  Iob  viujt^s  do  Raiioniidi  en  el  J'eru:   Citzeo 

Pisuc.  etc..  y  rtgreso  liiutB  AJbancay  (16US). 
?arii.  II.S.G.  Lima  B  (1899):  41T-4,iO.  B«bl«do. 

Lii  hoya  del  Urnbamba.    For  el  Br.  Lais  M.  Robledo.     With  Map. 
Tliu  pikper  haB  the  title  "  La  tib  Uuviol  dt'l  Umbamba  "  in  tbe  text,  and  deals  with 
tbc  upper  |inrt  of  the  river  Umliamba  as  &  traffic  route. 
Bftn  SalTBdor.  JnirM. 

Estadio  Bobre  Ban  SniYndnr  detAe  p1  punto  de  viiita  medico  ■  .  .  pnr  Taidro  B. 

Jnirez.     San  Sulvador.  18UH.     Size  QJ  X  6i.  pp.  20,     Pramtrd  by  tAe  Author. 
On  San  Salvador  from  a  medioil  point  of  »itw, 

aubts&labia  and  pacific  isLAima. 

Anttralia.  G.Z.  6  (l9tX>):  W9-2m. 

Diet  Wfluerverflargung  dea  AaatralkontbaDlB.    Von  Di.  Emil  Jang. 
DiacuBses  the  ayBtemi  of  irrigation  praotUed  in  Aaalralia. 
Britiili  Saw  Qnlnaa.  

QneenBlaml.    Annual  Report  on  Britiah  New  Guinos  from  lit  Jiilj,  1898.  to  SOth 

June,  1899:  with  AppendlctB.    Brisbane,  1900.    SUe  lU  x  61.  PP-  xxxiv.  ind 

116.     Mapi. 
EsitcT  liland.  Cooka, 

Bep.  SmiVi»onian  L  (1897),  U.S.  HuUonal  ilfiiwum  1  (1899):  C89-7Z3. 

To  Fito  Te  Hepua,  known  na  Bapa  Nui :  commouly  called  Eaaler  klaDd.  Sonth 

Pacific  Ocean.     By  George  II.  Cooke. 
Tliiu  report  in  based  on  a  visit  of  the  U.S.S.  MohiaaH  to  Eulei  Island  for  twelve 
days  in  December,  138G. 
Pijl.  T.R.a.S.  Atuiraiatia  (Viclvria)  17(1899):  40-51.  TheniMB. 

Fiji :  Past  and  Present.     By  CapUin  Wm.  Campbell  Tboouon.     With  TUuttra- 

CaptuLD  Thomaon  contrasts  two  visita  paid  to  the  Fiji  ialanda  at  an  interval  of  J 
twenly-thrceyears. 

How  Zmlasd.       T.  and  P.  tfra  Zealanl  1.  (1898)  91  (1899) :  590-59.1.  Hogbm.  j 

Nott'H  on  the  Compatison  of  aome  Klementa  of  E&rtbqanke  Motion  aa  observed  ic 
New  Zeulnud,  witti  their  Theoretic  Values.    By  George  Hogbea,  u.a. 
NawZaaland.        T.  andP.  Ntui  Ztaland  L  (1698)31(1899):  583-590.  Hofb«B.'^ 

TIjo  Wang.mui  Emthquake  of  the  8th  Deoember,  1807.     By  Oeorgo  Uogben 
ITew  Zealand.         7'.  and  P.  Nca  Zealand  I.  (1898)81(1899):  471-182.  Wali^   ] 

On  the  Future  of  the  New  Zealand  Bugli.     By  Canon  Philip  WaUh. 
On  tbe  chiiuge  in  the  cbaraoter  of  the  New  Zeahmd  bueU  in  the 
probable  farther  ohangu  in  the  future. 
Mew  Zealand— Tanpo  DUttist. 

T-  and  P.  -Vcic  Zealand  L  (1898)  81  (1899):  498-510. 
Si>mp  Notes  on  the  Volcnuocs  of  the  Taupo  Diatriot.     By  Benedict  Friedlnender, 

Paciflo— VDloanoei.     T.  and  P.  New  ZtaUiad  I.  (1893)  31  (1899) :  510  -.'i.'il.        Pliillipa. 

The  vohanoea  of  the  Paoiao.     By  Coleman  Phillips.     With  PlaU 
Faoifio  Islandi.  Abh.  O.  Get.  Win  1  (1899):  373-438.      Xaoler  and  EMtlitL 

Die  MiHsions-ReUe  S.M.  ScbilT  ^'bafrot.  I89S-IS0S.      Von  J.   von  Mauler  und 

Wilhelm  Keaslitz.      WitU  Map  and  Plate. 

Tbe  eruiae  of  the  Albairot  was  the  occasion  of  making  a  aerioa  of  obaorvations  on 
oceanic  couditiona,  and  on  the  climate  of  the  Melanesian  ialanda. 
qoeenaland.  

Greater  Britain  Kihibition.  Earl's  Oiurt,  London,  1899.     CuUlogne  of  Erfiibitaia 

the  Queenaland  Couit.     Bize  8^  x  f-i,  pp.  94. 
Qneanaland,  . 

Information  relating  to  Queensland  and  its  Resources.    Also  a  complete  list  of 

toRDB  in  the  Colony,  with  dcaoriplive  partieulara  thereof.     Issued  Gmlit  by  the 
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Agent-General  for  Queensland.  Beprinted  from  the  *  Australian  Handbook' for 
1899,  published  by  Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotob,  London.    Size  10  x  6),  pp.  62.   Me^. 

Qnaenilaad.  Eyaiif . 

**  The  Garden  of  Queensland  "  (Darling  Downs).  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Essex 
Evans.  Illustrated  by  James  Bain.  Toowoomba,  Queensland :  J.  H.  Bobertson 
&  Co.,  1899.  Size  6  x  10,  pp.  94.  Mapt  and  lUuBtratiom.  Presented  by  the 
Ageiit'OenercU  for  Queensland. 

Queensland — Bookhampton.  ^— 

On  the  Tropic  Line.  Bockbampton.  Central  Queensland's  chief  City.  The 
Commercial  Capital  of  a  Bich  District.  Its  History,  Surrouudings,  and  Besources. 
By  J.  T.  M.  The  Queenslander,  Brisbane,  August  5, 1899,  pp.  269-284.  lUus^ 
trations.    Size  18  x  12. 

Tasmania.  J,B,  Colonial  I.  31  (1900) :  15^-179.  Fysh. 

Tasmania :  Primitive,  Present,  and  Future.    By  the  Hon.  Sir  Philip  O.  Fysh, 

K.C.M.G. 

Tasmama.  T.  and  P.  New  Zealand  L  (1898)  31  (1899) :  594-601.  Hogben. 

The  Tasmanian  Earthquake  of  the  27th  January,  1892.    By  George  Hogben. 
Weitem  Australia.  

Western  Australia.  Beport  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  the  year  1898. 
Perth,  1899.     Size  134  X  8|,  pp.  xciv.  and  126.    Maps. 

Western  Australia.     R.G.S.  Australana  Victoria  17  (1899)  :  64-72.  BusieL 

Expedition  to  the  Barrow,  Caveiiagb,  and  Warburton  Banges,  Western  Australia. 
By  Hugh  Bussel.     With  Map, 

A  journey  of  350  miles  from  west  to  east,  undertaken  in  1897. 

FOLAB  BEGI0N8. 

Arctio— Andree's  Expedition.     Ymer  19  (1899) :  333-335.  STedenborg. 

Om  den  pa  Island  funna  flytbojen  fran  Andre'e-expeditionen.  Af  G.  Y.  E. 
Svedenborg.     With  Map  and  illustration. 

On  the  buoy  found  in  Iceland  which  was  thrown  out  of  his  balloon  by  Andr^e  on 
July  11,  1897,  ill  lat.  82^  and  long.  25^  £.  The  last  words  before  the  signatures  are 
in  English,  **  All  right,"  but  the  word  ''  well "  has  been  written  over  ** right"  on  second 
thought. 

Aretio—New  Siberian  Islands.  Toll. 

M^.  A.  Imp.  Sei.  St.-P^tersbourg  9  (1)  (1899) :  1-20. 

Geological  Beport  on  the  New  Siberian  Islands.  By  Baron  E.  Toll.  [In  Bussian.] 
With  Maps.    Presented  by  the  Autlior. 

Aretie — Norwegian  Expedition.  Kanien. 

The  Norwegian  North  Polar  Expedition,  1893-1896.    Scientiac  Besnlts,  edited  by 
Fridtjof  Nansen.    Volume  i.    London,  etc. :  Longmans  &  Co..  1900.    Size  12  x  9^, 
pp.  viiL,  16,  147,  2G,  53,  and  137.    Plates.    Presented  by  Dr.  Nansen.    A  second  copy 
presented  by  the  Publishers. 
The  scientific  results  of  the  Framt  of  which  this  is  the  first  volume,  are  being 
published  in  the  English  language  only,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  printing  is  a  matter 
on  which  the  Christiania  printers  deserve  to  be  congratulated.    This  volume  contains 
a  short  article  by  Colin  Archer  on  tbe  Fram^  giving  a  full  account  of  the  plan  of  the 
ship,  with  working  drawings.    J.  F.  Pompeckj  and  F.  Nansen  discuss  the  geology  and 
the  Jurassic  fauna  of  Cape  Flora,  Franz  Josef  Land ;  A.  G.  Nathorst  describes  the 
fossil  plants  from  Franz  Josef  Land;   B.  Collett  and  F.  Nansen  describe  the  birds 
coUeoted  on  the  voyage  of  the  Fram ;  and  G.  O.  Sara  deals  with  the  Crustacea  in  great 
detail. 

Greenland.  G.  Tidslmft  16  (1899) :  53-71.     Amdrup,  Xruuse,  Foulien. 

Den  0stgr0nlandske  Expedition,  1898-99.  Ved  G.  Amdrup,  C.  Kruuse,  Knud 
Poulsen.     With  Map. 

This  expedition  is  referred  to  in  the  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  (1899)  p.  449. 

Greenland.  National  G.  Mag.  11  (1900) :  118-122.  Xerrill. 

A  Hunting  Trip  to  Northern  Greenland.    By  Fullerton  Merrill. 

The  trip  was  undertaken  on  the  Peary  supply  steamer  Diana  in  the  summer  of 
1899. 
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OrMnland  Saai.  Oaide. 

The  State  of  the  Ice  in  the  Waters  East  and  West  of  Greenland,  1899.  By 
V.  Grarde.  Special  print  of  the  nautical-meteorolop^ical  annual  of  the  Danish 
Meteorological  Institute.    [In  Danish  and  English.]    Size  12  x  9},  pp.  xvi.    Mape. 

Contains  maps  of  the  distribution  of  ioe  in  the  sea  around  Greenland  in  the 
respective  months  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  1899. 

Polar  Climatss.  Meteorolog.  Z,  17  (1900) :  75-79.  WoeikoL 

Arktis  und  Antarktis.    Yon  A.  Woeikof. 
On  the  climate  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions. 

Spitohergsn.  C.  Sd.  180  (1900) :  304-306.  Xobmo. 

Sar  la  deuxi^me  campagne  de  la  PnncesBe- Alice  He.  Note  de  S.  A.  S.  le  Prince 
Albert  1"  do  Monaco. 

The  principal  work  of  this  expedition  in  the  summer  of  1899  was  the  exploration 
of  Red  bay  and  other  parts  of  northern  Spitsbergen,  which  were  sounded  and  surveyed. 

MATHEMATICAL  OSOGBAFHT. 
Astronomy.  GalL 

An  Easy  Guide  to  the  Constellations,  with  a  Mininturo  Atlas  of  the  Stars.  By  the 
Bev.  James  Gall.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  London:  Gall  &  Inglis,  1900. 
Size  5^  X  4^,  pp.  62.     Frioe  U.    Presented  by  the  PMishera. 

Kavigation.  Ann,  Hydrographie  28  (1900) :  21-24.  Bhxadsr. 

Die  Beschickung  von  Lothungen  auf  Niedrigwasser.    Von  Dr.  G.  Schrader. 
Method  and  tables  for  facilitating  the  comparison  of  soundings  with  figures  on  a 
chart  by  calculating  the  low-water  depth  of  soundings  taken  at  any  time  when  the 
hoar  of  high  water  and  the  total  rise  of  the  tide  are  known. 

Kayigation— Position.    Ann.  Hydrographie  88  (1 900) :  29-31.  Bdte. 

Zur  Berechnung  des  Schifisortes  aua  zwei  Gestirnshohen  nach  der  Hohenmethode. 
Von  Dr.  Bolte. 

Time.  T.  and  P.  New  Zealand  J.  (1898)  31  (1 899)  :  577-583.  HudsoB. 

On  Seasonal  Time.    By  G.  V.  Hudson. 

A  proposal  to  utilize  the  Ions:  days  of  Bummer  by  caUiog  midnight  2  a.m.,  and  to 
utilize  the  short  days  of  winter  by  calling  2  a.m.  midnight. 

PHT8ICAL  AKD  BIOLOOICAL  GE0ORAPH7. 
Oeology.  LapparsBt. 

Tralte  de  Ge'ologie.  Par  A.  de  Lapparent.  Quatri^me  Edition.  Fasc.  iii. 
G^ologie  proproment  dite.  Paris  :  Maeson  et  Cie,  1900.  Size  10  x  6),  pp.  1241- 
1912.    Mapt  and  lUuUraiions.    Preeented  by  the  PublieherB. 

This  completes  the  new  edition  of  Prof,  de  Lapparent*s  great  treatise  on  geology,, 
the  earlier  part  of  which  was  noticed  in  the  Journal  for  March,  p.  287. 

OUoiers.  Daimeborg. 

Ueber  die  fasten  Aggre^atzust&nde  des  Wassers  unter  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung 
der  Gletschertheorie.  Inaujrural-Dissertation  zur  Eriangung  der  Doktorwurde 
der  Hohen  Philosophischen  Fakultat  der  Universitat  Leipzig:  Torgelegt  yon  Rudolf 
Danneberg.  Zwickau :  B.  Zttokler,  1899.  Size  9x6,  pp.  56.  Presented  by  Prof. 
RaizeU 

On  the  plasticity  of  glacier  ice,  considered  in  the  historical  development  of  the 
researches  and  theories  upon  the  subject,  with  a  supplement  on  the  origin  of  the  glacier 
ice  from  snow,  ne'v^,  and  ordinary  ice.  The  memoir  was  published  in  the  Jahretberiekt 
of  the  Verein  fiir  Naturkunde  of  Zwickau  for  1899. 

Knmatology.  Z.  Oes.  Erdk.  Berlin  34  (1899) :  408-421.  Basehia. 

Die  Entstehung  wellenahnlicher  Obarflachenformen.    Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kymato- 
logie.     Von  Otto  Baschin.    Also  a  separate  copy,  presented  by  the  Author. 
Herr  Baschin  treats  of  wave-forms  in  water  and  air,  of  ripple-marks  and  dunes,  and 

contests  some  of  the  views  upheld  by  Mr.  Vtiughan  Cornish  on  these  matters. 

Lake  Life.  Science  11  (1900) :  374-389.  Xvi^ 

The  Plankton  of  Fresh-water  Lakes.    By  C.  Dwight  Marsh. 
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Xoimtaiii-bidlduig.  C.  Rd.  180  (1900) :  291-298.  Bertrand. 

Essai  d'uDe  the'orie  mecADiqno  de  la  formation  des  moutagneB.     Deplacement 
progressif  de  I'axe  terrostre.     Note  de  M.  Marcel  Bertrand. 

Oeeanography.  Ymer  19  (1899):  341-352.  Fettertton. 

Om  syBtematlsk  hydros^afisk  och  biologisk  nndersokning  af  Earopas  haf,  innanhaf 

och  djupa  Bjoar.    Af  Otto  Pettersson.     With  Map** 
On  oceanographical  and  limnological  desiderata  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
aystematic  study  of  the  seas  bordering  Northern  Europe. 

OeMULography— Apparatus.  AUi  R.A.  Lincei,  RendicorUi  9  (1900) :  9-12.        Onglielmo. 
Intomo  ad  alcnni  modi  per  correggere  e  per  evitare  I'errore  di  capillaritk  negli 
areometri  a  peso  costante  e  a  volume  costante  ed  intomo  ad  alcnne  nuove  form  dei 
medesimi.    Nota  II.  di  G.  Guglielmo. 

Oeaanography— Apparatus.    AUi  R.A.  Lincei,  Rendiconti  9  (1900) :  33-41.    Ghiglielmo. 
Intomo  ad  alcuni  nuovi  areometri  ad  immersione  totale,  ad  inclinazione  rar labile 
e  a  riflessione.    Nota  I.  di  G.  Guglielmo. 
On  new  total-immersion  hydrometers. 

Oeeanography— Korth  Sea.  Fhaff. 

Institat  M^t^orologique  Roval  Neerlandais.  Etude  sur  les  courants  de  la  Mer  dn 
Nord.      Noord-Hinder.      Par  J.   M.   Phaff.      La  Haye:  Monton  &  Cie.     Size 
13}  X  10,  pp.  58.     Plale$,     Pretented  by  the  Institut  Royal  M€t€oTologique  de$ 
Pay$'Ba$. 
Lieut.  Phaff  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  the  study  of  the  currents  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  near  the  north  Hinder,  and  here  presents  the  data  in  full,  with 
diagrams  illustrating  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  current  at  each  hour  of  the 
lunar  day. 

Plant-geography.  Goebel. 

Ueber  Studium  und    Auffassung    der    Anpaesungserscheinungen  bei  Pflanzen. 

Festrede  gehalten  in  der  offentliclien  Sitzung  der  k.  b.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 

schaften  zu  Munchen  zur  Feier  ihres  139.      Stiftungstages  am  15  Marz  1898. 

Von  Karl  Goebel.    Munchen,  1898.    Size  11  X  9,  pp.  24.      Presented  by  the  k,  6. 

AkcLdemie  der  Winsentcha/tent  Munchen. 
On  the  adaptation  of  plants  to  their  environment. 
Spherical  deformations.     B.A.R.  Belgique  36  (1898) :  270-28G.  Sehoen^es. 

Sur  les   deTormations   que   fuit  uattre  la  pression  dans   un  h^misph^re  creux 

m^talliqne.    Par  H.  Schoentjes.     With  IHagram  and  Illuitrations. 
On  the  nature  of  the  deformations  proiluoed  by  pressure  on  the  surface  of  a  hollow 
hemisphere  of  brass.    The  mauner  of  yielding  of  the  spherical  shell  is  of  interest  from 
its  bearing  on  the  deformations  of  the  crust  of  the  Earth. 

ANTHBOPOOSOOBAPHY  AND  HI8T0BIC1L  GEOGBAPHY. 

Commercial  Geography.  Harper. 

Mulball-Harper  Comparative  Statistical  Tables  and  Charts  of  the  Commerce  of  the 
"World.  Compiled  by  William  Harper.     Philadelphia :  Commercial  Museum,  1899. 
8ize  9x6,  pp.  94.     Presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Mweum. 
A  series  of  statistical  diagrams  showing  by  coloured  rectangles  and  sectors  of  circles 

the  share  taken  in  trade  by  the  chief  nations  of  the  world  grouped  according  to  various 

divisions. 

Commercial  Geography— Sea  Trade.  

Merchant  Marine  of  Foreign  Countries.  Special  Consular  Reports.  Vol.  xviii. 
Washington,  1900.    Size  9  x  6,  pp.  xvi.  and  182. 

A  collection  of  consular  reports  on  the  shipping  of  different  countries,  with  statistics, 
but  without  any  general  discussion. 

Commercial  Geography — Tariffs.  — ^ 

Tariffs  of  Foreign  Countries.  Special  Consular  Reports.  Vol.  xvi.  Part  1. 
Europe.  Part  2.  America.  Washington,  1899.  Size  9x6,  pp.  (part  1)  776, 
(part  2)  1304. 

Hifltorical.  Baailey. 

New  Light  on  some  Medieval  Maps.  By  C.  Raymond  Benzley,  m.a.  [From  the 
(Seographieal  Journal  for  December,  1899.]    Size  10  x  6J,  pp.  10. 
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Hiitetiosl  lUp*. 

The  SilTer  Map  of  the  Woild,  A  Coutempiiniiy  Medallion  c 
Dnke'a  great  Voyage  {1577-801.  A  Qeo^rapbicai  Essaj.  locIndinR  WMne 
Critical  RcmtirkB  on  the  Zeoo  NamtiTe  and  Chart  of  lii5S,  aad  on  the  Catiota 
UiicoDception  aa  to  tbe  position  of  the  Dtwjoveriea  mida  bv  Maitin  Fnibiaher  in 
137&-7-S  vhieh  cn.-pt  into  the  Carlognpliy  of  tho  Nortli  Atlaotio  Bad  of  the 
Nortli-Eutcrn  Coast  of  America  tbroa);b  tbe  Error*  of  (be  Zeno  Cbart.  By 
Miller  Chriitf.  IlJnatraled  bj  (aeaimile  reprodnctiooi  of  the  SUver  Hap  stiil 
■even  other  euntempornij  Charts  referred  to  aud  bv  tvo  dia^mnuitic  Charta. 
I^Ddou ;  H.  Stercni,  Son.  &  Btiiea.  1900.  Slso  9  x  Gj.  pp.  xii.  uid  72.  Prift 
I2i.  ed.  mL  FriaatUd  by  the  Author  and  PtiblMrr. 
Tl.iB  intertiting  aketcli  conlsitu  reproductiona  of  the  mntempiniir;  Bilver  medallioD 

conimfmoratiDg  Draks'a  vojagc.  and  also  of  a  number  of  old  rbnTtl. 

Hiitarltal— Rorth  faelfla.  Kuhed. 

li.  Dailtah.  6r».  Xalur- v-  VSIkerk.  OMlaiieiu,  Tn^  7  (1899):  ^ll-4ol. 
Kin  UDentdecktcfl  Goldland.     Kin  Beitraz  lar  Geichiclite  dor  EnldecLungen  tu 
Dordlicbeo  Grouen  Oceou.     Von  Dr.  O.  Naohod. 
Notes  on  the  legend  of  an  island  rich  in  gold  and  nilver  Ijing  to  the  east  of  Japan, 

and  parlicalars  of  tlie  vayngci  nude  in  search  of  it  b;  PortugaeBC.  Spauish,  Dutch, 

English,  and  Ttuaaian  v^aieli. 

Biitaij  of  Oeognphj.  HjifarSm. 

GeogruHena  och  de  geograflska  upplacktemas  hiatoria  till  borjan  nf  ISOO-taleL 
Af  Dr.  J.  P.  Nyatrom.     Slookholm :  C.  E,  Frilzea,  18BB.     Biie  10  X  T,  pp.  »iiL  ajid 
411.    Map*,  tie.    PHee  a.25ir. 
Deals   wilh   the  history   of  exploration   and   the  devetnpmoat    of   gcograpbical 

Bcienoe    in    fine    hiBCorical    perioda  — Ancient.   Early    Mediteval    (a.u,    400-1240), 

Later  Medinval  <i250'l492}.   Maritime   DiacoTeries    (149-J-i6l>0),   and    Seventeenth 

and  Eighteenth  Couturiuji  (IBUO-ISUO). 

KItbii  u  Bonndarlas.  Jnnghwii. 

Der  Flnaa  in  aeinor  Bcdeulung  alt  Orenze  iwisohen  Knltur-  und  \*atur-  Vulkem. 
loangural-DiaeerlHtion  ziir  Erlangnng  der  Doklonrlirde  der  )ibilodophiscbon 
Fakuliiit  der  UniverBitat  Leipzig  vorgolegt  too  iisk.  Emil  Jangbanx.  Leipiig- 
Flagwiu :  Emil  Stopban,  18^.  Size  9  x  5|,  pp.  vL  and  76.  Freitaltd  by  Prof. 
Battel. 
This  ia  referred  to  in  the  Journal  for  May,  p,  Sll. 

BIOQEAPHT. 

licbMolierg.  Abh.  G.  Ga..  ITien.  1  (1899):  U9-135.  QiinthM. 

G.  C.  Lichtenberg  und  die  Geophysik.    Von  Dr.  Siegmund  Gilnther. 
Georg  Chrialopb  Lichtenberg  was  bom  at  Oberramsladt.  near  Darmstadt,  in  1744 
or  1742,  was  profesimr  of  Nature  Study  (.Vnturle/irs)  in  tlie  UniveTBit;  of  GoUingen. 
uud  died  in  1799.     Ba  made  noma  important  studies  in  physical  geography. 

Lothian.  Scotti»h  Q.  Mng.  IS  (1900) :  57-58.  

Tlie  I.Bte  SlBrqness  of  Lothian,  p.c,  b.t.,  ll  p.     With  Portrait. 
HitahelL  Xitebell. 

Id  Western  India,  Beoullections  of  my  early  BUiaionsry  Lifa.    By  the  Bev.  J. 
Murray  Mitchell,   il.a..   ll.d.      Edinburgh :    D.    Douelna.   1899.     Siwt  8  x  SJ. 
pp.  xii.  nod  408,     Map.     Price  St.    Prttentid  by  ti/e  PvJilifheT. 
These  ■'  Becolleotions  "  date  from  18:18  to  1863.  and  form  a  record  of  a  life  foU 
of  r^markablo  esperienoes  of  miesionary  ODlorprise,  mainly  iu  the  west  of  India. 
Xoffat.  Kofbt. 

The  Lives  of  Bobert  and  Mary  Moffat.    By  their  son.  John  HoOat.    ElsTeoth 
Edition.      London  ;   T.  Fisher  Unwin.   [1900].      Size  8  x  5i,  pp.  xii.  ud  3U. 
J'orlrai't  and  lUuilration:     Priee  6i.     Pntented  by  the  Publisher. 
A  cheap  edition  of  the  life  of  the  pioneer  missioDory  in  South  Africa. 
ITapier  of  Kerohiston.  Grarelau. 

V<rh.  E.A.  WeUni.  Amilerdam  9  il  Sec.)  IS99:  1-160. 
John  Napier'a  Wcrkeu.     Door  N.  I-.  W.  A.  Gravelaar,     With  Portrait  aud  PlcttM. 
A  biographical  aocaont  of  John  Napier  of  MercLiatoD,  with  a  diacuasioQ  of  hi* 
system  of  logarithms  and  other  mathematioal  works. 
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Smdde.  

Dr.  G.  Badde— List  of  PablUhed  works  with  Portraits.     Tiflis,   1899.     Size 
9i  X  6).    Pre$ented  by  the  Author. 
Tlllo.  ArtamoBoff. 

Obitaary  Notice  of  Geoeral  A.  A.  Tillo.  By  L.  K.  Artamonoff.  [In  Bussian.] 
St.  Petersburg,  1900.    Size  10  x  6,  pp.  26. 

▼areaius.  Sohwerdfefl^. 

Bemhard  Yarenius  nnd  die  Morpbologisohen  Capitel  seiner  **  G^eographia 
Generalis"  (Amsterdam,  1650).  £in  Beitrag  znr  Geschichte  der  Geographie 
▼on  Dr.  Josef  Schwerdfeger.  (Separatabdmck  aus  dem  Jahresberiohte  des  K. 
K.  Staatsgymnasiums  in  Troppan.  1897-8,  1898-9.)  Size  10  x  6J,  pp.  48. 
Presented  by  the  AtUhor, 

On  the  life  and  work  of  the  father  of  modem  physical  geography. 

GSHEBAL. 

Bibliography.  

Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  Alpine  Cinb.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  A. 
Ck>nstable,  1899.    Size  9x6,  pp.  224.    Pretented  by  the  Alpine  Club, 

This  catalogue  is  arranged  under  authors'  names  in  the  first  part,  and  according  to 
subjects  (alphabetically  arranged)  in  the  second. 

British  Bmpire.  

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  each  year  from  1884  to  1898.  London  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1899. 
Size  10  X  6i,  pp.  306.    Price  U.  Sd. 

Educational— Instroment      /.  School  0.  4  (1900) :  10-20.  Surfaoa. 

The  Helior :  an  Instrument  for  Observational  Work  in  Mathematical  Geography. 
By  H.  A.  Surface. 

Description  of  a  rough  wooden  quadrant  designed  for  school  demonstrations  of  the 
altitude  of  the  sun,  and  of  very  inexpensive  construction. 

Foreign  Missions.  

The  Eighty-ninth  Annual  Beport  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  Presented  at  tbe  meetiug  held  at  Providence,  B.I.,  October  3-6, 
1899.    Boston  :  Published  by  the  Board.    Size  9}  x  6),  pp.  xviii.  and  198.    Maps. 

Geographical  Congress.    Petennanna  M.  45  (1899) :  238-240,  208-269,  288-290.    Snpan. 
Der   YII.    Internationale   Geographenkongress    zu   Berlin,    28    September   bis 
4  Oktober  1899.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Supan. 

Oennan  Colonies.  

Kolonial-Handels-Adressbuch  1900.  (4  Jahrgang.)  Herausgegeben  von  dem 
Koloniol-Wirtsohaftliohen  Komitee.  Berlin  :  E.  S.  Mittier  &  Sohn.  Sizel0ix7i, 
pp.  114.    Maps, 

This  directory,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  business  firms  in  tbe  various  German 
colonies,  gives  a  good  deal  of  practical  information  about  the  colonies,  and  maps 
showing  the  various  concessions. 

German  Baval  Observatory.  

Einundzwanzigster  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Tbatigkeit  der  Deutschen  Seewarte 
fUr  das  Jahr  1898.  Erstattet  von  der  Direktion.  Beiheft  11.  zu  den  "Annalen 
der  Hydrographie  und  Maritimen  Meteorologie,*'  1899.  Hamburg,  1899.  Size 
10)  X  7},  pp.  iv.  and  100. 

Beport  on  the  work,  nautical  and  scientific,  of  tbe  German  naval  observatory  at 
Hamburg,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Neumayer,  produces  every  year  much 
oceanographical  work  of  scientific  value  to  the  world,  as  well  as  of  practical  importance 
to  German  shipmasters. 

Eistorleal  Charts.  P.fi.  AHtllery  I.  26  (1899) :  467-484.  Ward. 

Sjrnoptical  Charts  applied  to  military  subjects.  By  Captain  B.  R.  Ward.  With 
Chart 

These  charts  are  diagrams  intended  to  show  the  chronological  order  of  movements 
in  the  course  of  a  campaign. 

International  Relations.     B.A.R.  Belgique  35  (1898) :  629-728,  925-993.        Descampi. 
LVvolution  de  la  neutrality  en  droit  international.    Par  M.  le  chevalier  Descamps. 
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Maps.  Xehedin^ 

Uober  die  kartograpUiache  Induktion.    iDaa^nirAl-Disaertatioii  zur  Eriangang  der 
Doktorwiirde  bei  der  hohen  philosophischen  Fakultat  der   Universilat  Leipzig 
«iDgereicht  von  S.  Mehedinfi.    Leipzig:  Sellmann  &  Henne,  1899.      Size  9x6, 
pp.  52.    Presented  by  Prof.  Ratzel, 
On  the  study  of  maps,  showing  how,  in  the  logical  discossion  of  geographical 

<|uc8tion8,  the  map  supplies  information  which  no  description  in  words  can  conTej. 

Medical  Geographj— Sennrj.    P.B,S.  66  (1900) :  250-265.  Jaekion  and  Esrlay. 

An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  Scurvy.    By  Frederick  G.  Jackson  and  Yaughan 

Harley,  m.d. 

The  authors  produce  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  scurvy  is  ptomaine 
poisoning,  due  to  eating  tainted  meat.  This  idea,  suggested  by  experience  in  the  arctic 
regions,  was  tested  experimentally  by  feeding  monkeys  in  three  groups  on  a  diet  in- 
eluding  fresh  tinned  meat,  slightly  tainted  tinned  meat,  and  slightly  tainted  meat  with 
the  addition  of  fresh  fruit.  The  result  of  the  experiments  confirmed  the  theory,  and 
lielps  to  prove  that  the  use  of  fresh  vegetables  or  lime-juice  is  not  sufficient  either  to 
prevent  or  cure  scurvy. 

Melbourne  Geographioal  Boeietj.  MaddsB. 

T.RO.S.  Auslralatia  (Victoria)  17  (1899):  5-29. 
Inaugural  Address  by  the  President  (Sir  John  Madden). 

This  address  on  the  progress  of  geography,  and  the  discussion  which  followed  it, 
•show  that  geography  is  being  forwarded  in  an  enlightened  manner  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  in  Melbourne. 

MiUtary  Geography.  Scotti$h  O.  Mag.  16  (1900) :  138-160.  

Military  Geography  :  a  Be  view. 

Konntaineering.     Annuaire  Club  Alpin  Fran^ai$  25  (1898)  :  31-82.  Bregeavlt. 

Les  chasseurd  alpins.     Par  M.  Julien  Bregeault.     With  lUuttrations. 
On  military  mountaineering,  with  special  reference  to  the  French  alpine  regiment. 

Mountaineering.  Jayalls. 

Alpine  Memories.  By  Emile  Javelle.  With  a  Biographical  and  Literary  Notice 
by  Eugene  Rambert.  Translated  and  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Chesson. 
London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1899.  Size  8}  x  6,  pp.  vi.  and  444.  Portraits  and 
IUu9trati(m$.     Price  7$.  6d.     Presented  by  the  Publiiher. 

The  late  M.  Javelle  was  an  enthusiastic  mountaineer,  whose  eloquent  descriptions 
-and  profound  appreciation  of  mountain  beauty  are  presented  with  wonderful  effect  ia 
the  translation. 

Paradox.  Unger. 

Die  Ursache  der  Umdrehung  der  Erde  und  alter  Planeten  um  ihre  Achse.    Das 
Wesen  der  Monde,  der  Saturo-Rinsre  und  der  Meteorsteine.    Ferner  drei  damit 
zusammenhangende  physikalische  Probleme  entdeckt,  bewiesen  und  erlautert  in 
drei  Gesprachen  mit  Prof.  Ed.  Siiss,  Prof.  Edm.  Weiss,  N.  N.,  vom  Yerfasaer 
Joachim  Unger.    Wien-Leipzig.    Size  8}  x  5J,  pp.  30.    Presented  by  the  Author. 
This  little  book,  which  seeks  to  explain  terrestrial  rotation  through  the  action  of 
solar  warmth  on  the  atmosphere,  is  interesting  in  showing  the  extreme  consideration 
«ind  kindness  of  Austrian  professors  to  all  students  however  uninstructed. 

Photography.  La  France  de  Demain,  No.  13  (1899)  :  47-63.  Badiot. 

Les  Yoyageurs  et  les  Images.  L*I1  lustration  intensive  par  la  Photographie 
ropcr^c.     Par  Paul  Radiot. 

49c8nery.  Annuaire  Club  Alpin  Franfais  25  (1898) :  556-577.  Sehradtr. 

A  quoi  tient  la  beaute  dcs  montagoes.    Par  M.  Franz  Schrader. 

Telephotography.  Ballmeytr. 

Telephotography,  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  tHe  Construction  and  Application  of 
the  Telephotugraphic  Lens.  By  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer.  London:  Heinemann, 
1899.  Size  10x7^,  pp.  xvi.  and  148.  lUmtrationt.  Price  15^.  Presented  by  the 
Publisher. 

This  gives  full  particulars  of  the  theory  of  the  Telephotographic  lens,  and  instructions 
for  its  use.  A  number  of  illustrations  are  given  showing  the  advantage  of  using  these 
lenses  in  photographing  distant  objects.  The  method  has  already  produced  extremely 
interesting  results  with  regard  to  geography. 
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By  £.  A.  REEVES,  Map  Cfuraior,  B.O.0. 

EXTBOPX. 

England  and  Wales.  Bartholomew. 

Bartholomew's  Cyclists'  Touring  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  showing  the  hest 
touring  roads.  Scale  1 :  823,680  or  13  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  J.  Bartholomew  & 
Co.,  Edinburgh.     Price  2f.  mounted  on  doth,    Preeented  hy  the  PMiihen, 

The  scale  of  this  map,  13  stat.  miles  to  an  inch,  is  rather  small  for  cycling  pur- 
poses. However,  the  roods  are  clearly  shown  in  colour,  and  the  principal  touring 
roates  distinguished  from  cross-roads.  The  map  embraces  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  southern  part  of  Scotland :  and  the  elevations  from 
■ea-level  to  above  3000  feet  are  indicated  by  seven  different  tints  of  colour. 

Sagtand  and  Wales.  Ordnaaoe  luyey. 

PoblioationB  issued  nnoe  March  8, 1900. 

1-inch— General  Maps : — 

BvoLAND  AND  Wales  (revisiou) :— 99,  181,  189,  207,  20U,  291,  310,  336,  hills 
engraved  in  black  or  brown.     Is,  each. 

6-ineh — County  Maps : — 
Eholakd  and  Walks  (revision) :— Berkshire,  31  s.e.,  32  s.w.    Bnoks,  33  n.w.,  34 

B.W.,  S.E.,  36  N.W.,  37  N.W.,  N.E.,  6.E.,  38  N.W.,  N.E.,  S.W.,  40  S.E.,  41   8.E.,   42  S.W.,  43 

H.W.,  46  N.E.,  47  8.W.,  53  n.w  ,  n.£.,8.e.,  55  s.b.,56  8.w.,  57  n.w.  Cheshire,  52  n.w., 
53  N.W.,  57  8.E.,  58  N.W.,  63  n.w.,  8.W.,  66  s.e.,  67  n.w.  Denbighshire,  22  n.b. 
Berbyshire,  4  s.w.,  30  n.w.,  n.e.,  8.E.,  31  n.e.,  8.e.,  31a  n.w.,  31  n.w.,  32  N.S.,  33  n.e., 
8.S.,  34  n.e.  Flint,  15  s.w.  Herts,  16  8.e.  Kotts,  13  s.e.,  18  n.e.,  23  n.e.  Ozford- 
■hire,  41  n.w.,  42  n.w.,  47  s.e.  Sussex,  68  n.e.,  s.e.  Westmorland,  5  n.e.,  s.w.,  7 
8.W.,  25  s.w.         Is.  each, 

M-ineh — Parish  Maps: — 

England  akd  Wales  (revision)  .—Anglesey,  VIII.  14;  XIV.  16;  XV.  2,  3,  6,  9. 
10.    Berkshire,  XXXIH.  14, 16  :  XLII.  4, 8,  12 ;  XLIII.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  7,  8 ;  XLIV. 

5,  6,  12.  Buckinghamshire,  11.  11,  12,  13,  14,  16 ;  IV.  7,  14,  15,  16 :  V.  1,  5,  6, 7, 9, 
10,11,12,13,14,  15,  IG;  VI.  5  and  6,  9,  14 ;  VII.  12,15;  VIU.  5,  7.8;  IX.  2,  4,  7, 
8,  11,  14;  X.  1.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7;  XI.  5;  XII.  7:  XIII.  11.  Carnarvonshire,  II.  14; 
ni.  10 ;  IV.  4,  13 ;  V.  1 ;  VII.  5,  7,  8,  10,  11, 12,  15,  16;  VIII.  7,  8,  11,  15 ;  XIH. 
3,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12, 14, 15;  XIV.  5;  XVIII.  3,  7,  8, 10, 11 ;  XXIII.  3.  Cnmberland, 
XLV.  15;  XLVI.  15,  16;  XLIX.  3.7,16;  L.  11,  13,  14,  15;  LV.  2;  LIX.  4. 
l>erbysbire,  XXXV.  8,  14,15;  XXXVI.  5;  XXXVIII.  13,  15;  XXXIX.  5,  11, 
13,  15,  16  :  XL.  1,  2.  3,  5,  6,  9,  10.    Denbighshire,  III.  2,  6 ;  VI.  5, 10,  13 ;  XI.  5, 

6,  7,  9,  10, 13,  14 ;  XVI.  9,  13,  14  ;  XXIII.  2, 6, 7, 11, 15,  16 ;  XXX.  3, 7 ;  XXXII. 
10.  OUmorganshire,  XL  3,  7, 10, 14  ;  XVIU.  2 ;  XLIL  13,  15  ;  XLVI.  2,  11,  14 ; 
L.  10.  Korthamptonshire,  XLIX.  13;  LIIL  13;  LIV.  1,  2,  11,  14;  LVII.  7,  14; 
LVIII.  2,  3, 5,  6,  9,  10,  13, 14  ;  LIX.  12,  15 ;  LX.  5,  7,  8 ;  LXL  2, 6,  7,  11,  13,  14 ; 
LXin.  7.  Nottinghamihire,  XXV.  2;  XXVL  13;  XXVIL  b,Q\  XXIX.  3,6; 
XXX.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10.  11,  12,  14,  16 ;  XXXL  2,  5,  6,  10,  13.  Oxfordshire,  I. 
13;  Ia.  16;  IL  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,12,13,16;  IIL  1.2,11,13,14;  V.  1,  2,8,12;  VL 
2,  8,  5,  6,  9.  10,  13,  14 ;  IX.  3;  XI.  7.  Staffordshire,  XI.  15 ;  XV.  13  ;  XVI.  16  ; 
XVII.  13,  14.  WUtshire,  III.  13;  VIL  16 ;  VIIL  5  and  6,  9, 10,  11, 13,  16  ;  XII. 
16 ;  XIIL  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  13,  14 ;  XIV.  5,  6,  7 ;  XVIII.  12  ;  XIX.  2,  3,  6. 
10 ;  XXIX.  3,  8 ;  XXX.  13,  14.    3«.  each, 

Bnoland  and  Wales,  4  miles  to  an  inch,  revised  and  rc-numbered  sheets :  4,  8 
(21  and  25),  22,  23.      1«.  6d.  each. 

Miscellaneous:— County  Diagrams,  scale  2  miles  to  1  inch,  printed  in  colours, 
showing  unions,  boroughs,  sanitary  districts,  and  civil  parishes ;  also  the  3^  scale 
sheet  lines,  viz.  Denbigh,  Essex,  Glamorgan,  Gloucester,  Hampshire,  Monmouth, 
Northampton,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Wilts,  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  (North  and  South 
parts,  '6s,  each)  ;  also  Devonshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  3  miles  to  1  inch.  3«.  each. 
(J£  Stanford^  Agent.) 

Xtalj.  Institute  Gartografioo  Italiano. 

Carte  delle  Strade  Ferrate  Italiane.    Scale  1 :  1,500,000  or  23  6  stat.  miles  to  an 
inch.     Roma :  Institute  Cartografico  Italiano,  1900.     Price  2  lire. 
This  map  shows  the  railways  of  Italy,  and  their  connections  with  those  of  other 
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countries,  up  to  March  1, 1900.  The  physical  features  are  lightly  printed  so  asi  to 
give  due  prominence  to  the  railway  lines,  which  are  very  clearly  indicated  in  colours. 
By  the  lettering  and  signs  employed,  the  relative  importance  of  towna,  as  regardB 
population,  is  indicated.  The  map  will  doubtless  proye  useful  to  tourists  and  otheii 
Tisiting  Italy. 

Borne.  InsUtnto  Cartografleo  Ttaliano. 

Carta  Topografica  della  Proyinoia  di  Boma  e  Begioni  Llmitrofe,  con  Cartina 
Speciale  del  Colli  Albani.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  3*9  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Boma : 
Instituto  Cartografico  Italiano,  1900.     Priee  1.50  lire. 

In  addition  to  bill  shading,  elevations  from  sea-level  to  above  500  metres  are 
shown  on  this  map  by  four  tints  of  colour.  The  altitudes  of  important  peaks  are  alw 
given  in  figures,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate 
the  depths  of  the  sea^    The  map  is  based  on  the  recent  government  surveys. 

Vienna.  Eartleb«i. 

Plan  der  Beichshaupt  u.  Besidenzstadt  Wien.  Scale  1 :  20,000  or  0*3  stat  mile 
to  an  inch.  Mit  Angabe  der  neuen  Bezirkseintheilung  und  der  friiheren  Greme- 
indegrenzen.    Wien  :  A.  Hartleben's  Yerlag.    1900.   8th  edition.    Priee  2  kronen, 

ASIA. 
China.  Oheraliff. 

Atlas  du  Haut  Yang-Tse  de  I-Tchang  Fou  a  P'ing-Chan  Hien.  Par  le  B.  P.  & 
Chevalier,  b.j.    Observatoire  de  Zi-Ka-Wei,  Shanghai. 

With  the  publication  of  this,  the  second  part  of  the  '  Atlas  du  Hant  Tang-tie,' 
Father  Chevalier's  large-scale  chart  of  the  river  from  I-chang  Fu  to  Phing-Chan  ^en  ii 
completed.  The  first  part  appeared  some  months  ago,  and  gave,  on  thirty-eight  sheets 
the  course  of  the  river  from  I-chang  Fu  to  Chung-King  Fu ;  that  now  issued  oonsisti 
of  twenty-nine  sheets,  including  index  and  explanatory  letterpress,  and  shows  the  river 
from  just  above  Chung-King  Fu  to  Phing-Chan  Hien. 

The  basis  of  the  survey  is  a  series  of  latitudes  and  longitudes,  astronomioany 
determined,  at  fifty-one  different  places  along  the  course  of  the  river,  a  table  of  whieh 
is  given,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  me&ods  employed.  This  should  be  spedilly 
useful  to  future  travellers,  as  it  will  furnish  them  with  fairly  reliable  fixed  starting- 
points  for  their  route  surveys  in  the  interior.  Between  these  astronomically  determined 
positions  a  compass-survey  was  carried  out,  every  bend  in  the  river  being  carefully 
observed,  and  the  distances  ascertained  as  nearly  as  possible  by  noting  the  time  the 
junk  took  to  pass  from  one  place  to  another,  making  allowance  for  the  speed  of  the 
current  of  the  river.  Soundings  were  taken  continually,  and  these  are  reoorded  <m 
the  charts.  As  the  whole  of  this  section  of  the  Yang-tse  was  passed  over  twice,  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  checking  the  survey,  and  altogether  the  work  seems  to  have 
been  carefully  performed.  A  note  is  given  explaining  the  system  employed  in  the 
transliteration  of  names  of  places,  which  are  also  given  in  Chinese  characters. 

AFBICA. 
Madagascar.  LootBia 

Carte  de  Madagascar.  Scale  1 :  500,000,  or  7*8  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  DresMS 
par  P.  Locamus.  Sheets:  2,  Diego  Suarez;  5,  Maintirano.  Paris:  Maison 
Andriveau-Goujon. — H.  Barr^re. 

All  available  information  appears  to  have  been  utilized  in  the  compilation  of  tbii 
map,  which  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  including  the  charts  of  the  French  HydrD* 
graphic  Department,  the  geodetic  work  of  the  topographical  service  of  the  French 
army  of  occupation,  the  surveys  of  P^res  Boblet  and  CoJiu,  the  route-surveys  of  exploreiii 
and  the  documents  published  by  the  military  administration  under  the  authority  of 
General  Gallieni  The  map  is  clearly  drawn,  and  printed  in  four  ooloura— sea,  Une; 
hill-shading,  brown ;  forests,  green  ;  and  rivers,  roads,  and  lettering,  black.  Altitodei* 
where  they  have  been  ascertained,  are  given  in  metres.  When  complete,  the  map  vill 
consist  of  twelve  sheets,  and  its  scale,  1 :  500,000,  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  ooo- 
siderable  detail  being  shown. 

Khodesia.  Itaafln^ 

Map  of  Mashonaland,  Matabeleland,  etc.    Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  15*8  gtai.  milei 

to  an  inch.    London :  Stanford's  Geographical  Establishment,  1900.    2  sheeU.        ■ 
Bevised.    Price  8s.  I 

These  two  sheets  form  portion  of  Stanford's  six-sheet  map  of  Bhodesia,  and  embitfs 
the  region  between  the  Zambezi  and  the  Shire  highlands  on  the  north,  tho  ttortbcm 
part  ot  the  Transvaal  on  the  south,  Portuguese  East  Africa  on  the  east,  and  Bechosn** 
land  on  the  west    The  map  contains  a  fair  amount  of  detailed  informatioii,  inelodiog 
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notes  on  the  character  of  the  country,  navigability  of  rivers,  etc.,  but  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  the  relief,  only  the  tops  of  isolated  hills  being  indicated,  ana  some 
heights  given  in  figures.  Bouudaries  are  clearly  shown,  and  railways  have  been 
brought  up  to  date. 

AMEBICA. 
Hew  Bnmswiek.  Oanong. 

Map  of  Nictor  Lake  and  Upper  Nepisig^it  Biver,  New  Brunswick.  Compiled  by 
W.  F.  Ganong,  1899.  Reprinted  from  BuUetin  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Neio  Brunuoick,  No.  xviii.,  1899.  Presented  by  the  Natural  History  Society  of  New 
Brunetcick, 

AirSTBALIA. 

Vew  South  Wales.  Department  of  Lands,  Sydney. 

Map  of  New  South  Wales,  including  Loi-d  Howe  Island.     Scale  1 :  506,880  or 

8  Stat,  miles  to  an  inch.     Department  of  Lands,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  1898.    9  sheets. 

Preeented  by  the  Department  of  Lands. 

This  larg^  uiDe-sheet  map  of  New  South  Wales  has  been  constructed  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lauds,  Sydney,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Twynam,  Chief  Surveyor,  from 
the  latest  surveys  and  topographical  information  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication.  It 
has  been  photolithographed  from  the  original  drawing,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
method  of  reproduction  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  Many  of  the  names  are  so  small 
that  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  a  glass,  and  in  places  where  they  appear 
over  hill-shading,  which  is  itself  very  confused,  they  are  almost  illegible.  However,  as 
the  map  has  evidently  been  compiled  with  care,  and  contains  a  g^reat  deal  of  informatiou, 
it  will  oe  of  service  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  colony. 

CHABT8. 
United  States  Charts.  U.S.  Hydrographie  Office. 

Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  for  April,  1900.  U.S.  Hydrographie  Office, 
WashiugtoD,  D.C.     Presented  by  the  U.S.  Hydrographie  Office. 

PHOTO0BAPH8. 
Balaaric  Islands.  Sternberg. 

Seventy-seven  Photographs  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  by  F.  Sternberg,  Esq.    Pre- 
sented by  F.  Sternberg,  Esq. 
This  is  an  interesting  set  of  ** quarter-plate"  photographs  of  the  scenery  and  in- 
habitants of  the  Balearic  islands.    The  following  is  a  list  of  their  titles  : — 

Majorca. — (1)  General  view  of  the  city  of  Palma;  (2)  The  cathedral,  Palma;  (3) 
Besideoce  of  the  Captain-G^eral^  Palma;  (4)  British  Vice-Consulate,  Palma;  (5) 
£1  Consulado,  Palma ;  (6)  La  Lonja,  Palma ;  (7)  Interior  of  La  Lonja,  Palma ;  (8)  El 
Ayuntamiento,  Palma ;  (9)  Cloister  of  San  Francisco  church,  Palma ;  (10)  Patio  of  the 
Gaaa  Caleza,  Palma ;  (11)  Calle  de  la  Almudaina,  Palma ;  (12)  A  typical  street,  Palma ; 
(18)  Valdemosa;  (14)  Old  woman  at  Valdemosa;  (15)  School  children,  Valdemosa; 
(16)  Miramar ;  (17)  Interior  of  museum,  Miramar ;  (18)  Old  bedstead,  museum,  Mira- 
mar;  (19)  Hospederia,  Miramar;  (20)  Monk,  Miramar;  (21)  Majorcan  convevance; 
(22)  Village  of  Deya  and  surrounding  country ;  (23)  Soller ;  (24)  Biver  and  bridge, 
BoUer;  (25)  Ayuntamiento,  Soller;  (26)  Country  and  road  near  Seller;  (27)  Foma- 
hitx;  (28)  Entrance  to  Fornalutx ;  (29,30)  Groups  at  Fomalutx ;  (31)  Washerwomen, 
BoUer:  (82)  Typical  dress,  PoUensa;  (33)  Boman  bridge,  Bollensa;  (34)  Curious- 
shaped  fountain,  PoUensa ;  (35)  Calvario,  Pollensa ;  (36)  Majorcan  windmill ;  (37)  Old 
diye  trees ;  (38)  Majorcan  peasant,  with  sheepskin  covering. 

Jlftnorca.— (39)  Entrance  to  harbour.  Port  Mahon ;  (40)  Quay,  Port  Mahon ;  (41) 
Church,  Port  Mahon ;  (42)  Market-place,  Port  Mahon ;  (43,  44)  Streets  showing  wind- 
mills. Port  Mahon ;  (45)  Street  fish-seller.  Port  Mahon ;  (46)  Street,  Port  Mahon ; 
(47)  Group,  Port  Mahon  ;  (48)  Monument  erected  during  governorship  of  Sir  Bichard 
Kane;  (49)  Megalithic  stone;  (50)  Talayot;  (51)  View  from  top  of  Talayot;  (52) 
CJhurch  built  during  French  occupation ;  (53)  View  from  top  of  church. 

Iviea. — (54)  Town  of  Ivica  from  opposite  side  of  harbour ;  (55)  Cathedral,  Ivica ; 
(56)  Door  of  cathedral,  Ivica ;  (57)  A  choice  window,  Ivica ;  (58)  Town  of  Ivica,  from 
near  cathedral ;  (59)  Town  of  Ivica  and  harbour  from  cathedral ;  (60)  Principal 
entrance  to  old  town,  Ivica;  (61)  Main  gate,  Ivica;  (62)  Interior  of  Ayuntamiento, 
Ivica;  (63)  Archives  of  Ayuntamiento,  Ivica ;  (64)  Boman  statue,  Ivica ;  (65)  Market- 
place, Ivica;   (66)  A  potter,  Ivica;   (67)  Water-cart,  Ivica;   (68)  A  typical  street, 
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showing  balooniea;  (69)  Gate  of  a  Feixa;  (70)  A  milk-Mller;  (71)  Water-wheel;  (72) 
(Country women  retaTnin?  fmm  market ;  (73)  (Charcoal-seller ;  (74)  A  fortified  chnrah  ; 
(75)  Girl  of  Santa  Ealalia  in  Sunday  dress ;  (76)  Men  of  Santa  Eulalia  in  Sonday 
dress ;  (77)  Countrywoman  whitewashing  house. 

Shan  States.  Car^. 

Ninety-nine  Photographs  taken  by  F.  W.  Garey,  Esq..  in  the  Shan  States,  on  the 
borders  of  China  and  Burma,  18d9.     PretenUd  by  F,  W,  Carey ^  Esq. 
The  special  interest  attaching  to  these  small  photographs  is  that  they  were  taken 
in  a  region  of  which  oomparatiyely  little  was  known  Mfore  Mr.  (Tarey's  visit ;  heoee 
they  form  a  yery  welcome  addition  to  the  Society's  collection.    The  following  list  of 
titles  will  give  an  idea  of  the  subjects  represented : — 

(1)  Ta  Ya-Ku  on  a  market  day;  (2)  Lo  Hei  girl  in  Ta  YarEa  market;  (S.  4) 
Kawa  girls  in  Ta  Ya-Ku  market ;  (5)  Temple  at  Meng  Wang ;  (6)  AJcka  men  and 
women,  Meng  Wang ;  (7)  Waiting  for  the  ferry,  Kiang  Hung ;  (8)  Ferry  boat  on  the 
Mekong  at  Kiang  Hung;   (9)  View  of  Cheng  Wan  plains,  west  nf  Szemao:  (10) 
Temple  at  Lung  Tang;  (11)  A  natiye;  (12)  A  Pai-I  bridge;  (13)  Waterwheel  used 
by  the  Shans  for  irrigatinir;  (14)  Yen  luong,  French  post  on  the  Bed  river  abofo 
Hanoi;  (15)  Prai  Hutt,  French  post  on  the  Bed  river  above  Yenbay;  (16)  Bedriyer 
rapid;  (17)  The  Great  Bapid,  Bed  river,  Lukay  to  Manhao;  (18)  Crossing  the  Greftt 
Bapid ;  (19)  Group  travelling  up  the  Bed  river ;  (20)  Outside  the  custom-house  at 
Mengrtoz ;  (21)  View  of  the  European  houses  at  Mengtoz ;  (22)  View  outside  Talanip; 
(23)  Suspension  bridge  oyer  the  Papien  river ;  (24)  Street,   Pu  Erh-Zu  ;    (25)  Tbt 
Custom  House,  Bzemao ;  (26)  Group  of  Chinese  and  Custom's  oflScials  at  the  opening 
of  the  Szemao  custom-house ;  (27)  Interior  of  Confucian  temple,  Szemao ;  (28)  Templa 
near  Szemao;  (29)  Native  houses  near  Szemao;  (30)  Ts'ai  shen,  the  God  of  BlcfaM 
and  his  attendants;  (31)  Kuei  Hsing,  the  God  of  Literature;  (32)  A  Szemao  beggv; 
(33)  The  market,  Szemao ;  (84)  Tibetans  in  the  market,  Szemao ;  (35)  Cotton  porten 
outside  the  custom-bouse,  Szemao;  (36)  A  funeral  procession,  Szemao;  (87)  Yiev 
from  the  city  wall,  Szemao,  looking  south ;  (38)  Group  taken  at  the  opening  of  tht 
British  Consulate,  Szemao;    (39)  Lieut.  Gordon,  of  the  West  Yorkshire  RegimsBl, 
hoisting  the  British  flag  for  the  first  time  at  Szemao ;  (40)  A  deaf  and  dumb  beggv 
boy;  (41)  East  gate  of  Szemao;  (42)  Szemao  from  the  west;  (43)  A  blind  beggv; 
(44)  Cattle  at  rest;  (45)  Bull  for  sale;  (4G)  The  French  consul  in  his  official  cbair; 
(47)  Village  women  of  the  Szemao  plain ;  (48)  Village  girls  of  the  Szemao  plain ;  (40) 
Native  of  Szemao;   (50)  Hearse  used  in  important  funeral  processions  at  Szemao; 
(51)  Commencement  of  a  big  funeral  procession  at  Szemao;  (52)  Han  I*ai-I  womon; 
(53)  View  of  Szemao  river ;  (54,  55)  Lolos  dancing ;  (56)  Szemao  stonemason's  ideatf 
a  lion ;  (57)  A  god  carried  in  procession ;  (58)  Cars  carried  in  procession ;  (59)  Gvi^ 
carried  in  procession,  with  little  boys  in  fancy  dress;  (60)  Mr.  Carl,  Commissionv4 
customs,  leaving  Szemao  in  his  official  chair;   (61)  A  Mahe  woman;   (62)  A  Kail 
girl,  and  a  villager ;  (63)  Criminal's  head  suspended  from  tree ;  (64)  Punishment  of  a 
horse  thief;  (65)  Old  lady  beggar,  Szemao;  (06)  Chinese  temple  near  Szemao;  (fQ 
A  Yao  man ;  (68)  Mahe  women  and  ^rls  of  Szemao ;  (69)  A  procession  at  Szemvt 
(70)  The  Nam  Ban  river,  near  Pu  Yuan ;  (71)  A  Chinese  funeral,  bourgeois*  ckat 
Szemao ;  (72)  A  group  of  Shans ;  (78)  Yao  women ;  (74)  Akkas  of  Meng  Wang,  ii5 
of  the  Mekong ;   (75)  Akka  woman ;   (76)  Kawa  men  in  market  at  Mcnghin ;  (1^ 
Eawa  girls  in  market  in  Menghin ;  (78)  Ferry  across  the  Mekong  at  Hsin  Tu  Km; 
(79)  Pai  Shans  playing  at  the  love  game  of  throwing  coloured  balls;  (80)  HuaHij^ 
Pai  girls  of  Hsiao  Meng  Yang ;  (81)  The  Ta  Tang  or  Great  rapid,  between  Lnhlf 
and  Manhao ;  (82)  The  east  gate  of  Szemao ;  (83)  Manhao ;  (84)  Buddha  in  rockiA 
side  of  Bed  river ;  (85)  A  Shun  temple  at  Chen  Le  po ;  (86)  A  Shan  house ;  (87)  fflMAy 
girl  of  Mcnglien ;  (88)  Hsiang  Tan  Lolos  of  Iwu ;  (89)  The  Mekong  at  Hsin  Tu  Km» 
(90)  Hei  Pai-I,  or  Black-skirted  Shans;  (91)  Akkos  of  Chiu-fang,  west  of  the  Mekonn^' 
(92)  Lcvel-hoad  Akka  woman;    (93,  94)  Apparatus  for  hulling  grain;  (95)  Pu^Blt 
girls ;  (96)  Woni  woman  and  child ;  (97)  The  Tea  Hills  of  Ibang,  showing  toa-ti«st; 
(98)  Pu  Yuan  Pen  Jen  woman,  and  the  ferry  across  the  Nam  Ban,  near  Pu  Yuan;  (99) 
No  title. 

NJB.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  oolleotion  of  Fholo* 
graphs  which  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  Fellowi 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  IM 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photograi>hi»  It 
will  be  usefld  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  Us 
address  are  given. 
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NEW  HAPS. 

By  E.  A.  BEEVUS,  Map  Curator,  R.Q.B. 

EUBOPX. 

Znflftnd  and  Wales.  Bartholamsv. 

Bartholntnen's  CyolUta'  Toarin^  Map  of  England  and  Waloa,  alioviog  Iho  beat 
(niiring  loadB.     Scale  1 :  823,680  or  13  atat.  milea  W  an  inoli,     J.  Barllioloinfiw  & 
Co.,  Ediaburgh.     Price  2t.  mounted  on  elolK.     Prtunted  by  Ih*  PiMUktn. 
The  scnle  of  tbis  map,  13  atat.  milea  to  uq  ioob,  a  ratber  amall  for  c;almg  put- 

poses.    Eonever,  tbe  rouda  are  clearl;  flbowD  in  colnur,  aod  tbe   principal  tailrinf; 

routsB  digtinEuUlied  frotn  cross-roads.     Tbe  map  eiobraoea  the  wbole  of  Eugland  and 

'Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  tbe  soutbem  part  of  Si-otland  :  and  the  elevalioni  fnini 

aea-lsvel  to  abore  3(HIU  feet  arc  indicated  by  sevun  dinurent  tints  of  colour. 

Etflaud  and  Valaa.  Ordnane*  luvs;. 

Pnblicatioiu  isaned  iinoe  Uaroh  6,  1900. 
l-lnoh— General  Maps  ; — 
BBQi,»irD   AND  Walks   (reTiaton) :— 99,  ISl,   189,  207.  2l)y,  291,  niO,  336,    hilla 
engraved  in  black  or  lirown.     i«.  rack. 

S-inoh — County  Maps: — 
Ekolakii  ahd  Wales  (revision) :— Baikthln,  31  s.e.,  32  h.w.  Books,  33  h.w.,  34 
B.W.,  aE..  36  H.W..  37  N.V..  k.e.,  b.il,  38  it.w..  H.t..  B.W.,  40  8.E.,  41  a.B.,  42  s.ir.,  43 
M.w., 46  N.a.,  47b.w.,53».w.s.e.,b.e..55  ».b.,56  s.«..  57  k-w.  Olieihire,  52  k.w., 
53  S.W..  57  B,K„  58  h.w.,  63  n.w..  ».v.,  66  s.e.,  67  n.w.  Benbigbshlra,  22  m.e. 
DerliTihira,  4  s.n.,  30  h.w.,  n  e..  s.b.,  31  k.e.,  b.e,.  SIa  k.w..  31  y.w.,  32  h.e.,  33  k.b., 
l.K.,3iK.E.  riiat.ISs.w.  Heni.l6e.E.  ITottt,  13  9.E.,  18  n.e..  23  n.e.  Oiford- 
•hlra,  41  N.w.,  42  N.w.,  47  a.E.  Bnssax,  68  n.b,,  h.e.  Waatmorland,  S  k.e.,  g.w.,  7 
H.W,,  25e.w.         U.iaeh. 

SS-iluh— Pariab  Maps;— 
Enolanu  asd  Wales  (reTiaioii) :— AnaissBy,  VIIl.  14 ;  XIV.  16 :  SV,  2,  3.  6,  9, 
10.  BBrk»hire,XXXIir.  14,16:  5Lir4,8,13:  XLIII.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  7,  8;  XLIV. 
5,6,  12,  Bnoldngliamalilra,  II.  11.12,  13,  14.16:  IV.  7,  1*.  15,  16;  V.  1.5,6,7,9. 
10,11.12,13,14,  15.  16;  VI.  5  and  6,  9,  14;  VIL  12,15:  VIU.  5.  7.8;  UC.  2.  4.  7. 
8,11,  14:  X.  1.  3,4.  6,  6,  7;  XI.  5;  XII. 7:  Xni.  11.  OammTToniliin.  11.14; 
ni.  10;  IV.  4,  13;  V.  1 ;  VIL  5,  7,  8,  10, 11.  12, 15. 16;  VIII.  7,  8,  11,  15;  XIII. 
3,7.9,  10,  11.  12.14,15;  XIV.  5;  XVIII.  S,  7,  8.  10,11;  XXUI.  3.  Cnmbwlud, 
XLV.  15;  SLVI.  15,  16;  XLIX.  3.7.16;  L.  11,  13,  11,  15;  LV.  2;  LIX.  4. 
Berbythlre,  XXXV.  8,  14,  15;  XXXVL  5;  XXXVIIL  13,  15;  KXXIX  5,  II, 
V6.  Ui,  16;  XL.  1,  2.  3,  5,6,  U,  10.  DeaUghahlTa,  III.  2,  6;  VL  5,  10,  13:  XLS, 
6.  7,  B.  10. 13,  14  ;  XVI.  9,  13.14;  XXIU.  2,6,  7. 11, 15.  16  ;  XXX.  3.7;  XXSIL 
10.  GlamorfansbiTB,  XL  3,  7.10,14;  XVIU.  2;  XHL  13.15;  XL VI.  2. 11.  14; 
L.  10.  I[oTtluunptontltiie,XLIX.  13;  LnL  13:  LIV.  1,  2,  II.  14;  LVII  7, 14; 
LVUL  2,3.5,6.9,10.13,14;  LIX.  12.  15 ;  LX.  5.7,  8:  LXL  2,6,7,  II,  13,  14; 
LXm.7.  KottingliamiMia,  XXV.  2;  XXVL  13;  XXVII.  5,6;  XXIX.  3,6: 
XXX.  1,2,3.5,6,7,8.  10,  II,  12,  14,  16;  XXXL  2,  5,  6.  10,  13.  Ozfoidlhlie,  I. 
IS;  Ia.  16:  n.  4.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,12,13,  16;  UL  1,2,11,  13,14;  V.  1,  2.8,  13:  VI. 
8,  a,  S,  6,  9,  10, 13,  14  :  IX.  3 :  XI.  7.  StaffOidsliin,  XI.  15 ;  XV.  13  ;  XVL  16 ; 
XVII.  13.  14.  WUtihire,  IIL  13;  VII.  16;  VIIL  5  and  6.  9.  10,  11,13,16:  XII. 
16:  XLLL  1,2,3.4,6.7,8,11,12,13,14;  XIV.  5.  6,  7  ;  XVIIL  12  ;  XIX.  2,  3,  (1, 
ID;  XXIX.  3,  8;  XXX.  13,  14.    Zi-iaek. 

Enoland  and  Wales.  4  miks  to  an  ingb,  refiied  and  re-numbered  sbeets :  4,  8 
(21  and  25},  22,  '23.      Is.  &j.  each. 

HiaoellaneoaB :— Coont;  Diagrams,  scale  2  miles  tn  1  inob,  printed  in  colonra, 
showing  nnions,  bomnghs,  sanitary  distriota,  and  aivil  parishes;  also  the  g^  scale 
sheet  lints,  viz.  Denbipb,  Esaen,  Olnmorj^u.  Glouoester,  Hampabiru,  MonmontL, 
Nortbampton,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Wiltii,WoBt  Biding  of  Yorkabiru  ( Norlii  and  South 
parts,  'i:  each) ;  also  Devonshire.  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  3  milus  to  1  invb.  3>.  each. 
(.&  Btanford,  AgenL) 

lUIy.  Iniiitnto  OaitografiM  Itallano. 

Carte  delle  Strnde  Ferrate  Itallane.    Scale  1 :  1,500,000  or  23  6  atat.  milea  to  an 
inch.     Soma :  loBlituCa  Cartografioc  Italiano,  1900.    Price  2  lire. 
This  map  ihoics  the  railways  of  Italy,  and  their  conneotiona  with  those  of  other 
Ifo.  VI.— JoNB,  1900.J  2  y 
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oountrieB,  up  to  Mswh  1. 190J).    Tlio  physical  fefttiires  are  lightly  printed  ■ 

nre  due  pramineara  to  tha  railway  linea,  irhiob  are  very  clesrl;  indicated  ia  oolonra. 
By  the  tetteriog  and  eigni  employed,  the  relatlTe  importance  of  towns,  aa  ngards 
papulation,  it  indioated.  The  map  will  doubtlesB  prove  oseful  lo  touriata  aad  other* 
vi Biting  Italy. 

Boma.  Inititnto  Carto^afloo  Italiuie. 

Carta  Topoerafloa  della  Provincia  di  Boma   o  Eegioni  Liioitrnfa,  con   Cartina 
Specialo  del  Colli  Albani.    Scale  1  :  250,000  or  3-9  etat.  niLlee  to  -la  inch.     Eoma ; 
laBtitDto  Cartograflco  Italiano.  19uO.     Print  I.5U  lira. 
In  addition  to  bill  ahadiDg.  eleTalions  from  aeft-leyel  to  above  500   metrei  are 
'shown  on  tliU  map  by  four  tints  of  oolour.    Tbe  ultituilea  of  impoitanl  puaka  era  alio 
given  in  figurea,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  ntlempt  bus  hcea  luade  to  indioate 
the  depths  of  the  sea,     Tbe  map  is  b&ied  on  the  reoeot  govemmcDt  surveys. 


Flan  der  Beicbsbaupt  u.  Beside iizstadt  Wiea.  Scale  1 :  20,OUD  or  03  stat  mile 
to  an  inoli.  MIt  Angabe  der  ueuen  Bezirkseintheiluiig  and  der  frQliereti  Oeme- 
indegreozeu.     Wicn  :  A.  Hartleben's  Verlag.    1900.   8th  edition.    Pn'oe  2  Jb-OMn. 

ASIA. 
China.  ObavaUar. 

Atlaa  dn  Haut  Tang-Tse  de  I-Tchang  Fou  a  Fing-Cban  Hien.     Par  lo  B.  F.  & 

Chevalier,  s.J.  Obaervatoire  de  Zi-Ka-Wei.  Sbinghui. 
With  the  publication  of  this,  the  second  part  of  the  'Atlas  du  Hant  Yaog-tae.' 
Father  Chevalier'a  large-eeale  chart  of  the  river  from  I-chang  Fu  to  Phing-Chan  Hien  ii 
completed.  The  firet  part  appeared  aame  months  ago,  and  gave,  on  thirty-eight  sheets, 
the  coarse  of  the  river  from  l-cliang  Fu  to  Chung-Klu);  Fn;  that  now  iaaoed  oonsisls 
of  twenty-nine  sheets,  iuoluding  index  and  eiplanatory  letterpress,  and  shows  the  river 
from  just  above  Cbung-Eing  Fu  to  Phing-Chan  Hien, 

The  baais  of  the  survey  ia  a  scriea  of  latitodes  and  longitades,  astronoiiuaallT 
determitied.  at  flfty-ono  different  places  along  tbe  coarse  of  the  river,  a  Cable  of  whiob 
is  gireD,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  methods  employed.  This  should  be  apedally 
useful  to  futoTe  travellers,  as  it  will  famish  them  with  fairly  reliable  fixed  stactinj^ 
points  for  their  route  aurveys  in  the  interior.  Between  these  astronomical ly  delmnined 
poailiona  a  compaaa-survey  was  oarriad  out,  every  beod  in  the  river  being  eaorefnlly 
observed,  and  the  ilislancea  ascertained  aa  nearly  as  possible  by  noting  the  time  the 
jaak  took  to  pasa  from  one  place  to  another,  making  allowance  for  tbe  speed  of  the 
current  oF  tbe  river.  Soundings  were  taken  continually,  and  these  are  recorded  on 
the  charts.  As  the  whole  of  this  section  of  the  Yang-lse  was  passed  over  twice,  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  checking  the  survey,  and  altogether  the  work  seems  to  hare 
been  carefully  performed.  A  note  is  given  ezplainiug  the  eystem  employed  in  the 
tranaliteratiou  of  numea  of  places,  which  are  also  given  in  Chiofse  c'    -   

A7EI0A. 
MadagSHar. 

Carle  de  Madagascar.    Sade  1  :  500,000,  or  T'S  atat.  miles  to  an  inch.     Di«a*<a   ' 

par  P.   Locamns.      Sheets:   2,   Diego   Snarez;   5,  Maintiraco,      Puria; 

Andriveau-Soujun.— H.  Barrere. 

All  available  informatiou  appears  to  have  been  utilized  in  the  compilation  of  thli 

■nap,  which  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  including  tbe  charts  of  the  Frenoli  Hydra- 

gmpliia  Department,  the  geodetic  work  of  tbe  topogtapbical  service  of  the  Fraoeli 

army  of  occupation,  tlie  surnoya  of  Pfcroa  Eoblet  and  Ooiiii,  Oie  route-Hureeys  ofBiplorai*, 

and  tbe  dooamentB  publiabiid  by  tbe  military  administration  ander  the  aothority  of 

General  Q all ieni.     The  map  ia  olearly  drawn,  aud  printed  in  four  ooloors— sea,  Une: 

hill-shading,  brown :  forests,  green  :  end  rivers,  roads,  and  lettering,  black.    Altitodw, 

where  they  have  been  ascertained,  are  given  in  metrea.     When  complete,  the  map  will 

consist  of  twelve  sheets,  autl  its  scale,  1  :  500,000,  is  snfBciently  large  to  admit  of  ooo- 

aiderable  detail  being  shown. 


Map  of  Maahonaland,  Matabeleland,  etc.     Scale  1 :  1,000,000  or  IS'S  atkt.  tniltt 

tfl  an  inch.     London:   Stanford's  Geographical  Establishment,  1900.    2  ihesta. 

Hevised.    Prtoe  8>. 

Those  two  sheets  form  portion  of  Stanford's  ali-sheet  map  of  Rhodesia,  and  embrace 

tbe  region  between  the  Zamberi  and  the  Shire  highlands  on  the  north,  the  aorthem 

part  of  the  Transvaal  on  the  south,  Portuguese  East  Africa  on  the  east,  and  Bechuau- 

und  on  the  west     Tbe  map  contains  a  fair  amount  of  detailed  information,  inolnding 


Dotee  cm  the  character  of  the  couair;,  Davigabi1it;r  or  rirers,  etc.,  but  no  attempt  has 
bMD  made  to  ahov  tli«  relief,  only  the  tope  of  iiolated  billa  being  indicated,  and  some 
heighta  j^iren  in  flares.  Boundaries  are  I'learly  shown,  and  railnaja  have  been 
bioupht  np  to  date. 

AHEBICA. 
Itew  Bmniwiek,  QanoBg. 

Map  of  Xictnr  Lake  and  Upper  Xcpisiguit  Biver,  Nen  BtuoBwiclf.  Conipiled  b; 
W.  P.  Gannng,  1899.  Repriotud  from  Bt^lttin  of  the  Natoral  EiOory  Sodtly  of 
jieic  Bruntaiek,  No.  xviii.,  1899.  Prataled  by  the  Natural  Eiilory  SotUly  of  Neu 
BruB»frialt. 

AVSTBAIIA. 
Vew  Boath  Walei.  Dapftrtment  at  Land*.  8;dse7. 

Map  of  Kev  ]^oulb  Wales,  inclndiug  Ixird  Howe  Island.     Scale  1  :  506,880  or 
8  slat,  miles  to  an  inch.     Department  of  Lauda,  Sjdney.  N.S.W.,  1898.     9  aheets. 
PniBiiUd  by  Ihe  Dtpartment  of  Landt. 
Tbia  large  nine-aheet  map  of  New  South  Wales  has  been  eonBtrucled  at  the  Depnrt- 
meDt  of  Lands.  Sjdney,  uader  the  diieclioa  of  Mr.  B.  Twjnam,  Chief  Suivejor,  from 
the  latest  survey b  and  topograpbioal  inrormation  np  to  tbe  date  of  its  publicatioD.     It 
has  been  phofoiitliograpiied  from  the  original  diu<nin<;,  bat  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
method  of  reproduction  has  proved  varj  aatiBfactnry.     Man^  of  the  nameB  are  so  small 
that  it  is  impoBsible  to  read  them  without  a,  glaas,  and  in  plnoea  where  they  appear 
over  hil1-sh»dinK,  which  IB  itself  very  confuBed,  thi  '       '  ""      "       "  " 

the  map  haa  evidently  beeti  oompiled  with  care,  and 
it  will  be  of  service  to  all  who  are  iotereated  in  the  cdIdoj. 

CBABTB. 
Dnitad  Btatai  Charti.  U.S.  Hydio^raphla  OffiOB. 

Pilot  Chart  of  tbe  North  Atlantic  Ocean  for  April,  19110.  U.@.  Hydn^rsphic  Office, 
WMhingtoD,  D.C.     Fretenttd  by  the  U.S.  Hylrographia  O^ice. 

FHOT0OEAPB8. 
Balaule  Islands.  Sternberg. 

Seventy-seven  Photographs  of  the  Balearic  iBlaodfl,  by  F.  Sternberg,  Esq.     Pre- 
tenifd  by  F.  Stertibern,  Biq. 
This  is  an  iatereBting  Bet  of  "qaarter-plate"  photograph!  of  the  scenery  and  in- 
babitunta  of  the  Balearic  islands.     The  following  is  s  list  of  their  titles  :— 

Jlfajorca.— <1)  General  view  of  the  city  of  Palma ;  (2)  The  cathedral,  Palma;  (3) 
Beaidence  of  the  CaptaLa-Oeoerat,  Palma ;  (4)  British  Yice-Cuusulate.  Palma ;  (S] 
El  Coninlado,  Palma  :  (6)  La  I^nja,  Palma;  (T)  Inlerior  of  Lu  Lonja,  Palma:  (S)  FA 
Ayuntamionto,  Palma;  («)  Cloister  of  San  Fraooiaco  church,  Palma;  (10>  Patio  of  the 
Casa  Caleza,  Palma  ;  (11)  Callede  la  AIinudaina.Ps.lma;  (12)  A  (yptcalstreet,Palma  ; 
(18)  Valdomosa:  (14)  Old  woman  at  Valdemasa ;  (15)  School  chUdran,  Valdemosa; 
(16)  Miraniac :  (17)  Interior  of  muaeum,  Miramar  :  (18)  Old  bedstead,  museimi,  Mira- 
nur;  (19)  HoapederiB,  Hiramar;  (20)  Monk,  Miramar;  (21)  Msjorcan  conveyanoe: 
(22)  Villoge  of  Deya  and  surrounding  oouotry ;  (23)  Sollar;  (24)  Biver  and  bridge. 
Boiler;  (25)  Ayuntamiento,  Suller:  (26)  Country  and  road  near  Soller;  (27)  Foma- 
Intz;  (28)  Entrance  to FornalntK :  (29,30)  Group* at Forualuts: ;  (31)  Wasberwomen, 
Soller;  (32)  Typioat  dress,  Pollenaa;  (33)  Bomaa  bridge,  BollenBa;  (il4)  Cnrions- 
shapedfountain.Pollonaa;  (35)  Calvario,  PoUenaa;  (36)  Uajoroan  windmill ;  (37)  Old 
olive  trees;  (38)  HajorcHD  peoBant,  with  sheepskin  covering. 

Jifinorcu.— (39)  Entrance  to  harbonr.  Port  Mahon;  (40)  Quay,  PortMabon;  (41) 
Chnrch,  Port  Hahon  ;  (42)  Market-place,  Port  Mahon ;  (43,  44)  Streets  showing  wind- 
mills. Port  Mahon ;  (45)  Street  fiBh-Beller,  Port  Mahon ;  (16)  Street,  Port  MahoB ; 
(47)  Group,  Port  Mahon ;  (48)  Mooumeot  erected  during  governorship  of  Sir  Bichord 
Kane;  (49)  Megalithio  stone;  (50)  'I'alayot;  (51)  View  from  top  of  Talayot;  (52) 
Cburoh  bailt  during  French  occupation ;  (53)  View  from  top  of  church. 

Iriea.— (54)  Town  of  Iviea  from  opposite  side  of  harbonr ;  (S5)  Cathedral,  Ivica ; 
(56)  Door  of  cathedral,  Ivioa;  (S7)  A  choice  window,  Iviea;  (58)  Town  of  Ivica,  from 
H  near  cathedral ;  (59)  Town  of  Irica  and  harbour  from  cathedral ;  (60)  PrinolpBl 
^L  enlmncw  to  old  town,  Ivica;  (61)  Main  gate,  Ivica;  (G2)  luterior  of  Aynntamieuto, 
^m  Ivica:  (63)  Archives  of  AyDntamiento,Ivioa;  (61)  Boman statue,  Iviis;  (65)  Mnrkec- 
^1      place.  Irica;   (.60)  A  potter,  Iviea;    (67)  Water-cart,  Ivica:    (68)   A  typical  ■Ireel, 
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A. 

Abai  or  Blae  Nile,  114, 115 

Aberdeen  and  Banff,  A  History  of,  by  W. 

Watt,  662 1 
Abnizzi,  Duke  of,  ascent  of  Mount  St. 

Elias  by  the  expedition  of,  536 
Abu  Racan,  plantation  at,  25,  26 
Abu  Bamle,  saod-dune  at,  9,  10 
Abyssinia — 

Bergriicken  Kaiser  Nikolaua  II.,  2116 1 
Boncbamps  Mission    in,    M.   Michel'd 

suryeyd,  177 
Dair  Abis»iaia  al  la^o  Bodolfo  per  11 

Caffa,  del  A.  E.  Bulatoyioh,  438 1 
Expedition    south    of,    under    Messrs. 

Harrison  and  Whitehonse,  533 
Geology  and  Anthropology,  Notes  on, 

by  B.  Koettlitz,  264  • 
Journey  through  Abyssinia  to  the  Nile, 

by  H.  W.  Bluudell,  97  ♦ 
Photographs  of,   by   Captain  Wellby, 

203 
Ricerche  e  stud!  suir  Etiopa,  del  C. 

Rossini,  437  t 
Tribes  of,  267,  268 
Achray,   Loch,  soundings  in,   321,  :{51  ; 

Temperatures,  331 
Aconcagua — 
Ascent  of  Aconcagua  and  Tupungato, 

by  Stuart  Vines.  196 1 
Hiuhciit  Andes,  The,  A  Record  of  the 
First  Ascent  of,  by  E.  A.  Fitzgerald, 
84 1 
Adabai  river.  Blue  Nile,  103 
Adams,  F.   D.  (Biography  of),  Sir    W. 

Dawson,  567  t ;  Sir  W.  Davis,  303  f 
Adams,    Iiieut.-ColoneI,     The     Western 

Rajpuiana  States,  192 1 
Addis  Abbcba,  98,  102,  103 ;  hot  springs 

near,  266 
Admiralty  CbarU,  94,  307,  .')60 
Admiralty  group,  nomenclature  of  the, 

425 
Africa- 
African  Incidents,  by  Major  Thrustou, 

666t 
Anthropologisches .  .  .  aus  dem  Dschag- 

galande,  von  Dr.  Widenmann,  82  f 
Bantusprachen,  Grundriss  einer  Laut- 
lehre  der,  von  C.  Meinhof,  296  f 
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Boer  States,  Land  and  People,  by  A.  H. 
Keane,666t 

Bottegd  Second  Expedition,  Results  of 
the,  by  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater,  439 1 

British  Africa  (The  British  Empire 
Series),  by  various  authors,  81 1 

British  (Central,  Gommerdal  Possibili- 
ties of,  by  P.  Robertson,  66*  t 

British  East :  A  Journey  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Kenya,  by  H.  J.  Maokinder, 
453  • 

British  South  Africa  Gompany, 
Directors'  Report,  296  f 

British  South,  Progress  of,  535;  British 
South  Africa  and  the  Transvaal,  by 
F.  F.  Hilder,  665 1 

Central:  A  White  Woman  in,  by  H. 
Caddick,  296  f ;  Dans  la  ^aode  forct 
deTAfrique  Centrale,  par  F.  Thonner, 
194 1  Chiuta,  Lake,  and  the  River 
Luli,  Notes  on  the  Country  between, 
by  CJaptain  Pearce,  612  * 

Ck)mmercia]  Africa  in  1899,  Ck>mmerce 
of  the  United  States  with,  550  f 

East :  .Portugiesenaseit  von  Deutsoh-  nnd 
Englisch-Ostafrika,  vou  J.  Strandes, 
438 1 

En  Afriquo  avec  le  Missionaire  Coillard. 
par  A.  Bertrand,  666 1 

Expedition,  Mr.  Grogan's,  280 

French  West :  Exploration  in,  534 ; 
Telegraphic  System  in,  419;  Recent 
French  Expeditions  in,  by  Captain 
A.  Hilliard-Atteridge,  551 1 :  Re- 
organisation de  TAfrique  occidentale 
fran9aise,  62,  551  f ;  Lignes  t^e- 
graphiques  dans  I'Afrique  occidentale 
fran9aise,  par  M.  Binger,  551  f ;  Le 
massacre  de  la  Mission  Bretonnet, 

551 1 

German  East :  Captain  Prince's  ex- 
plorations in,  282 ;  Pendulum  Obser- 
vations in,  178;  Geographische  .  .  . 
Mitteiluugeu  iiber  das  dentsche 
Nyassa  Gebeit,  von  W.  Bernhardt, 
551 1 ;  Deutsch-oatafricanische  Zen- 
tralbahn,  von  Dr.  W.  Oechelhauser, 
551 1,  (i^o  t 

German  South- West:  Geschichte  der 
Eolonisation,  von  C.  von  Fran9ois, 
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551 1 ;  PottTerbindnngen  Id  Deutsoh- 
Siidwestafrika,  297  f;  BegenmeBsan- 
gen  in  Deutsoh-Siidwestafriks,  488  f ; 
Meine  Beiae  in  die  Tsanchabftohlucht, 
von  Dr.  E.  Fleok,  665 1 

LiyingstoDia  Mission  ot  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  Beport,  296 1 

Maps :  Carte  de  la  Mission  Blondiaax* 
202 ;  Langhans'  Beitrage  zar  Kennt- 
nis  der  deutscben  Sohutzgebiete, 
202;  Gonvemement  G^^ral  de  la  j 
Cote  Occidental  d'Afrique,  450; 
Orange  Free  State,  Transvaal,  etc., 
by  Wood  and  Ortlepp,  560;  Philip's 
New  Map  of,  806;  Special  map  to 
illustrate  the  Military  Operations  in 
South  Africa,  by  W.  &  A.  K. 
Johnston,  450;  Verbreitung  der 
Buren  in  Deutsoh-Sfildwest-Afrika, 
von  P.  Langhans,  806 

Masken  und  Gebeimb&nde  Afrikas,  von 
L.  Frobenius,  296  f 

North -east,  A  Becord  of  Exploration  in, 
50  • 

Northern,  Bevue  Bibliographique  .  .  . 
de  I'Afrique  Septentrionale,  par  A. 
Bernard,  82  f 

Pilot,  Sailing  Directions  for  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  666 1 

Plants  collected  by  Dr.  Welwitsch, 
Catalogue  of  the,  by  Heam  and 
Bendlc,  88 1 

South  African  Bepublic :  tee  TransTsal 

South:  A  trayerd  I'Afrique  Australe, 
par  J.  Leclerc(i,  552 1 :  Die  Entste- 
hung  der  siiuafrikaniscben  Frei- 
Htaaten,  yon  G.  Fritsch,  552  f ;  Guide 
for  the  use  of  Tourists,  etc.,  by  A.  S. 
Brown,  440 1 ;  South  Africa,  by  G. 
M'Call  Theal,  440 1 ;  Works  relating 
to  South  Africa,  440 1;  The  South 
African  Climate,  by  W.  C.  Soholtz, 
440 1;  Impressions  of,  by  J.  Bryce, 

194  t 
South- West :    Besa    i    Afrika    genom 

Angola  .  .  .  och  Damaraland,  af  P. 

MiJlIer,  194  f 
Trade  of,  general  progress,  418 
Transformation  of,  by  Bev.  J.  Halligey, 

81 1 
Treaty  Series,  Convention  between  the 

United  Kingdom  and  France  for  the 

Delimitution     of     their     respective 

PosBOKsions,  83 1 
Tropical,  Meteorology  of,  420 
West:    Anglo-German   agreements   in, 

73;  British  Expansion  in,  by  Major 

Darwin,    83  f;   region  of  maximum 

rainfall  in,  420 
Agamennone,  G.,   II  terrcmoto  di   Bali- 

kesri,  487  f 
Agassiz,  Prof.  A.,  Cruise  of  the  Alhatrottf 
802 1;    Explorations   of   the   Albatross 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  182,  285,   425, 
448 1,  649 
Agave  Bigida  nealanOf  18 


Agriooltural  Oenras,  The  Next,  by  W.  E. 

Bear,662t 
Agricultural  Products,  etc..  outside    the 

Tropics,  Distribution  of,  Beview  by  A. 

J.  Herbertson,  52-55 
Agricultural  Betums  of  Sussex,  353 
Agriculture  in  Kent,  Mr.  C.  Whitehead 

00,531 
Ailio,   J.,   Ueber   Strandbildungen   det 

Litorinameeres  auf  der  Insel  Mantain- 

saari,  547 1 
Akka  tribes  and  headdress,  500,  512 
Alashan  desert,  417 
Alaska- 
Boundary  between  Canada  and  Alaska, 
Exchange  of  Notes,  195 1 

Cape  Nome  Gold  District,  by  F.   C. 
Sohrader,  440  f 

Glaciers  of.  Notes  on,  by  O.  J.  Klotz, 

299t 
Harriman  Alaska  Expedition,  by   U. 

Gannett,  66, 195  f,  298  f 
Lynn  Canal  and  Taiyi  Inlet,  by  Prof. 

G.  DaYidMm,667t 
Spedizione  di  .  .  .  Dnca  degli  Abruzsi, 

al  Monte  SanV  Elia,  by  Dr.  F.  Filippi, 

195 1 
Two  Women  in  the  Elondyke,  by  M. 

E.  Hitchoook,  84  f 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 

Tey,  Bulletins,  440 1 ;  Surveys  in,  422 
Albania,  Senria,  and  Macedonia,  photo- 
graphs of,  by  N.  Buxton,  808 
Albatroee  Expedition  to  the  Pacific,  work 
of  the,  182,  285,  425,  6(9 ;  Cruise  of  the, 
by  Prof.  A.  Agossis,  302 1,  448  f :  Alba- 
trote.  Die  Missions-Beise,  von  Mauler 
undKesslitz,670t 
Algeria — 
Chemins  de  fer   en    Algerie,    par  A. 

Bernard,  198 1 
Constantino,  Etude  sur  la  provence  de, 

par  A.  Mons^gur.  198 1 
Dans  le  sud  algerien,  par  Dr.  Huguet, 

198 1 
El  Gh)lea ...  in  der  algerischen  Sahara, 
Nach  Huguet  und  Pettier,  193  f 
Algue,  P.  J.,  Las  Nubes  en  el  Archip^ago 
Filipino,  81  f ;  Father,  on  Typhoons  of 
the  China  Seas,  643 
Allen,  Grant,  The  European  Tour,  78 1 
Alolo  Houses  in  KwamWs  Tillage.  618 
Alpine  Club,  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the 

Library  of  the,  675 1 
Alpine  Memories,  by  E.  Javelle,  676  f 
Alps — 

baize  per  faglia  sui  Monti  Lepini,  del 

Prof.  W.  Davis,  294  f 
From  the  Alps  to  the  Andes,  by  M. 

Zurbriggen,  2001 
Glaciers    dos.  Variations    pe'riodiques, 

par  Dr.  Forel,  etc.,  77 1 
Passage  des  Alpes  .  .  .  par  un  p^lerin 
de  1518,  par  G.  Maugin,  545  f 
Altitude— 

Alvic'Ila,  G.  d',  Des  influences  classique 
dans  I'art  de  Tlnde,  549 1 
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Jen  08tgr0nlaDdske    Expedition, 

y^e-lea-Baina,  par  T.  Salome',  660 1 
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Veaint-Die,  par  L.  Gallois,  445 1 
^Lmerlca — 

^  British  America  (British  Empire  Series), 
667  t 
Central :  Buined  cities  of,  Review  by 
Colonel  Church,  392;  Uebcr  seine 
Beisen  in  Central-Amerika,  von  Dr. 
K.  Sapper,  442 1 
Indiana  und  An^lo-Amerikaner,  von  G. 

Friederici,  667 1 
Mould-builders  of,  Recently  discovered 

Relics  of  the,  by  J.  Campbell,  667 1 
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cated, by  Bishop  M.  Howley,  553 1 ; 
Birds  of,  by  C.  B.  Cory,  553 1 ;  Later 
Extinct  Floras  of,  by  J.  S.  Newberry, 
84t 
Notes  sur  TAmericanisme,  parD.  Pector, 

552 1 
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Salta  and  La  Paz,  by  L.  A.  Wallace, 
96 
Woher  hat  "  Amerika  **  seinen  Xamen  ? 

440t 
Woher  stammt  der  Name  ^  Amerika  "  ? 
von  Schiller-Tietz,  558  t 
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manac, 87  t 
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the  Bureau  of,  195  f 
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Siam,  437 1 
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Krahmer,  437t 
Andaman  Islands,  Miscellaneous  Papers 
relative  to  the  Settlements  in  the,  by 

R.  C.  Temple,  549 1 
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the,  by  Colonel  R.  C.  Temple,  436 1 
Andersson,  Dr.  G.,  Studier  ofver  Finlands, 

647 1 
Andes — 

Aconcagua  and  Tupungato,  The  Ascent 
of,  by  Stuart  Vines,  196  f 

Exp^tion  g^logiqne  dans  la  Cordil- 
llre  argentino-chilienne,  par  Dr.  L. 
Wehrli,  196 1 :  Expedition  g^ologique 
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liminaire,  par  C.   Burckliardt,   181, 

196 1 
Andorra.  Photographs  of,  by  S.  C.  South - 
am,  808,  562 
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Andr^e-expeditionen,  Om  den  p&  Island 

fmina  ilytbojen  fran,  af  G.  Sveden- 

borg,  671 1 
Andrews,  A.  W.,  The  Empire  and  Geo- 
graphical Teaching,  200 1 
Andrews,  C.  W.,  A  Monograph  of  Christ- 
mas Island,  663 1 
Andrews,  W.,  The  Diutumal  Theory  of 

the  Earth,  558  f 
Angola — 
Photographs  of,  by  J.  Moraes  and  J. 

Ferreira,  204 
Trade  of  (Foreign  Office  Rep.),  439  f 
An  nam — 
Count    de   Barth^omy's   journeys    in, 

175 
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TAnnam,  par  C.  Sainson,  663 1 
Annee  Cartographique,  by  F.  Schrader, 

451 
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Arktis  und  Antarktis,  von  A.  Woeikof, 
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Belgian  Expedition,  Results  of  the,  by 
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antarktischen  Expedition,    Meteoro- 
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597 ;  Urubamba,  La  hoya  del,  por  L.  M. 

Bobledo,  670 1 
Usambura,  Tanganyika,  391 


Valdivia  Expedition,  Ooeanographical 
and  Meteorological  Work  of  the,  by 
Dr.  G.  Schott,  518» 

Yallot,  J.,  Exploration  des  Moulins  de  la 
Mer  de  Glace,  546 1 

Van,  liake,  and  neighbourhood,  Photo- 
graphs of,  by  Major  Maunsell,  562 

Yancouver  Island,  Photographic  Yiew 
Album  of  Yictoria  in,  452 

Yan  den  Gheyn,  B.  P.,  Les  Populations 
Danubiennes,  435  f 

Yanutelli,  L.,  Una  esoursione  nel  Ce- 
Kiang,  191  f 

Yannutelli  and  Citemi,  Lieuts.,  Seconda 
Spedizione  B5ttego,  83  f ;  note  on,  50 

Yar,  La  Yall^  du,  par  F.  Noetineer,  660  f 

Yarenius,  Bernhard,  von  Dr.  J.  Schwerd- 
feger,  675  f 

v^finfizufilft^*^ 
Trade  of  (Foreign  Office  Bep.),  85  f 
Yenezuela-British    Guiana    Boundary 
Arbitration,  67,  85  f,  300  f,  554 
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A  Glimpse  of  the  Tropics,  etc.,  by  E.  A. 
H.  Jay,  442 1 

Hurricane  of  1898,  Farther  Correspond- 
enoe  relating  to  the,  554 1 

Imperial  Agricultnral  Department  for 
ttie.  Journal  of  the,  85  f 

West  India  Pilot,  vol.  ii.,  by  R.  Bar- 
nett,  554  f 
Whales  bay,  Spitsbergen,  125 
Whaling — 

Eismeer-Fischerei    und    der  Walfang, 
yon  Dr.  P.  Lindeman,  198  f 
Wharton,    Sir    W.    J.    L.,    remarks    on 

**  Journeys  in  the  Chinese  Shan  States/* 

515 
White,  A.  Silva,  The  Expansion  of  Egypt, 

etc.,  note  on,  61 
White,  J.  D.,  Longitude  by  the  Variation 

of  the  Compass,  302  f 
Whitehead,  C.,  on  Agpriculture  in  Kent, 

531 
White-hot    liquid  earth  and    geological 

time,  by  J.  Geikie,  556  f 
Who's  Who,  1900,  Aonual  Biographical 

Dictionary,  446  f 
Wichmann,  Prof.,  on  the  identification  of 

Miangas  island,  286;  Die  Insel  Miaugas, 

664  t 

Widenmann,  Dr.  A.,  Anthropologisohes 
.  .  .  aus  dem  Dscbaggalande,  82  t 

Wilcox,  W.  D.,  Picturesque  Jjandscapes 
in  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains,  452 

Wild,  Prof.  H.  (Biography),  557  t 

Willcocks,  W.,  Plan  for  the  permanent 
removal  of  the  **  sudd,"  237 

Williams,  C.  J.  R.,  Floods  in  the  Bris- 
bane river,  86  f 

Willson,  B.,  The  Great  Company  (1667- 
1871),  441 1 

Wilson,  Sir  C.  W.,  remarks  on  **  A  Frag- 
ment of  the  Geography  of  England," 
374,  378 ;  remarks  on  "  Twelve  Years* 
Work  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,"  596 

Winsor,  Justin,  by  A.  L.  Lowell,  91  f 

Witwatersrand    Goldfields,    by   F.   Olds, 

666t 
Woeikof,  A.,  Arktis  und  Antarktis,  672 1 ; 

Temperatur  und  Bewolkung  am  Ufer 

des  Baikal,  664  f 
Wohlrab,    Dr.    A.,    Das    Vogtland     als 

orographisches  Individuum,  188  f ;  note 

on,  276 
Wood  and  Ortlepp,  Messrs.,  Map  of  the 

Orange  Free  State,  Transvaal,  etc.,  560 
Woodford,  Mr.,  British  Solomon  Islands, 

Report,  555 1 ;  note  on,  71 
Woodward,  W.  H.,  A  Short  History  of  the 

Expansion  of  the  British  Empire,  92  f 
World- 
Charts  of  the,  showing  Isoban;,  etc.,  by 
A.  nyin,  560 

Deutsche    Flotten-Wandkarte,  von  P. 
Langhans,  461 

Silver  Map  of  the,  by  M.  Christy,  674  f 

Weltgeschichte,  von  Dr.  Hclmolt,  etc., 

446t 


World's  Commerce  and  the  United  States' 

Share  of  it,  445  f 
Worsfold,  W.  B.,  Portuguese  Nyassaland, 

An  account  of  the  discovery,  etc.,  4S9 1 
Wrangell,  Baron  von,  Mitteilungen  iiber 

den  Eisbrecher  "  Jermak,"  301 1 
Wuhu,  Trade  of  (Foreign  Office   Rep.), 

295 1 
Wunchit  river.  Blue  Nile,  103 
Wute- Adamaua-Feldzuges,    Er fol  greiche 

Beendigung    des,    von     Haupt.    von 

Kamptz,  551  f 
Wye,  Lower,  The  Valley  of  the,  by  S.  S. 

Buckman,  79  f 
Wyneken,  Dr.,  Diedeutschen  Bagdadbahn, 

296 1 


XiNGU,  Dr.  Hermann  Meyer's  Second 
Expedition  to  the,  423,  647;  Bericht 
iiber  seine  zweite  Xingu-Expedition, 
von  Dr.  Herrmann  Meyer,  668  f 


Y. 


Yamunda,  Voyage  an,  par  H.  Coudroau, 

84 1 
Yangtse— 
Cruising  up  the  Yangtszo,  by  E.  R. 

Scidmore,  191  f 
Maps:  Atlas  du  Haut  Yang-Tse,  par 

R.  P.  S.  Chevalier,  678 
Upjier :     Photographs    of,    by    Lieut. 
Watson,  96:  Atlas  du  Haut  Yang- 
Tse,  par  R.  Chevalier,  93 
Yangtze  Valley  and  Beyond,  by  Mrs. 
Bishop,  191 ;  review  on,  149 
Yao  tribes,  Shan  States,  491 
Yarkand-daria,  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  explora- 

tioD  of,  643 
Yate,  Major  A.  C,  remarks  on  *'  Journeys 

in  the  Chinese  Shan  States,"  515 
Yermak    Ice-breaker,    by    Vice-Admiral 

Makaroff,  32  ^ 
Yorkshire — 
Caves  of.  Notes  on  the,  by  S.  W.  Cut- 
triss,  78 1 
Yorkshire  and   Lancashire,  resurvey  of, 

572 
Yukon  river  and  delta,  surveys  in  the, 

422 
Yukon  territory  and  Mackenzie  District, 

Map  of  Parts  of  the,  450 
Yunnan — 
Voies  d'acc^s  au  Yunnan  et  le  commerce 
avec  ce  pays,  par  G.   Angoulvant, 
548  t 
Yun-nan  and  Indo-China  aboriginal  races, 
488 


Z. 


Zahdezi,  Major  Gibbons'   expedition  to 
the  source  of  the,  64,  282,  644 
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Zanxibar,  Trade  of  (Foreign  Office  Bep.)i 

440 1 
Zeila,  port  of,  97 
Z^ki  Bey,  Ahmed,  Une  description  arabe 

dn  Fayonm,  550  f 
Zemmrieh,  Dr.  J^  Die  Zust&nde  an  des 

Bprachgrenze   in   Wettbohmen,  432  fi 

Ziegler,  0.  Ton,  Le  Perspectenr,  appareil 
invents  par,  802  f 


Zoutpanaberg,  Mineral  Wealth  of,  by  D. 

8.  Steuart,666t 
Zubiaurand  Spilsbnry,  Drs  ,Lia  KducafCion 

InduBtrial,  448  f 
Znmoffen,  B.  P.,  La  meteorologie  de  lu 

Palestine  et  de  la  Syrie,  296 1 
Zurbriggen,  M.,  From  the  Alps  to  the 

Andes,  200 1 
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St.  Kilda  Island,  Scotland,  204 

Scottish  Lochs,  Bathymetrioal  Surveys  of 

the,  Maps  I.-VIL,  452 
Sussex,  South- West:  Geology,  Rainfall, 

and  Population  maps,  218,  219 ;  Index 


Map  of  sheets  317  and  332 . .  :{59,  Map 
showing  change  of  population,  368; 
Plans  of  towns  and  ▼illages,  370  ;  Arun 
Gorge  from  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  361 


Chinese  Shan  States,  Sketch-map  of  the,  564 
Hechuan,  South-West,  sketch-map  illus- 
trating E.  Amundsen's  journeys,  623 


Tibet,  Mountains  on  the  Northern  Border 
of  Kumaon  and  of  the  Adjacent  Parts 
of,  204 


AFKOA. 


Abyssioia,  Sketch-map  of,  308 

Africa,  British  Central,  Boute  Map  from 

Fort  Jameson,  Lake  Bangweolo,  to  Fife, 

308 
Kenya,  Mount,  Sketch-map  illustrating 

Mr.    Mackinder's    journey    to,     564; 

Summit  and  section  of,  564 
Mashonaland  Bail  way  from  Salisbury  to 

Umtali,  204 


Nile  Delta,  Map  of  the,  16 

Sudan,  Western,  Sketch-map  illustrating 
the  Anglo-German  Boundary  and  the 
re-arrangement  of  French  territories  in 
the,  63 

Suez  Canal,  Sketch-map  of,  2 

Tanganyika,  Lake,  according  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Fergusson,  390 


▲MSBIOA. 


Bermejo  River,  Sketch  of  the,  and   its    >  Cordillera  Beal,  Bolivia,  Sketch-map  of 
Affluents,  680  the  highest  part  of  the,  564 

British     Guiana,    Sketch-map    showing 
boundary,  68 


ABOno. 


Spitsbergen,    as    seen   by   Barents    and 

Hudson,  123 
Spitsbergen,  chart  showing  the  course  of 


the  Yermah,  33 
Spitsbergen  from  Barents'  and  Hondius' 
charts,  129 


OENEBAL. 

Atlantic,  North,   Current   Chart  of  the,  Mediasval  maps— 

_^  273  Cotton  or  Anglo-Saxon,  133 

Date-line  in  the  Pacific,  Chart  showing,  Henry  of  Mainz'  map,  137 

^  *1?  T-0  map,  380 

Glaciers  of  the  Alps  and  the  Himalayas,  World  map  of  Lambert  of  St  Omer 

Sketch-map  of,  412  .382 
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Ordnance  Suryeys — 
Area  for  which  the  Saryoy  prepared 

4913  town-scale  plana,  574 
Cadastral    Survey     of    England    and 

Wales,  Oompletion  of  publioation  of, 

571 
Coloured  Parish  map  of  Great  Britain, 

Progress  of  1-inch,  590 
Englajad  and  Wales  in  colour,  Progress 

on  1-inch  maps  of,  588 
Eiigrayed   1-lnch    Hill-map   of   Great 

Britain,  Progress  of,  582 
Engraved  1-inch  Ontline  map  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  Completion  of,  580 


Ordnance  Surveys — eonUnued. 

Engraved  1-inoh  Outline  map  of  Great 
Britain,  Revision  of,  585 

Engraved  Hill- map  of  Ireland,  Com- 
motion of,  583 

Ireland :  Progress  of  25-inoh  re- survey, 
579 

Large-scale  Re-surveys  and  Revisions 
of  Great  Britain,  Progress  of,  577 

New  4-mile  map  of  England  and  Wales, 
Progress  of,  592 

Scotland:  Publication  of  Revised  1- 
inch  maps,  with  hills  in  brown,  586 


ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DIAGRAMS. 


EUROPE. 


Scotland,  Lochs  of — 

Achray,  Loch,  looking  west,  322 

Arklet,  Loch,  looking  west,  320 

Katrine,  Jjoeh,  Curves  of  temperature 
in,  333 ;  Katrine,  Loch,  and  Ellen's 
Isle.  318;  Longitudinal  and  cross- 
sections  of,  310 

liUbnaig,  Loch,  327 

Pullar's  sounding-machine,  314 

Sounding,  Method  of,  815 

Vcnnachar.  Loch,  looking  south-west, 
323 

Veil  and  Doine,  Lochs,  looking  west,  325 


Sussex,  Sonth-Wcst — 

Aran  Gorge,  looking  north  from  Hough- 
ton, 222 

Greological  section  from  north  to  south, 
211 

Littlehampton,  Beach  at,  showing 
groynes,  213 

Rother  Valley  and  South  Downs,  357 

Section  across  district  from  north  to 
south,  209;  Section  sJong  ridge  of 
Downs  across  Cocking  Pass,  210 

South  Downs  from  Chantrey  Farm,  354 


Chinese  Shan  States — 
Akka  Woman  with  peculiar  head-dress, 

499 ;   Akkas  of  Chen  Yang,  west  of 

Mekong,  511 
*'Hei  Pa-I,"    or  Black-skirted   Shans, 

489 
"  Hsiang  Tan  *'  Lolos  of  Iwu,  495 
Hua  Yao  Pa- 1  girls  of  Meng  Yang,  503 
"  Level-head  Akka  "  woman,  507 
Lolos  dancing,  500 
Mekong  at  Hsin  Tu-Kon  ferry,  391 
'*  Pa-I  **  Shans  playing  at  the  love  g^me 

of  throwing  coloured  balls,  501 
Shan  girl  of  Meng  Lien,  497;   Shan 

house,  509;    Shan  temple   at  Chen 

Le-Pa,  513;  Shan  water-wheel,  used 

to  irrigate  the  fields,  493 


Chinese  Shan  States— con(fnu«(2. 
Ten  Hills  of  Ibang,  showing  tea-trees, 

505 
Tibet,  Western— 
Angohu,  Tent  of,  404 
Gori,  Glaciers  of  the,  155 
Guge,  Plain  of,  169 
Jalat,  Village  of,  151 
Manasarowar,  Sketch  of  outlet  from, 

395 
Nanda  Devi,  Peak  of,  153 
Raj-Hoti  valley,  407 
Rakas-Tal,  Lake,  259 
Satlaj  river  (looking  east),  248 ;  Satlaj 

river  gorge  (looking  westX  249 
Tibetan    beggars,   246;    Tibetan  tent, 

254 ;  Tibetan  shepherds,  402 


AFUICA. 


Abyssinia — 
Basalt  ravine,  A,  104 
Bilo,  landscape  beyond,  108 
Camp     Cheluuko,     forty    miles    from 

Harar,  102 
Dabus  river,  114  ;  Falls  of  the,  113 


Abyssinia—oonhnued. 
Elephant-hunting    expedition,    Return 

of,  100 
Money-changers,  blocks  of  salt  being 

currency,  99 
Trial  between  two  soldiers,  98 
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Abyssinia — eontinued. 

Types  at  Mendi  market,  1 11 ;  Types  at 
a  market,  Gori,  112 
Africa,  British  East- 
Alpine   vegetation  on    Monnt   Kenya 
(isolourea  plate), /aflifM?  461 

Athi  Plains,  On  the,  455 

Elevation  of  14,000  feet,  near  the  north- 
em  foot  of  Kenya  peak,  470 

Giant  lobelias,  461 

Kenya  peak  and  the  Teleki  valley, 
465;  Kenya  peak  and  the  Tyndall 
glacier,  467 ;  Summit  of  Kenya,  469 ; 
Kenya  peak  and  Lenana,471 ;  Kenya 
forest,  In  the,  457 

Laikipia  plateau,  Clouds  on,  459 

Michaelson,  Lake,  473 

Nyika,  The  (coloured  plate),  facing  484 

Tree  groundsel,  473 

Zanzibar  (coloured  plate),  facing  461 
Africa,  Central — 

Alolo  house.  Plan  of  an,  618 

Luli,  Valley  of  the,  from  Kwamba'?, 
617 

MtuDgwe  mountain.  View  of,  616 

Tombowe  hill,  View  from,  618 
Livingstone — 

Mpundu  tree,  The,  near  Lake  Bang- 
weulu,  under  which  Livingstone's 
heart  was  buried,  and  on  which  his 
native  followers  carved  an  inscription, 
636 

Hection  of  the  Livingstone  tree  con- 
taining the  inscription,  637 

Sketch  of  the  Memorial  to  be  erected  to 
Livingstone  on  the  site  of  the  tree, 
638 
Nile— 

Bahi-ez-Zeraf,  On  the  banks  of  the,  238 


Nile  -  continued. 
Camp  on  White  Nile  25  miles  north  of 

Fashoda,  235 
Composition  of  the  "sudd"  on  Zeraf 

river,  239 
Storm-tossed   piece  of  **8udd"   being 

broken  up,  236 
White  NUe  near  Sobat,  drifting  **  sudd/* 

237 
Sand-dunes  of  the  Nile  Delta — 
Abu  Assab,  15 
Abu  Bacan,  Ismailia,  25 
Abu  Bamle,  9, 10 
Agave  rigida  tisalana^  18 
Cemetery,  Terieh,  20 
Concordant  sketches,  11 
Curious  triplet,  7 
Doyen's  dune,  Ismailia,  4 
Dune-formation,  Stages  of,  5 
Dune  formed  by  reed  fence,  facing  22 
Four  parallel  ridges,  8 
Fulj,  A,  and  a  barchan,  facing  24 
Kantara,  Looking  back  to,  12 
liOngitudinal    ridge    developed   under 

the  lee  cliff,  facing  22 
Peak  on  a  dune  (sand  slipping),  5 
Bampart  of  sand,  clcse  to  a  well,  13 
Bipples,  in  the  trough   leeward  of  a 

dune, /act  71(7  24 
Saud-grains  from  lee   cliff  of  natural 

dune,  26 
Sand-grains,  lee  of  artificial  dune,  !!> 
Train  of  dunes,  looking  up  wind,/actn/7  22 
Two  parallel  ridges,  6 
Undulating  sandiB,  Abu  Assab  in  the 

distance,  14 
Wind-eroded  cliff,  and  talus,  Wady  Hof, 

17 
Wind-formed  table,  Helwan,  21 


ABCTIC. 


Spitsbergen — 

Going  through  easy  ice,  37 
Hummocky  floe,  39 
Ice-hummocks  22  feet  higb,  35 
Morenas  on  the  iceberg,  41 
Dnpublished  MSS.,  English  bay-fisliery 


Spitsbergen—  continued, 

in  Bell  sound,  633 ;  English  tents  in 
Bell  sound,  634  ( 
Yermak    in    heavy    ice,    43 ;      Yermak 
charging  the  ice,  45 


OENBBAL. 

Pedigree  of  the  Hereford  Map,  135 
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